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the  Preliminary  Essay  in  Woodfall's  edition  of  Junius^ 
and  therefore  the  contents  of  the  Lef/ermerit  preservation. 

One  or  two  friends  of  the  Author  are  so  satisfied  with 
some  single  arguments  against  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis^  that  they  consider  him  to  have  taken  on  himself 
superfluous  labour  in  accumulating  proof  on  proof  that 
die  credit  of  these  compositions  does  not  belong  to  Snr 
Philip.  The  Author  has  told  to  them  in  reply  that  he 
perfectly  agrees  with  them  in  thinking  that  there  are 
srane  single  arguments^  which  establish  his  case;  but 
diversity  of  minds  requires  variety  of  proofs  —  tiiat  ar- 
gument^ which  will  satisfy  one  judgment^  will  not  satisfy 
another^  and  yet  that  other  person  may  be  convinced^  if 
he  be  met  on  his  own  ground.  The  Author  has  cunningly 
called  their  attention  to  the  story^  which  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  to  us  in  Ms  Religio 
Medici  1,  21.  p.  56. :  —  ^^  I  remember  a  Doctor-in-phy- 
"  sick  of  Italy>  who  could  not  perfectly  believe  the  im- 
"  mortality  of  the  soul,  because  Galen  seemed  to  make 
'^  a  doubt  thereof.  With  another  I  was  feoniliarly  ac- 
"  quainted  in  France,  a  divine,  and  a  man  of  singular 
"  part8>  that  oli  the  same  point  was  so  plunged  and  gra- 
^^  veiled  vnth  three  lines  of  Seneca,*  that  allour  antidotes, 
"  drawn  from  both  Scripture  and  Philosophy,  could  not 
^'  expel  the  poison  of  his  error." 

When  we  are  told,  (as  the  Author  was  told  by  an  in- 
telligeat  Barrister,  on  March  28,  1827.)  that  Sir  Vicary 

*  '^  After  death  there  is  nothing,  and  death  itself  is  no- 
thing. Death  is  an  unavoidable  corruption  of  the  body, 
and  does  not  suffer  the  soul  to  inhabit  it.  We  die  entirely, 
and  nothing  <tf  us  remains." 
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Gtbbs  said  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  (  The  JdaUUif  rfjunws 
with  a  DisHnguisked  Living  CharacUr  EHablishedJ 
tJiaty  if  the  matter  had  been  argued  before  him  as  aJudge 
in  a  trial  for  libel>  he  should  have  directed  the  Jury  to  . 
iind  Sir  Philip  Francis  guilty,  -—a  speech  which  has  been 
also  attributed  to  the  late  Lord  Ellenborongh,  and  even 
te  the  late  Lord  £rskine>  — when  the  £riend  of  the  Au- 
thor, Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Reminiscences  1,  93.  apparently 
in  allusion  to  these  opinions,  declares  **  the  ^itemal  evi- 
dence produced  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  very  strong,  so  strong, 
perhaps,  that,  if  he  had  been  tried  upon  it  for  a  libel,  and 
the  case  had  rested  upon  the  feu^j  from  which  this  evi- 
dence is  formed,  the  Judge  would  have  directed  the  Jury 
to  find  him  guilty,"---  and  when  the  Edinbufgh^Remewer 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  (57^  96.)  has  delivered  the  following 
character  of  it :  -—  *'  We  are  half  inclined  to  think,  how- 
^  ever>  that  the  real  author  is  at  length  detected ;  and 
"  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  ground  of 
'^  this  opinion.     The  merit  of  the  discovery,  if  the  truth 
''  is  indeed  £Mmd  out,  belongs  entirely  to  the  author  of 
'*  the  work  before  us.    Sir  Philip  had  never,  as  far  as 
'^  we  know,  been  suspected.     The  book  is  written  in  a 
*'  way  abundantly  creditable  to  the  author ;  especially  ii^ 
"  as  we  suspect,  he  is  not  a  professed  literary  man.    It 
"  does  not  certainly  make  the  most  of  the  evid^ice ;  it 
"  is  somewhat  too  prolix ;  frequently  dwells  upon  trifles ; 
"  and  is  not  always  very  distinct  in  its  statements.     But 
''  it  contains  every  thing  necessary  for  determining  the 
"  question,   and  is  written  without  affectation.     That 
"  it  proves  Sir  Philip  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not  affirm  ; 
"  but  this  we  can  safely  assert  that  it  accumulates  such 
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'^  a  mass  of  circumstantial  eyicLeaee^  as  renders  it  ex« 
"  tremely  difficult  to  believe  he  is  not ;  and  that;  if  so 
"  many  coincidence^  shall  be  found  to  have  misled  us  in 
*'  this  case>  our  faith  in  all  conclusions  drawn  from  proo£» 
"  of  a  similar  kind  may  henceforth  be  shaken : " — when 
the  evidence  for  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  thus  characterised 
by  three  eminent  Judges^  one  eminent  Conveyancer^  and: 
one  eminent  Ck)uhsellor^  it  is  entitled  to  a  iair  and  full 
examination^  andsuch  an  examination  it  has  received  from 
the  Author  of  this  book.  He  does  not  pretend^  and  with- 
out hypocrisy  could  not  pretend^  to  be  indifferent  to  die 
honour  of  having  disproved  claims  thus  powerfully  sup- 
ported ;  —  such  philosophy  is  too  high  for  him^  he  knows 
that  he  is  mortal^  and  possesses  the  common  feelings'  of 
humanity; — ^he  has  endeavoured  to  merit  the  honour, 
and  if  the  public  voice  re-echo  the  general  oipinion  of  his 
intellectual  and  literary  friends;  he  will  enjoy  the  honour 
without  indecently  exulting  in  the  victory,  or  ungene- 
rously insulting  the  vanquished. 

A  friend  in  a  Letter  dated  Oct.  31,  1827*  compliments 
the  pursuit  in  these  terms :  —  "If  the  riddle  were  solved/ 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  riddle,  the  interest  would  in- 
stantly cease.  The  death  of  George  III.  took  away  much 
of  the  importance  of  this  enquiry :  —  its  present  state 
puts  me  much  in  mind  of  a  Scotch  story.  A  man,  who 
Jiad  sold,  and  been  paid  for  his  horse,  was  asked  to  give 
its  bona-ifide  character.  '  Truly,'  says  he,  ^  it  has  but 
two  faults,  I.  very  hard  to  catch,  2.  good  for  nothing, 
when  you  catch  him.  But  yet,  I  doubt  not,  there  i$ 
amusement  in  the  pursuit."  One  thing,  at  least,  is  oeri 
tain,  that  much,  which  has  been  written  on  this  question. 
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Would  have  been  withheld  fi*om  the  public  eye,  if  the 
writers  had  applied  to  their  compositions  that  strictness 
of  proofs  and  that  closeness  of  reasoning,  which  the  Author 
has  employed ;  and  one  other  thing  is  certain,  that  the. 
rules,  whish  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  lay  down, 
are  calculated  to  bring  the  investigation  nearer  to  an  end 
by  striking  out  of  the  number  of  claimants,  those,  whose 
pretensions  cannot  be  placed  within  those  rules.  As  the 
Author  is  not  prepared  to  match  his  £riend  with  a  story, 
he  will  present  him  with  the  following  extracts :  -^ 

''  The  question  respecting  the  author  of  Junius's  Let^ 
ters  is  thought,  we  believe,  by  philosophers  to  be  one  of 
more  curiosity  than  importance.     We  are  very  iax  from 
pretending  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  materially 
interested  in. its  determination ;  or  that  it  involves  any 
great  and  scientific  truths.     But  it  must  be  viewed  as  a 
point  of  literary  history ;  and  among  discussions  of  this 
description,  it  ranks  v^  high.    After  all,  are  there  many 
points  of  dvil  or  military  history  really  more  interesting 
to  persons  living  in  the  present  times  ?     Is  the  guilt  of 
Queen  Mary,  —  the  character  of  Richard  III,  —  or  the 
story  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  very  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  welfare  of  the  existing  generation  ?  Indeed, 
we  would  rather  caution,  even  the  most  profound  of  phi- 
losophers, against  making  too  nice  an  inquiry  into  the 
practical  importance  of  scientific  truths ;  for  assuredly 
there  are  numberless  propositions,  of  which  the  curiosity, 
is  more  easily  descried  than  the  utility,  in  all  the 
branches  of  science,  and  especially  in  the  severer  ones  — 
the  professors  of  which  are  the  most  prone  to  deride  an 
enquiry  like  that  about  Junius.     That  the  community 
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has  long  taken  an  extraordinary  interest  in  this  question^ 
■i-^tliat  a  great  and  universal  cariosity  has  been  felt  to 
Icnow  who  wrote  the  Letters,  seems  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  the  research^  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  discovery.  He^  who  should  find  out  the  longi- 
tude^ would,  no  doubt,  more  substantially  benefit  the 
W^orld ;  yet  we  dare  to  assert  that  for  one,  who  really  pro- 
fited by  the  discovery,  a  thousand  would  derive  nothing 
beyond  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity ;  and  the  in- 
ventor's fame  would  depend  chiefly  on  their  voice.  Is 
any  man  much  the  better  for  knowing  how  the  alkalies 
^e  composed?  In  his  circumstances,  no  one— «•  but, 
in  his  scientific  capacity,  every  one,  who  regards  t^e 
gratification  of  a  learned  curiosity.  Let  us  not  be  too  cu- 
rious in  settHng  the  relative  importance  of  literary  labour, 
or  even  of  scientific  pursuits.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  find 
out  the  truth,  at  all  events ;  and  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing what  was  before  unknown,  forms,  perhaps  in  all 
cases,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  value  derived  from 

the  inquiry."* 

The  Edinburgh-Review  (of  Mr.  Taylor's 
book  on  Junius,)  57,  94. 

*  '*  The  praise  of  Delolme's  superficial  book,'*  says  the  Re- 
viewer p.  96.,  "  contained  in  the  Preface  to  Junius,  is  only 
a  new  example  of  the  rashness,  with  which  men,  engaged  in 
controversy,  will  bestow  commendations  upon  a  work  con- 
tauiinff  doctrines,  of  which  they  wish  to  avail  themselves. 
Burke  s  praises  of  Vattel  may  be  given  as  another  instance  ; 
and  they  have  greatly  added  to  the  undue  reputation  en- 
joyed by  that  popular  work."  In  the  same  way  the  Author 
may  remark,  that  Reviewers  are  too  apt  to  take  for  granted 
the  truth  of  assertions  and  statements  made  by  respectable 
writers,  whose  works  they  are  criticising,  when  those  as- 
sertions and  statements  jure,  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally,  contrary  to  facts.  Thus  the  Reviewer  writeth  p.  105 : — 
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^'  The  writer  now  lap  down  his  pen  with  something 
like  a  persuasion^"  says  a  very  excellent  friend  of  the 
Antiior^  ''  that  it  will  be  allowed  he  has  proved  his  two 
points, — that  Sir  William  Cavendish  <tf  Chatsworth 

**  The  manner^  in  which  Junius  always  treats  Lord  Chat* 
ham,  coincides  exactly  with  the  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  in 
his  speechM  and  writings ;  and  is  sach  as  mifffat  natnzally 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  kindness  he  had  received 
from  that  great  man,  as  well  as  from  his  known  principles^ 
But  the  high  admiration  of  Lord  Chatham,  which  Jonins^ 
has  shown,  seems  not  easily  reconciled  with  his  kindness 
towards  his  antaffonist.  Lord  Holland.  *  I  wish  Lord  Hol- 
land may  acquit  nimself  with  honour,'  says  he  in  a  LeUef 
to  Woodfall,  (1,  174.)  and  when  he  sospected  Mr.  Fox  of 
attacking  him  anonymously  in  the  Newspapers,  instead  of 
retaliating  as  he  did  in  the  Letters  already  noticed  against 
Lord  Barrington,  and  at  once  charging  Lord  Holland,  or 
his  son,  with  having  been  the  writers  of  this  attack,  as  did 
Lord  Barry  and  others  in  similar  cases,  he  says  that '  he  de* 
signedly  spares  Lord  Holland  and  his  family ;'  but  adds  that 
it  is  worthy  of  their  consideration,  ^  whether  Lord  Holland 
'  be  invulnerable,  or  whether  Junius  should  be  wantonly  ^ 
'  provoked.'  ^3,  410.)  He  shows  this  manifest  forbearance 
towards  the  Fox-family,  not  tmder  his  usual  signature  of. 
«/tffic«9,  but  under  another,  assumed  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  concealing  it,  and  yet  of  keeping  tbem  from  forcing  : 
him  into  a  contest  with  them.  The  history  of  Sir  Philip  at 
once  explains  all  this.  His  father  was  Lord  Holland's  do- ' 
mestic  chaplain,  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  and  de- 
dicated his  TrariMatkm  of  Demosthenes  to  him,  as  the  pa- 
tron, to  whom  he  owed  his  church-preferment.  Sir  I%Oip 
himself  received  from  Lord  Holland  his  first  place  in  the 
Foreign-Office.  These  circumstances  must  have  overcome 
the  natural  inducement,  which  Junius  had  to  join  in  the 
attacks  upon  Lord  Holland,  for  a  conduct,  which,  whe- 
ther justly  or  not,  was  made  the  constant  topic  of  invective 
by  ail,  who  took  the  side  of  Lord  Chatham. 

Now  in  the  following  pages  the  Author  has  abundantly 
proved  that  Lord  Chatham  was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Ju«* 
nius*8  re^y  the  constant  object  of  attack,  and  that  Junius 
subseijuently,  but  very  guardedly,  panegyrised  him ;  and  that, 
as  pobtical  aversion  was  the  cause  of  the  attack,  so  political 
attachment  was  the  cause  of  the  paBeg3rric.  The  argument. 
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oonkL  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  lAfe  of  WoUeif, 
and  that  we  owe  the  work  to  his  brother^  George  Caven- 
dish of  Glemsford.  It  results  also  as  a  corollary^  that 
the  foundation  of  the  present  grandeur  of  the  house  of 

then^  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Francis^  adopted  from  Mr. 
Taylor's  book  by  the  Reviewer^  instead  of  strengthening 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip^  is  converted  by  the  Author  into  a 
powerful  argument  against  the  claims.  For  Sir  Philip  has^ 
HOWHEBE  attacked  Lord  Chatham^  but  has  everywhere 
spoken  of  him  in  the  highest  terms ;  in  ONiiV  one  place  has  he 
censured  him^  and  the  censure  is  of  such  a  nature  in  itself, 
and  is  so  accompanied  with  praise^  that  the  latter  very 
greatly  predominates.  And  this^  being  the  plain  state  of 
the  case^  affects  the  other  argument  of  the  Reviewer  about 
Lord  Holland^  also  derived  from  Mr.  Taylor's  book ;  for, 
if  Sir  Philip  Francis,  as  Junius,  was  the  man  to  attack  his 
patron  and  friend.  Lord  Chatham,  he,  as  Junius,  might  have 
been  the  man  to  attack  his  earlier  patron  and  friend.  Lord 
Holland;  and  if  virtuous  principles  would  have  restrained 
him,  as  Junius,  in  the  one  case,  they  would  have  restrained 
him,  as  Junius,  in  the  other.  In  these  circumstances,  then, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Reviewer,  who  p.  110.  says  of  Sir 
Philip,  "  that  he  had  long,  in  his  proper  person,  possessed 

THE  admiration  OP  ALL,  WHO  HAVE  A  DUE  REGARD  FOR  UN- 
BLEMISHED PUBLIC  VIRTUE,  great  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments," henceforth  to  contend  that  Sir  Philip  and  Junius 
could  have  been  one  and  the  same  person. 
..  The  Reviewer  p.  113.  follows  Mr.  Taylor  p.  378.  (2d.  ed.) 
in  saying  that  ^^  both  Junius  and  Sir  rhilip  Francis  place 
the  asterisk,  or  star  of  reference,  to  a  foot-note,  at  the 
heginmng,  and  not  at  the  end,  of  the  passage,  to  which  it 
^tRMongs — contrary  to  what  may  be  termed  the  invariable 
usage  of  other  writers."  The  insecurity  of  such  an  argu- 
ment is  this,  that  a  single  instance  of  a  similar  practice 
observed  by  any  other  writer  destroys  its  whole  force.  Now 
in  Debrett's  Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting  Tracts, 
written  by  Persons  of  Eminence,  published  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
1788.  the  reader  may  find  many  examples:  1,  119.  142. 
176.  194.  199.  235.  321.  322.  323.  331.  335.  337. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  remembered  by  the  reader, 
that  this  celebrated  Review  does  not  contain  any  new  facts, 
or  the  development  of  any  new  principles  of  reasoning,  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  and  that  it  does  not  display 
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Cavendish  was  not  laid^  as  is  oommonly  understood^  in 
an  attendance  upon  Cardinal  Wolsey>  and  in  certain  fa* 
voorable  eircninstances  connected  with  tliat  service.   The 
inquiry^  then^  even  in  all  its  bearings^  like  many  other 
literary  enquiries,  cannot  be  considered  as  of  very  high 
importance.     The  writer  will  not>  however,  affect  to  in- 
sumate  that  he  considers  it  as  of  no  consequence.     In 
works  so  universally  consulted  as  the  Biograpkia  BrU 
tannica  and  the  Peerages,  it  is  desirable  that  no  errors  of 
any  magnitude  should  remain  undetected  and  unexposed. 
Error  b^ets  error,  and  truth  begets  truth :  nor  can  any 
one  say  how  much  larger  in  both  cases  may  be  the  off- 
spring than  the  sire.     I  do  not  indeed  scruple  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  though  not  without  a  relish  for  inquiries, 
which  embrace  objects  of  fur  greater  magnitude,  and  a 
disposition  justly  to  appreciate  their  value,  I  should  be 
thankful  to  the  man,  who  should  remove  my  uncertain- 
ty, as  to  whose  countenance  was  concealed  by  the  Masque 
de  Fer,  or  would  tell  me  whether  Richard  was  the 
hunch-backed  tyrant,  and  Harry   ^  the  nimble-footed 
mad-cap'  exhibited  by  our  great  dramatist;   whether 
Charles  wrote  the  EIkwv  Baa'iXiKr)^  and  Lady  Pack- 
ington  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man?     Not  that  I  would 
place  this  humble  disquisition  on  a  level  with  the  inqui- 
ries, which  have  been  instituted,  and  so  learnedly  con- 
ducted into  these  several  questions.     In  one  material 

anv  particular  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  that,  its 
sole  merit  consists  in  a  clear  and  succinct,  an  able  and  law- 
^er-like  statement  of  the  evidence,  which  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  book,  and  that  this  book,  with  Woodfall'Sf/umu«,  is 
apparently  the  only  book  on  the  question,  which  the  Re- 
viewer had  studied. 
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pointy  however^  even  this  disquisition  may  challenge  aii 
equality  with  them.  There  is  a  much  nearer  approach 
made  to  certainty  than  in  the  discussions  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  so  much  greater  questions. 

"  There  are  amongst  readers  of  books  some  persons^ 
whose  minds  being  every  moment  occupied  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  objects  of  the  highest  importance,  lo<^ 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  naturalist  at  his  leucophrce, 
the  critic  at  his  fikv  and  Bk  work,  the  astronomer  at  his 
nebuke,  and  the  toiling  antiquary  at  every  thing.  One 
word  to  these  gentlemen  before  we  part.  To  them  may 
be  reccNtnmended  the  words  of  a  -writer  of  our  own  day, 
a  man  of  the  most  enlarged  and  highly-cultivated  mind : 
— '  He,  who  determines  with  certainty  a  single  species 
'  of  the  minutest  moss,  or  meanest  insect,  adds  so  far 
^  to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge,  which  is 
'  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  a  celebrated  name.  Nb 
'  one  can  tell  of  what  importance  that  simple  fact  may  be 
*  to  future  ages ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  mil- 
'  lions  of  our  fellow-creatures  pass  through  life  without 
'  furnishing  a  single  atom  to  augment  that  stock,  we  shall 
'  learn  to  think  with  more  respect  of  those  who  do." 

(The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter's  Tract  entitled)  Who 
wrote  *  Cavendish* s  Life  of  Wolsey^'  Lond. 
1814.  4to.  p.  54. 

The  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  compare  what  I  have 
s^d  in  p.  ^, 

The  Edinburgh^Reviewer  p.  106.  informs  us  :  — 
'^  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  Junius  was  known 
to  Grarrick.  He  expresses  himself  much  alarmed  by  the 
inquiries  of  the  latter^  and  was  afraid  lest  Woodfall 
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mifjbt  have  told  bun  the  pkce^  where  the  Letter*  were 
sent,  which  he  desires  him  to  change.    He  writes  a 
Nate,  to  be  sent  to  Gamek^  with  the  view  of  intinii- 
dating  him^  and  thus  preventing  his  meddlings  and  &&» 
deavouring  to  trace  the  secret ;  and  he  desires  Woodfall 
to  copy  it  in  his  own  hand.    Sir  Frands  has  told  us,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  play  of  Eugenia,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
'  fiiendship  and  esteem'  of  Ghurrick."  It  is^  I  believe.  Dr. 
Francis,  who  has  so  told  to  us,  and  Mr.  Taylor  p.  126., 
whom  the  Reviewer  follows,  intimates  as  much.    But  for 
other  reasons  I  must  quote  this  part  of  Mr.  T.'s  book : — 
"  The  Note,  which  Junius  desired  Woodfall  \o  get 
transcribed,  before  he  sent  it  to  Grarrick,  was  written  to 
check  the  impertinent  inquiries  of  the  latter,  whose  assi- 
duity to  trace  our  author  gave  him  excessive  alarm.     By 
implication,  this  precautionary  measure,  as  in  the  case  of 
Woodfall,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Gkrrick,  or  some  one, 
to  whom  the  original  might  be  shewn,  was  acquainted 
with  the  natural  hand-writing  of  Junius,  and  might  be 
able  to  detect  it  in  spite  of  the  disguise.   This  supposition, 
that  the  writer  was  a  person  known  to  Glarrick,  is  further 
countenanced  by  the  particular  information  Jtmius  seems 
to  have  had  of  every  proceeding  on  the  part  of  his  '  im- 
pertinent'  spy.     The  opportunity,  which  it  seems  he 
possessed  of  knowing  to  what  secret  practices  Garrick  had 
recourse,  affords  evidence  of  peculiar  means  of  inspection, 
and  renders  it  probable  that  equal  means  of  obtaining 
intelligence,  mutatis  mutandis,  were  in  the  power  of  the 
latter.     But  there  is  little  doubt  that  Junius  was  per son^ 
oUy  known  to  Garrick,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  was 
«o  exceedingly  disturbed.     He  knew  that,  if  he  was  once 
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seen  by  Oarrick,  detection  was  unavoidable.  Let  us  ob- 
serve the  facts :  — •  He  knew  that  Gkurick  had  learnt  from 
Woodfall  that  Junius  would  write  no  more^  but  he  did 
not  know  in  what  manner  this  information  was  obtained. 
He  imagined  that  Grarrick  had  drawn  it  from  Wood&dl 
by  his  own  ingenuity ;  and  he  accordingly  warns  the  lat- 
ter in  the  following  words :  — '  (Secret.)  Beware  of 
'  David  Garrick ;  he  was  sent  to  pump  you^  and  went 
'  directly  to  Richmond  to  tell  the  King  I  should  write  no 
'more.'  Under  the  impression  also  that  Garrick  had 
gained  this  intelligence  by  insinuating  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  Woodfall^  he  wrote  the  Nofte,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned^  threatening  vengeance  if  he  persisted 
in  his  '  impertinent  enquiries;'  and,  justly  apprehensive 
lest  Woodfall  should  have  told  Gturick  the  name  of  the 
Coffee-house,  where  Ids  Letters  were  left,  he  writes  to  the 
former  :  —  'I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever.  I  am 
'  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days  ;  or,  if 

*  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill.  Change  to  the 
Somerset  Coffee-House,  and  let  no  mortal  know  the  aU 

*  teration.  I  am  persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a  man  to 
'  contribute  in  any  way  to  my  destruction.  Act  honour- 
'  ably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  me.' 
(1,*  231.,  private  Letter  to  Woodfall,)  On  the  outside 
of  this  Letter  was  written  private  and  particular,  (1,*233. 
Note  hy  the  Editor.)  Woodfall  explained  that  Grarrick 
had  been  apprized  of  the  intended  discontinuance  of  the 
Letters,  by  his  having  named  it  confidentially  in  a  Letter 
he  was  writing  to  Garrick ;  and  therefore  dissuades  Ju- 
nius from  sending  the  Note.  With  this  he  at  first  seems 
satisfied :  '  I  have  no  doubt  of  what  you  say  about  David 
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'  Garridc ;  so  drop  the  Note.'  But  so  necessary  was  it 
that  Garrick  should  not  endeavour  to  trace  him^  that  he 
adds :  —  *  As  it  is  important  to  deter  him  from  meddling, 
'  I  desire  you  will  tell  him  that  I  am  aware  of  his  practi* 

*  ces,  and  will  certainly  be  revenged,  if  he  does  not  desist. 
'An  appeal  to  the  public  from  Junius  would  destroy 
'  him.'  Not  satisfied  even  with  this  security,  he  says  at 
the  end  of  the  same  Letter  (1,*  236.  private  Letter  to 
Woodfall,)  '  Upon  reflection,  I  think  it  absolutely  ne- 
'  cessary  to  send  that  Note  to  D.  G.,  only  say  practices, 

*  instead  of  impertinent  inquiries*  Nor  did  the  subject 
end  here :  though  the  rest  is  not  printed,  more  was  un- 
doubtedly said  to  WoodfiEdl  concerning  the  fiacility  of  his 
disposition ;  for  the  next  Letter  b^ns :  — '  I  did  never 
'question  your  understanding — far  otherwise.  The 
'  Latin  word  simplex  conveys  to  me  an  amiable  character, 
'  and  never  denotes  folly.  Though  we  may  not  be  defi- 
'  cient  in  point  of  capacity,  it  is  very  possible  that  neither 
'  of  us  may  be  cunning  enough  for  Mr.  Grarrick.'  Three 
weeks  after,  he  again  adverts  to  the  same  topic : — '  Make 
'  your  mind  easy  about  me ;  I  believe  you  are  an  honest 
'  man,  and  I  never  am  angry.'  The  inferences  altogether 
drawn  from  the  above  statement  are  these,  that  Junius 
had  a  particular  knowledge  of  Grarrick,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  person,  and  |7ro6a- 
%  with  the  hand- writing  of  him,  who  carried  on  the 
'  conveyancing'  and  corresponding  department  of  Junius ; 
Atnn  which  personal  knowledge  it  became  of  the  utmost 
possible  consequence,  that  Garrick,  above  aU  men,  should 
be  deterred  from  joining  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  made 
after  the  author.     To  meet  these  conclusions,  it  must  be 
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Stated  (m  the  part  of  Sir  Pliilip  Francis,  that  Garridc 
eiij<^ed  '  the  friendship  and  esteem'  of  Dr.  Francis^  as 
^e  are  told  by  the  latter  in  the  Preface  to  his  play  of 
Eugenia.  The  son  of  Dr.  Francis  was,  of  course,  per- 
sonaUy  known  to  Mr.  Garrick  ;  who,  if  he  was  not  also 
femiliar  with  the  hand-writing  of  Sir  Philip,  mi^thave 
shewn  it  to  some  one,  by  wh(»n  it  would  be  recogm^^eid 
even  in  a  disguised  state.  It  was  prudent,  therefore,  in 
Sir  Philip  to  desire  that  his  N(^e  to  Grarrick  might  be 
<;^pied  ^  to  avoid  having  this  hand  too  commonly  seen'  — » 
this  feigned  hand.  And,  if  Sir  Philip  was  also  the  re^ 
ceiver  of  the  Letters  from  the  Coffee-house,  it  was  highly 
necessary  that  the  place  should  he  changed,  and  that  no 
mortal  should  know  the  alteration.  With  this  instance 
of  remarkable  agreement  between  the  writer  of  the  Let» 
ters  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  we  shall  dose  the  account  aS 
their  connections.  The  supposition  that  Sir  Philip  was 
himself  '  ^^conveyancer*  of  the  packets,  either  directly, 
or  through  the  medium  of  a  chairman,  and  consequently 
certain  of  detection^  if  Garrick  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
person,  will  receive  further  illustration,  as  we  proceed." 

1.  From  this  extract  the  reader  will  conceive  it  to  be 
highly  jvobable  that  two  copies  of  the  Note  of  Junius  to 
Gkurick  were  prepared,  and  that  both  those,  which  { 
have  cited  in  p.  188.  of  this  book,  are  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, though  only  one  of  them  has  been  admitted  into 
Woodfedl's  edition  of  Junius's  Letters. 

2.  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Edinburgh-Reviewer  do  not 
prove  by  any  one  fact  that  there  was  any  personal  ac- 
quaintance between  Junius  and  Gkurick — they  do  not, 
and  cannot  prove  that  Gkurick  was  certainly  acquainted 
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wJlJi  the  hand-writiiigof  Jmiiiis^  whether  real  or  feigned 
---•both  the  i>l<«r«  to  Garrick  affoxd  no  internal  evidence 
to  prove  that  there  was  any  personal  knowledge  between 
them — ihe,^ur  inference  from  the  Letters  is  that  there 
was  nmie — Well,  Mr.  Taylw  and  the  Reviewer  quietly 
take  for  granted  that  the  writing  was  known  to  Gkurick, 
heeaiuB9  Woodfall  was  desired  to  conceal  it  from  him. 
But  this  is,  I  think,  inferring  too  much ;  no  particular 
infer^Eiee  is  safe  reasoning,  when  any  other  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  same  iext ;  that  inference  is  alone  valu- 
aUe  aorgiunent,  which  is  the  only  inference  dedudble 
fWnn  the  same  fact.    In  the  present  instance^  the  gene- 
ral, particnlar,  drcumstantial,  minute  caution  always  em- 
ployed by  Junius  on  all  occasions  is  employed  in  respect 
to  Garrick :  this  vigilant  circnmspection  would  be  exer- 
cised by  Junius,  whether  it  related  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, his  epbtolary  habits,hi8  choice  of  Coffee-houses, 
chairmen,  porters,  or  messengers,  and  his  hand-writing, 
whether  the  writing  were  feigned  or  real ;  it  was  one 
uniform,  continual,  perpetual,  aetemal,  sempiternal  sys- 
tem of  caution,  on  which  he  acted ;  he  was  the  hundred- 
eyed  Aigus,  the  watchful  Cerberus,  the  fiend-like  mon- 
ster, who  guarded  his  own  treasure ;  his  existence  de- 
pended on  his  vigilance^  and  therefore  his  vigilance  never 
relaxed  for  a  moment.    He  knew  the  curiosity,  activity, 
and  perhaps  the  sources  of  information,  which  were  open 
to  Garrick,  and  he  knew  the  use,  which  Garrick  would 
make  of  any  informatiim,  which  he  could  collect.    Whe- 
ther Garrick  did  or  did  not  know  the  hand-writing  of 
Juaiua, — whether  the  hand- writing  were  real  or  feign- 
ed, made  no  difference  in  the  mind  of  Junius,  —  he  did 
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not  wish  Ganrick  to  have  any  due  of  any  kind.  For  ex- 
actly the  same  reason  we  may  safely  take  for  granted 
that  he  did  not  employ  his  natural  hand-writing  in  his 
private  communications  to  Wood£Eill.  Let  us  hear  what 
Mr.  Taylor  says  p.  121. :  — 

"  It  is  not  indeed  very  likely  that  a  total  stranger  to 
Woodfall  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  disguUe  ki* 
hand-writing.  As  he  trusted  him  with  more  important 
matters^  he  might  have  confided  to  WoodfiAll  the  destruc- 
tion  of  his  Letters,  and  so  have  written  them  in  the  hand 
most  easy  to  him^  which  at  any  rate  would  have  been  a 
considerable  alleviation  of  the  labour^  by  which  he  con- 
fesses he  was  almost  overcome.  Or  he  might  have  de- 
sired Woodfall  to  copy  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Note  to  Garrick,  in  order  that  no  person  might  ever  see 
the  originals^  and  then  he  could  have  incurred  no  risk. 
But  from  the  necessity  there  seems  to  have  heeai  that 
his  natural  hand-writing  should  not  be  seen  even  by 
WbodfaU,  and  £rom  his  undeviating  use  of  a  feigned  dba- 
racter  in  his  most  private  and  confidential  Notes  to  him, 
the  only  inference,  that  can  be  drawn,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  possible  knowledge  by  Woodfall  of  the  natural  hand- 
writing, from  some  previous  or  probable  intercourse  be- 
tween the  parties." 

1.  Here  we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  great  pains, 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  taken,  first  to  deceive  himsdf,  and 
then  to  deceive/his  readers.  2.  He  first /atV(y  makes  out 
by  facts  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Woodfall  were 
school-fellows  and  friends,  and  then  he  unfairly  infers 
"  that  Junius  might  have  been  the  early  friend  and 
schoolfellow  of  Woodfall,"  because  he  wrote  to  the  lat- 
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ter  in  a  diagoised  band^  and  because  "  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  a  toial  stranger  to  Woodfiall  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  disguise  his  kantUmriting"  Now  iiiefair  in- 
ference is  niBECTLY  the  reverse ;  for  1.  genial  pru- 
dence required  that  he  should  observe  the  same  cautiou 
in  reject  to  Woodfedl,  which  he  exercised  on  all  occa- 
$ama,  wbere  bis  personal  safety  was  concerned^  2.  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  so  £eur  relax  from  those 
general  babits  of  caution^  as  unnecessarily  to  furnish 
Woodfall,  whether  his  early  friend  and  sdiool-felkw  or 
not,  with  bis  natural  hand- writing.  The  necessity  of  an 
amanuensis,  or  the  necessity  of  a  feigned  hand,  was  im- 
posed on  bim  by  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  natural 
band-writing  from  every  perscm,  whether  Woodfall,  Gar- 
rick^  or  others. 

In  pages  176.  215  —  218.  of  this  book,  the  Author  has 
referred  to  the  burning  of  the  Jesuitical  works  in  Paris, 
at  which  Junius  represents  himself  to  have  been  present ; 
and  in  addition  to  what  is  there  stated,  the  Author  now 
preaents  the  reader  with  the  following  remarks :  — 

**  I  have  now  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  OcUj>er 
(18270  before  me — it  states  that  the  Jesuitical  bo^ks, 
34  in  number,  were  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in 
Paris  on  Aug.  T,  1761.  The  question  is  whether  this 
conflagration  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  Junius — or  whe- 
ther it  was  one  of  an  earlier  date  ?  That  it  cannot  be  the 
one  aUiided  to  by  Junius,  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the 
eir-cumstance,  that  we  were  at  open  hostility  with  France 
at  the  aera  in  question ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  next 
to  an  impossibility  that  Junius  should  have  been  in  Paris 
at  the  said  cxmflagration,  unless  he  were  a  prisoner  of 
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Tvar— even  then  it  is  not  Hkdy  lin  quarters  would  bave 
been  in  the  capital  On  refieience  to  La  Vie  de  Busem-- 
baum  I  find  there  hare  been  several  conflagrations  of  bis 
Works— aae  en  March  10^  175a  also  Sept  9,  1757. ; 
.jlKobably  several  other  tunes  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
Edinburgh'Reoiew,  Noo.  1817*  tells  us  that  Francis  was 
merely  a  Clerk  in  the  Fordgn-Office  in  1756.,  renudtied 
until  1758.^  when  he  went  with  General  Bligbas  Secre- 
tary to  the  expedition  to  St.  Cas — never  landed — re- 
turned bome-— in  England  until  1761.>  when  be  went 
with  Lord  Kinnoul  to  Lisbon  by  sea— returned  borne  in 
October  of  the  same  year — and  was  appointed  to  a  situa- 
tion in  the  War-Office :  so  that^  admitting  Junius^  against 
all  probability^  was  in  Paris  in  Aug.  1761v  it  is  evident 
Francis  was  not  tbere^  being  then  in  Lisbon." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Mr,  Coventry,  dated 
London,  Nov.  13, 182?. 

Li  p.  183.  the  Author  has  quoted  £ram  bis  friend^  Mr. 
Butler's  Reminiscences  1, 78.  a  passage^  in  which  be  men- 
tions that  a  Letter,  written  by  Mr.  B.  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
frmn  Holyhead^  was  stated  by  the  latter  to  bave  been 
stopped  at  the  Post-Office  £ram  the  supposed ''  similarity 
in  the  hand-writing  to  that  of  Junius."  The  Author  did 
not  add^  what  be  should  bave  added^  the  following  words 
of  Mr.  Butler  in  p.  79. :  —  ^'  As  to  my  own  band-writings 
it  has  not  now  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it,  nor  do  I 
think  it  ever  bad  any."  Anamiable  and  intelligent  friend^ 
to  whom  the  Author  owes  many  literary  obligations^  sent 
to  him  the  following  extract^  in  making  which  the  friend 
alluded  to  unldrtunately  omitted  the  reference:  theAu- 
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thot  bdieves  that  it  was  taken  from  the  QeiUleman's  Ma^ 

**  Some  Remarks  on  Mr,  Butler's  Reminiscences 
respecting  Junius :  — 

"  What  Mr.  Wilkes  informed  Mr.  Butler  (p.  79.)  re* 
specting  his  Letter  from  Holyhead  having  heen  stopped 
at  the  Post-Office,  on  a  supposition  of  its  being  Junius' s 
hand-writingy  must  surely  have  been  a  joke  of  that  arch 
^rag*— ^  1.  It  does  net  appear  that  any  of  Junius' s  Letters 
past  throo^  the  Post-Offioe ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
sent  by  private  conveyance,  as  Mr.  Butler  himsdf  after* 
wards  observes.  2.  How  should  a  Post-Office  Clerk  be^ 
oome  acquainted  with  Junius* s  mode  of  writing  ?  For  it  is 
not  probable  that  Woodfiall  took  his  Letters  to  the  Post* 
Oflloe  for  the  inspection  of  the  Clerks.  —  3.  Is  it  Hkely 
that  a  Post-Office  Clerk,  supposing  the  sameClerk  to  have 
continued  in  the  same  situation  in  the  office,  should,  among 
the  millions  oi  Letters  annually  passing  rapidly  through 
his  hands,  recognize  a  resemblance,  even  presuming  it 
eiisted,  (but  which  Mr.  Butler  denies,)  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  years  ?  For  Junius  had  so  long  ceased  to 
write.  4.  But  lastly  how  happened  it  that  other  Letters, 
and  former  Letters  from  Mr.  Butler,  (for  doubtless  he 
wrote  many,)  were  not  in  like  manner  inspected  ?  It 
must,  I  repeat,  have  been  a  hoax  of  John  Wilkes. 

*  [[All,  which  is  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  the  circum- 
stance, is  that  a  Clerk,  or  some  other  person,  accidentally 
acquainted  with  Junius's  hand- writing,  saw  the  Letter  of 
Mr.  Buihar,  and  thought  that  he  discovered  a  similitude.  In 
point  •f  fact,  however,  Mr.  Wilkes  iIm^  receive  one  Lettei^ 
by  the  Penny-Post.  E.  H.  B.]] 
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"  Mr.  Butler  mentioiis  in  the  same  page  th&tJunhM's 
Letter  to  the  King  is  in  a  different  band  from  his  other 
Letters :  in  whose  possession  was,  or  is  this  Letter  ?  If  in 
Mr.  Woodfall's,  as  one  would  suppose,  it  is  a  wonder  he 
does  not  give  a,  facsimile  of  it,  as  he  has  done  of  other 
Letters, 

"  The  cause  assigned  (p.  104.)  for  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville's  enmity  to  the  King  andLord  Mansfield  is  evidently 
erroneous ;  *  for  his  Lordship's  trial  and  disgrace  on 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Minden  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  His  Lordship's  animosity,  indeed,  towards 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  might  well  be  accounted  for  by 
what  happened  at  Minden.  But  neither  his  late  Majesty, 
nor  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  believed,  had  any  concern  in 
the  prosecution :  besides,  why  should  Lord  George  have 
stifled  his  resentment  for  9  or  10  years?  Numerous 
occasions  had  offered,  long  before  Junius* s  Letters  were 
written,  for  attacking  the  Sovereign  and  the  Chief- Justice. 
It  appears,  however,  by  Junius* s  early  Letters  under  va- 
rious signatures,  that  his  opposition  to  Government  arose 
from  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville- Administration  and 
the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp- Act.  What  evidence 
have  we  that  Lord  Greorge  Sackville  was  attached  to  the 
Grenvilles  ?  Another  objection  to  the  claims  of  Lord 
George  arises  from  his  early  life  and  habits,  which  were 
military,  whereas  t/tintti J  professed  profoundconstitutional 
knowledge."     (Signed)  "p." 

The  Author  does  not  profess  to  discuss  the  claims  of 

*  [[On  this  point  the  reader  can  refer  to  what  Mr.  Butler 
has  said  in  the  last  edition  of  the  RernvMsceMies,  £.  H.  B.]] 
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Lord  George  SackviUe,  which  his  friend  Mr.  Corentry, 
to  whose  book  he  refers  the  reader,  has  set  forth  at  great 
length. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Collection  of  all  the  Remark^ 
able  and  Personal  Passages  in  the  Briton,  North-Bri- 
ton, and  Auditor,  Lond.  1760.  8vo.  p.  5.  there  is  the 
Allowing  character  of  Lord  Barrington  from  the  Auditor 
Jan,  8. :  —  ^'  Lord  Viscount  Barrington,  a  little  squirrel 
of  state,  who  has  been  all  his  life  busy  in  the  cage,  without 
turning  it  round  to  any  human  purpose ;  who  had  been 
perplexed  and  puzzled  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  nation  with 
the  insnrmountable  difficulty  of  writing  three  intelligible 
Letters,  and  who  every  mortal  was  convinced  would 
be  equally  embarrassed  with  the  management  of  three 
Jingcrsr* 

We  need  not  wonder  that  men  should  differ  so  much 
in  their  notions  of  the  value  of  moral  evidence,  when  we 
find  that  even  Judges  differ  materially  on  questions  of 
legal  evidence :  — 

"  In  a  recent  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,in  moving  their  Lordships  to  make  an  order 
in  the  case,  mentioned  some  extraordinary  instances  of 

*  In  p.  55.  the  following  facetious  character  of  Warburton 
is  ^ren  from  the  Briton,  Febr.  5. :  —  '*^  If  I  was  not  afraid 
of  blocking  the  known  modesty  and  self-denial  of  this  ve- 
nerable Prelate,  I  should  not  scruple  to  declare  that  his 
promotion  in  the  Church  was  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration.  What  ineffable  bless- 
ing has  he  conferred  on  the  hierarchy  for  procuring  the 
mitre  for  a  Prelate  of  his  speculative  virtue  \  For  a  pious 
eoclesfastic,  who  hath  so  happily  imitated  the  meekness, 
humility,  and  Moderation  of  his  divine  Master;  so  eminently 
possessed  of  genius  without  arrogance,  of  learning  without 
ostentation ;  whose  charity  is  so  liberal,  as  to  embrace  all 
mankind ;  who  can  argue  with  decency,  refute  with  tender- 
fa 
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discrepancy  between  the  Judges  upon  questions  of  law. 
'  The  late  Lord  Thurlow/  said  Lord  Eldon, '  sent  a  ques- 
tion at  one  time  for  the  opinioi^of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench^  when  Lord  Kenyon  was  Chief  Justice  of  that 
Court.  Lord  Kenyon  returned  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tian^  but  it  was  so  little  satisfactory  to  Lord  Thurlow^ 
that  he  sent  it  back  to  Lord  Kenyon^  with  a  request  that 
it  might  be  reconsidered.  Lord  Kenyon  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  such  a  proceeding ;  but  he  did  reconsider 
the  subject^  and  the  r^ult  was  that  he  gave  a  second 
opinion  directly  opposite  to  the  first/  '  I  myself/  added 
the  Noble  Earl,  '  at  one  time  requested  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  certify  to  me  their  opinion  as  to  the 
estate,  which  a  person  took  in  some  lands.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he 
took  an  estate  in  fee.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  opi- 
nion, and  I  therefore  sent  the  question  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
he  took  no  estate  at  all  in  the  lands  in  question.  Now  I 
was  impertinent  enough  to  think  that  they  were  all 
wrong,  and  I  made  an  order  directly  opposite  to  the 
opinions  of  both  Courts ;  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 

ness,  and  retract  with  candour;  who  never  advanced  a  dogma, 
which  he  himself  did  not  implicitly  believe ;  nor  started  a 
paradox  for  the  gratification  of  polemical  pride ;  nor  endea- 
voured to  puzzle  with  subtlety,  rather  than  to  convince  with 
reason ;  nor  sought  to  hide  tiie  nakedness  of  error  with  the 
multipUed  folds  of  sophistry  and  supposition !  Such  an  ec- 
clesiastic is,  no  doubt,  an  ornament  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  a  <^>iiniTig  light  among  the  nations ;  and  we  can  never 
enough  applaud  the  judgment  and  equity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who, 
without  bemg  actuated  or  influenced  by  motives  of  private 
connection  or  worldly  interest,  added  this  great  luminary 
to  the  episcopal  sphere ! " 
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my  decision  satisfied  all  the  parties  concerned/  "  The 
Times,  July  26, 1827. 

"  Apmai,—  House  of  Lards,  May  9.—"  The  Leigh 
Peerage,  ^ 

"  The  House  sat  again  to-day  in  a  Committee  for  Pri-> 
vil^es  on  the  claim  of  Mr.  Greorge  Leigh  in  this  case. 

''  After  another  witness  had  been  examined  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  monument  in  Stonely-Church, 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  addressed  the  Committee. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  the  case  of  the  present 
claimant  depended  solely  on  his  proving  to  their  satisfac- 
tion the  once  existence  of  the  monument  in  Stonely- 
Churclu  It  was  admitted  that,  if  he  failed  in  that,  there 
was  at  once  an  end  of  the  case.  Now  a  great  many 
witnesses  had  been  examined  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing that  fact.  Since  the  case  was  last  before  their  Lord- 
ships, he,  (the  Lord  Chancellor,)  had  attentively  read 
the  evidence  of  those  witnesses,  and  extracted  from  it 
certain  facts,  to  which  he  now  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships,  and  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  claim* 
ant ;  because  he  was  satisfied  that,  unless  they  had  some 
reasonable  hope  of  success  in  this  case,  notwithstanding 
the  striking  contradictions  of  their  own  witnesses,  to 
which  he  was  now  about  to  refer,  they  would  not  think 
it  proper  to  consume  more  of  their  Lordships'  time  in  this 
investigation.  The  first  witness  described  the  monument 
as  being  black ;  the  second  spoke  of  it  as  a  kind  of  dove- 
colour  ;  the  third  said  it  was  black  and  white  ,*  the  fourth 
said  it  was  originally  white,  but  dirty,  when  he  saw  it ; 
the  fifth  difiTering  horn  the  others,  said  it  was  blue ;  the 
next  witness  described  it  as  a  light  marble,  but  said  it  had 

b2 
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a  dark  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  bronxed^  and  the  last 
witness  spoke  of  it  as  being  of  a  light  gray  colour.  Then^as 
to  the  form  of  the  monument^  the  first  witness  said  it  was 
oblong  j  the  next  said  it  was  square  at  the  top>  and  came 
down  narrower  to  the  bottom^  and  there  rested  on  a  single 
truss ;  the  third  witness  described  it  as  being  square  at 
the  bottom>  rating  uqon  two  trusses^  and  went  up  nar- 
rowerandnarrowerto  a  point  at  thetop;  the  fourth  witness 
said  it  was  angular  at  the  top ;  the  next  said  it  was  square 
at  the  bottom^  was  brought  to  a  point  in  the  middle^  and 
was  then  curved  into  a  sort  of  festoon ;  the  sixth  witness 
stated  that  it  was  square  at  the  top  and  bottom^  and  had 
a  curve ;  and  the  last  said  it  was  square  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  With  respect  to  the  inscription^  all  the  witnesses 
differed  most  essentially;  and  the  evidence  of  John  White^ 
if  that  were  to  be  taken  as  correct^  was  decisive  of  the 
case  against  the  claimant.  As  to  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions^  the  first  witness  stated  that  the  names  of 
Thomas  and  Christopher  Leigh  were  in  English ;  the 
next  said  the  inscription  was  not  in  English ;  the  third 
said  there  was  a  great  deal  in  English ;  the  fourth  Mritness 
said  the  whole^  (with  the  exception  of  the  name  Chris- 
topher Lee,)  was  in  a  language^  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand ;  the  next  witness  stated  that  the  inscription  was 
all  in  English^  except  the  words  Aniw  Domini ;  and  the 
last  witness  said  it  was  not  in  English.  Here^  then^ 
were  the  most  striking  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of 
the  claimant's  own  witnesses,  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  colour  and  form  of  the  monument,  but  to  its  inscrip- 
ti<Hi  and  language  also.  His  Lordship  would  make  no 
comments  on  these  facts ;  he  merely  stated  them  in  tho 
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presence  of  the  claimant's  Counsel,  in  order  that  they 
might  consider  whether  it  was  possible  for  them  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  their  own  witnesses.  Unless  they 
were  satisfied  that  they  could  do  so,  his  Lordship  was 
sure  that  in  candour  and  common  fairness  they  would  not 
persevere  in  an  enquiry,  which  was  likely  to  have  no 
ether  result  than  that  of  wasting  their  Lordships'  time, 
of  the  value  of  which,  as  being  due  to  the  public,  the 
learned  Counsel  were  fully  aware/' 

The  Times y  May  10,  1828. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  legal  hehiU 
is  a  disposition  in  certain  cases  to  entertain  doubts,  where 
an  unprofessional  man  would  see  none,  to  create  difficul- 
ties on  minor  poiuts,  when  the  main  fact  is  indisputable, 
and  in  avoiding  errour  to  overlook  and  overstep  the  truth. 
In  this  instance  the  important  question  is,  whether  the 
monument  did,  or  did  not  exist  ?  The  Lord  Chancellor 
intimates  that  the  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of  those 
witnesses,  who  deposed  to  the  fact  of  its  existence,  about 
its  size,  shape,  and  colour,  about  the  inscription  and  the 
language  of  the  inscription,  negative  the  fact  in  dispute. 
The  Author,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  they  prove  di- 
rectly the  reverse.  If  a  large  number  of  witnesses  in  such 
a  case  minutely  agree  in  the  facts  and  circumstances,  it 
affords  matter  for  reasonable  suspicion,  that  those  facts 
and  circumstances  have  been  made  to  suit  the  case,  and 
that  the  witnesses  have  been  regularly  disciplined,  while 
the  very  discrepancies  between  many  witnesses  constitute 
a  very  fair  ground  for  the  belief,  that  they  have  deposed 
to  the  truth  according  to  their  best,  however  imperfect, 
recollection,  without  any  professional  help.     If  fifty  per- 
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sons,  who  were  spectators  during  a  fight  between  two 
persons  in  the  street^  are  called  into  a  court  of  justice  to 
give  an  account  of  the  fight>  however  much  they  may 
di£fer  from  each  other  in  their  detail  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances>  (whether  the  discrepancies  arose  from  care- 
ess  inattention^  interrupted  inspection^  or  imperfect 
recollection^)  those  discrepancies  would  not  disprove  the 
Jhct  itself  of  the  fights  but  confirm  it  beyond  all  doubt ; 
for  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  the  reality  of 
the  fights  when  fifty  persons^  accidentally  present,  and 
all  independent  of  each  other,  had  deposed  to  the  truth 
of  such  a  fact  ?  And  yet,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the 
reasoning  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  about  the  Leigh  Peer- 
age, he  would,  from  the  discrepancies  between  the  wit- 
nesses, most  unreasonably  disbelieve  the  fact  of  the  fight. 
The  main  point,  which  was  to  be  established,  was  whether 
the  monument  did,  or  did  not  exist  in  Stoneleigh-Church  ? 
This  fact  is  attested  by  fifty  witnesses,  more  or  less,  and 
therefore  it  is  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  reasonable 
doubt,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  moral  reasoner.  How- 
ever much  the  witnesses  differ  about  the  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  about  the  inscription  and  the  language  of  the 
inscription,  they  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  really  important 
point,  that  the  monument  was  in  the  Church.  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible  sufficiently  to  reconcile  the  very 
discrepancies,  of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  complained. 
For  monuments,  viewed  by  day  or  by  night,  on  a  bright 
or  a  dull  day,  by  the  sun  or  the  moon,  in  fair  or  foul 
weather,  by  strong  or  weak  eyes,  by  young  or  old  eyes, 
leisurely  or  interruptedly,  in  front  or  aside,  with  or  with- 
out interposing  obstacles^  soon  or  long  after  erection^ 
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by  careless  or  exact  eyes,  will  present  very  different  as- 
pects>  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  variations  of 
testimony  in  respect  to  siae,  shape,  and  colour,  etc., 
when  the  witnesses,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  some 
with  good,  and  some  with  confused  recollection,  apeak  of 
these  monuments.  But  the  Author  doubts  whether  any 
legal  gentleman  would  contemplate  the  question  in  such 
an  ufdawyerlike,  however  morally  just,  view— -the  max- 
ims of  law,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
<!bange  not — they  are  transmitted  from  one  lawyer  to 
another  in  uninterrupted  succession— <  and  fegaZ  minds 
are  too  much  filled  with  the  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
principles  to  examine^  with  sacrilegious  curiosity,  into  the 
grounds  J  on  which  they  rest.  If  the  principle  be  errone- 
ous, there  is  little  chance  of  the  errour  being  detected 
by  themselves  till  the  day,  when  all  prejudice  shall  be 
removed,  and  all  truth  shall  be  revealed. 

The  Author  will  mention  one  other  instance  to  show 
how  universally  l^al  men  are  in  all  cases  governed  by 
their  own  principle  of  evidence.  The  Author  was  con- 
^med  in  the  trial  of  an  Issue  at  York,  arising  out  of  an 
important  Chancery-Suit,  C Barker  v,  Ray  and  others,) 
and  the  credibility  of  one  of  his  witnesses  was  objected 
to,  because  the  witness,  who  deposed  to  conversations,  at 
which  he  was  present,  30  or  40  years  ago,  was  unable 
to  state  from  recollection  the  day  of  his  own  marriage  I 
Now  certain  facts  and  circumstances,  whether  personal 
or  adventitious,  are  fixed  in  the  memory  by  a  chain  of 
associations,  which  can  never  be  broken,  while  other  facts 
and  circumstances,  however  personal,  soon  escape  from 
the  recollection^  because  there  is  no  such  bond  of  union. 
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Why  can  a  soldier  recount  with  great  minuteness^  the 
several  battles  with  all  their  attendant  drcumstanoes^  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged^  and  yet  have  but  a  vary  fiunt 
recollection  of  his  early  life  under  the  paternal  roof^  or  of 
a  thousand  little  domestic  events^  which  interested  him^  in 
his  own  humble  dwellings  at  the  moments  of  their  occur* 
rence  ? 

On  the  same  occasion  the  testimony  of  another  witness 
of  the  Author  was  objected  to^  because  of  its  circumstan- 
tiality. Now  circumstantiality,  in  cases  of  distant  recol- 
lection, depends  on  the  strength  of  the  mental  associati- 
ons, and  on  the  kind  of  memory  possessed  by  the  witness, 
which  may  remember  either  the  main  facts  without  any 
particular  circumstances,  or  the  whole  circumstances 
along  with  the  main  facts.  Circumstantiality,  then,  as  a 
criterion  of  evidence,  is  fallacious,  because  it  is  just  as 
likely  to  arise  from  a  faithful  memory  as  from  a  fabrica- 
ted narrative ;  —  a  blush  may  crimson  the  cheek  of  sus^ 
pected  innocence,  as  well  as  of  conscious  guilt ; — >the 
ghastly  sight  of  a  murdered  man  may  fill  the  guiltless 
accused  with  horrour,  while  the  callous  murderer  may 
touch  the  corpse  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  or  the 
least  appearance  of  crime. 

On  the  same  occasion,  too,  the  testimony  of  another 
witness  of  the  Author  was  objected  to,  because  it  was 
considered  to  be  improbable  that  he  could,  after  the  lapse 
of  so.  many  years,  and  at  his  advanced  time  of  life,  recol- 
lect the  circumstances  in  question.  Now  we  all  in  com- 
mon life,  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  court,  know  that  <dd 
men  by  a  sort  of  rejuvenescence  recover  the  recollection 
of  past  events,  which  they  can  detail  with  great  exactness. 
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while  circmnstances  of  a  comparatirely  recent  dal»  have 
wholly,  escaped  their  recollection. 

On  ^e  same  occasion,  too,  testimony  produced  by  the' 
Anthor  was  objected  to,  because  the  witness  deposed  to 
certain  particulars  attending  an  event  without  the  recol- 
leetion  of  other  particulars  connected  with  it.  Now  this 
very  circumstance  stamped  a  value  on  the  evidence  by 
shewmg  tibat  it  did  not  proceed  from  a  prompted  memory ; 
and  in  general  we  may  lay  down  this  as  a  safe  rule,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  received  metxim  of  latv,  that  dis- 
crepancies, in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  deposing  to  the 
same  main  fact,  prove  the  honesty  of  the  evidence.  It 
bebngs  not  to  Judges  to  fathom  the  depths  of  human 
memory,  and  they  should  not  seektoreduce  human  minds, 
aaudst  all  their  eccentricities  and  extravagancies  and 
imperfections  and  excellencies,  to  one  common  standard 
of  mtellect,-or  to  try  them  by  the  r^ularity  and  order, 
which  may  pervade  their  own  mental  system*  . 

Classical  philolc^sts  are  often  called  to  decide  on  ques- 
tions of  authorship,  involving  many  points  similar  to  those, 
winch  are  involved  in  the  case  of  Junius.  Of  the  many 
instances,  to  which  the  Author  might  refer,  he  will  con- 
tent himself  with  one  remarkable  coincidence,  in  the 
words  of  his  learned  friend.  Professor  Anthon  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New- York:  — 

"  There  has  come  down  to  us  a  Dialogue  entitled  de 
Claris  Oratoribus,  sive  de  Causis  corruptee  Eloqueniice. 
The  MSS.  and  old  editions  name  Tacitus  as  the  author  of 
this  production ;  a  great  number  of  commentators,  how- 
ever, ascribe  it  to  Quintilian,  and  some  to  Pliny  the 
youi^r.     They,  who  argue  from  the  language  of  MSS., 
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allege  in  their  favour  Pamponiiu  Sabinus^  a  gmtrtnt  AWatt 
who  states  that  Tacitus  had  given  to  the  works  of  Meeee- 
nas  the  epithet  of  calatniHri.  Now  the  passage^  to  whidi 
the  grammarian  aUiides,  is  actually  found  in  the  2lQth 
chapter  of  the  Dudogue  under  consideration.  The  author 
of  the  Dialogue,  moreover^  informs  us  in  the  first  chapter 
that  he  wns  a  very  young  man^  (juvenis  admodum,) 
when  he  wrote  it>  or,  at  least,  at  the  pmod  when  he  8up« 
poses  it  to  have  been  held  in  his  presence.  This  point  of 
time  is  clearly  determined  in  the  17th  chapter;  it  was 
the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  A.  D.  75.  Ta- 
citus at  this  period  "Vfould  be  about  16  years  of  age. 
From  what  has  been  said>  then,  it  will  be  perceived  tiwt, 
as  £ar  as  chronology  is  concerned,  nothing  prevents  our 
r^arding  Tacitus  as  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  in  quea-* 
tion.  It  is  true  we  find  a  marked  difference  between  the 
style  0f  l^e  writer  of  this  Dialogue ^  and  that  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  but  would  not  the  intervening  period  of  40  years 
sufficiently  account  for  this  discrepancy,  and  the  language 
of  the  Mais  be  different  firom  the  tone  o^  early  youth  ? 
Might  not  too  the  same  writer  have  varied  his  style  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  different  subjects  ?  Ought  he  not  to 
assimilate  his  style  to  the  various  characters,  who  bear  a 
part  in  the  Dialogue  ?  Induced  by  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, Pithou,  Dodwell,  Schulze,  and  many  others  have 
given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  our  adhering  to  the  titles 
of  the  MSS.,  and  have  ascribed  the  Dialogue  to  Tacitus. 
Rhenanus  wasthe  first,  who  entertained  doubts  respecting 
the  claim  of  Tacitus  to  the  authorship  of  this  production, 
and  since  his  time  Dousa,  Stephens,  Freinshemius, .  and 
others  no  less  celebrated,  have  contended  that  Quintilian^ 


ttot  Tacitus^  must  be  r^arded  as  the  true  writer  of  tibe 
W0rk.  They  pla^  great  reliance  on  two  passages  of 
Qnintitian,  where  that  writer  says  expressly  that  he  had 
composed  a  separate  treatise  on  the  Causes  of  ike  Cor* 
ruption  qf^  Eloquence,  (Inst.  Or.  6, 8,6.)  as  well  as  on 
many  oUier  passages,  in  which  this  same  work  is  cited, 
wiHumt  the  author's  indicating  the  title.  How  can  we 
suppose,  it  is  asked,  that  either  Tacitus  or  Pliny  would 
be  indined  to  treat  of  a  subject,  which  had  already  been 
discussed  by  Quintilian  }  These  same  critics  observe> 
moreover,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  great  anal<^,  not 
<miy  between  the  matter  treated  of  in  this  Dialogue,  and 
those,  which  form  the  subject  of  Quintilian's  writings^ 
btttalso  between  his  style  and  that  of  the  work  in  question. 
But  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  the  tunej) 
whai  the  Dialogue  was  written,  Quintilian  was  already 
33  years  of  age,  a  period  of  life  to  which  the  ezpressiim 
juvems  admodim  can  with  no  propriety  whatever  be  made 
to  apply.  In  the  next  place,  the  argument  deduced  from 
analogy  of  style  is  not  the  most  conclusive,  since  those 
crities,  who  assign  the  work  to  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  adduce 
a  similar  argument  in  support  of  their  claims.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  argument,  which  has  been  drawn  from 
i^tity  of  title,  would  be  a  Very  strong  one,  if  it  were 
not  a  fact  that  the  second  title,  which  is  found  in  modem 
editions,  de  Causis  corrupts  Eloquentias,  owes  its  exis- 
tence entirely  to  Lipsius,  who  thought  fit  to  add  this 
second  tide,  which  he  had  found  in  Quintilian.  All  the 
MSS.  and  the  early  editions  merely  have  ^he  title  de 
chris  Oratoribusy  olr  else  lliis  one,  Dialogus  an  sui  Sceculi 
Oraiores  et  quareconcedant.  Another  circumstance  very 
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much  against  the  idea  of  Quintilian's  being  tbeaathor  of 
the  piece^  is  the  fact  of  his  more  tluui  once  referring  the 
reader  to  his  other  work  for  matters^  of  which  the  Dtct- 
loguewe  are  oonsidering,make8  not  the  slightest  mention  ; 
such^  for  ^example^  are  the  hyperbole  and  extiggeriUion,' 
of  which  he  speaks  in  the  3rd.  bk^  ch.  3,  and  6.  The 
latest  editor  ofQuintilian,  Spalding,  has  carefully  collect- 
ed all  these  passs^es^  whidi^  in  his  opinion^  show  that 
Quintilian  was  not  the  author  of  the  Dialogue" 

Professor  Anthon's  Edition  of  Lempriere's  Classical 
Dictionary  p.  800.  edn.  Barker. 

1.  The  reader  will  observe  that  those  critics^  who 
assign  the  work  to  Pliny  or  Tacitus^  adduce^  in  support 
of  their  claims^  the  same  course  of  argument^  from  analogy 
of  style^  which'bther  critics  employ  for  adjudicating  the 
composition  to  Quintilian ;  —  i.  e.  Mr.  Taylor  contends 
for  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  by  the  same  line  of 
argument  as  that^  which  is  pursued  by  Mr.  Roche  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  Burke  ?  2.  The  words,  admo^ 
dum  Juvenis,  which  Professor  Anthon  thinks  cannot  be 
with  propriety  applied  to  Quintilian,  who  was  then  33 
years  of  age,  certainly  may,  with  strict  propriety,  note 
that  period  of  life.  According  to  the  most  correct  Roman 
writers,  human  life  was  divided  into  4  stages  of  15  years 
each :  thus  pueritia  was  within  15 ;  adolescentia  withm 
30;  juventus  within  45;  and  senectus  comprised  fiie 
remaining  period  of  life.  Of  this  division  the  Author 
has  given  some  curious  examples  in  the  Classical  Journal 
T.  1.  p.  473 

To  this  division  Tacitus  alludes,  Agr.  3.  "  OMtd,  si, 
per  quindecim  annos,  grandemortalis  cevi  spatium,  muhi 
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foriuUis  caMuSy  promptissimtu  ^itque  sctmiia  principis 
inierciderurU  ?  Pauci,  et,  ui  ita  dixerim^  tum-modo 
aUcrum,  sed  etiam  noHri  superstites  sumus,  exemptis  e 
media  vita  tot  annis,  quibusjuvenes  ad  senectutem,  senes 
prope  ad  iptot  exacta  aetatis  temdnos  per  silentium  ve- 
nimus :  non  tamen  ptgehit,  vel  incondita  ac  rudi  voce, 
memoriatn  prioris  servitutis,  ac  testimonium  profsentium 
bonorum  oomposuisse,"  Censarinus  de  Die  Natali  14.  p. 
74.  Lihdenbr. :  —  "  Igitur,  expositis  iis,  quw  ante  diem 
nakdem  sunt,  nunc  ut  climacterici  anni  noscantur,  quid 
de  gradibus  astatis  kumanas  sensum  sit,  dicam,  Varro 
quinque  gradus  abatis  wquabiliter  putat  esse  divisos; 
unumquemque  scilicet,  prceter  extremum,  in  annos  XV, 
Itaque  primo  gradu  usque  ad  annum  XV,  fueros  dictos, 
quod  sint  TVRi,  id  est  impubes,  Secundo  ad  XXX,  annum 
a]>oi<B8CSNte8^  ab  adolescendo  sic  nominates.  In  tertio 
gradu  qui  erant,  usque  XLV.  annos  jvvieveb  appellatos, 
eo  quod  rempublicam  in  re  militari  possunt  juvare.  In 
quarto  autem  ad  usque  LX.  annum  seniores  esse  voci* 
tatos,  quod  tunc  primum  senesgere  corpus  incipiat. 
Inde  usque  Jinem  mtee  uniuscujusque,  quintum  gradum 
factum,  in  quo  qui  essent,  senes  appellatos,  quod  ea  cetate 
corpus  e^vio  jam  laboraret," 

As  the  celebrated  sdiolar,  David  Rulmken^  was,  in  the 
Aldine  Rhetoricians,  reading  Apsines,  he  observed  a  di- 
versity of  8tyle>  and  on  investigation  he  recognized  the  . 
style  of  Longinus,  and  found  that  he  was  perusing  part 
of  the  treatise  of  Longinus  on  Rhetoric,  The  discovery 
is  thus  mentioned  in  Wyttenbach's  Life  of  Ruhnken 
p.  127.  ed.  LeydL  :  — 
"  Rhetorum  omnium,  oerte  plurimorum,  necdum  seor- 
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sum  edUorunh  adhuc  una  est  edUio  Aldina,  eaque  perrara. 
Hi  paueis  in  publicis,  paucissmis  privatisy  exsM  htbUo^ 
tkecis,  et  Henuterhusius  efus  exemphtm,  quovU  preth 
emere  cupiens  ac  dedita  opera  quasrens,  per  sexaginia 
annas  nuUo  in  bibltopoHo,  nuUo  cujusquam  in  auctionis 
catahgo  deprekenderiL  Ruknkenius  duo,  quihus  hmc 
editio  continetur,  volamina,  rarafeliciiate,  diversoutrum' 
que  et  loco  et  tempore,  sihi  comparaverat,  et  Ubrum,  ut 
suum,  eo  majore  cum  oiio  ac  diligentia  tractabat.  Legens 
Apsinem,  qui  unus  est  ex  iUis  Rhetoribus,  animadvertit 
subito  se  in  aliam  orationem  incidere,  simUem  earn  Longini 
multo  ^ibi  usu  cognitas :  hujus,  ut  progreditur,  ita  dein* 
ceps  nova  vestigia  deprekendit,  locum  etiam  sub  Longini 
nomine  memoratum  ab  inedito  Commbntatobe  Abi- 
STiDis  JoAKNE  SiCELiOTA :  nihil  porro  dubii  relinqueba-' 
tur,  quin  hose  esset  pars  db  Inventxonb^  e  deperdito 
Longini  opere  de  Abte  Rhetobica.  Ut  vidit,  ita  ad 
Hemsterhusium  suum  volavit  non  tarn  ejus  judicium  ex^ 
ploraturus,  quam  rem  exploratam  nunciaturus.  Hie 
item,  ut  fludiit  et  locum  inspexit,  ita  rationes  RuhnkenU 
probavit,  eumque  monuit  ut  kujus  inventionis  laudem  sibi 
vindicaret,  mentione  ac  natitia  ejus  in  Diabio  Ebubi-^  . 
TOBUM  Galligo  prodcudd.  Fecit  Ruhkenius,  LibeU 
lum  porro  cum  scriptis  codicibus  contulit,  emendavit,  et 
ad  editumemfere  paratum  reliquit  mariens.  Et,  ne  hoc 
Jugiat  harum  litterarum  studiosos,  hic^  est  iUe  Rhetob 
e^  LoNGiNUs^  quern  simpliciter  his  nominibus  significavit 
aliis  deinde  in  scriptis,  maxime  in  altera  Timmi  editione" 
Professor  Porson^  the  Rev.  Thonlas  Kidd>  and  otHer 
scholars^  had  in  vain  tried  to  find  the  passage  thus 
Vaguely  referred  to.    The  Author  applied  to  his  distin^ 


gdisliedirieiiid^  Pro^eator  Bdosonade  of  Paris^  wh!dmh#. 
has  seLdom  consulted  without  leceiving  the  fullest-  inf or« 
matkm,  andhe  soon  disoovered  the  place.  The  Author 
sent  an  account  of  the  discovery  to  the  late  F.  A.  Wolf, 
the  celebrated  Editor  of  Horner^  and  he  published  a 
statement  in  his  AndUcta  IMteraria,  maxime  erudita 
AniiquUatis  LUteris  et  Artibus  iUustrandis  coUecta,  4, 
515^  with  the  following  title :  de  Dav,  Ruknkemi  Ce** 
Mni  quodam  Reperto  lAUerario,  whidi  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal. 

One  oth«r  extract  from  Professor  Anthon's  additions 
to  Dr,  Lempriere's  Classical  ZHctianaty  will  not  be  un^* 
acceptable  to  the  reader:  —  ^^It  has  been  said  above 
that  the  LiveiTof  Nepos  were  published  in  his  own  name 
by  .£milius  Probus.  In  the  Dedication  of  this  latter 
Writer^  whidi  is  in  bad  Latin  verse>  no  mention  what* 
ever  is  made  of  Nepos^  and  Probus  claims  the  work  as 
the  joint  production  of  himself^  his  fftther^  and  grand-* 
father.  One  is  astonished  at  the  want  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  his  readers^  in  their  not  perceiving  the  dis* 
erepancy  between  the  thoughts  and  sentiments^  which 
prevailed  in  the  age  of  Nepos^  and  those  which  chanM> 
terised  the  reign  of  Theododus ;  nor  in  being  struck  with 
the  difference  between  the  barbarous  style  of  the  writers^ 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  period^  and  the  elegance  of 
the  golden  age^  which  marks  the  diction  of  the  historian. 
It  must  be  confessed^  however^  that  the  style  of  the  Lifh 
(fAtticus,  which  the  M8S.  unanimously  ascribe  to  Nepos^ 
while  they  all  agree  in  naming  ^milius  Probus  as  the 
author  of  the  JAves  of  Illustrious  Commanders,  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  the  last-mentioned  work^  in  which 
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may  be  observed  various  unusual  expressions,  singular 
oonstructiona,  and  some  solecisms,  which  may  well  excite 
surprise,  if  regarded  as  coming  from  a  contemporary  of  Ci- 
cero. It  seems  most  reasonable  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of 
Barth,  that  Frobus  treated  the  work  of  Nepos,  as  Justin 
did  that  of  Trogus  Fompeius,  in  making  changes,  additions, 
and  retrenchments  throughout.  This  hypothesis  acquires 
additional  weight  from  what  Nepos  himself  observes, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  Pre/ace  respecting  the  large 
size  of  the  volume,  which  he  was  giving  to  the  world.'^    > 

As  further  evidences  of  the  caution  necessary  in  de- 
ciding, on  questions  on  authorship,  and  of  the  certainty, 
with  which  we  may  occasionally  reason  about  such  mat- 
ters, the  Author  cites  the  following  passages. 

'^  Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak 
minds  be  carried  to  an  excess,  that  itself  will  need  re- 
forming. The  reader  will  excuse  me  for  noticing  that 
I  myself  was  the  first  to  expose  risu  honesto  the  three 
sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  the  most  likely 
to  besejk  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as  the  publication 
of  the  second  No.  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the 
name  of  Nehemiah  HiggenboUam,  I  contributed  three 
Sonnets,  the  first  of  which  had  for  its  object  to  excite  a 
good-natured  laugh  at  the  spirit  of  ddeful  egotism,  and 
at  the  recurrence  of  favorite  phrases,  with  the  doufade 
defect  of  being  at  once  trite  and  licentious.  The  second 
on  low,  creeping  language  and  thoughts,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  simplicity.  And  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which 
were  borrowed  entirely  from  my  own  Foems,  on  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language  and 
imagery.     The  reader  will  find  them  in  the  note  below. 
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and  win,  I  trust  r^ard  them  as  reprinted  for  biogra- 
pMcai  purposes,  and  not  for  their  poetic  merits.  So 
general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was  the  opinion  con- 
cerning the  characteristic  vices  of  my  style,  that  a  cele- 
brated physician,  (now  alas  !  no  more,)  speaking  of  me 
in  other  respects  with  his  usual  kindness  to  a  gentleman, 
who  was  about  to  meet  me  at  a  dinner-party,  could  not, 
however,  resist  giving  him  a  hint  not  to  mention  '  the 

*  House  that  Jack  huiU  in  my  presence,  for  that  I  was  as 
'  sore  as  a  boil  about  that  Sonnet ;'  he  not  knowing  that 
I  was  myself  the  author  of  it. 

And  ibis  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he  built, 

Lamented  Jack !  and  here  his  malt  he  pil'd. 

Cautious  in  vain  !  these  rats,  that  squeak  so  wild, 

Squeak  not  unconscious  of  their  father's  guilt. 

Did  be  not  see  her  gleaming  thro'  the  glade  ? 

Belike  'twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 

What  the'  she  milk  oo  cow  with  crumpled  horn. 

Yet  aye  she  haunts  the  dale,  where  erst  she  strayed : 

And  aye  beside  her  stalks  her  amorous  knight ! 

Still  on  bis  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  worn, 

And  thro'  those  brogues,  still  tatter'd  and  betom. 

His  bindward  charms  gleam  an  unearthly  white. 

Ah !  thus  tbro'  broken  clouds  at  night's  high  noon. 

Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  fuU-orb'd,  hanrest-moon ! 

*'  The  following  anecdote  will  not  be  wholly  out  of 
place  here,  and  may  perhaps  amuse  the  reader.  An 
amateur  performer  in  verse  expressed  to  a  common  friend 
a  strong  desire  to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  hesitated  in 
accepting  my  friend's  immediate  offer,  on  the  score  '  that 
'  he  was,  he  must  acknowledge,  the  author  of  a  confound- 

*  ed  severe  Epigram  on  my  Ancient  Mariner,  which  had 
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'  given  me  great  pain/  I  assured  my  fri^d  that,  if  die 
Epigram  was  a  good  one,  it  would  only  increase  my  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  the  author^  and  begged 
to  hear  it  recited,  when,  to  my  no  less  surprise  than 
amusement,  it  proved  to  be  one,  which  I  had  myself 
some  time  before  written  and  inserted  in  the  Morning 
Post: 

^  To  the  Author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  ; 

Your  poem  must  eternal  be. 

Dear  Sir,  it  cannot  fail  \ 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 

And  without  head  or  tail/  " 

Biographia  Literaria,  or  Biographical  Sketches  of 
my  (his)  Literary  Life  and  Opinions,  By  S.  T, 
Coleridge  Esq.  Lond.  1817.  V.  1.  p.  26. 

**  The  censures  that  are  made  from  stile  and  language 
alone,  are  commonly  nice  and  uncertain,  and  depend  upon 
slender  notices.  Some  very  sagacious  and  learned  men 
have  been  deceived  in  those  conjectures,  even  to  ridicule. 
The  great  Scaliger  published  a  few  lamhicks,  as  a  choice 
fragment  of  an  old  Tragedian,  given  him  by  Muretus ; 
who  soon  after  confessed  the  jest^  that  they  were  made 
by  himself.  Boxhomius  writ  a  Commentary  upon  a 
small  poem  de  Lite,  supposed  by  him  to  be  some  ancient 
Author's ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be  Michael  Hos- 
pitalius's,  a  late  Chancellor  of  France.  So  that,  if  I  had 
no  other  argument  but  the  stile,  to  detect  the  spurious- 
ness  of  Phalaris's  Epistles,  I  myself  indeed  should  be 
satisfied  with  that  alone,  but  I  durst  not  hope  to  convince 
every  body  else.  I  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  another 
sort  of  proofs,  that  will  affect  the  most  slow  judgment^ 
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and  assure  the  moat  timid  or  incredulous."     Bentley's 
Dissertation  on  Phalaris  p.  19.* 

'^  Dr.  Bumey  admits  that  the  ancient  melody  of  the 
100th  Psalm,  as  a  congregational  hymn^  is  sublime^  and 
the  composition  excellent.  On  this  singular  and  une-* 
quailed,  hut  nameless  strain,  I  shall  take  the  opportuni-' 
ty  of  making  some  remarks.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
Martin  Luther ;  but,  whatever  authority  there  may  be 
for  the  composition,  which  we  have  heard  so  divinely 
sung  by  Caradori  etc.  to  the  words  of 

'  Oh !  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear  ?  '  etc. 
I  do  not  fear  to  say  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for 
attributing  the  old  English  100th  Psahn-tune  to  Luther. 
It  is  found  as  the  melody  of  a  French  chanson  in  four 
parts,  by  Claude  le  Jeune,  and  published  in  Bumey's 
History  of  Music,  Bumey  admits  that  it  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Dowland.  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
old  collection  of  Psalm-tunes,  in  which  the  melody  ap- 
pears, with  the  name  of  Dr.  Dowland;  but  before  we 
venture  to  fix  on  Dowland  as  the  author,  let  us  see  whe- 
ther we  can  prove  it  to  be  English,  and  not  foreign ;  for 
It  is  claimed  both  by  French  and  Germans.  I  contend 
it  is  strictly  English,  and  I  shall  be  gratified  if,  as  I 
think,  I  shall  be  the  first  person  to  have  proved  so  much. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Playford,  in  his  collection  printed 

*  Surely  the  question  about  Junius  is  in. itself  far  more 
unportant  than  the  question  about  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris, 
and  who  ever  blamed  Bentley  for  wasting  over  it  oil  and  ink, 
labour  and  time  ? 

Dr.  Jortin  wrote  some  '^  exquisite  lines  on  a  wife  snatched 
^  death  from  her  husband,  to  deceive  antiquaries  in  the 
character  of  an  old  classical  inscription.''  See  my  amiable 
friend,  the  Rev.W.  L.  Bowles's  Parochial  History  ofBrem- 
WB  in  the  County  of  Wilts  p.  233-9. 
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in  1677^  says :  —  'I  have  observed  and  made  trial  both 
^  of  French  and  German  tunes^  and  I  do  not  find  but 

*  our  English  tunes^  both  for  air  and  gravity,  well  suit- 
'  ing  the  words,  rather  to  excel  than  be  inferior  to  them.' 
He  adds :  'I  find  printed  in  the  French  Psalm-book  those 

*  tunes,  which  we  also  use — the   100th,  112th,  and 

*  113th,  but  not  able  to  determine  to  whom  they  origi- 
'  nally  belong.'  Dr.  Bumey  says  the  same  thing ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  first  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  fine 
air  is  '  originally  *  English,  and  neither  French  nor  Grer- 
man.  Now  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  the  peculiar 
accent  of  the  words  proves  that  this  tune  must  have  been 
originally  made  to  these  very  English  words,, and  to  no 
other ;  for  this  tune  will  not  fit,  (if  I  may  so  say,)  any 
other  words  of  the  whole  150  Psalms,  and  in  this,  and 
in  no  other  Psalm,  the  musical  accents  faU  on  exactly  the 
proper  and  peculiar  words,  where  the  stress  is  required. 
I  take  the  air  as  it  is  found  in  all  the  most  ancient  copies, 
and  now  let  us  appeal  to  this  test.  The  accent  is  first  on 
all,  '  All  people' }  the  next  is  on  the  emphatic  word  sing, 

*  Sing  to  the,*  etc. ;  the  third  is  on  him,  '  Him  serve  with' 
etc :  and  last  on  the  very  word,  which  requires  the  strong- 
est stress,  come,  '  Come  ye  before  him'  etc.  Now  let  us 
try  the  same  tune  to  the  words  of  the  first  Psalm.  The 
accent  will  be  on  the  insignificant  word  the,  '  The  mtin 
is  blest*  etc.  And  this  will  be  found  td  be  the  case  with 
every  Psalm,  except  the  identical  one,  to  which  the  tune 
is  given  ;  that  is,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  150,  one 
Psalm,  in  which  it  will^^  the  four  first  verses,  as  it  so 
remarkably  does  the  old  English  translation  of  the  100th ; 
I  contend  this  coincidence  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but 
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indeed  dmost  impossible  to  conceive^  unless  tbe  tune 
was  made  to  the  words  originally.  It  is  singular  that 
neither  Burney^  nor  any  other  composer^  who  has  paid 
attention  to  the  subject^  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this 
strong  test  of  internal  evidence,  proving,  in  my  opinion^ 
incontrovertibly,  that  the  100th  Psalm-tune  was  English. 
I  contend  again  that  it  bears  not  the  least  likeness  to 
any  of  the  tunes  in  the  German  book  of  Psalmody.  There 
is  not  one,  whose  melody  is  so  flowing,  and  there  are  no 
words  in  German  or  French,  to  which  it  is  so  completely 
adapted  as  the  English  3  nor  has  it  tbe  complexion,  if  I 
may  say  so,  of  the  French  or  German  school^  any  more 
than  an  Englishman  has  of  a  foreigner.  I  therefore  con- 
sider the  100th  Psalm-tune,  from  internal  evidence,  to 
be  originally  and  intrinsically  English." 

"  I  think,  then,  I  have  proved  the  fact,  that  this  Psalm- 
tune  was,  I  might  almost  say,  must  have  been  composed 
originally  to  these  words,  and  to  no  other.  But  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  though  on  the  first  word  of  every  line, 
where  particular  stress  and  accent  is  required,  this  accent 
is  found,  yet  it  is  only  so  found  in  the  Jirst  verse  !  I 
answer,  the  same  melody  could  not  possibly  bend  itself, 
if  1  may  say  so,  to  all  the  verses,  in  which  the  stress  is 
laid  differently;  and  this  impossibility  of  adaptation 
being  found  even  in  the  Psalm  itself,  convinces  me  fur- 
ther, that  the  first  verse  only  of  this  Psalm  was  that,  which 
immediately  directed  the  composer  in  his  ideas  of  accent. 
The  only  words  in  this  first  verse,  which  appear  not  so 
justly  accented,  are  the  words,  '*"  That  on  earth  do 
dwell  5"  and  also,  '^  and  repice  V*  but  these  words 
were,  at  the  lime,  probably,  read  as  the  tune  accents 
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them  -J  nor  was  it  possible  to  preserve>  in  every  word, 
the  strict  propriety  of  accent^  which  accompanies  the  ge- 
neral euphony  of  the  musical  phrases  of  the  tune.  Of 
the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  words  to  a  given  melody  by 
a  person  of  genius  and  skilly  we  have  examples  *,  but 
none  is  so  felicitous  asMore's  exquisite  words  to  Millico's 

song  of 

'  Ho  sparso  tante  lacrj^e.' 


'  Fall'n  is  thy  throne^  oh  Israel ! ' 

Throughout  the  song  the  dactyl^  lacrymoe,  is  beautifully 

and   appropriately  preserved  in  the  English  words  of 

the  song  —  ' 

'  JerQsaiem*  — '  Solima/ 

But  no  words,  unless  written  expressly  for  a  given  air, 
by  a  writer  of  the  most  consummate  skill  in  this  most 
delicate  and  difficult  task,  would  exactly,  and  for  four 
lines  together,  j^  a  tune,  which  was  made  originally  to 
other  words,  and  those  foreign  !  I  think  this  impossible, 
taking  into  consideration  also  how  little  the  art  of  adap- 
tation was  known  or  practised  at  the  period  3  and  that  in 
no  other  metrical  Psalm  in  the  whole  book  can  a  Psaln^ 
be  found,  where  the  stress  might,  with  such  strict  pro- 
priety, be  placed  upon  the  four  first  words  of  the  four 
first  lines," 

"  Flayford  says  that  he  has  found  the  100th,  1 12th, 
and  1 13th  Psalms  in  French  and  German  books,  and 
cannot  tell  to  whom  they  originally  belong.  If  my  rule 
will  determine  the  first,  it  will  the  others ;  and  I  should 
pronounce  by  the  same  arguments,  which  persuade  me 
that  the  100th  Psalm  is  English,  that  the  112th  is  not. 
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but  foreign  •  for  all  the  accents  are  false,  and,  accord* 
ing  to  the  tune,  must  be  sung  with  these  unfortunate 


"  The  m5n  is  hlest  that  God  does  fear. 

And  that  his  law  doth  love  indeed ; 
His  seed  on  earth  God  will  uprear. 
And  hless  such  as  from  him  proceed ! " 
No  composer  could  think  of  accenting  the  first  word 
of  every  line  so  entirely  false,  if  the  tune  was  made  to 
the  words,  careless  as  a  composer  might  be  of  his  ac- 
cents. The  1 1 3th,  a  popular  tune  in  England,  and  very 
commonly  used  as  a  chime,  fails  when  it  is  brought  to 
me  same  test  -,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  German  or 
French,  of  which  it  has  the  cast  of  character  and  features, 
being  totally  unlike  an  English  tune.  The  100th  only 
will  bear,  in  every  line  and  nearly  every  word  of  the  first 
verse,  this  plain,  unerring  test,  of  its  being  originally 
English.  I  think  the  testimony  of  Ravenscroft,  that  it 
was  cora{K)sed  by  the  musician  celebrated  by  Shakspeare, 
together  with  all  the  circumstances,  decides  it  to  be  En- 
glish by  Peacham's  poor  '  old  friend  5'  and  I  shall  be 
happy,  after  many  years  of  musical  dispute,  to  have 
placed  the  chaplet  unmoveably  on  the  brows  of  its  author. 
This  is  only  a  part  of  literary  justice,  and  it  is  grateful  to 
find  the  finest  congregational  melody,  which  stands  as 
such,  unrivalled  in  the  world,  to  be,  after  all  the  discus- 
sion, the  composition  of  an  Englishman,  the  author  of 
some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  impassioned  madrigals, 
and  celebrated  by  Shakspeare,  (Dr.  Dowland.)" 

The  Parochial  History  of  Bremhill  in  the  County 
of  Wilts,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  Lond.  1828^ 
pp.  206-9.  211-2.  214-5. 
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*'  Of  the  merit  of  Hampton's  Translatum  of  Pofyhiu9, 
it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  say  anything.  Its  reputa- 
tion has  been  long  established^  and  many  succeeding 
editions  prove  the  extensiveness  of  its  circulation.  One 
thing  relating  to  it,  however,  may  not  have  been  a  cir- 
cumstance of  general  remark,  and  this  is  that  the  style 
of  the  Dedication  to  Lord  Henly,  who  was  at  that  time 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Work  itself,  has 
not  precisely  the  same  character,  which  distinguishes  the 
Preface.  This  idea  is  by  no  means  my  own,  nor  is  it 
altogether  novel.  A  learned  friend  some  years  since 
suggested  to  me  that  the  outlines  of  the  Preface  were 
drawn  up  by  Hampton  himself,  and  that  the  composv 
tion  had  received  its  finishing  polish  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
characters  of  two  minds  are  easily  discernible ;  and  per- 
haps, in  one  or  two  recollections,  that  want  of  uniformity 
may  be  distinguished,  which  really  exists  in  the  Bampten^ 
Lectures  oiDr,  White,  but  which  at  the  time  of  their 
publication  wholly  escaped  the  penetration  and  sagacity 
of  certain  learned  critics,  who  were  pleased  to  infer  the 
authenticity  "  (genuineness)  "  of  the  Sermons  from  the 
regularity  of  the  style.  One  thing  is  incontrovertible. 
No  man  living  could  have  written  the  Preface  to  the 
translation  of  Polybius,  whose  mind  bad  not  an  exten- 
sive and  steady  view  of  the  subject,  which  Polybius  has 
discussed  5  and  this  praise  surely  belongs  to  Hampton. 
Neither  could  any  man  have  written  it,  whose  taste  had 
not  been  early  formed  by  the  best  models  of  antiquity, 
in  composition,  and  in  criticism  3  and  here  also  the 
claims  of  Hampton  are  indisputable.     At  the  same  time 
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diere  is  a  prafotindtieas  of  thinking,  an  energy  of  expres- 
sieii^  fli  ^regularity  of  cadence,  very  dissimilar  firom  the 
structure  of  the  sentences  in  the  TranshUkm,  and  very 
similar  to  the  best  peculiarities  of  Johnson's  phraseology. 
With  respect  to  the  Trauslation  itself,  whoever  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  will  doubt- 
less, as  must  be  unavoidable  in  such  undertakings,  be  able 
to  detect  some  mistakes ;  but  none,  it  may  be  asserted, 
of  very  material  consequence.  The  body  of  the  style  is 
firm  and  compact,  full  of  dnews  and  musdes,  and  with 
such  evident  marks  of  talent,  as  must  impress  the  reader 
with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  Hampton's  erudition,  as 
well  as  judgment." 

Beloe's  Anecdotes  qf  Literature  and  Scarce  Books 
5,286, 
This  ^  learned  A-iend '  in  all  probability  was  Dr.  Parr ; 
for  in.  August  1825,  when  the  Author  was  visitiog^  an 
enlightened  and  excellent  friend  in  Warwickshire,  he  was 
informed  by  him  in  conversation  that  Dr.  Parr  considered 
the  Preface  in  question  to  be  the  composition  of  Johnson, 
and  as  decidedly  proving  the  original  tendency  of  John- 
son's  mind  to  Whig-principles.  And  Dr.  Parr  himself 
thus  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  copy  of  the  work,  (Bi-* 
hUotheca  Parriana  p.  226,)  *'  The  gift  of  my  illustrious 
friend,  James  Mackintosh,  Nov.  26,  1794.  I  was  very 
little  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  work,  till  they 
were  pointed  out  by  Jebb,^  The  Preface  was  certainly 
revised  and  improved  by  Dr.  Johnson.  S.  P."  In  p.  328. 
he  "  reckons,  among  the  best  Translations  in  the  English 
language^  Twining's  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
Sydenham's  Dialogues  tf  Plato,  and,Hdmptm's  Trans* 
lotion  qfPofybius." 
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Of  this  Translation  Gibbon  said  ''  that  the  English 
TransUtor  has  preserved  the  admirable  sense^  and  impro- 
ved the  coarse  style  of  his  Arcadian  originaL  A  granuna- 
rian^  like  Dionysius^  might  despise  Polybius  for  not 
understanding  the  stmcture  of  words^  and  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  might  wish  for  a  version  into  Attic  Greek/' 

''  His  (Burke's)  first  avowed  Work,  the  Vindication  qf 
Natural  Society,  which  came  out  in  the  spring  of  \^^, 
may  in  fetctbe  termed  a  piece  of  philosophical  criticisni 
couched  under  the  guise  of  serious  irony.  It  was  an  octavo 
pam^^et  of  106  pages^  published  by  Cooper  at  the  price 
of  la.  6d.,  and  originated  in  anopinion  generally  expressed 
in  literary  society^  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  being 
not  only  the  best  of  that  time>  but  in  itself  wholly  inimi- 
table ;  and  in  the  approbation  expressed  by  some  persons 
of  what  were  called  his  philosophical  opinions^  which  had 
been  published  in  March^  1754.  The  design  of  Mr.  - 
Burke  was  to  produce  a  covert  mimicry  both  of  his 
'Style  and  principles ;  and  particularly^  by  pushing  the 
latter  to  their  ultimate  results^  to  force  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  their  unsoundness^  by  showing  that 
the  arguments^  employed  by  the  Peer  against  religion, 
applied  as  strongly  i^nst  every  other  institution  of  ci- 
vilized men.  His  Lordship's  philosophy,  such  as  it  was, 
was  the  newest  pattern  of  the  day,  and  of  course  excited 
considerable  notice,  as  coming  from  a  man,  who  had  made 
so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  politics ;  and  whose  career, 
after  a  youth  spent  in  the  stews,  and  a  manhood  in  tur- 
bulence and  disaffection  to  the  Government  of  his  country, 
seemed  appropriately  terminated  by  an  old-age  of  infi- 
delity.   Accustomed  to  disr^ard  honest  an^  wise  opi* 
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mm  on  other  matters^  lie  wanted  courage  to  show  his 
eontempt  of  them  on  this ;  but  at  his  death  left  to  Mallet^ 
a  brother  infidel^  the  office  of  ushering  his  benevolent 
legacy  of  deism  into  light ;  which  drew  firom  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  the  exclamation — 'A 
'  scoundrel !  who  spent  his  life  in  charging  a  popgun 
^  against  Christianity ;  and  a  coward !  who,  afraid  of  the 
'  report  of  his  own  gun,  left  half  a  crown  to  a  hungry 
'  Seotdmian  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his  death.'  The 
novelty  of  the  plan  of  attack  upon  the  dialectics  of  the 
aoble  philosopher,  caused  some  stir  in  the  literary  circles^ 
though  it  has  been  untruly  stated  by  a  virulent  enemy,  in 
^e  guise  of  a  biographer,  to  have  fiEtlLen  still-bom  from  the 
press.  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Bishop  Warburton  for  a  short 
time  believed  it  genuine ;  Mallet,  it  has  been  said,  went 
to  Dodsley's  shop,  when  filled  with  the  litetati,  purposely 
to  disavow  it ;  and  the  periodical  critics,  though  alive  tOs 
tbe  deception,  when  their  strictures  appeared  in  print, 
gtkve  it  a  full  examinaticm,  and  much  praide  for  the  inge- ' 
nuity  shown  in  the  execution.  The  imitation,  indeed,  was 
80  perfect,  as  to  eoostitute  identity  rather  than  resem- 
blance. It  was  not  merely  the  language,  style,  and  ge- 
neral eloquence  of  the  original,  which  has  been  caught ; 
hat  the  whole  mind  of  the  Peer,  his  train  of  thought,  the 
pittwer  to  enter  into  his  conceptions,  seemed  to  be  trans- 
^wA  into  the  pen  of  his  imitator  with  a  fidelity  and 
'  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  ^st'  Several  able  critics  of 
the  present  day  have  expressed  their  admiration  of  it  in 
strong  terms ;  one  of  them,  in  a  celebrated  periodical 
W«rk,  alluding  to  this  power  of  copying  an  author  in  all 
his  peculiarities,  says :  — ^  In  Burke's  imitation  of  Boling- 
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*  broke^  (the  most  perfect  speciinen  perhaps^  that  ever  will 
'  exist  of  the  art  in  question^)  we  have  all  the  qualitiesj^ 
'  which  distinguiah  the  8tyle>  or  we  may  indeed  say  the 
'  genius  of  that  noble  Writer,  concentrated  and  brought 
'  before  us ;  so  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who,  in  pemaing 
'  his  genuine  Works  merely  felt  himself  dazzled  and  dis-^ 
'  appointed — delighted  and  wearied  he  could  not  tell  why, 
'  is  now  enabled  to  form  a  definite  and  precise  oonceptien 
'  of  the  causes  of  those  opposite  sensations — and  to  trace 
'  to  the  nobleness  of  the  diction,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
^  reasoning — the  boldness  of  the  propositions,  and  the 
'  rashness  of  the  inductions — the  magnificence  of  the 
'  pretensions,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  performance,  those 
'  contradictory  judgments,  with  the  confused  result  -of 
'  whichhe  hadbeen  perplexed  in  his  study  of  the  original/  " 
Mr.  Prior's  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
.— ^        Burke  V.  1.  p.  53. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Burke  could  so  successfully  imitate  the 
style  of  Lord  BoHngbroke,  as  to  deceive  Lord  Chester-r 
field  and  Bishop  Warburton,  themselves  most  distin- 
guished writers,  and  therefore  excellent  judges  of  com- 
position, we  niay  learn  to  be  wary  in  deciding  for  or 
against  the  particular  claims  of  any  individuals  to  the  au- 
^-- J^horship  of  Junius's  Letters.  But  candour  requires  the 
Author  to  add,  that,  as  the  first  avowed  production  of 
Burke  was  a  successful,  or  somewhat  successful,  attempt 
to  imitate  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  all  argument 
against  the  claims  of  Burke  to  the  composition  of  Junius's 
Letters,  founded  on  the  dissimilarity  of  style  between 
these  two  celebrated  writers  should  be  received  with 
great  caution ;  for  he,  who  can  successfully  imitate  a  style. 
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vatf  be  equally  happy  in  the  art  of  disguising  his  own> 
if  dreumstances  require  him  to  practise  the  deception. 

"  Bolingbroke's  manner  of  reasoning  and  philoBophis-> 
ing  has  been  so  happily  caught  in  a  piece  entitled  A  FtR« ' 
dkaUan^  of  Natural  Society,  that  many^  even  acute  read- 
ers, mistook  it  for  a  genuine  discourse  of  the  author, 
whom  it  was  intended  to  expose ;  it  is  indeed  a  master- 
piece of  irony.  No  writings,  that  raised  so  mighty  an 
expectation  in  the  public  as  those  of  Bolingbroke,  ever 
perished  so  soon  and  sunk  into  oblivion." 

Br.  Jos.  Warton's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Ge^ 

niusofPope,  2,179. 

''  Sept.dOy  1798.  Read  Burke's  Vindicattm  of  Natu-^ 

ral  Society.     Except  in  parts,  (as  in  the  openii^  and 

ending,)  I  cannot  think  that  this  piece  has  much  of  Bo- 

lingbroke's  style  and  manner :  there  is  throughout  an  air 

of  constraint,  most  abhorrent  in  its  nature,  to  the  bold 

and  rapid  flow  of  Bolingbroke's  declamation.     Burke 

certainly  began  and  ended  his  labours  in  the  same  cause." 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Lover  ff  Literature, 

(by  Mr.  Green,  of  Ipswich,)  p.  102. 

"  Now  that  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  will  take  per- 

nussion  to  point  out  another  slight  inaccuracy  committed 

by  an  aathor  of  the  highest  merit.     In  Dugald  Stewart's 

Philosophical  Essays  p.  502.  ed.  8vo.  it  is  written :  ^  War- 

'  burton  has  remarked,  and  in  my  opinion  with  some  truth, 

^  that  Burke  himself  never  wrote  so  well  as  when  he 

'  imitated  Bolingbroke.'    No  reference  is  made  by  Mr. 

S.  to  any  authority  whatsoever  in  support  of  this  remark ; 

nor  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been  made  by  Warburton  in 

any  way  whatsoever,  either  written  or  conversational. 

c3 
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The  name  of  Burke  does  not  occur  in  that  Prelate's  Vienf 
of  Lord  B's  PhUotophyy  or  in  any  one  of  his  oth^  leahied 
and  argum^itative  works.  Nor  will  it  be  found  where 
some  notice  of  so  eminent  a  contemporary  might  reason* 
ably  have  been  expected^  in  the  volume  of  his  Corres^ 
pondence  with  Bishop  Hurd.  The  truth  is^  that^  though 
both  of  these  wonderful  men  were  akin  to  each  other  by 
the  possession  of  transcendent  genius^  yet  the  pursuits 
and  intellectual  habits  of  them  were  so  wide  asunder^  that 
the  one  cared  little  or  nothing  fcHr  the  doings  of  the  other, 
and  accordingly  there  never  was  any  interchange  of  sen* 
timent,  any  reciprocation  of  civility  between  them ;  nor 
even  a  critical  comment  on  the  intellectual  operations  of 
eaot  other.  In  reality^  Warburton's  pride  was  so  des- 
perately intractable^  that  he  seldom  spared  a  crumb  of 
praise  to  any  author^  excepting  the  muzded  slaves  of  hi^ 
own  school^  Hurd^  Browne^  Towne^  and  Balguy.  A 
stain  of  disgrace  must  for  ever  rest  upon  his  name  for  the 
contemptuous  mention  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  of  Dv.r 
Johnson.  See  his  Letters  to  Hurd,  p.  368.  A  most  ela* 
borate  vehemence  is  also  passed  on  this  great  man's  edi* 
tion  of  Shakspeare.  This  most  offensive  passage,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  was  thrust  in  quite  out  of  its  place  b^  the 
very  learned  compiler  of  that  publication^  from  the  base 
impulse  of  envy  towards  a  very  superior  intellect.  For, 
exalted  and  sincere  as  is  my  admiration  for  Bishop  Hurd, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  might  have  been  cut  out 
from  a  comer  of  Johnson's  mind,  without  his  missing  it." . 
John  Jacobs,  in  the  Genfs  Mag.  for  Jan.  1888. 
p.  500. 
Severe  as  was  the  satire  of  Junius,  it  produced  no  such 
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«ffeek8  as  the  bitter  iambics,  wbidi  ArchilodmSy  stimu-  ; 
lated  by  revenge,  wrote  against  Lycambes  and  his  daugh-  ; 
ter  Neobule,  who  bad  accepted  the  hand  of  a  wealthier  ' 
lover ;  -— *  they  did  homage  to  the  genius  of  Archilochus  by 
hanging  themselves ! 

Junius  is  supposed  by  some,  (at  least  was  supposed  by 
the  ht&  antiquarian,  T.  Park,)  to  have  taken  his  name 
irom  the  celebrated  work  of  Hubert  Languet,  who  died 
in  1581.     ^'  Vindicim  contra  Tyrannot^  sive  de  Princi" 
ffU  in  Populum,  Populique  in  Principem  Legiiima  Po- 
tesUOe^  1579, 12mo.     This  bears  the  name  of  Stepha- 
Ncs  Junius  13kutus!»  and  the  place  Edinburgh,  but  the 
place  was  Basil,  and  it  never  was  doubted  that  Languet;/ 
was  the  author  of  this  spirited  attack  on  tyranny.     It  was 
often  reprinted  and  translated  into  French."  Chalmers's 
Biographicai  Dictionary,     A  French  translaticm  is  now 
lying  before  the  Author,  entitled,  De  la  Puissance  Le- 
gitime du  Prince  surlePeuple^  et  du  Peuple  sur  le  Prince  : 
TteaiU  tres^utile  et  digne  de  Lecture  en  ce  Temps,  escrit 
en  Latin  par  Ebtibnnb  Junius  Brutus,  et  nouveUe^ 
ment  traduit  en  Frangois,  1581, 12mo.  pp.  409.  *'  During 
his  illness  he  was  visited  by  Madam  Du  Plessis,  who, 
though  sick  herself,  att^ided  him  in  his  last  moments. 
His  dying  words  were,   'that  the  only  thing,  which 
'  grieved  him  was,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  Mons. 
^  Du  Plessis  again  before  he  died,  to  whom  he  would 
'  have  left  his  very  heart,  had  it  been  in  his  power,  -** 
'  that  he  had  widied  to  live  to  see  the  world  reformed, 
'  but,  since  it  became  daily  w(h^,  he  had  no  longer  any 
'  business  in  it,  —  that  the  princes  of  these  times  were 
'atnioge  men^*-*that  virtue  had  much  to  suffer,  and 
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5  littk  to  get, -^  that  be  pitied  M.  Da  PlessisTerymBdi^ 
'  to  whose  share  a  great  part  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
^  time  would  &11,  and  who  would  see  many  unhappy 
'dap ;  but  that  he  must  take  courage,  for  €rod  would 
'  assist  him.  For  the  rest,  he  begged  one  thing  of  him 
'  in  his  last  farewell,  namely,  that  he  would  mention 
^  something  of  their  Mendship  in  the  first  bpok  he  diould 
'  publish/  This  request  was  performed  by  Du  Plessis 
'  soon  after,  in  a  short  Vreface  to  his  treatise  Of  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  where  he  makes  the 
following  eloge  of  this  £riend  in  a  few  comprehensive 
words.:  Isfuit  qualis  multivideri  volunt,  is  vixit  qualker 
optimi  mori  cupiunt,*' 

The  Vices,  a  Poem,  in  three  Cantos,  by  the  Author  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  1828.  12mo.  pp.  45.  The  editw 
writes  thus  in  the  prefatory  Advertisement  ?  —  "  The 
Poem  which  is  here  presented  to  the  worlds  was  found 
r^some  years  since  among  the  papers  of  the  late  John  Al- 
r55n,  long  a  vcpry  distinguished  publisher  in  Piccadilly^ 
and  himself  th<9  author  and  editor  of  some  political  and 
biographical  works  well  known  to  the  public.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  unknown  author 
of  the  Liters  of  Junius,  from  comparing  the  MS.  not 
merely  .with  X^efac^similes  published  by  Mr.  Woodfall, 
but  with  the  originals  in  his  possession.  It  was  evidently 
12  or  13  years  after,  the  Letters  of  Junius,  and  hence 
some  trivial  variations ;  but  the  general  character  and  as- 
pect of  the  hands  are  the  very  same ;  and  the  style  of 
p^unanship  in  the  original  Letters  and  in  this  Poem  is 
so  singularly  clear^  easy,  and  neat,  that  scarcely  ten  men 
of  the  same  age  would  have  written  in  a  similar  manner^ 
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^i  pethaps  no  two  men  of  genius.  It  is  presumed  also 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  Poem  its  tone  of  biting 
satire^  its  political  principles,  and  the  individuality  of  its 
personal  sarcasms^  will  concur  with  the  similarity  of 
hand  in  producing  a  conviction  of  the  identity  of  au* 
thorship.  It  would  be  marvellous  indeed^  if  two  differ- 
ent men  in  tbe  same  epoch  wrote  in  a  peculiar  character^ 
so  much  alike  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished^  and  should 
also  TTiaintjtin  the  same  principles^  entertain  the  same  per- 
sonal antipathies^  and  display  signs  of  genius  more  than 
ordinary.  The  probability  is  very  low  that  tbey  should 
foe  two  persons ;  and  very  high  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same  person." 

"  The  Vices,  a  Poem.  By  Junius.  Philips,  Charing- 
Cross.  Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  of  Thetford,  in  his  Letter  to 
Charles  Butler ,  the  amiable  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  on  the  subject  of  Junius,  justly  says  that  the 
similarity  of  hand-writings  is  a  very  fallacious  argument 
in  attempting  to  assi^  the  patriotic  effusions  of  Junius 
to  any  particular  individual.  The  Poem  now  .before  us 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  great  political  pub- 
lisher^ Almon,  who  was  not  a^vare  of  the  author.  A 
comparison  with  the  published,  specimens  of  Junius's 
hand-writing,  has  induced  the  possessors  of  it  to  throw 
it  before  the  public  for  their  opinion.  We  are  surprised 
that  ever  the  editor  or  publisher  should  have  been  so  de- 
ceived ;  the  style  of  writing,  the  formation  of  the  letters, 
being  so  entirely  different  £rom  the  spedmen  they  have 
unfortunately  selected  to  maintain  their  opinion.  As  a 
Poemy  it  possessjes  great  merit;  the  ideas  are  strong, 
nervously  expressed;  the  satire  piquant,  and  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  piece  not  bad.''    The  Gentleman's  Mag.f 
March,  1828.  p.  249. 

In  p.  312.  the  Author  has  inserted  some  matter  taken 
from  the  Inspector,  relative  to  the  recent  disooyeries  at 
Stowe ;  a  friend  has  desired  him  to  eorrect  the  states 
ment:—- * 

"  London,  March  22, 1828.  Allow  me  to  make  the  fol* 
lowing  assertions^  that  your  readers  may  not  be  misled 
by  a  document^  which  has  evidently  been  fabricated  to 
gain  the  Magazine  some  notoriety.  1.  I  can  assure  you 
from  the  best  authority^  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it^  that  Lord  Nugent  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham never  lit  upon  a  parcel  concealed  in  an  unknown 
recess.  2.  That  they  found  no  Letter  to  George  Oren-* 
viUe  from  Junius^  asking  for  legal  advice  as  to  the  risk 
of  publishing  the  Letter  to  the  King,  with  the  real  name. 
3.  That  there  was  no  Letter  enclosing  Junius's  Letter  to 
Lord  Mansfield^  with  the  author's  initials.  4.  That  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  never  went  to  Dropmore  with  any 
such  parcel.  5.  That  Lord  Grenville  never  declared  his 
intention  of  providing  for  the  publicity  of  such  docu- 
ments after  his  decease.  6.  That  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Lord  Nugent  never  pledged  themselves  to  si- 
lence until  Lord  Grenville's  decease.  7*  That  Lord 
GrenviUe  at  his  advanced  age  is  totally  uninterested  in 
the  subject^  and  never  makes  it  the  theme  of  conversa* 
tion^  or  of  research.  8.  That  Lord  Nugent  never  consi- 
dered himself  justified  in  conversing  with  his  uade  on 
the  subject^  knowing  that  it  was  one^  which  afforded  him 
no  interest.  10.  That  the  claims  of  Charles  Lloyd^  (in- 
dependently of  his  going  abroad  after  the  decease  of 
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Qm^  Gfenville,)  are  too  vague  to  justify  even  a  bus- 
pidon  that  he  was  in  any  manner  concerned  in  the  pub- 
Ikatimi  <»f  the  LeHien.  11.  That  most  men  entertain 
^mions  of  their  own  upon  ibh  mysterious  subject^  and 
h  is  highly  probable  that  iHxrd  Nugent  may  suspect  seme 
individu&l^  whose  name  has  hitherto  been  withheld  £rom 
the  pttbtie  ;  but  of  such  suspicion  he  has  no  positive  evi- 

uvnCe* 

^  I  have  now  given  a  full  reply  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
Inspector,  and  I  j^edge  my  word  that  I  have  advanced 
nothings  but  what  I  have  it  in  my  power  folly  to  sub- 
stantiate. Yuu  are  at  liberty^  therefore,  to  prefix  it  to 
your  fbrthooming  publication.  The  images,  illustrations^ 
a»i  sfa&Ses,  so  industriously  collected  and  contained  in 
your  Appendix^  show  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  the 
worlds  well  fead  upon  .every  subject,  -^ that  he  was  a 
danic  acholar,  a  play*reader,  and  an  historian,  an  ene« 
my  to  the  priesthood,  and  one  who  had  an  inveterate  de- 
testation of  the  chicanery  of  the  law." 

There  is  a  reference  to  Lord  Nugent  in  the  Preface  p. 
X*  to  The  Vices,  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos,  by  the  Author 
of  the  Letters  ^Junius : — "  Who  this  writer  was,  is 
stiU  a  mystery.  We  are  told  that  Lord  Nugent  has  re- 
cently made  discoveries,  which  are  not,  however,  to  be 
publidy  developed  till  after  the  decease  of  a  living  states- 
man ;  but  the  same  ei^iectation  has  been  so  often  raised 
in  vMn,  that,  until  the  proofs  are  adduced,  or  we  have 
the  hig^^uthority  of  the  noble  Lord  in  an  authentic  form, 
the  story  must  be  regarded  as  l^^dary." 

Of  the  Stowe-discovery,  the  Author  will  give  two 
extracts  ham  Letters  addressed  to  him  by  friends,  who 
take  much  interest  in  the  question  of  Junius. 
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''  London^  Jan.  25, 1828.  This  very  day  a  £neiid> 
who  is  r^ry  intiiQat^  mtb  the  Duke  ^  Buefcinghem, 
informed  me-that  a  idiort  tame  before  thQ  Duke  went 
abroad^he  wrotetohim  thus  -—  ^  What  will  you  give  me^ 
'  if  I  tell  you  who  was  the  author  of  Juniui  ?  /  ktiow 
'  it  ;  but  the  secret  must  be  kept  sorne  time  longer.'  I 
understand  llie  Duke  found  some  familj^-^p^per^,  by 
which  he  is^  no  doubts  in  full  possession  of  the  secret," 

"  Jan,  16, 1828.  1  have^y  however^  some  information 
for  you  relative  to  the  Grenvilles^  to  which  family  Junius 
and  Lloyd  seem  to  have  leaned  in  their  political  attach- 
ments, and  writings.  I  was  informed  some  time  ago  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had^  from  certain  documents^ 
found  in  his  archives,  discovered  who  really  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Not  having  the  honour 
of  his  Grace's  acquaintance,  I  wrote  to  a  friend,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  at  Stowe,  to  let  me  know  whether  he  had  heard 
anything  upon  the  subject  during  his  stay  there,  and 
whether  the  Duke  was  inclined  to  make  public  the  do- 
qum^ts.  In  answer  he  informed  me  that  he  had  heard 
his  Grace  express  himself  to  the  effect  of  knowing  who 
Junius  wasy  and  that  his  name  was  not  among  those,  who 
had  ever  been  suspected.  My  friend  was  net  inclined  to 
trespass  further  upon  his  Grace's  communicativeness : 
he  was  privileged  to  eat  his  mutton,  drink  his  claret,  and 
ride  his  horses,  but,  although  a  man  of  respectable  rai^, 
not  authorised  to  question  his  noble  host  upon  such  mat- 
ters. What  his  Grace's  documents  or  suppositions  are, 
I  therefore  know  not,  whether  worth  anything,  or  no- 
thing." 
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From  these  autheadc  statenentt  it  is  evident  that, 
tiMqgli  the  Stowe>-d]8oover3r  is  not  so  imiportant  as  the 
writer  in  the  Inspector  represents^  it  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  considers  himself 
tohavedetectedthenameof  the  writer;  and  the  reader 
will  remark  that  in  the  statement^  which  comments  on 
the  artide  eactracted  ftom  the  Inspector,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  fact  of  the  discovery^  or  even  its  real 
importance^  but  the  denial  goes  no  farther  than  to  con- 
tradict the  reported  extent  of  the  discovery. 

''  I  wrote  the  other  sheet  a  few  days  sinoe^  which  I 
intended  to  complete  and  forward^  but  waited  to  see  Mr. 
Woodfall^  if  possible^  in  which  I  have  succeeded.     I 
breakfasted  with  him  yesterday-morning  at  Westmin- 
ster.    He  presents  his  compliments^  and  requested  me  to 
forward  the  anecdote  about  Francis,  if  of  any  use.     You 
are  doubtless  aware  that  his  father  and  Francis  were 
schoolfellows — educated  at  St.  Paul's  School.     In  after- 
years  they  generally  attended  the  anniversary  dinners. 
On  one  of  those  occasions^  on  Mr.  Woodfiedl's  returning 
home^  he  met  an  intimate  friend^  who  said — 'I met 
you  and  Junius,  going  to  the  Pauline  Festival.'    ^  To 
whom  do  you  allude  ?'  replied  Mr.  Woodfall.   '  Francis, 
to  be  sure,  there  is  no  other  Junius.'    *  To  my  certain 
knowledge,'    replied  Mr.  Woodfell,   '  Francis  had  no 
more  to  do  wkh  Junius  than  either  you  or  I.'    The  gen- 
tleman was  quite  satified  with  Mr.  Woodfall's  positive 
denial,  and  wished  him  good  evening.     Mr.  Woodfall 
informed  me  that  there  were  many  reasons  why  Francis 
had  no  hand  in  the  Letters  ^^Ym  fether  knew  him  so 
well  —  his    capabilities — his  confined  situation-^ the 
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attached  to  the  Rassian  Embassy^  and  liad  afterwards 
been  attached  to  an  English  R^iment>  serving  in  Germa- 
ny ;  andthat  npon  his  return  to  England^  he  was  frequent- 
ly in  the  Treasury  and  its  environs ;  and  that  he  was  a 
carrier  of  new  intelligence  to  and  from  different  persons. 
'^  I  have  heard  of  the  discoveries  at  Stowe :  the  sub- 
ject was  started  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  the 
family ;  but  no  particulars  were  mentioned. 
,  "  It  was  once  mentioned  to  me^  that  the  late  Lady 
Ashburton  produced  a  proof-impression  of  one  of  Junius's 
Letters,  with  corrections  of  the  press  in  Mr.  Dunning's 
hand- writing.     This  was  afterwards  explicitly  confirmed 
by  a  Letter  from  a  person  pres^at^  when  Lady  Ashburton 
produced  the  letter.    Being  weU  acquainted  with  the 
last  Lord  Ashburton^  I  informed  his  Lordship  of  the  tale, 
and  requested  his  sentiments  upon  it.     He  disclaimed 
with  indignatiott^iis  father's  authorship  of  the  Letters, — 
said  no  such  proof-impression  had  been  found  among  his 
papers,  and  that  he  had  never  heardhismother  mention  any 
thing  of  the  kind.     He  stated  other  circumstances,  which 
led  him  to  think  that  the  story  deserved  no  attention. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  communicate  to  you  any  infor- 
mation of  importance  on  the  subject,  in  which  you  take 
so  great  an  interest.     I  have  only  to  add,  tliat  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  involved  in  as  great  obscurity  as  ever. 
With  great  respect,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  Butler." 
''  To  E.  H.  Barker  Esq." 

My  friend,  Mr.  Coventry,  in  a  Letter  dated  Bull-head 
Passage,  Jan.  5, 1828,  writes  thus :  — 
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^  In  reply  to  your  queries,  Ilieiieve  I  ean  now  strictly 
answer  tiiem.  1.  Mr.  Wood^  declares  that  every  year 
it  was  his  Other's  custom  to  destroy  all  the  papers  of  l^e 
preceding  year ;  but  with  respect  to  Junius's  oorre^nd- 
ence,  2.  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  after 
such  Letters  were  printed,  it  was  the  invariable  custom 
to  return  them  to  Junius  through  the  medium  of  the  . 
Coffee-houses.  Without  any  private  opinion,  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  from  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  Mr.  Woodfall,  that  such  packets  were  regularly 
sealed  and  delivered.  What  else  could  they  contain  ? 
3.  We  have  also  evidence  that  the  private  Letters  to  Mr. 
Wilkes  were  forwarded  through  Mr.  Woodfall.  You 
may  recollect  he  says  in  one  of  his  Notes —  *  Shew  the 
Dedicafion  and  Preface  to  Mr.  Wilkes.'  Nevertheless 
some  of  his  minor  Notes  to  Wilkes  appear  to  have  been 
sent  by  private  hand ;  for  at  the  back  of  one  the  Notes 
Mr.  Wilkes  wrote  —  ^'  Received  from  a  chairman,  who 
*  said  he  received  it  from  a  gentleman  in  Lancaster-Court 
'  in  the  Strand.'  Now  it  is  not  likely  that  Woodfall 
woold  send  to  a  chairman  in  the  Strand  to  deliver  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes." 

There  is,  as  the  Author  thinks,  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  Letters,  addressed  by  Junius  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  were  in  the  hand-writing,  which  we  consider  to 
be  the  hand-writing  of  Wilkes.  It  is  pretty  evident 
tbat  Juniuscorresponded  with  Wilkes  through  Mr.  Wood- 
&I1,  and  there  is  fair  ground  for  supposing,  from  the  ha- 
^ntual  and  the  unavoidable  caution  of  Junius,  that  he 
woold  require  copies  to  be  taken  in  Mr.  Woodfall's  office, 
and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  porter,  by  a  private 
hand,  or  by  the  Penny-post.     It  is.  certain  that  Mr. 
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Wilkes  was  in  the  habit  of  endoraiiig  the  -L6ttei%  and 

stating  when  he  receired  each,  and,  (where  he  knew  tiie 

feet,)  from  whom.     Thus  one  communication  was  re* 

oeived  from  "a  chainnan/'  (1,  263.)  another  "  by  tibe 

Penny-post,"  (1, 29^)     Mr.  Butler  slates  the  Letter  io 

the  King,  which  he  saw  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  possession,  to 

hare  been  in  a  different  hand  from  the  others,  and  tibk 

is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  which  the  Author 

has  given,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  not  any  originals,  but 

'only  copies.     The  Author  adds  that  there  is  a  lady  nov 

living,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  used  to  be  locked  up 

by  old  Woodfall  till  she  had  executed  her  allotted  tasks 

of  transcription ;  he  kept  possession  of  the  Letters,  and 

dictated  the  matter  to  her  from  them.     Moreover,  the 

Letter,  sent  to  Garrick  by  Woodfall  in  the  name  of 

Junius,  was,  not  an  original,  but  a  copy. 

'^  It  was  Mr.  Woodfall's  lawyer,  who  resided  in  Pater^ 

noster-Rotv,  that  copied  Grarrick's  Letter  in  Mr.  Upootfs 

possession.     The  copy  of  the  other  Letter  you  were  kind 

enough  to  hand  me,  is  wholly  new  to  me — if  g^iuine^ 

(and  it  certainly  is  in  Junius's  style,)  it  is  not  a  little 

singular  that  the  original  ia^  not  in  Garrick's  papers. 

The  odds  are  very  great  that  he  should  have  parted  with 

it,  as  Garrick  made  a  practise  of  keeping  all  his  Letters* 

Mr.  Woodfall  knows  nothing  of  it  —  it  was  not  forwarded 

to  Garrick  through  his  father.    Jlow  Junius,  (unless  he 

lived  at  Richmond,  and  was  intimate  with  some  of  th^ 

King's  household,  which  Sackville  was,)  should  forward 

such  a  Nate  to  Garrick  so  quickly,  quite  puxzles  me. 

It  is  more  surprising  than  the  case  of  3winney,  although 

Woodfall  knew  that  the  following  day." 

Extract  from  Mr.  Coventry's  Letter  dated  WandsvMrlh  Common 
/«/v26.  1827. 
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JTie  only  specamens  of  Junius's  writii)g>  whether  in  a 
rad  or  a  feigned  hand^ —  whether  in  his  own  hand^  or  in 
the  band  of  an  omannensiB^ — on  which  reliance  can  be 
placed,  are  the  private  Letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  H.  S. 
Woodfall  in  the  possesion  of  the  present  Mr.  Woodfedl. 
The  latter  states  that  it  was  the  practice  of  his  father  to 
destroy  all  correspondence  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  -«•  we 
wiE  admit  that  it  was  his  general  practice,  but,  if  such 
had  been  his  universal  and  invariable  practice,  even  the 
private  Letters  of  Junius  addressed  to  himself  would  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  holocaust.  The  preservation  of 
the  private  Letters -proves,  beyond  all  doubt>  that  Wood* 
&11  would  have  preserved  every  original  communicaticm 
of  Junius,  if  each  and  all  had  been  in  his  power.  The 
sa^position  of  Mr.  Coventry  is  well  warranted — that 
Junius's  Letters,  at  least  the  public  Letters,  were  return* 
ed  to  himself  through  the  Coffee-houses  mentioned  in  the 
private  Letters  to  WoodfalL 

The  Author  subjoins  a  Letter,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  friendly  courtesy  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Rough : 

^  Serjeant's  Inn,  Chancery-Lane,  April  12,  1827* 

"Dear  Sir, 

I  hasten  to  acknowledge  your  Letter,  with 
the  printed  papers  accompanying  it,  delivered  at  my 
chambers  by  Mr.  Maxon.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  I 
can  render  you  so  very  little  service  in  respect  of  the 
subjects,  on  which  you  write. 

"  The  Letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Wilkes  passed  through 
my  hands  to  Mr.  WoodfiEdl,  and  are  those,  which  appear 
m  his  edition  of  1812.  They  belonged  to  Mr.  P.  Ebns- 
ley,  the  late  Principal  of  St.  Alban's,  who,  as  I  believe, 
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possessed  them  as  executdr  to  his  fether.  His  know^ 
ledge  of  me  as  a  brother-Westminster  with  me  and  the 
circamstance  at  my  having  maitied  an  aclmowledged 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkes  induced  him  to  decline  lettii^ 
JVIr.  Woodfftll  have  them  without  my  assent.  They 
came  to  me  from  my  friend^  Mr.  Hallam^  to  whom  they 
were  afterwards  returned  for  Mr.  Elmsley. 

'*  Mr.  Wilkes  used>  I  have  been  told,  to  say  that  he 
knew  who  the  author  of  Junius  was  —  that  it  was  not 
Rosenhagen ;  but  he  never  said  it  was  not  Sir  P.  Fran- 
cis. The  latter  used  to  dine  at  Kensington  frequently, 
,  and  once  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Rough's  hair,  (she  was 
then  quite  a  girl.)  She  had  an  obscure  imagination  that 
her  father  once  said,  she  had  met  Junius.  All  this  is  too 
slight  I  admit,  to  build  any  conclusion  upon. 

"  In  the  Letters,  I  fear,  I  have  to  answer  for  the 
striking  out  of  a  line  or  two,  in  which  the  late  King  was 
spoken  of,  upon  alleged  personal  knowledge,  with  an 
expression  of  much  bitterness.  It  was  an  idle  precaution 
on  my  part,  inasmuch  as  Junius's  opinions  could  have 
done  little  harm  to  any  one,  and  were  sufficiently  avowed 
in  other  Letters.  I  have  never  seen  the  Letters,  about 
which  you  enquire,  since  they  were  given  back  by  me  to 
Mr.  Halkm,  for  Elmsley. 

"  1  may  mention  here  that  some  Letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
forming  a  part  of  his  correspondence  with  his  daughter, 
(Mary,)  and  published  by  Longman  and  Rees,  1804, 
also  passed  through  my  hands.  They  were  purchased  of 
Sir  Robert  Baker,  Bart.,  then  of  Richmond,  for  £300, 
by  Mr.  Hatchard,  jointly  with  Longman  and  Rees.  I 
was  induced  to  superintend  the  publication  with  a  yiew 
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of  sefving  Mr.  Hatchard^  and  of  guarding  against  any** 
thing  appearing  in  the  Letters  unpleasant  to  the  feelings 
of  my  wife.  She  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Wilkes. 
With  him  I  never  was  in  company :  he  was  dead  before 
I  knew  his  daughter.  Of  that  daughter  our  dear  Dr. 
Parr  thought  with  veneration.  For  myself^  life  has 
never  been^  what  it  once  was^  since  I  lost  her. 

'^  There  is  nothing  secret  in  what  I  have  thus  commu- 
nicated. I  am  yours  truly^ 

W.  Rough." 
"  To  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq." 

Mr.  Butler,  in  the  Letter  addressed  to  the  Author,  re^ 
fers  to  the  story  about  Lady  Ashburton  having  had  in  her 
possession  some  proof-sheets  of  Junius's  public  Letters, 
Information  of  this  sort,  (and  we  have  had  abundance 
of  it  in  the  matter  of  JuniuSy  we  may  expect  more,  and 
therefore  the  Author  adds  these  remarks  and  invites 
public  attention  to  them,)  is  often  too  vague  for  argument, 
and  the  feict  is  generally  too  improbable  for  evidence. 
Dunning  might  have  written  papers  on  similar  subjects^ 
and  under  similar  signatures,  and  yet  might  not  have 
written  the  Letters  qi£  Junius  in  question.  Neither  Lady 
Ashburton,  nor  the  person  present,  might  be  sufficiently 
qualified  to  give  any  correct  opinion  on  the  subject ;  they 
mi^t  perhaps  be  easily  deceived.  The  story,  if  true, 
is  destitute  of  the  circumstantiality,  without  which  it 
cannot  be  used  in  evidaice.  The  Author  is  not  inclined 
to  view  such  stories  as  .  sheer  inventions ;  they  have  a 
firan^tion  of  truth,  but  may  have  more  superfieies  of 
erroor,  than  solidky  of  fstct,  the  superstructure  may 
overhang  the  base  /  the  errour  origioates  rather  in  unin* 
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teational  misoonoeption^  than  in  studied  deception^  or  a 
great  disregard  to  veracity ;  and  it  gathers  strength^  as 
it  proceeds^  because  the  defects  of  memory  are^  in  conver<- 
sational  narration^  promptly  and  imperceptibly  supplied 
by  the  lively  and  inventive  power  of  imagination  in  the 
narrator.  In  the  course  of  time  truth  and  fiction  are  so 
blended  in  his  mind^  that  he  cannot  distinguish  one  from 
the  other. 

Surely  it  is  dangerous  to  undertake  to  deny  the  truth 
of  all  such  stories^  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
be  pure  inventions.  The  pointy  then^  is>  not  to  credit 
the  whole  story  with  innocent  gullibility^  but  to  separata 
the  small  portion  of  truth  from  the  surrounding  fiction^ 
and  to  account  for  the  fiction  itself.  In  this  way  we  do 
not  offer  any  violence  to  strongs  however  mistaken^  opi- 
nion ;  and  we  may  hope  that  that  opinion  will  yield  to 
the  force  of  our  arguments^  because  thol^e  arguments  do 
not  strike  at  the  person,  but  at  the  subject.  There  is  no 
wounded  self-love  roused  to  defend  itself^  and  in  its  fer- 
vour not  only  confounding  the  supposed  personality  of  the 
language  used  by  an  opponent^  with  the  real  attack  made 
on  the  question  at  issue>  but  so  hoodwinking  its  discern- 
ment^ that  truth  ceases  to  be  at  all  perceptible.  Thus 
argumentation  often  idly  continues  —  thus  logomadiy 
grievously  rages  —  thus  the  ball  rolls  on  in  its  fiery  course^ 
against  whatever  solid  bodies  it  may  impinge^  rebounding 
again  and  again  till  all  its  vitality^  activity^  and  energy 
are  destroyed  by  the  gradual  annihilation  of  its  substance. 

In  pp.  227-  256.  mention  is  made  of  a  passage  in  the 
Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft's  Love  and  Madness :  there  are 
two  others^  also  referring  to  Charles  Lloyd :  — 
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'^  Does  any  one  admire  Jumos  for  sajriag  tliat  hk  veci^ 
should  die  with  him^  and  for  keeping  his  word  ?  But 
this  was  only  saying  he  would  not  enlarge  the  circle  of 
thoae^  to  whom  his  secret  was  already  known.  For  that 
he  was,  as  he  says, '  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,' 
I  csnnot  think.  The  original  Letters  are  written  in  a 
female  hand.  But  Junius  is  now  known.  Let  any  man, 
at  any  time  of  life,  make  an  experiment  of  not  compimii- 
cating  to  a  single  individual,  during  twelve  months,  a 
single  scheme,  a  single  prospect,  a  single  drcumstimQe 
respecting  himself.  Let  him  try  how  (hard)  it  is  to  lock 
up  every  thing,  trifling  or  serious,  sad  or  merry,  within 
his  own  solitary  breast.  There  are  easier  tasks.  This 
boy,  (Chatterton,)  did  it  during  his  whole  life."  P.  140. 

"  Mr.  L.  never  took  off  his  mask,  but  rather  chose 
that  Fame  should  dress  up  an  ideal  writer,  and  worship 
him  as  the  author  of  Junius,  than  to  claim  the  etem$4 
crown  in  his  own  name  and  person,  (rood  men  are  satis- 
fied with  the  applause  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
scatter  diarity  with  the  invisible  hand  of  bounty.  May 
not  great  men  be  formed  in  the  same  mold  ?  May  not 
obscurity  appear  to  enlarge  an  ideal,  as  well  as  a  real 
object  ?  Grod  would,  perhaps,  be  something  less  of  God, 
were  he  visible.  But,  as  I  said,  I  neither  know  nor 
care  what  was  Chatterton's  motive."  P.  209. 

In  pp.  260.  262.  263.  I  have  mentioned  Dr.  Parr's 
high  opinion  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster,  who  with  Dr. 
Fanner  first  turned  the  attention  of  Dr.  Parr  to  Charles 
liloyd  as  the  writer  of  Junius* s  Letters,  I  should  have 
added  the  following  testimony  contained  in  the  Bi- 
bliolheca  Parriana  p.  373 :  — 
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"  (Lihd's)  celebrated  Letters  on  the  preient  State  of 
Poland,  1773.  8vo.  '  This  book  was  ivritten  by  the  sa- 
*  gackms  and  benevolent  Mr.  Lmd^  the  friend  of  the 
'  profimndly  phiknophiaal  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forsterof  Gol- 
'  Chester^  and  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham^  and  Tnt<nr 
'  to  the  worthy  and  enlightened  King  of  Poland.  S.  P.* " 

E.  H.  BARKER. 

netford,  June  30, 1828. 


Erratvm  .—p.  MOjioMrtnot  before  the  Amtkor. 


THE  CLAIMS 

OF 

SIB    PHILIP    FKANCIS 

TO  THE 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  DISPROVED, 
In  a  Letter  euldressed  to  Charles  Butler^  Esq. 


1.  I  readUy  avail  myself  of  a  public  cnpdvtaiiityi 
ti  testifying  my  respect  for  your  great  taxents,  oon- 
Biderable  attainmeiits,  moral  worth,  and  high  cluH. 
racter;  and  of  expressing  my  sinc^e  hope  tiud; 
TOUT  life,  so  us^ul  and  so  honourable,  wUl  be  spared 
by  a  merciful  Providence,  while  you  are  capable  of 
sharing  in  the  enjoyments  of  life;  that  literatmei 
will  continue  to  solace  the  growing  infirmities  of 
9gei  and  that  you  will  yet  Uve  to  witness  thettsi** 
umph  of  that  Gause,  which  you  have  so  well  mm>* 
tained  by  your  knowledge  and  leaxning,  candour 
aad  good' manners-^  the  triumph!  (tf  Paruament^ 
wisdom  over  Eedesiastical  feaxs ;  of  moral  justice 
over  legalised  wrong ;  of  religious  principle  over 
pditicaf  prejudice ;  and  of  Christian  charity  over 
rrotestant  intolerance. 

2.  In  considering  the  question  shout  the  audior*: 
ship  of  Junius,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  while  Mr; 
Taylor  selects  certaihpassages  from  the  Letters  of 
Junius  to  establish  certain  points,  Mr*  Coventry 
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selects  other  passages  to  prove  points  of  an  opposite 
tendency :  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  writers  on 
the  question.  Nay,  the  very  same  passages  of  Ju^ 
nius  sometimes  serve  to  supply  the  writers  with 
inferences  of  a  very  opposite  tendency.  How  does 
this  difference  of  jud^ent  arise  ?  Because  they, 
in  pursuit  of  their  different  objects,  are  not  impar- 
tiaUy  discussing  the  general  question,  but  only 
searching  for  arguments  to  support  th^ir  own 
theory.  He  who  is  impartially  considering  the  sub- 
iect,  IS  able  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  either 
y  producing  other  passages  of  Junius,  or  by  adduc- 
ing  various  circumstances  and  fiicts  extraneous  to 
the  passages,  or  by  qualifying  ike  opinions  of  the 
contending  writers  from  internal  evidence,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  passives  themselves.  Controver- 
sies of  this  compucated  sort  can  only  be  decided  by 
men,  who  investigate  the  claims  advanced  for  e^cn 
supposed  author  Si  the  Letters  of  Junius,  with  the 
apparent  partiality  of  an  advocate,  and  at  the  same 
ta&e  widi  the  apparent  zeal  of  an  opponent,  allowinff- 
to. each  argument^  in  proof  or  in  disproof,  the  fu& 
force  which  belongs  to  it,  and  admitting  neither 
more  noir  less. '  Argumentation  so  pursued  isrde^ 
ihonstiation,  and  necessarily  carries  conviction  to- 
tiie  mind  of  the  reader ;  but  ar^mnenitation  so  pur« 
sued  has  not  yet  been  employed  to  settle  the  qms- 
tion,  which  I  have  nnderwen  to  discuss. 

3.  Mr.  Taylor  has  adduced  a  multitude  of  fects, 
indd^its,  circumstances,  and  arguments,  to  identify 
Sir  Philip  Francis  with. Junius:  he  supposes  him* 
self  to  have  succeeded  in  his  object.  Mr.  Coven- 
try is  equally  confident  of  having  successfully  iden- 
tified Lord  Oeorge'  Sackville  with  Junius,  and  he 
has  produced  •  a  work  of  equal  magnitude.  Well, 
&en,  if  so  many  apparency  striking  ^pmofe  support 
the  claims  maae  lor  t^eidnight,.  as  wieli  as  for  the 
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nofaieniaiif  we  may  learn  die  great  cautioii  vHie h  m 
MoesHJFjr  to  be  oMerred  in  puranin^  die  suliject)  if 
we  kope  to  arrive  at  any  right  condusion.  And  I 
draw  a  most  inq)ortBnt  inference  from  the  faast  c£ 
these  conflicting  proc^  of  authorship,  viz.  that  tibe 
ehdms  in  a  great  degree  neutralise  each  other ;.  for 
he  who  on  strong  grounds  contends  for  Sir  Philip 
Francis's  authorship,  is  on  strcmg  grounds  opposed 
by  him  who  pleads  for  the  authorship  of  LordGeoigei 
&ckville  :  then  it  prores  that  such  grounds  of  argu-. 
ment  in  fiayour  of  the  one  may  be  entitled  to  no 
great  wei^rht,  because  similar  eprounds  are  taken  in^ 
mvour  of  me  other,  and  our  confidence  in  either  bodyt 
of  argumentsis  weakened  ordestroyed.  For  instance^ 
if  Sir  Philip  Francis,  in  penmanship,  writes  like  Ju-»; 
nius,  so  does  Lord  George  SackviUe.  But  Junius  was' 
npt  a  duoMiy^  Hke  the  German  Deity  Akis  men-) 
tioned  by  Tadtus :  if  he  was  Sir  Philip,  he  was  not 
Lord  George.  Then  similarity  of  hand*writing  is  zs, 
fallacioas  criterion  for  tracing  the  authorship  m  Ju-* 
nius*  Then  in  discussing  the  question  between  the. 
knight  and  the  nobleman,  wemust  strike  out  of  the  ao- 
oountaH  the  arguments  common  to  eaeh,  and  judge 
by  the  number  and  the  we^ht  of  those  peeuUar  to. 
eadi*  On  tUs  plan  we  shaU  brinsp  the  cohtrover^ 
t»  a  narrower  point,  and  proceed  on  safer  prinei* 
pies.  But  no  man  has  yet  made  the  attempt  to 
act  on  this  plan;  and  can  we  then  wonder  that  tdba* 
ON^troTersy  still  continues  ? 

4.  Mr.  Taylor,  p.  379,  says :  —  " '  To  shM^'  *  io. 
sireen,'  are  examples  of  a  system  of  orthography 
uniformly  acted  on  by  both  writers,  (Junius  ana  Sir. 
Philip  Frauds,)  however  rarely  practised  by  others." < 
But  Mr.  T.  is  mistaken ;  for  1  have  by  acddentmet- 
with  the  following  instance  in  a  Letter  of  Sir  Wm« 
Dmper  to  the  Editor  of  the  PutHc  JdoerH&er  April- 
84)  1769.   ( WoodM's  Junius  1,  AAA.) :— <'  A  wxi-. 
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ter,  who  when  repeatedS]^  called  upon  to  avow  him^ 
seU;  and  personsuly  maintain  his  accusation,  stili 
Skulks  in  tlie  dark,  or  in  the  mean  suhterfWe  of  a 
mask."  And  it  wonkt  be  easy  to  produce  ot£er  ex- 
amples fir<mi' contemporary  wrkers. 

5.'  Mr.  Taylor  lays  great  stress  on  the  identity  of 
Veteran  with  Junius^  and  as  he  shews  Veteran  to 
have  been  Sir  Philip  Francis,  he  contends  that  the 
hitter  is  Junius.  But  whether  we  suppose  VeSereen 
and  Jumns  to  be  really  one  and  the  same  writer,  (and 
Junius  certainly  does  identify  himself  with  Vtbsran^) 
or  liie  latter  to  have  assumed  the  identity  for  his  own 
rarposes,  there  is  great  difficnky  in  eoneludii^  Sir 
Phjiip  to  have  been  Junius.  1  hat  Junius  displaya- 
a  '^  minute  and  eommissarial  knowledge  of  petty 
military  matters''  is  true ;  and  this  seems  to  prove  a 
elose  connection  with  the  War-Office  or  &e  Horse- 
Guards.  Now  Veteran  confines  himself  whol^  to 
the  subject  of  the  transactions  in  the  War-Office ; 
ffiid  supposing  Sir  Philip  to  have  been  Veteran^  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  met,  as  Sir  Philip  was  him- 
self in  the  War-Office,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  transactions.  Had  the  earliest  publicatiorf  of 
Junius  been  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Letters  of  Veteran^  there  would  have  beeii  much 
force  in  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Taylor  for  identifying^ 
Ae  two  writers  with  Sir  Philip,  as  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  a  man  wishing  to  plead  his  own  cauito 
may  contrive  to  identify  it  with  public  questions  — 
that  public  spirit  may  arise  out  of^ private  motives ' — 
that  public  good  may  be  the  professed  aim,  while  in- 
dividual interest  is  the  secret  spring  —  and  that  pa-* 
triotism  may  be  apparently  the  ruling  principle, 
while  party-purposes  are  the  latent  and  real  objects. 
Events  of  tins  kind  are,  even  in  our  own  times,  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Sir  Philip  Francis  might,  as  a  Clerk  in  the  War-: 
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Qfice»  with  the  coii8ciatt«M»w  of  slighted  serrioes, 
or  as  a  jaaa  with  the  vengeance  of  oulsraged  feeling8» 
have  had  good  reason  for  exDosing  the  transactions 
of  that  Office  topublicanimadversion,  for  denouncing 
certain  individuals,  for  appealing  to  public  sympathy^ 
and  for  identifying  his  cause  with  tlue  public,  good* 
All  this  is  perfectly  natural  and  quite  intelligiUe-— 
it  MiaHT  have  given  birth  to  a  Junius,  but  unluckily 
for  the  hypothesis  Jtimus  had  sprung  up  two  or  three 
years  btfore^  at  first  under  other  names,  and  then 
under  th^t  Boman  appellation — Junius — had  taken 
his  station^  and  that  elevated  station  related  not  to 
the  proceedings^  of  the  War-Office  alone  or  chiefly^ 
avowedly  or  secretly,  which  we  should  have  expectM 
from  Sir  Philip  Francis  as  a  Clerk  in  that  Office,  but 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  Par^ 
liament,  and  to  the  general  transactions  of  the  £m- 

?ire,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  interests. 
nfluenoed  then  by  this  consideration,  I  cannot  ad- 
mit the  claims  made  for  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  the 
authorship  of  Junius,  and  I  would  ur^e  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  this  novel  objection,  with  all  the  force 
with  which  it  can  be  employed.  It  is  quite  con* 
trary  to  all  sound  principles  of  reasoning  —  to  all 
just  views  of  human  nature  —  to  all  the  repeated 
lessons  of  experience  —  and  to  all  the  fair  limits  of 
rational  belief —  to  suppose  and  to  declare  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  either  avowedly  or  anonymously, 
when  he  was  27  years  of  age,  (i,  e.  ^  when  the  first 
of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  being  the  earliest  of 
the  known  productions  of  Junius,  made  its  appear* 
ance,')  should,  though  a  mere  Clerk  in  the  War- 
Office,  have  ventured  to  enter  into  public  political 
discussion  at  all  — :  that  he  should  have  either  over- 
looked or  dei^ised  the  danger  of  the  attempt  —  that 
hediould  have  thrown  so  serious  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  advancement,  should  he  be  detected,  — 
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that  he,  instead  of  promotiiig  the  wishes  of  his  em- 
ployers, instead  of  aiding  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  of  which  hefonned  apart  however  subordinate, 
instead  of  sympathising  with  all  around  him  as  bound 
by  the  common  tie  of  interest,  should  have  laboured 
with  the  most  vigilant  energy  to  effect  such  purposes 
as  were  inconsistent  with  his  situation,  opposed  to 
his  {)ropess  in  life,  and  calculated  to  subvert  alike 
the  inmience  of  his  patrons  and  the  power  of  the 
Ministry,  —  that  he,  a  mere  Clerk  in  the  War^Of- 
fice,  should  have  commenced  his  literary  career  by  a 

\^  series  of  papers  perfect  in  their  s^le  of  compositioii, 

.  and  his  political  career  by  professing  those  high  pub- 
Ec  principles,  which  belong  only  to  the  tongues  or 
the  pens  of  men,  who  have  been  for  a  series  of  years 
running  their  course  of  usefulness  and  of  fame^  — 
that  he  should  have  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  in  the  severest  terms  with  the  apparent 
skill  of  an  experienced  rhetorician,  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  an  able  statesman,  the  lofty  tone  of  an  inde- 
pendent  spirit,  the  persevering  zeal  of  a  di^terest- 
ed  patriot,  and  a  Demosthenic  vehemence  of  diction 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  human  eloquence.  If 
Sir  Philip  Francis  did  in  such  circumstances  write 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  then  the  history  of  the  world, 
itself  has  exhibited  no  similar  or  second  instance  of 
this  sort,  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  by 
all  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  nothing 
is  too  little  or  too  great  for  human  credulity. 

.•  *  6.  The  earliest  composition  of  Junius  before  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Junius^  is  a  Letter  signed 
JPoplicda^  and  dated  April  28th,  1767.  (2,  451.) 

''  In  that  Letter  he  thus  chiaracterises  Lord  Chatham : 
**  Without  any  uncommon  depravity  of  mind,  a 
man  so  trusted  might  lose  all  ideas  of  public  {)rinci- 
ple  or  gratitude,  and  not  unreasonably  exert  himself 
to  perpetuate  a  power,  which  he  saw  his  fellow-citi* 
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zenaweak  and  abject  enough  to  surrender  to  him. 
Bttt  ify  instead^f  a  man  of  a  common  mixed  charao; 
ter,  whose  rices  might  be  redeemed  by  some  ^- 
pearance  of  virtue  and  generosity,  it  should  have 
unfortunately  happened  Uiat  a  nation  had  placed  all 
their  eonfidence  m  a  man  purely  and  perfectly  bad ; 
if  a  great  and  good  prince,  by  some  &tal  delusion, 
Imd  made  choice  of  such  a  man  for  his  first  Minis* 
ter,  and  had  delegated  all  his  authority  to  him,  what 
seeurity  would  theit  nation  have  for  its  freedom,  or 
that  pnnce  for  his  crown  ?  The  history  of  every 
nation  that  once  had  a  claim  to  liberty,  will  tell  us 
what  would  be  the  progress  of  such  a  traitor,  and 
what  the  probable  event  of  his  crimes.''  [the  Earl  of 
Chatham.]  ^^  Let  us  suppose  him  arrived  at  that 
moment,  at  which  he  might  see  himself  within 
readi  of  the  great  object,  to  which  all  the  artifices^ 
die  intriffues,  the  hypocrisy,  and  the  impudence  of 
his  past  ufe  were  directed.  On  the  point  of  having 
the  whole  power  of  the  crown  committed  to  him, 
what  would  be  his  conduct?  An  affectation  of 
prostrate  humility  in  the  closet,  but  a  lordly  dic- 
tation of  terms  to  the  people,  by  whose  interest  he 
had  been  supported,  by  whose  fortunes  he  had  sub- 
sisted. Has  ne  a  brother  ?  That  brother  must  be  sa- 
crificed,*' [Lord  Temple,  brother-in-law  of  Lord. 
Chatham.]  "  Has  he  a  rancorous  enemy  ?  That 
enemy  must  be  promoted,"  [the  Duke  of  Bedford.] 
'^  Have  years  of  his  life  been  spent  in  declaiming 
aeainst  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  &,vourite  r 
That  £avourite  must  be  taken  to  his  bosom,  and 
made  the  only  partner  of  his  power,"  [Lord  Bute.] 
^'  But  it  is  m  the  natural  course  of  tiiiings  that  a 
deenpotic  power,  which  of  itself  violates  every  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  constitution,  should  be  acquired  by 
means,  which  equally  violate  every  principle  of  ho- 
nour and  morahty.    The  office  of  a  grand  Vizir  is 
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inconsistent  with  a  limited  monardiy,  and  can  never 
subsist  lon^  but  by  its  destruction.  The  same  mea^ 
sures,  by  i^di  an  abandoned  proflig;!^  is  advanced 
to  power,  must  be  observed  to  maintain  him  in  it. 
The  principal  nobility,  who  might  disdain  to  submit 
to  the  upstart  insolence  of  a  dictator,  must  be  remo- 
ved from  every  post  of  honour  and  authority ;  all 
public  employments  must  be  filled  with  a  despicable. 
set  of  creatures,  who  having  neither  experience  nor 
capacity,  nor  any  weight  or  respect  m  their  own 
persons,  will  necessaruy  derive  all  their  little  busy 
importance  from  him."  etc.  etc.  The  Editor  of 
Woodfall's  Junius  here  makes  the  following  re- 
marks :  —  ^^  This  severe  invective  is  aimed  affainst 
the  late  Lord  Chatham,  formerly  the  Rt.  Hon.^Vin« 
Pitt  The  reader,  by  a  perusal  of  the  preceding 
Letter,  is  already  acquainted  with  the  utter  averaion 
which  Junius  felt  for  this  nobleman  on  vaiioua  po- 
litical accounts,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  dispute.  His  aversion,  however,  softened 
as  their  political  views  approximated,  and  was  at 
length  converted  into  approbation  and  eulogy.  See 
for  a  further  explanation  the  Note  to  Miac.  LeUer 
No.  12.  V.  3.  p.  4."  The  passage  in  Junius's  Mu-- 
cellaneaus  Zjetter  here  cited  is  this :  —  *'  Why  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  should  continue  to  hold  an  employ- 
ment of  this  importance,  while  he  is  unable  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  it,  is  at  least  a  curious  question. 
But  it  is  infinitely  more  material  to  enquire  why  the 
interregnum  is  not  committed  to  pe<^le  of  a  higher 
rank  and  character."  The  following  Note  is  sub- 
joined :  —  "  We  have  here  another  proof  of  the  hos- 
tility of  Junius  at  one  period  to  uds  nobleman^  a 
previous  proof  having  already  occurred  in  the  Jkfisc. 
Letter  No.  L  V.  2.  p.  451.  to  the  Note  appended 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  In  the  Privaie  Letter 
No.  23.  dated  Oct.  19,  1770.  (1,213.)  he  still  insinu- 
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ateft  Ml  didike ;  for  in  requestiDg  Ae  printer  of  the 
PMic  Adoertiger  to  contradict  his  bemg  the  autlior 
of  the  Letters  subscribed  A  Whig  and  an  EnglMr 
many  he  adds,  ^  I  neither  admire  the  ^mter  nor  his 
idoU  Who  the  Writer  of  these  Letters  was,  we 
know  not ;  but  the  idol  was  certainly  Lord  Chatham. 
In  reality  it  was  not  till  about  the  date  of  Letter 
LIV*  (August  31,  17T1.)  under  his  favourite  sig- 
nature of  JunittSy  that  he  began  to  think  commend- 
ably  of  this  Nobleman,  2,  310. : ' —  ^  It  seems  I  am 

*  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Oppo^tion.  If 
^  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  shoula  have  been 
^  better  supported.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
'  public  declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chat- 

*  luun*  I  well  knew  what  unworthy  conclusions 
^  would  be  dra^Ti  from  it.     But  I  am  called  upon  to 

*  deliver  my  opinion,  and  mirely  iiUnotmthe  lUde 

*  eenaure  of  Mr.- Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal, 
^jtutice  to  a  num,  who,  I  caress,  has  grown  upon 
^  my  esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of 
'  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulj^ar  ambition,  I  ques- 

*  tion  whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of 
'  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  Mp  vote  will  hardly 
^  reeommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or  to 
'  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.     But,  if  his  ambition  be. 

*  upon  a  level  with  his  understanding;  if  he  judges 
<  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for  himself,  with  the 

*  same  superior  genius  which  animates  and  directs 
^  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision, 
^  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
^  him.  Recorded  honours  shall  ^ther  round  his 
^  monument,  and  thicken  over  bun.  It  is  a  solid. 
^  &bric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that  adorn  it* 
^  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric : « 
'  these  praises  are  extorted  from  me,  but  thev  will 

*  wear  well ;  for  they  have  been  dearly  earnea.' " 

Among  tlie  earlier  papers  of  Junius  are  several 
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passages,  which  anunadvert  bitterly  on  X.ord  Chat^ 
nam.  The  second  Letter  of  Poplicola^  dated  May 
28,  1767.  (2.  458.)  runs  thus :  —  «  Your  conre- 
spondent  C.  D.  (W.  D.)  profes^s  to  undeoeiye 
tne  public  with  respect  to  some  reflections  thrown 
out  upon  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Mr.  Wilkes's 
Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Without  under* 
taking  the  defence  of  that  gentleman's  conduct 
or  character,  permit  me  to  observe  that  he  was  the 
instrument,  and  a  useful  one  to  the  party,  therefore 
should  not  have  been  sacrificed  by  it.  He  served 
them  perhaps  with  too  much  zeal ;  but  such  is  the 
reward  which  the  tools  of  faction  usually  receive, 
and  in  some  measure  deserve,  when  they  are  im- 
prudent enough  to  hazard  every  thing  in  support  of 
other  men's  ambition.  I  cannot  admit  that,  Decanse 
Mr.  Pitt  was  respected  and  honoured  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  therefore  deserves  to  be 
so  now;  or  that  a  desoription,  which  might  liave 
suited  him  at  one  part  of  his  life,  must  of  necessity  be 
the  only  one  applicable  to  him  at  another.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  a  very  honest  commoner  may  become 
a  very  corrupt  and  worthless  peer ;  and  I  am  in- 
dinea  to  suspect  that  Mr.  C  D.  ( W.  D.)  will  find 
but  few  people  credulous  enough  to  believe  4hat 
either  Mr.  Rtt  or  Mr.  Pulteney,  when  they  aoeept* 
ed  of  a  tide,  did  not,  by  that  action,  betray  their 
friends,  their  country,  and,  in  every  honourable 
sense,  themselves.  Mr.  C.  D.  (W.  D.)  wilfully 
misrepesents  the  cause  of  that  censure,  which  was 
very  justly  thrown  upon  Lord  Chal^am,  when  the 
exportation  of  com  was  prohibited  by  proclamation. 
The  measure  itself  was  necessary,  and  the  more  ne- 
cessary from  the  scandalous  delay  of  the  Ministry 
in  calbng  the  Parliament  together;  but  to  maintain 
that  the  proclamation  was  legal,  and  that  there  was 
a  suspending  power  lodged  in  the  Crown^  was  such 
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an  outrage  to  the  conmijon  senile  of  toankind,  and 
wid  a  dmae'  attack  upon  the  Constitution,  as  a  free 
people  oroEt  never  to  fOTgive.  The  man,  who 
mttntabea  those  doctrines^  ought  to  have  had  the 
Tarpeian  rock  or  a  gibbet  for  his  rewatd.  Another 
gentleman,  upon  that  occasion,  had  spirit  and  patri- 
otim  enough  to  declare,  even  in  a  respectable  as- 
s^bly,  that,  when  be  advise4  the  proclamation,  he 
did  it  with  th^  strpi^est  conviction  of  its  being  il- 
legal; but  he  rested  his  defence  upon  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  of  tibe  case,  and  submitted,  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  his  country.  This  noble  conduct 
deserved  the  applause  and  ^titude  of  the  nation, 
wliile  that  of  the  Earl  of  Clatbam,  and  his  miser- 
able understrappiers,  deserved  nothii^  but  detestar- 
tioii  tol  eontempt." 

In  another  letter  signed  Anti-'SeJanm  Jun.  and 
dated  June  24,  1767.  (2,  466.)  Junius  says: — "  It 
is  w(^rth  while  to  consider,  though  perhaps  not  safe. 
to  pomt  out,  by  what  arts  it  hath  been  possible  for 
lum,  (the  fkyrl  of  Bute,)  to  maintain  himself  so  long 
in  power,  and  to  skveeja  himself  from  national  jus- 
tice. Skmie  of  th^n  hlive  been  obvious  enough ; 
the  rest  may  without  difficulty  be  guessed  at.  ,  but 
whatever  they  are,  it  is  not  above  a  twelvemonth 
^[0,  since  they  mij^ht  have  all  been  defeated,  and 
the  venomous  spider  itself  caught  and  trampied  on 
in  its  own  webs. '  It  was  then  his  good  fortune  to 
corrupt  on^  man,  from  whom  we  least  of  all  expect- 
ed so  base  an  apostasy,  (the  Earl  of  Chatham.) 
Who  indeed  could  have  sui^ected  that  it  should 
erer  conwt  with  the  spirit  or  understanding  of  that, 
person,  to  aece})t  of  a  share  of  power  under  a  per- 
nicicms  court-minion,  whom  he  himself  had  affected 
to  detest  or  despise,  as  much  as  he  knew  he  was 
detested  and  despised  by  the  whole  nation?  I  will 
not  censure  l^Qi  for  the  avarice  of  a  pension,  aor 
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the  melancholy  ambition  of  a  title.  These  were  ob- 
jects, which  he  perhaps  looked  up  to,  though  the 
rest  of  the  world  thought  them  far  beneatii  his  ae- 
ceptance.  But,  to  become  the  stalking-horse  of  a 
stallion,  to  shake  hands  with  a  Scotchman  at  the 
hazard  of  catching  all  his  in&my,  to  fight  under  his 
auspices  a^inst  the  Constitution,  and  to  receive 
the  word  from  him,  preroffative  and  a  thistle,  (by 
the  once  respected  name  of  Pitt !)  it  is  even  below 
contempt.  But  it  seems  that  this  unhappy  country 
had  long  enough  been  distracted  by  their  divisions, 
and  in  the  last  mstance  was  to  be  oppressed  by  their 
union.  May  that  union,  honourable  as  it  is,  sub- 
sist for  ever  !  May  they  continue  to  smell  at  one 
thistle,  and  not  be  separated  even  in  death  !" 

In  another  Letter,  signed  CorreggiOy  and  dated 
Sept.  16,  1767.  (2,473.)  Junius  says:  —  "  You 
may  give  us  a  Commander-in-chief,  (the  Marquis 
of  Granby,)  and  a  Secretary  at  War,  (Lord  Bap- 
rington,)  seeming  to  pull  at  two  ends  of  a  rope,  while 
a  shp-knot  in  the  middle  may  really  strangle  three- 
fourths  of  the  army;  or  a  lunatic  brandishing  a 
crutch,  (Lord  Chatham,)  or  bawling  through  a  grate, 
or  writing  with  desperate  charcoal  a  Letter  to  NorA 
America. 

In  another  Letter  without  a  signature  and  dated 
Dec.  1&,  1767.  (2,  512.)  Junius  writes  thus:  —  "  I 
will  not  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  British  people 
is  sunk  into  so  criminal  a  sftate  of  stupidity;  that 
there  does  exist  a  particular  set  of  men,  base  and 
treacherous  enough  to  have  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  a  lunatic,  (Lord  Chatham,)  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  their  honour,  their  conscience^  and  then* 
country,  in  order  to  carry  a  point  of  party,  and  to 
gratify  a  personal  rancour,  is  a  truth  too  mekmcholy 
and  too  certain  for  Great  Britain.  These  were  tfce 
wretched  Ministers,  who  served  at  the  altar,  whilst 
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the  hieh  priest  himself,  with  more  than  frantic  fury, 
offered  up  his  bleeding  country  a  victim  to  America.'' 
In  another  Letter  of  Junius,  signed  Dcfumrigkt^ 
and  dated  Dec  22,  1767«  (2,  517«)  we  read:-- 
^*  Your  correspondent  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Macaroni, 
in  h^  account  of  the  new  muiistenal.  arrangements, 
has.  thrust  in  a  laboured  bombast  panegyric  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  in  which  he  tells  us  ^  that  this  coun- 

ar  owes  more  to  him  than  it  can  ever  repay.'  Now, 
r.  Wood&U,  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Macaroni, 
that  this  country  does  owe  more  to  Lord  Chatham 
than  it  can  erer  repay;  for  to  him  we  owe  the 
greatest  part  of  our  national  debt;  and  that  I  am 
sure  we  never  can  repay.  I  mean  no  offence  to 
Mr.  Macaroni,  nor  any  of  your  gentlemen  authors, 
who  are  so  kind  as  to  give  vs  citizens  an  early  peep 
behind  the  political  curtain,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
so  much  incense  offered  to  an  idol,  who  so  Utde  de* 
serves  it.''  The  editor  here  presents  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing note :--"  See  the  conclusion  of  Misc.  Letter 
No.  4.  V.  2.  p.  469.  (dated  St.  James's  Coffee-house, 
Aug.  25,  I76T.  ^  And  is  it  by  such  a  prop  that 
'  Grafton  thinks  to  stand,  after  dirowing  down  hig 
<  idol  Pitt,  at  whose  false  altar  he  had  before  sacri* 
«  Seed  his  friends?')  and  Private  Letter  No.  23.  V.  1, 
p.  213.  (already  cited,)  in  which  the  same  term  is 
Implied  to  Lord  Chatham." 

In  another  Letter  of  Junius  dated  Aug.  29, 1768* 
and  signed  Lucius,  (3,  105.)  we  have  these  words  r 
•—  "  I  think  I  have  now  named  all  the  Cabinet,  but 
the  Earl  of  Chatham.  His  infirmities  have  forced 
him  into  a  retirement,  where  I  presume  he  is  ready 
to  suffer,  with  a  sullen  submission,  every  insult  and 
disgrace,  that  can  be  heaped  upon  a  miserable,  de- 
crepid,  worn  out  old  man.  But  it  is  impossible  he 
should  be  so  fer  active  in  his  own  dishonoiu*,  as  to 
advise  the  taking  away  tm  employment,  given  as  a 

c 
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reward  for.tlie  first  nuiitsry  subeeis,  thiii<diatihguish.- 
ed  Us  entrance  into  Administraiiiim.  He  i&  indeed 
a;  compound  of  oontradictionB;  but  his  Letter  to'  Sir 
Jeffery  Amherst  slamb  upon  record^  and  is  not  to 
be: explained  away.  You  Know^my  Lord,  that  Mr; 
Pitt  therein  assured  Sir  Je&ry  Aienherst,  that  the 
Government  of  Virginia  was  given  him  merely  as  a 
reward,  and  solemnly  pledged  the  roval  faith  that 
bis  residence  should  never  be  requirea.  Lost  as  he 
is,  he  would  not  dare  to  contradict  this  Letter.  If 
be  did,  it  'would  be  something  more  than  madness. 
The  disorder  must  have  quitted  his  head^  and  fixed 
itself  in  his  heart" 

In  another  Letter  of  Junius  dated  Oct  19,  1768. 
and  signed  AttUms^  (3, 173.)  we  have  these  words : 
-f-T  "The  life  of  this  young  man,  (the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume,)  is  a  satire  on  mankind.  The  treachery, 
which  deserts  a  fnend,  might  be  a  virtue  compared 
to  the  fawning  baseness,  whidi  attaches  itself  to  a 
declared  enemy.  Lord  Chatham  became  his  idol, 
introduced  him  into  the  most  difficult  department  of 
&e  State,  and  left  him  there  to  shift  for  himself.  It 
was  a  masterpiece  of  revenge."  "  The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham—  I  had  much  to  say,  but  it  were  inhuman  to 
persecute,  when  Providence  has  marked  out  the  ex- 
ample to  mankind ! "  Here  the  editor  observes :  — 
**  Lord  Chatham  was  at  this  time  so  severely  tortured 
andxrom  away  by  the  gout,  that  it  was  supposed  he 
neter  would  be  able  to  resume  an  active  ^art  in  po- 
lities. His  Lordship  had  resigned  bis  post  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal  three  days  previous  to  the  date  of  this 
Letter,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  office  on  Nov.  2. 
fiillowing  by  the  Earl  of  BristoL" 

In  another  Letter  dated  Oct  16,  1771.  signed 
Jmius^  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  •(1,320)  we 
r^eadi;  —  "  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  you 
say  about  grtai  men^    They  ace  indeed  a  worthless, 
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pitiful  race.  Chatham  has  gallantly  thra9i^  away 
the  scabbard,  and  never  flinched,  l^vom  that  {no- 
ment  I  beean  to  like  him." 

In  another  Letter  of  Junius  dated  Sept.  7,  177  !♦ 
signed  Junius^  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  (1» 
287.)  we  have  these  words:  —  "Lord  Chatham's* 
project,  for  instance,  of  increasing  the  number  of 
Knights  of  Shires,  appears  to  me  admirable,  and  the 
moment  we  have  obtained  a  triennial  ParUament;^ 
it  ought  to  be  tried."  (1,290.)  «  Besides .  that  I 
approve  highly  of  Lord  Chatham's  idea  of  infujsing 
^  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  Constitution,  to 
^  enable  it  to  bear  its  infirmities,'  (a  brilliant  ex- 
pression, and  full  of  intrinsic  wisdom,)  otlier  reasons 
concur  in  persuading  me  to  adopt  it.  I  have  no 
objection  to  paying  him  such  compliments  as  carry 
a  condition  with  them,  and  either  bind  him  firmly 
to  the  cause,  or  become  the  bitterest  reproach  tQ 
him,  if  he  deserts  it.  Of  this  last  I  hav^e  npt  the 
most  distant  suspicion.  There  is  another  mai^  in* 
deed,  with  whose  conduct  I  am  not  so  completely 
satisfied.  >  Yet  even  Ae,  I  think,  has  not  resolution 
enough  to  do  anything  flagrantly  impudent  in  th^ 
£Eice  of  his  coimtry.  At  the  saime  time  that  I  thin]^ 
it  good  policy  to  pay  those  compliments  to  lK)r4 
Chatham,  wmch,  in  truth,  he  has  nobly  deserved, 
I  should  be  ^lad  to  mortify  those  contemptible  crea- 
tures who  c^  themselves  noblemen^" 

These  appear  to  be  all  or  the  principal  passages 
in  the  Letters  of  Junius,  which  censure,  or  applaud 
the  conduct  and  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham. 
Some  of  them  are  quoted  by  Mr.  .Coventry,  and 
accompanied  by  the  following  remarks :  —  'Vl  h^yi^ 
stated  in  the  Preface  tliat  it  was  not  my  intentioj^  to 
enter  into  the  claims  of  others*  They^  have.all  be^ep 
ably  refuted,  excepting  the  last  candidate,  Sir.  Phir 
lip  Francis,  whose  claims  have  only  been  J)<3iticed  by 
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tke  Edmburgh  Beviewersj^  [and  in  Mr*  Charles 
Butler's  Beminigcences*'}  ^^  Those  learned  Critics 
have  not  gone  systematically  into  the  question,  but 
have  been  ^ided  by  die  inffenuity  of  the  volume 
laid  before  them.  As  they  nave  not  come  to  any 
*  satisfactory  conclusion,  I  shall  merely  state  a  few 
lacts  here,  which  will  at  once  shew  that  it  is  idle 
for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  Sir  Philip  had  any 
claim  whatever  to  the  authorship  of  the  Letters, 
more  than  Mr.  D'Oyley,  or  any  other  person  whom 
Junius  may  have  casually  mentioned.  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  patronised  and  encouraged  by  the  Earl 
ci  Chatham,  and  it  was  through  his  patron^e  that 
Sir  Philip  became  Secretary  to  General  BUgh.  By 
the  same  recommendation  he  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Ambas- 
sador to  Lisbon.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  which 
Junius  entertained  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham."  [Mr. 
C.  then  cites  passages  from  V.  1,  p.  213.  2,  452. 
610.  516.  3,  108.  174.  and  proceeds.]  "  These  ex- 
tracts are  sufficient  to  shew  that  Sir  Philip  Francis 
and  Junius  were  two  distinct  persons.  Could  Sir 
Philip  Francis  have  made  use  of  such  language 
against  the  very  man,  who  had  brought  him  forward 
in  the  world  ?  It  is  contrary  to  reason  and  common 
sense.  The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
Nov.  1817,  has  blended  Sir  Philip  Francis  with  the 
speeches  of  the  f^l  of  Chatham,  which  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  question,  any  further 
than  that^' Junius  may  have  borrowed  some  of  his 
ideas  from  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence,  as  he  evi- 
dently did  from  other  distinguished  characters.  The 
line  of  politics  pursued  by  Junius  and  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  was  totally  different  on  American  Taxa** 
tion,  which  of  itself  shews  there  was  no  connexion 
between  them.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Earl  of 
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Chatham.  On  the  deoetse  of  that  nobleman  he 
passed  a  high  enlogium  on  hu  character,  and  obser* 
ved  that  be  bad  kfil:  no  one  behind  him  that  bore 
any  resemUance  to  him.  Sir  PhiKp  had  just  cause 
for  this  opinion,  having  been  raised  to  the  station  be 
then  held  in  sodety  tbougb  that  noblemto's  inters 
est  Junius  bad  cause  for  bi&  invective  against  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  The  prominent  part,  whic^  be 
(when  Mr.  Pitt,)  took  against  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  after  the  unfortunate  afiair  at  Minden,  would 
naturally  sour  him  against  that  distinguished  States- 
man, however  highly  be  migbt  admire  bis  abtliHes. 
Junius  admired  the  (dntities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  but 
he  detested  the  manJ*  As  great  importance  i$  at^ 
tached  to  this  part  of  the  question  by  Mr.  Taylor 
and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  it  is  proper  to  ent^ 
into  a  minute  ancfcareful  examination  of  it^  Where 
the  investigation  of  truth  is  concerned,  prolixity  is 
often  unavoidable,  and  as  often  o(mnnenclable. 

While  I  fully  agree  with  Mr,  Coventry  in  bi^  in* 
ference  that  '^  it  is  contrary  to  reason  and  common 
sense"  to  suppose  ^^  that  Sir  PhiUp  could  have  made 
use  of  sucb  language  against  the  very  man,  wb0 
had  brougbt  him  forward  in  tbe  worlc^"  I  must  pen- 
sure  him  for  bis  im&irness  in  stating  only  a  part  of 
the  case.  1.  He  omits  tbe  mention  of  tbe  high 
panegyric  passed  by  Junius  on  tbe  same  Lord  Chair 
ham,  and  of  course  does  not  reconcile  tbe  apparent 
contradiction;  for  the  censure  would  seem  to  be 
balanced  by  the  commendation,  more  particularly 
as  the  latter  flowed  from  the  pen  of  Junius  at  a  later 
period  of  bis  authorship.  2.  He  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Notes  in  Woodmll's  edition  of  Junius,  wbidh 
I  have  cited  above,  wbere  tbe  apparent  contradiction 
is  moat  satisfrctorilir  and  unanswerably  explained. 
3.  He  uhwarrantably  assigns  to  Junius  a  private 
motive  for  the  invectives  against  Lord  Cbatham^ 

c  2 
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when  the  note  referred  to  clearly  proves  that  the 
dislike,  which  Junius  in  the  early  part  of  his  auAor- 
'ship  had  to  Lord  Chatham,  originated  in  the  differ* 
ence  of  political  feeling  and  objects,  as  the  subse- 
quent attadunent  to  him  is  to  oe  traced  to  an  ap- 
.proximation  in  their  political  opinions.  4<.  The 
inference  then,  which  Mr.  C.  draws  from  the  sup- 
posed private  animosity  of  Junius  to  Lord  Chatham 
in  favour  of  Lord  George  Sadkville,  falls  to  the 
r~  ground ;  in  the  words  of  Cowper, 

I  ''  Such  reatonitig  fklls  like  an  inverted  cone, 

v..^^;^  "  Wanting  its  proper  base  to  stand  upon." 

-S.  He  represents  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  have  been 
'<<  an  enthusiastic  admirer"  of  Lord  Chatham  with- 
out admitting  the  fact  that  Sir  Philip  in  his  own 
words  ^^  admired  him  as  a  great,  illustrious,  fcadty 
human  beinff." 

Having  &en  discussed  what  Mr.  Coventry  has 
T8aid  on  this  subject,  let  us  now  advert  to  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, and  we  shall  find  equal  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  treatment  of  the  question,  however  we  may 
be  disposed  to  praise  the  ingenuity  of  his  work. 
Mr.  T.  p.  94.  writes  thus :  —  «  On  Jan.  29,  1770. 
the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  took  place, 
and  Lord  North  was  made  prime  Minister ;  but  this 
was  not  the  turn,  which  Junius  expected.  He  again 
persecutes  the  Administration  with  as  much  vigour 
as  before,  though  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
that  had  occurred,  it  appears  that  he  had  greater 
fears  than  ever  for  his  own  safety.  Yet  once  more 
his  spirits  revive,  and  he  conceives  it  nossible  that 
his  wishes  may  be  accomplished.  On  March  17tii, 
after  desiring  Woodfall  to  do  whatever  he  thinks 
best,  to  give  publicity  to  the  Letter  he  should  send 
on  the  foUowmg  day,  he  adds,  ^  Now  is  the  crisis^' 
(1,*207.)     The  Letter  he  alludes  to  was  written 
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in  vindioation  of  tke  Remonstonce  of  the  .City  of 
London,  and  was  desimed  to  encourage  the  intendr- 
ed  Remonstrance  of  the  City  of  Westminster.^ 
When  this  Letter  was.  sent  to  Woodfall,  the  writ- 
er's hopes  were  at  the  highest  point  of  elevation. 
He  had  heard  that  Lord  Chatham  meant  to  support 
the  Remonstrance,  and  under  that  impression  hav- 
ing at  once  laid  aside  his  wonted  caution,  and  all  the 
prejudices  he  had  entertained  against  that  noble- 
man, he  directly  avows  himself  to  be  of  his  party. 
His  Note  to  Woodfall  is  as  follows :  — '  Sunday, 

*  March  18,  1770.     This  Letter  is  written  wide, 

*  and  I  suppose  will  hot  fill  two  columns.  For  God's 
^  sake  let  it  appear  to-morrow.  I  hope  you  received 
'  my  Note,  of  yesterday.  Lord  Chatham  is  deter- 
^  mined  to  go  to  the  Hedl  to  support  the  Westminster 

*  Bemonstrance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  con-- 
^quer  them  at  last.'  (1,  210.)  But  he  was  agaia 
disappointed.  The  Ministry  kept  their  places  in 
consequence  of  the  King's  determination  in  their 
&vour.  From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  given 
up  all  serious  thoughts  of  being  able  to  displace 
them ;  and  with  the  motive  he  dropped  the  name  of 
Junius*"  [The  final  Letter  signed  Junius,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Camden  through  tiie  Public  Adver- 
tiser without  date,  but  following  the  one  addressed 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  Jan.  21, 1772.  This  statement, 
then,  IB  very  erroneous.]  "  His  opinion  of  Lord 
CSiatham  seems  to  have  often  fluctuated.  In  his 
next  Note  to  Woodfall.  he  says,  *  I  neither  admire 
the  writer  (of  the  Whig^J  nor  his  idol,'  (Lord  Chat- 
ham, (1,*  210.)  The  met,  however,  is  easily  ex- 
plained: Lord  Chatham,  in  this  Paper,  the  Whig, 
was  '  panegyrized  in  very  warm  terms'  for  his 
conduct. wiuL  regard  to  the  t^txation  of  America. 
This,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  subject  on  which 
Junius  always  differed  from  him.    As  an  admirer 
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of  Mr.  George  Grenville  in  t^  part  lie  took  on 
that  occasion,  it  was^  impossible  l£at  Jmiins  cooM 
approve  of  Lord  Chatham's  conduct :  vet  this  was 
the  only  subject,  whereon  he  latterly  dissented 
from  him;  for  about  10  months  after  tnis  time  he 

says  to  Mr.  Home,  '  I  did  not  intend dearly 

earned,'  2,  810.'*  [The  entire  passa^^e  has  been 
cited  above.]  ^^  Still  he  declares  *  he  listens  with- 
'  out  the  smallest  degree  of  conviction  or  assent, 
^  when  Lord  Chatham  affirms  tiiat  the  authority  of 
^  the  British  Legislature  is  not  supreme  over  the 
>  Colonies,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  supreme 
«  over  Great  Britain,'  (2,  350.) 

^<  Let  us  turn  now  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  see 
what  was  his  opinion  of  Lord  Chiatham.  We  need 
not  look  far,  nor  trouble  ourselves  widi  a  long  in- 
ference.  It  is  recorded  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
.  and  in  terms  so  express  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
exact  agreement  with  that  of  Junius.  ^  In  the  early 
^  part  of  my  life,'  says  Sir  Philip,  <  I  had  the  good 
^  fortune  to  hold  a  place  very  inconsiderable  m  it- 

*  self,  but  immediately  under  the  late  Earl  of  Cfaat- 
'  ham.     He  descended  from  his  station  to  take  no- 

<  tice  of  mine;  and  he  honoured  me  with  repeated 
^  marks  of  his  &vour  and  protection.  How  warm- 
'  ly,  in  return,  I  was  attached  to  his  person,  and 
^  how  I  have  been  grateful  to  his  memory,  they, 

<  who  know  me,  know.    I  adamred  km  as  u  greats 

*  illustrwus^  FAULTV  human  being,  whose  charader^ 
\            ^  like  att  the  noblest  toorhs  of  human  composUioni 

%  •*'  should  be  determined  by  its  excellenc/^s,  not  by 

*  its  defects,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  diese 
^  circumstances,  though  I  confess  I  am  prond  of 

<  them,  if  they  did  not  lead  me  iKatuiaily  to  the  snb- 

*  ject  immediately  in  question.  In  the  year  1760. 
^  Mr;  Secretary  Pitt  recommended  it  to  the  late 
^  King  to  send  the  present  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Am- 
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*  bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 

*  Court  of  Lisbon.    The  same  recommendation  en- 

*  gaged  the  Noble  Lord  to  appoint  me  his  Secre- 
*tary,'  (Mr.  Francis's  Speech,  Febr.  12,  1787.) 
In  a  subsequent  Speech  Sir  Philip  again  mentions 
Lord  Chatham  as  '  a  person,  whose  name  he  should 

*  never  recollect  without  admiration  and  reverence,^ 
(May  24,  179L)  When  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  by  his 
India-Bill,  proposed  to  take  the  Trial  by  Jury  out 
of  the  Indian  system  of  judicature,  Mr.  Francis 
spoke  as  follows :  — '  If  a  British  House  of  Com- 
^  mons  can  on  any  terms  consent,  in  any  instance, 
'  to  abolish  a  Trial  by  Jury,  and  if  tlie  people  at 
'  large  are  insensible  of  the  danger  of  such  a  prece- 
'  dent,  individuals,  who  have  done  their  duty,  must 

*  submit  to  their  share  in  the  mischief,  which  they 
'  could  not  prevent.  I  fear  tlie  temper  and  the  cha* 
'  racter.of  the  nation  are  changed.  Though  I  am 
'  not  an  old  man,  I  can  remember  the  time,  when 
'  an  attempt  of  this  nature  would  hav«  thrown  the 
'  whole  kingdom  into  a  flame.  Had  it  been  made, 
'  when  a  great  man,  (the  late  Earl  of  Chatham, j[ 
^  who  is  now  no  more,  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  he 
'would  have  started  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  he 
'  would  have  solicited  some  friendly  hand  to  deposit 
'  him  on  tliis  floor,  and  from  this  station  with  a  mp- 
'  narch's  voice  would  have  called  the  kingdom  to 

*  arms  to  oppose  it.  But  he  is  dead,  and  has  left 
'  nothing  in  this  world  that  resembles  him.     He  is 

*  dead ;  and  the  sense,  and  honour,  and  character^ 

*  and  understanding  of  the  nation  are  dead  with  him.' 
(Mr.  Francis's  Speech,  Parliamentary  Debates  16, 
228.)  This  brilliant  eulogium  on. one  of  the  noblest 
of  men,  is  in  a  style  woruiy  of  .the  subject,  —  'tlie 
highest  style  of  Junius,'  —  and  it  is  as  like  him  in 
sentiment  as  in  style.  Whether  the  qualified  terms, 
in  which  each  bestowed  his  conmiendation,  were 
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occasioned  by  both  entertaining  precisely  the  same 
views  of  his  Lordship's  character,  though  it  is  a 
matter  of  inferior  consequence,  may  perhaps  be  as- 
certained by  the  following  considerations.  To  have 
approved  at  the  same  time  of  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville  and  Lord  Chatham  was  impossible.  The  con- 
duct of  the  latter,  during  the  period  he  was  last  in 
office,  was  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  all 
Mr.  Grenville's  friends.  Not  content  with  Lord 
Temple's  consent  to  give  up  his  brother,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  and  comprehensive  Ad- 
ministration, Lord  Chatham  is  said  to  have  required 
so  many  other  sacrifices  from  that  nobleman  and  his 
party,  that  he  lost  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
of  really  benefitting  his  country.  What  added  to 
this  misconduct,  as  it  was  generally  deemed^  was 
the  countenance  he  gave,  by  retaining  place,  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Dufee  of  Grafton.  To  this  part  of 
Lord  Chatham's  life  Sir  Phflip  probably  adverts, 
when  he  affirms  that  his  Lordship's  chaiacter  was 
in  some  respects  jfe«^;  and  Junius,  by  the  severity 
of  his  attack  on  his  Lordship  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod, evinced  that  it  excited  his  displeasure,  (2, 467.) 
This  cause,  however,  did  not  continue  long.  In 
the  autumn  of  1768.  Lord  Chatham  resigned  the 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  having  for  many  months 
been  unable  to  execute  its  duties.  The  first  act  of 
his  fireedom  from  ministerial  connexions  was  the 
effecting  of  a  perfect  reconciliation  with  Earl  Tem- 
ple, and  Mr.  George  Grenville.  It  was  not  till  the 
Sessions,  which  commenced  in  Jan.  1770.  that  he 
was  able  to  attend  Parliament.  The  speeches  he 
then  made,  and  the  line  of  conduct  he  pursued,  gave 
general  satisfaction.  When  this  alteration  iii  his 
practice  had  been  marked  with  the  characters  of  a 
determined  plan,  and  ^  he  had  ffallantly  thrown 
away  the  scaobard,'  (1,*321,)  both  Junius  and  Sir 
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Philip  Frauds,  as  one  mail»  testify  the  almost  uii- 
bounded  respect  they  entertained  for  laim.  To  con- 
demn Lord  Chiatham's  behaviour  to  Mr.  Geoi^e 
GrenviUe,  was  in  effect  to  support  the  latter.  But 
JttK^iiB  took  a  decided  part;  and  by  the  manner,  in 
which  lie  advocated  Mr.  Grenville  s  cause,  he  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  biassed  by  interested 
motives."  in  p.  104.  Mr*  Taylor  says:  —  "In 
176d.  the  prospiect  was  altered  by  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Grenville  from  o£5c6^  and  by  his  refusing  to 
take  any  plac6  again.  Under  the  new  arrangement 
Sir  Philip  had  no  friend :  his  hopes  would,  there- 
fore, be  oirected  to  anothier  change  :  and  whatever 
was  calculated  to  give  stability  to  the  existing 
power,  would  be  viewed  by  him  with  apprehension. 
This  accounts  for  the  attacks  of  Junius  on  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Camden.  By  lending  their 
great  influence  to  an  Administration  so  confessedly 
weak,  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  hold  together 
by  any  inherent  principle  of  its  own,  they  were 
open  to  every  censure,  which  attached  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  measures.*' 

In  p.  140.  Mr.  Taylor  has  these  words :  —  "  Sir 
Fhilip' declares  that  he  .was  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on: the  night  (Jan.  9,  1770.)  this  speech  was  made, 
4nd  that  he  heard  Lord  Chatham  make  use  of  the 
v^ry  words,  which  it  contains.  In  this  instance  the 
idetitity  is  brought  home*  ^  I  heard  it  from  Lord 
^  Chatham,'  says  Sir  Philip,  that  power  without 
^.i^it  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  object  that 

*  cap  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination.  It  is  at 
^  once  re»  dete^abiiis  et  oiducaJ  "  {Essay  on  the 
Begencyr  p.  223.   in   Mr.  T.'s  book.)     «  In  the 

*  printed  speech  this  passage  is  as  follows :  —  *  Pow- 
^;.er  without  right  is  the .  most  odious  and  detestable 
'  object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  imagination ;  it  is 
'  oot  odly  pefnicioa3  to  those  who  are  subject  to  it,) 
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^  but  tends  to  its  own  destruction*  It  is  what  my 
^  noble  friend  Lord  Lyttleton  has  truly  described 

*  it,  Res  detestabilis  et  cadnca.  The  motto  in  the 
same  Essay  presents  us  with  another  quotation  from 
Lord  Chatham's  Speech :  —  *  There  is  one  ambition 

*  at  least,  which  I  will  not  renounce  biit  with  my 
<  life.  It  is  the  ambition  of  delivering  to  my  poste- 
'  rity  those  rights  of  freedom,  which  I  nave  received 
'  from  my  ancestors/  Earl  of  Chatham,  Jan,  9, 
17T0,  In  this  quotation  the  words,  which  I  ever 
win  aeknowledffef  should  have  been  inserted  after 
least.  By  the  alteration,  as  in  the  former  example, 
Sir  Philip  again  proves  his  uncontrollable  property 
in  the  printed  Speech.  But  what  does  he  say  be- 
sides ?  '  After  the  noble  speaker  of  these  words, 
no  man  has  so  good  a  right  to  make  use  of  them  as 
I  have.'  Perhaps  it  was  not  intended,  but  according 
to  our  present  argument,  there  is  a  truth  in  this  as- 
sertion beyond  what  strikes  the  eye ;  for,  if  his  Lord- 
ship uttered  the  words.  Sir  Philip,  who  had  given 
them  to  the  public,  had  a  better  title  to  them  than 
any  other  man  except  his  Lordship,  He  fiirther 
observes: — '  They  express  a  principle,  on  which  I 
have  acted,  and  I  resort  to  them  as  my  own.'  He 
has  always  been  a  firm  friend  to  liberty ;  but  why 
he  should  resort  to  these  expressions  as  his  own,  and 
with  a  right,  which  no  other  man  but  the  speaker  is 
warranted  to  assume,  is  under  any  other  supposition 
than  the  above,  incomprehensible.  Another  quo- 
tation from  the  same  Speech  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  Sir  Philip's  Pamphlet  on  Paper  Currency  2  — 

*  It  was  said  by  Wm.  Earl  of  Chatham  40  years  ago, 

*  or  somebody  has  recorded  it  for  him,  that  it  was 

*  a  maxim  he  had  observed  through  life,  when  he  had 

*  lost  his  way,  to  stop  short,  lest,  by  proceeding 

*  without  knowledge,  and  advancing  from  one  false 
^  step  to  pother,  he  should  wind  himself  into  an 
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<  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  never  be  able  to  reco- 

*  yer  die  right  road/  " 

In  p.  145.  Mr.  Taylor  writes  thus :  —  "Sir  Phi- 
Up  arows  his  title  to  this  latter  speech  (of  Lord 
Chadiam,  Jan.  22,  1770.)  He  not  only  quotes  ity 
bat  was  present  at  its  delivery.  In  his  pamphlet  on 
Paper  Currency  are  these  remarkable  words:  *  Let 

*  die  war  take  its  course,  or,  as  I  heard  Lord  Chat-* 

*  ham  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  mo- 
'  narch's  voice.  Let  discord  prevail  for  ever.* 
The  speech  says :  ^  If  the  breach  in  the  Constitu- 
'  tion  be  effectually  repaired,  the  people  will  of 
'  themselves  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  if  not, 

*  MAY  DISCORD  PREVAIL  FOR  EVER.'  ( Almou's  AneC- 

doles  of  Lord  Chatham^  2,  119.)  The  sentence  is 
in  bodi  cases  printed  in  small  capitals,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  peculiar  emphasis.  It  should  also 
be  observed  that,  frequent  as  are  these  quotations 
from  the  speeches  in  question,  I  know  of  no  other 
instances,  wherein  Sir  Philip  has  alluded  to  or  tran- 
scribed any  expressions  maae  use  of  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham in  other  printed  speeches." 

In  p.  205.  Mr.  Taylor  cites  from  a  speech  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  April  11,  1796.  these  words:  — 
"  With  all  these  transactions  in  my  view,  I  declare 
now,  on  the  principles  and  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Chatham,  that  I  rejoice  that  America  resisted." 

Again,  in  p.  208.  Mr.  Taylor  sajrs :  —  "An  ad- 
mirer of  Lord  Chatham,  and  m  principle  a  thorough 
anti-Gallican,  Junius  would  acknowledge  every 
opinion  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  Sir  Philip's  speeches,  (Febr,  12,  1787.) :  — '  It 
'  has  been  the  deliberate  policy,  not  the  passion,  of 
'  England,  in  all  times  but  those  of  the  House  of 
'  Stuart,  to  prefer  the  friendship  of  any  distant  nar 
'  tion  to  that  of  France.  But  now,  it  seems,  we  are 
^  arrived  at  a  new  enlightened  era  of  affection  for  our 
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'neighbours^  and  of  Ubera&y/to   our  enemies, 

'  of  which  our  uninstnicted  ancestors  had  no  con- 
'  ception.  The  pomp  of  modern  eloquence  is  em- 
'  ployed  to  blast  even  the  triumphs  of  Lord  Chat- 
'  nam's  Administration.  The  polemic  laurels  of  the 
^  father  nxtist  yield  to  the  pacific  myrtles,  which 
'  shadow  the  forehead  of  the  son.     Sir,  the  first  and 

*  most  prominent  feature,  in  the  political  character 
■^.  *  of  X<ord  Chatham,  was  anti-Galkcan.    His  glory  is 

^  founded  on  the  resistance  he  made  to  the  united 

*  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.     The  present 

*  Minister  has  taken  the  opposite  road  to  fame ;  and 
'  France,  the  object  of  every  hostile  principle  in  the 
'  policy  of  Lord  Chatham,  is  the  gens  amicimma  of 

*  his  son.'" 

Affain,  p.  356. :  —  '^  Though  neither  Junius  nor 
Sir  Philip  Francis  were  at  Uiat  time  members  of 
Parliament,  yet  they  attended  the  debates  in  both 
Houses;  both  were  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
same  time,  on  two  particular  occasions;  both  were 
accustomed  to  take  notes  and  report  speeches,  espe- 
cially those  of  Lord  Chatham;  and  two  of  the  latter 
by  8ir  Philip,  and  one  of  Burke's  by  Junius,  were 
sent  in  a  perfect  state  to  Almon  for  publication.  Ju- 
nius makes  reference  in  his  Private  Letters  to  por- 
tions of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  then  unpublished, 
though  afterwards  reported  by  Sir  Philip  Francis  ; 
and  ube  latter  to  this  day  sometimes  quotes  from 
other  speeches  of  the  same  nobleman,  of-  which 
there  exists  at  present  no  printed  record.  See  the 
Letter  Missive  to  JLord  Holland^  where  the  following 
passage  occurs :  —  'In  the  sonorous  language  of 

*  Lord  Chatham, 

'  Whose  voice  divine  still  vibrates  oti  my  ear, 
^  to  chain  Britain,  Hke  PrometheitSy  to  a  rock,  while  a 
'  vulture,  by  settlement  without  wings,  gnawed  her  to 

*  ttie  heart,  and  devoured  her  vitals.^ " 
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( 1.)  The  reader  must  pardon  the  prolixity  of  quo^ 
tatioUf  because  by  the  juxta-position  alone  of  all  the 
passages  cited  n*om  Junius  and  from  Sir  Philip 
Francis  about  Lord  Chatham^  can  we  arrive  at  a 
right  conclusion.  (2.)  Mr.  Taylor  by  quoting  only 
the  passage  from  Junius,  where  he  slightly  censures 
Lord  CImtham,  by  omitting  those  numerous  pas- 
sages, where  he  attacks  him  in  the  most  severe  lan- 
guage, and  by  citing  a  long  passage,  which  contains 
an  elaborate  and  warm  panegyric  of  the  same  no- 
bleman, seduces  his  unwary  readers,  (and  among 
them  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,)  into  the  adoption 
of  his  opinions,  which  they  could  not  adopt,  if  the 
case  were  feirly  represented  to  them.  (3.)  Mr.  T. 
infers  the  identity  of  Sir  JPhilip  with  Junius,  be- 
cause Sir  Pluiip  had  reported  speeches  of  Lord 
Chatham,  which  were  used  by  Junius,  although 
tiiey  were  not  in  print  at  the  time,  and  because  Sir 
I%ilip,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  continued  to  quote 
from  unprinted  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham.  But 
surely,  looking  to  the  situation  which  Sir  Philip 
held  under  Lord  Chatham, — looking  to  the  patro- 
nage and  friendship  which  he  experienced  from  him, 
—  looking  to  the  nigh  admiration  of  his  talents,  and 
the  deep  veneration  of  his  character,  and  the  great 
fondness  for  the  energeticlanguage  of  Lord  Chauiam, 
which  Sir  Philip  has  avowed  in  his  writings,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  Sir  Philip  should  have  ^en  notes 
of  his  Lordship's  speeches  for  his  own  use,  or  have 
reported  them  tor  the  benefit  of  the  public  {lad  he 
taten  notes  and  reported  the  whole  of  them,  there 
would  hare  been  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the 
fact;  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Sir  Philip 
did  not  take  notes  of  many  otner  speeches  of  Lord 
Chatham;  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  p.  357.  seems 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  did :  —  "If  Sir  Philip  is 
in  possession  of  any  reports  of  Lord  Chatham's 
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speeches  not  yet  in  print,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  not  withhold  them  much  longer  from  the  world: 
Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  supply  the  debates  on 
the  5ta  and  13th  of  Febr.  177 1,  respecting  Falkland's 
Island,  which  Junius  was  so  desirous  (p.  128.)  to 
hear,  and  of  which  Almon  says,  it  is  not  known 
that  any  notes  were  taken."  In  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Taylor,  p.  146.  pushes  his  argument 
too  fer :  —  "At  present  we  have  to  attend  to  the 
circumstantitd  details  connected  with  this  stage  of 
our  enquiry ;  and  these,  let  us  remember,  consist  of 
the  important  facts,  that  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  Junius,  Sir  Philip  Francis  took  notes  c^ 
two  of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches,  which  he  subse*- 
quently  reported;  that  me  speeches  so  reported 
by  Sir  Plulip,  were  made  at  the  opening  of  that 
particular  Session,  in  which  Junius  anticipated  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Ministerial  party;  that  they 
were  delivered  at  the  very  time,  when  he  expected 
things  would  take  the  turn,  .from  which  Wood&U 
should  know  him  by  his  works  ;  that  then  the  crisis 
was  approaching,  at  which  with  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Chaihamy  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  conquer 
them  at  last :  all  which  expressions  plainly  shew 
that  he  felt  the  utmost  interest  in  the  success  of 
those  debates,  and  lead  us  to  expect  that,  if  any 
speeches  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  preserved 
by  Junius,  it  would  be  those,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Sir  Philip  Francis."  If  the  probability 
or  the^  certainty  is  that  Sir  Philip  reported  other 
speeches  of,  Lord  Chatham  besides  the  two  here  re- 
ferred to,  then  the  argument  of  Mr.  Taylor,  drawn 
from  the  report  of  these  two  in  particular  ^  con- 
nected with  Junius,  loses  half  .it»  force.  Whatevit- 
denoe  can  Mr.  T.  produce  .{f;ainst  the  notion,  or 
what  improbability  is  there  in  the  suppositicm,  that 
Sir  PfaiUp  Francis  was  hired  by  Junius  to  report 
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these  two  qp6ecbe«?  Nothing  can  be  mo?e  likely 
thaa  for  Junius  to  have  employed  Sir  Philip  for  the 
purpose,  if  he  were  his  amanuensis,  and  Mr.  T.'s 
owu  statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
Sir  Philip  having  been  the  amanuensis  of  Junius. 

4.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  has  proved  that  Junius 
reported  a  speech  of  Burke,  and  frequently  at- 
tended  the  debates  and  occasionally  availed  himself 
of  the  ideas  and  the  language  of  the  principal  speak<- 
en  for  his  own  purposes.  But  Junius,  intent  more 
on  the  matter  than  on  the  expressions  of  Lord  Chat^ 
lum,  does  not  betray  the  same  partiality  for  Us  dic- 
tion, wMch  Sir  Phiup  Francis  manifests  on  all  oe^ 
eadons ;  t^ugh  it  is  true  that  Junius  on  one  occa* 
sion  does  menticm  ^  a  brilliant  expression'  of  Lord 
Chatham,  but  adding  immediately,  ^  and  full  of  in* 
trinaic  wisdom,'  (1,  290).  I  deem  this  a  fur  ar^u*- 
ment,  &ough  not  entitled  to  much  wright,  against 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  to  die  authorship  of  Junius. 
(5.)  If  the  reader  will  leisurely  examine  the  quota- 
tiims  about  Lord  Chatham,  made  by  Mr.  Taylot 
tem  the  sf^eeches  and  the  writings  of  Sir  Philip 
and  trsmseribed  above,  he  will  see  m  them  alone  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  those  claims.  The 
evidence  is  internal,  and  therefore  most  unsuspi^ 
cUma;  the  evidence  supplied  by  one  quotadon,  is 
confirmed  by  the  other  quotations,  while  each  qub^ 
tation  is  sumcient  for  our  purpose ;  not  dependent 
links  in  a  chain,  but  pillars  standing  on  their  own 
hose.  The  passages,  one  and  all,  mark  the  affectiotaf, 
esteem,  respect,  and  veneration  uniformly  enter- 
tabed  b^  Sir  Philip  for  the  person  of  Lord  ChsCi^ 
kam,  idiile  they  attest  his  particular  fondness  for 
the  nervous  Imgm^iof  tiiis  €ieeond  Demostfienes. 
And  how  are  ^efeipassages  at  all  qonsisteiit  with 
the  violent  and 'libellous  knguage  used  by  Junius 
in  lim  and  1768,  aboi^  Lm-  Chatham  betraying 

n  2 
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personal  hatred  foimded  on  pdkkal  averabtis,  and 
subsequently  exchanged  for  the  loftiest  language  of 

Sanegyric,  evincii^  personal  likine  founded  em  po^ 
tical  sympathies  r  In  order  to  icbndiy  Sir  PhUip 
with  Junius  from  the  sentiments  avowed  by  eaen 
about  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Taylor  is  required  to 
prove  that  Sir  Philip  ever  atony  peariod  of  his  whok 
Ufe  sympathised  wiui  Junius  in  personal  hatred  and 
political  hostility,  or  even  in  the  smallest  degree  of 

Eersonal  and  poUtical  aversion^  to  Lord  Chatnun ;  if 
e  cannot  produce  such  a  proof,  then  I  nmintain  that 
lie  ought  to  abandon  his  opinion,  as  quite  ualeDahle 
from  this  consideration  alone.    Had  Junius  felt  and 
avowed  on  every  occasion  thrwghout  his  politicdl 
jGttreer,  ah  ardent  attachment  to  me  person  and:  the 
highest  respect  for  the  talents  and  the  ehauracter  of 
Lord  Chatham,  and  a  particidar  delight  in  adopting 
his  sentiments  and  applying  his  language,  as  we 
luiow  to  have  been  the  case  m  regard  to  Sir  Philip 
f'rancis,  then  I  hesitate  not  to  dedare  that,  there 
would  have  been  such  a  proof  of  identity  betweeB 
^hese  two  patriots,  as^  would  have  been  most  satis«- 
factory  and  perhaps  conclusive  on  the  question*. 
Junius's  early  aversion  to  Lord  Cli^iham  was  poli- 
ticaJo  and  his  late  attafchment  to  him  was  political 
only,  whereas  Sir  Philip  never  had  an¥  political 
aversion  to  him  and  alw^^ys  felt,  professed^  and 
^oanifested  a  steady,  personal  attachment  to  himc 
Mr.  Taylor  pleasantly  endeavours  to  identify  the 
cptly  political  aversion  of  Junius  to  Lord  Chatham 
jKvith  ^  the  faultiness'.  olhisk,chluracter  as  set  forth  by 
JSir  Philip  Francis  20  yesffs  aflerwauds,  (Speedh 
Febr.  12,.1787).     But  is.  it-quite  certain  that  Sir 
Philip  referred  to  the .  erroQeow  policy  of  :Lovd 
Chatham's  Administration  in  any  respects,  and  aat 
Jto  moral  qualities  only  ?    Is  thei^e  no  difference  be«- 
t>feen.Jni|ius.dQPOu)»cing.iad)e  bittdreait€£Kiiia  the 
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Klitieal' conduct  sad  arnigoiiig^iii  the  most  unqua^ 
ed  aoaiiBear  1^  prirate  chanM^r  of  Lbrd  Chob- 
bam)  and  Sir  PhiHp  intiinating  in  tbe  most  temped 
rate  and  ledpectfiil,  bat  eilergetic  and  feeling  laii<- 
gnage  Us  diasatis&^on  at  some  part  of  Liird 
Chadiam'fl  private  or  politieal  character?  Jimius 
represents  Lord  Chatham  to  have  been  a  public 
eruninal  and  a  political  apostate,  and  Sir  Fbilip 
merely  describes  him  as  ^<  a  great,  illustrious,  faul^ 
human  being;"  and  therefore  Junius  and  Sir  Phi- 
lip were  unquestionably  two  distinct  persons.  (6.) 
Sir  Philip  is,  in  his  public  character,  allowed  by  aJI 
impartial  men  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  most  un- 
blemished moral  integrity  and  of  the  purest  politi- 
tical  principles.  Now  to  suppose  him  to  have  been 
the  author  of  Junius,  is  in  fact  to  proclaim  him  a 
villain  of  no  vulgar  cast ;  for  he  must  be  henceforth 
regarded  by  us  as  a  base  uigrate  to  his  great  bene- 
factor, patron,  and  friend,  the  Earl  of  Chadiam, 
without  any  assigned  or  assignable  cause  —  It  is  to 
proclaim  Sir  Philip  a  hypocrite  of  the  blackest  dye, 
professing  in  his  Parliamentary  speeches  and  avowed 
productions  to  have  ever  felt  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  the  person  and  the  highest  veneration  for 
the  character  of  Lord  Chatham,  when  he  had  in 
tnith  commenced  his  literary  and  political  career  by 
a  series  of  virulent  and  anonymous  libels  on  him  — 
It  is  to  proclaim  Sir  Philip  to  have  been  an  idiot  of 
tbe  grossest  stupidity;  for  it  would  make  him,  though 
a  mere  Clerk  in  the  ,War-Office,  risk  his  official 
situation  and  even  personal  existence  by  calumni- 
ating the  Ministry,  whose  servant  he  was,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  motive  of  private  pique ;  for  he 
was  not  expelled  from  the  War-Office  till  1772,  and 
Junius  began  to  write  in  1767.  long  before  Lord 
Barrington  had  given  any  provocation  to  him  —  It 
is  to  proclaim  Sir  Philp  to  nave  acted  on  principles 
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contrary  to  the  ordinary  principkB  of  buiiaii  nature ; 
for  men  do  not  desert  aoid  libel  their  benefiutor,  pa- 
tron) and  friend,  nor  do  they  act  in  £rect  opposition 
to  thdr  own  priTate  interests,  without  some  pow- 
erful motive,  which  has  not  been  shewn  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  at  the  date  of  the  eofiiest 
known  production  of  Junius,  viz.  April  38,  1767. 

Other  arg^uments  on  this  branch  of  the  question 
will  occupy  a  second  Letter. 


7Ti€t/ard,  Oct.  17,  1826. 
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THE  CLAIMS 

OF 

SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS 

TO  THK  ' 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  DISPROVED, 

In  a  Letter  addresied  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Martin  Davy, 
M.  D.  Master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 


Dear  Sir, 

I.  The  interest  wMch  you  take  in  the  question 
about  Junius,  and  the  respect  which  I  feel  for  your 
knowledge  and  learning,  judgment  and  taste,  politi*- 
cal  principles,  public  conduct,  academical  useful- 
ness, and  moral  integrity,  are  sufficient  motives  to 
induce  me  to  address  myself  to  you  on  the  present 
occasion. 

IL  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  27  years  of  age,  when 
he  first  entered  the  War-Office.  Like  General  Lee» 
he  had  been  a  good  deal  on  the  Continent,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  either  of  them  was  condeimed 
in  Junius^  one  might  expect  to  find  very  correct 
and  frequent  allusions  to  foreign  countries.  Does 
Junius  abound  with  such  allusions  ? 

Sir  Philip,  it  should  seem,  had  written  nothinji; 
before  he  entered  the  War-Office — not  one  of  his 
avowed  publications  bears  a  date  prior  to  the  first 
adLnowlec^ed  composition  of  Junius.  The  evidence^ 
then,  in  fiLvpur  of  Sir  Philip,  appatTontly  strone  in 
other  points,  totally  fiiils  here.     But,  had  Sir  Philip 
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published  any  paper  in  the  style  of  Junius,  and 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Junius,  it  would  hare 
Deen  a  powerful  argument  for  Sir  Philip's  claim, 
in  connection  with  the  other  testimony. 

If  he  was  employed  as  the  amanuensis  of  Junius, 
or  as  the  transcriber  of  his  papers,  the  employment, 
continued  for  so  long  a  period,  would,  by  the  mere 
force  of  imitation,  giy.e  to  him  severe  habits  of  think- 
ing, close  powers  of  reasoning,  a  great  turn  for  sar- 
casm and  mvective,  a  &cility  of  expression,  a  readi- 
ness at  composition,  a  pointed  and  impassioned  and 
polished  style—  his  mind  would  gradually  rise  above 
the  little  world  of  official  knowledge — borne  on  a 
bolder  wing,  he  would  take  a  loftier  flight — he  could 
not  fail  in  his  ascent  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  aether, 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  in  approximating 
the  sun  to  reflect  some  of  the  glory,  oy  which  he 
was  irradiated  —  the  expressions,  the  thoughts,  and 
the  sentiments  of  Junius  would  be  iiamiliarised  to 
his  mind  —  the  mannerism  of  that  original  writer 
would  be  his  object  of  imitation — he  could  prcqpose 
to  his  aspiring  ambition  no  nobler  model  oi  excel- 
lence — ne  could  find  within  the  recesses  of  his  bo- 
som no  graver  authority  to  direct  and  support  his 
opini(ms  —  by  that  high  altar  he  would  vow  eternal 
patriotism — to  that  great  demi-^od  he  would  pay  his 
secret  adoration  —  inspired  by  his  presence  and  pro- 
tected by  his  arm,  he  would  fearlessly  pursue  his 
career  of  usefulness  and  of  fame,  exultmg  in  his 
strength,  and  rejoicing  to  be  deemed  by  the  sagaci- 
ous an  emanation  of  that  divine  intelligence,  and 
careless  ci  being  mistaken  by  the  vulgar  for  the  in- 
telligence itself. 

Cm  this  principle,  then,  we  can  fairly  account  for 
the  vigorous  style  and  the  powerful  mind  of  Sir 
Philip  without  supposing  him  to  be  Junius.  Many 
of  Dr.  Parr's  pupils  acquired  a  very  flowing  and 
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elegant  style  from  die  halhit  of  assistii^  Iiim  as  alna- 
nuenses,  md  no  doubt  their  minds  would  be  enlai^- 
ed  by  the  intellectual  em{)Ioyment 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Sir  Philip  would 
derive  ^eat  intellectual  and  literary  advantac^es 
from  bemg^  employed  to  report,  or  from  voluntarily 
rq>orting  Liord  Chatham's  speeches. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
supposition  that  Sir  Philip  was  the  amanuensis  of 
Junius;  for  he  might  by  tne  frequent  perusal  of  Ju- 
nius's  Iiciters  as  a  model  of  composition,  have  gra- 
dually obtained  all  that  energy  of  expression,  that 
cogrency  of  reasoning,  and  that  power  of  sarcasm,  for 
which  Sir  Philip  was,  lonff  suosequently  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Junius,  remarkable. 

III.  A  writer  in  the  habit  of  pubUshing  pam- 
phlets or  books  either  with  lus  name,  or  wi£out  it, 
(hou^h  accompanied  by  intimations,  which  made  the 
addition  of  the  name  unnecessary,  either  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  the  author  of  Junius,  or  would  long 
ago  have  been  discovered  as  the  author,  because 
every  pamphlet  or  book  would  furnish  an  additional 
clue  to  a  discovery  in  one  way  or  other,  and  the  au- 
thor would  feel  conscious  that  the  dangerous  disco- 
yerv  might  be  made.  Hence  the  great  probability 
i^  that  the  real  Junius  was  not  an  author  by  profes- 
sion, was  not  in  the  habit  of  publishing  any  articles 
but  what  are  now  known  to  have  emanated  from  his 
Den,  and  what  were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
Newspapers  and  Magazines,  where  he  could  conti- 
nue to  preserve  his  mysterious  character*  This  ar- 
gument militates  against  the  claims  of  Burke,  of 
r  rancis,  and  of  others. 

IV.  "Junius,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  74.  "  was  not 
^  accustomed  to  g^ve  praise  as  to  render  an  inter- 
ference and  a  panegyric,  like  the  present,  a  matter 
of  no  importance.   The  editor  of  Wood&ll's  edition 
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distingiiishes  the  LMet  to  Lord  Ctanden  sus  possess- 

kig  ^  me  pecuUarily  of  being  the  only  encomiastie 

Letter,  that  ever  fell  from  his  pen  under  the  signa- 

^    ^ure  of  Jimm.^  (1.  p.  49.  Pr^mkuxry  Emof.J^ 

\    But,  though  this  is  true,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgot- 

^<ten  that  the  praise  is  bestowed  in  contrast  with  the 

censure  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  that  the  apparent 

object  of  the  praise  is  to  induce  the  former  to  make 

another  '  noble  stand'  against  the  latter,  and  there- 

_fore  the  praise  itself  is  a  little  liable  to  suspidon. 

Moreover,  amid  the  praise  Junius  glances  at  Lord 

Camden's  connection  with  the  Deuce  of  Grafton. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  not  shewn,  nor  attempted  to  shew, 

that  Sir  Philip  Francis,  if  he  were  Junius,  had  any 

private  reason  for  panegyrising  Lord  Camden.   But 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  any  of 

the  other  persons,  marked  out  as  the  authors  of 

Junius,  had  any  particular  connection  with  Lord 

Camden  ? 

V.  No  man  can  have  read  Junius  carefully  with- 
out observing  the  high-mindedness  and  pride,  which 
belong  to  his  character.  Sudi  a  writer  would  not 
be  wiUing  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  notion  that 
he  derived  any  considerable  assistance  from  the  pen 
of  any  living  writer,  or  from  the  conversation  of  any 
livin^statesman.  Andin  any  speech  delivered  by  the 
real  Junius  long  after  he  ceased  to  write  in  that  name, 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  him  descend  from  this 
loftiness  of  spirit ;  and  I  therefore  regard  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Sir  Philip  Francis's  speech,  April 
11,  1796.  not  as  characteristic  of  the  real  Junius 
(with  Mr.  Taylor  p.  202.)  but  as  indicative  of  a  few 
dignified  mind :  —  ^'  This  part  of  the  question  is  fiat 
new  to  me.  What  I  know  of  it  is  derived  not  only 
from  study  and  reflection,  as  deep  as  I  am  capable 
of  giving  to  any  subject,  but  from  the  wisdom  of 
great  men,  whom  I  have  known,  and  from- experi- 
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enoe  of  eventB,  whidi  have  happened  within  my 
own  time.  Though  too  young  to  take  part,  Iukls 
M  emmgh  ioobserve^  and  I  had  access  to  some  of  ike 
greatest  wurees  of  instruction.  How  £ar  I  may  have 
been  able  to  avail  myself  of  these  advantages,  must 
be  determined  by  others."  Of  the  same  character 
18  llie  following  pas^e  in  Sir  Philip  Francis's  pa- 
per on  the  Regency-C^estion,  dated  jDec  24,  1810. 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  p.  216 :  —  "  For  myself 
I  might  perlmps  claim  something  more  from  age, 
from  experience,  and  long  unblemished  public  ser- 
vice ;  but  still  more  from  the  school  I  was  bred  in, 
and  from  the  society  of  many  eminent  men,  whom 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  live  with,  and  the  misfor- 
tune to  survive." 

VI.  «  In  his  5th  Pnvate  Letter  to  WoodfeU  July 
21, 1769.  (1,  174.)  Juniiiis  says: — '  Whenever  you 
'  have' any  thing  to  communicate  to  me,  let  the  hint 
^  be  thus,  C  at  the  usual  place ;  and  so  direct  to 
^  Mr.  John  Fretley,  at  the  same  Coffee-House, ' 
<  where  ^  it  is  absolutely  impossible  I  should  be 
^  known:'  that  is  himself  personally :  for  Fretley 
was  a  feigned  name,  which  no  one  could  know.  It 
yKm&absobitdy  impossible  that  Junius  should  be  known 
at  the  New  Exchange  Coffee-House  in  the  Strand, 
or  at  any  other  Coffee-House  '  west  of  Temple- 
Bar.'  (Vide  Pnvate  Letter,  No.  54.)  How  un- 
friendly  this  circumstance  is  to  the  supposition  that 
any  public  character  was  the  author,  is  too  obvious 
to  escape  the  consideration  of  the  reader."  Mr. 
Taylor  p.  368. 

1.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  Junius  in  the  conveyance  and 
the  return  of  his  packets  to  and  from  Wood&ll's 
Office,  does  militate  strongly  against  the  notion  that 
the  author  of  Junius  was  a  public  character,  and 
therefore  it  strikes  at  the  claims  made  for  Burke, 

£ 
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Lord   George    Sackville,    Horace   Walpole,   and 
others. 

2.  But,  should  it  not  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Tay- 
lor that  Sir  Philip  Francis  as  a  clerk  in  the  War- 
OflSce  was  a  demi-official  personage,  a  quasi-public 
charcuctety  who  could  not  fee  quite  unknown  to  the 
military  gentlemen,  who  would  more  or  less  fre- 
quent the  Coffee-Houses  named  and  resorted  to  by 
Junius,  and  that  therefore  Sir  Philip  is  so  far  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  author  of  Junius  ? 

3.  Lloyd  was,  however,  a  sufficiently  obscure 
person  to  preserve  his  incognUx>  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

VIL  Serious  objections  have  been  raised  against 
tlie  claims  made  for  many  public  characters  as  the 
authors  of  Junius.  What,  then,  should  we  reason- 
ably infer  from  the  fact?  Why,  that  the  real  au- 
thor was  not  a  public  character. 

A  public  character  stands  particularly  exposed  to 
general  observation,  and  his  public  merits  and  pri- 
vate virtues  are  well  understood  by  the  enlightened 
community.  Even  the  private  transactions  of  his 
family  are  known,  and  he  could  not,  during  his  lei- 
sure from  the  public  service,  be  eng^ed  for  three 
or  four  years  in  correspondence  with  Woodfall  with- 
out having  furnished  his  friends  or  his  dependents 
with  many  opportunities  for  detecting  the  fact  and 
the  object.  What,  then,  is  the  fair  inference? 
Why,  that  the  LeUers  were  not  written  by  a  pub- 
lic bnaracter. 

Now  of  all  the  persons  named  as  the  authors  of 
Junius,  Lloyd  is  the  least  known,  and  thence  arises 
some  presumption  in  his  favour. 

But  it  may  be  said,  What  proof  can  you  brin^ 
that  Lloyd  possessed  a  mind  equal  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Letters?  I  reply  that,  though  I  may 
not  be  able  to  give  this  proof,  yet  I  have  not  to  con- 
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tead  against  a  contrary  proof.  There  is  no  produc* 
tion  of  Lloyd  tending  to  shew  his  inferiority  to  Ju* 
nius,  whereas  we  in  the  case  of  Ld.  G.  Saekviile  have 
evidence  that  he  was  too  small-minded  to  be  equal 
to  the  coniposition,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Boyd  and  Ijyer. 

VIII.  "  with  peculiar  happiness  of  adaptation, 
the  present  case  applies  even  to  circumstances,  which 
with  a  strong  degree  of  probability  originally  in 
their  favour,  have  been  raised  into  consequence  by 
the  frequent  mention,  which  is  made  of  them,  and 
the  general  impression  of  their  reality.  First,  Sir 
P.  Francis  is  tne  only  person  tiow  living^  to  whom 
the  Letters  of  Junius  nave  been  attributed,  and  yet 
it  is  currently  believed  that  whoever  was  the  author, 
he  is  not  yet  dead.  No  papers  have  hitherto  been 
produced,  from  the  port-folio  of  any  deceased  author 
or  politician,  which  could  throw  light  on  tlie  sub- 
ject The  original  copies  of  the  JAtterSy  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  returned  to  the  author  as  soon  as 
they  were  done  with,  and  which  caused  so  many 
packets  to  be  left  for  him  at  the  different  Coffee- 
Houses,  are  still  probably  in  his  own  possession ; 
for  they  have  never  again  been  heard  of«  No  simi- 
lar hand-writing  has  been  laid  before  the  public : 
nor  have  the  two  books,  bound  in  vellum,  fallen  into 
other  hands,  as  far  as  we  know,  than  those  of  their 
first  possessor ;  though  the  motive  for  having  them 
80  distinguished  by  the  binding  was,  doubtless,  that 
by  tlieir  means,  at  some  distant  period,  and  probably 
after  his  death,  the  honour  of  having  written  the 
work  should  be  reclaimed  for  the  r^  author,  in 
opposition  to  pretensions  made  on  the  part  of  others." 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  396. 

1.  The  current  belief  was  most  probably,  not  so 
much  that  Junius  was  still  alive,  as  that  he  was  dead 
and  had  been  long  dead,  though  Mr.  Taylor  thinks 
otherwise. 
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2.  As  to  the  &ct  that  ^  no  papers  have  hitherto 
been  produced,  from  the  port-foho  of  any  deceased 
author  or  politician,  which  could  throw  light  on  the 
subject,'  that  does  not  prove  that  Junius  is  either 
living  or  dead.  The  disclosure  of  his  real  name 
would  have  involved  him  in  instant  ruin;  and  is 
not  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  he 
would  bear  about  him  no  marks  of  identity,  and  that 
the  contents  of  his  desk  could  tell  no  secrets  ? 

3.  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  dead,  and  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  logic  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Sir  Philip's  papers 
ought  to  have  been  produced,  and  would  have  been 
produced,  by  his  heirs  or  executors  to  vindicate  and 
prove  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  Junius.  The 
non-production  of  the  papers  in  itself  neither  proves 
nor  oisproves  Sir  Philip's  claim ;  no  fair  argument 
for  either  supposition  can  be  founded  on  the  non- 
production  of  them.  But,  as  Mr.  Taylor  believes 
nimself  to  have  identified  Sir  Philip  with  Junius,  the 
non-production  of  the  documents  on  Sir  Philip's  de- 
cease, according  to  Mr.  Taylor's  own  principles, 
tends  to  prove  that  Sir  Philip  was  not  the  author 
of  Junius. 

4.  Most  probably  the  original  copies  of  the  Ijeth 
iers^  would,  as  they  were  returned  to  Junius  by 
Woodfall,  be  committed  to  the  flames.  It  is  irra- 
tional to  suppose  that,  when  Junius  could  have  ac- 
cess to  his  papers  in  the  Public  Advertiser ^  he  would 
hazard  his  security  by  preserving  the  original  MSS. 

5.  Mr.  Taylor  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  proof, 
be  permitted  to  define  Junius's  motive  for  ordering 
tiie  two  books  to  be  bound  in  vellum.  Suppose 
that  we  could  ascertain  the  fact  that  Sir  P.  Fran- 
cis's Library  contained  no  such  books  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  ?  Is  Mr.  Taylor  in  that  case  willing 
to  take  the  fair  inference  from  his  own  reiasoning, 
viz.  that  Sir  Philip  was  not  the  author  of  Junius  ? 
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But  €an  we  not  more  reasimably  imagine  diat  the 
real  motive  of  Jimius  for  ordering  the  Dooks  was  to 
present  them  to  his  patron^  to  the  person  by  whose 
desire  and  under  whose  countenance  he  was  mduced 
to  publish  the  Leitersf  And  who  can  say  that  the 
books  are  not  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Gren- 
viUe? 

IX.  <<  A  very  sensible,  dispassionate  Letter  re- 
specting Junius,  inserted  in  the  AnitirJaccbm  JB0- 
WW  for  1799,  contains  the  substance  of  a  conyertao 
tion,  which  passed  between  the  writer  and  Wilkes, 
after  examining  the  Letters^'VfhiiltL  the  latter  had  re- 
ceived from  Junius.  Among  other  remarks  it  is 
observed  <  that  the  Letters  generally,  if  not  always, 

*  were  sent  in  an  envelope,  (which  was  then  by  bo 
'  means  so  general  as  it  now  is,)  and  in  the  folding 
^  up  and  the  direction  of  the  Letter^  we  thought  we 

*  could  9ee  marks  of  the  writefs  habU  offMing  cmd 
^  iirectmg  official  Letters.^  They  also  determined 
'  that  he  had  lived  with  military  men^Jrom  the  pro- 
^  priety  of  his  tangtuxge  on  military  stdffectsJ  This 
last  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  Malone,  who  argues 
that  Hamilton  could  not  be  the  author,  as  *  he  had 
'  none  of  that  minute  and  commissariat  knowledge  of 

*  petty  military  matters,  which  is  displayed  in  some 
'of  the  earlier  papers  of  Junius."  Mr.  Taylor 
p.  358. 

1.  The  Letter  referred  to  is  the  composition  of. 
Mr.  Charles  Butler:  see  his  Reminiscences,  first 
published  in  1822.  The  second  edition  of  Mr. 
TayWs  book  was  in  1818;  the  first  in  1813. 

2.  '  The  habit  of  folding  and  directine  official 
'  Letters'  might  be  as  apphcable  to  Uoydas  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis. 

3.  Does  the  military  language  of  Junius  merely 
betray  such  <  minute  and  commissarial  knowledge' 
^  might  be  expected^firom  one  connected  with  uie 

£2 
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Horse-Guards  or  Ae  Ww-Gffice?  Or  does  it  ex-' 
hibit  a  practical  or  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  mi- 
litary art  itself?  Iil  the  former  case  it  is  equally^ 
applicable  to  Lord  George  Sackville  and  Sir  Philip 
strands,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  so  far  favours  the 
pretensions  of  General  Lee. 

X.  "  All  the  Letters,  under  the  name  of  Junius, 
were  written  when  Sir  Philip  was  passing  from  hi» 
29th  to  his  32nd  year ;  —  a  time  of  life,  in  which  it 
has  often  been  remarked,  men  generally  undertake 
the  greatest  designs,  of  which  they  are  capable.  And 
surely  he,  who  is  at  any  time  able  to  compose  such 
Letters  as  these,  fa  even  more  likely  to  proauce  them 
during  such  a  period  than  at  any  other;  since  the 
ardour  of  youth,  which  alone  could  stimulate  and 
carry  him  through  such  great  exertions,  fa  yet  in  full 
action,  while  the  judgment  has  received  such  lessons 
from  experience,  as  naturally  fortify  opinion.  To 
this  ardour  of  Junius  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused, 
the  author  of  the  Essay,  prefixed  to  the  last  edition, 
bears  the  following  testimony:  —  *  No  man  but  he, 

*  who  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  author's 
^  style,  undertakes  to  examine  all  the  Nos.  of  the 

*  PtfUic  Advertiser  for  the  three  years  in  question, 

*  can  have  any  idea  of  the  Immense  fetigue  and 
'  trouble  he  submitted  to.  Instead  of  wondering 
^  that,  he  should  have  disappeared  at  the  distance  of 

*  about  five  years,  we  ought  much  rather  to  be  sur- 

*  prised  that  he  should  have  persevered  through  half 

*  this  period,  with  a  spirit  at  once  so  indefatigable 
<  and  invincible.'  f Preliminary  Essay,  1,  47.)*' 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  33. 

This  passage  fa  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
dfacussion. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  author  of  the  Essay  pre- 
fixed to  Woodfall's  Junius,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor  that 
with  ^  singular  enthusiasm'  there  was  exhibited  by 
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Svanm  ^  sn  iiidefiMigabte  and  invmc3>le  fflirk,^  and^ 
that  he  underwent  ^  immense  fati^e  and  troable.' 
Now  these  charactemlics  of  Junius  will  enable  US' 
to  decide  in  the  most  positive  manner  a^nst  the 
claims  of  several  persons  to  the  atithdrship  of  the' 
LeXJterSy  but  I  shall  advert  only  to  three. 

1.  General  Lee  had  the  requisite  ardour  of  mind 
and  the  leisure,  but  wanted  the  spirit  of  indixstry 
admitted  to  have  been  indispensably  necessary  fof 
Junius. 

2.  Butrke  could  not  have  written  the  LeUers, 
because  he  wanted  the  requisite  leisure. 

3.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Taylor's  acutenes? 
did  not  discover  that  this  passage  completely  refutes 
the  ar^ments  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Francis;  for 
though  he  had  the  enthusiasm  and  the  dili^nce, 
yet  he  had  not  the  leisure,  and  Mr.  Taylor  himself 
shall  be  my  high  authority.  In  p.  360.  he  says ; — 
^'  From  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  Sir  Philip  Francis  held  a  si- 
tuation in  the  War-office,  rehiring  almost  constant 
attendance^*  But  hear  what  Mr.  T.  says  in  p.  52. : 
"The  extreme  scope  of  time  occupied  by  the  Letters 
of  Junius,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  to  Wood- 
ftU,  is  from  April  28,  VXm.  to  May  10,  1772.'* 
The  earliest  Letter  of  Junius  is  dated  January  21, 
1769.  but  the  earliest  of  the  Miscellaneous  Juetters 
of  Junius  published  before  he  assumed  that  name, 
appeared  in  1767.  "  During  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
nod  of  five  years,  he  kept  up  with  his  printer  a 
correspondence  so  *  frequent  and  full,*  as  to  prove 
the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  every  conjecture 
that  has  hitherto  been  formed  of  the  author.  Tlie 
table  given  in  the  Preliminary  Essayy  prefixed  to 
the  l^t  edition,  shews  that  in  the  course  of  1769. 
*  the  author  maintained  not  less  than  fifty-foiur  oom- 
^  munications  with  Mr,  Woodfall ;  that  not  a  single 
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'  month  passed  without  one  or  more  acts  of  inter- 
^  course ;  that  some  of  them  had  not  less  than  seven 
*  and  many  of  them  not  less  than  six,  —  at  times  di- 

<  rected  to  events  that  had  occurred  only  a  few  days 
^  antecedently;  that  the  two  most  distant  commu- 
^  nicatiohs  were  not  more  than  three  weeks  apart ; 
^  that  several  of  them  were  daily,  and  the  greater 

<  number  of  them  not  more  than  a  week  from  each 

<  other/  Yet  however  difficult  or  impossible  it  is, 
to  reconcile  all  this  with  the  claims  that  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  others,  it  exhibits  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  accomplished  by  any  person 
possessing  the  talents,  industry,  and  oppciiunitieSj 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  From  the  year  1763.  he 
tells  us  himself  that  he  held  ^  a  station  of  great  trust 
in  the  War-Office.'  It  was  a  place  requiring  con- 
stant attendance,  and  therefore  peculiarly  &vourable 
to  that  continual  correspondence  with  the  printer,  in 
which  Junius  was  engaged.  He  filled  this  post, 
as  it  appears  by  Junius,  until  March,  1772.  which 
comprises  the  entire  period  occupied  by  the  Letters^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  three,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  May  following,  and  the  private  Note 
addressed  to  Wood&ll  in  J^uary,  1773."  Again 
in  p,  67,  Mr.  Taylor  says :  —  "  On  the  whole,  we 
may  consider  it  established,  that  the  latest  period 
to  which  Junius  carried  on  that  regular  correspond- 
ence with  his  printer,  which  marl^  his  constant  re- 
sidence in  Town,  was  March  23, 1772."  But  these 
quotations  will  require  some  further  comment. "  Ad- 
mitting that  Sir  Philip  was  constantly  resident  in 
Town  during  this  period,  (and  his  private  corres- 
pondence with  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  transactions 
in  the  War-Office,  would  confirm  or  refute  the  fact 
of  constant  attendance;)  admitting  that  he  was  the 
amanuensis  of  Junius ;  admitting  that,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  situation  at  the  War-Office  required 
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constant  attendance,  be  had  leisure  to  correspond 
with  Woodfall  so  frequently  and  fully  in  the  name 
of  Junius,  I  must  in  the  most  positive  manner  deny 
the  possibility  of  his  having  leisure  to  write  the 
pubhc  Letters  of  Junius,  which  presuppose  the  most 
ample  leisure  and  the  most  undivided  attention. 
I  will  admit  that  Sir  Philip  had  the  ^  industry',  — 
I  will  admit  that  he  had  the  ^opportunities';  but  I 
will  not  admit  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  he  had  the 
*  talents/  Mr.  T.  has  produced  no  proof  whatever 
that  Sir  Philip  was  at  the  time  in  question  possessed 
of  <  the  talents.'  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that, 
because  a  man  at  the  age  of  forty  exhibits  great 

Ewers  of  reasoning  and  much  skill  in  composition, 
must  have  had  the  same  or  similar  powers  and 
skill,  when  he  was  twenty-seven,  (the  period  when 
the  earliest  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters^  without  the 
name  of  Jtmius^  appeared,)  or  twenty-nine,  (when 
the  earliest  public  Letter  of  Junius  appeared  with 
that  signature.)  There  is  often  a  very  late,  as 
well  as  a  very  early  developement  of  abilities ;  cir- 
cumstances as  often  retard  the  one  as  they  promote 
the  other.  Sir  Philip  did  not  till  several  years  after 
Junius  ceased  to  write,  publish  any  pamphlet  at  all, 
and  therefore  there  is  kg  documental  proof  to  shew 
that  Sir  Philip  had,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  or 
even  twenty-nine,  *  the  talents'  of  Junius;  and 
Mr.  Taylor  ought  not  to  assume  the  point,  which 
should  be  proved  by  und^iiable  and  irresistible 
evidence. 

Admitting  that  the  &cts  above  stated  fr6m  the 
Preliminary  Essay  prefixed  to  Woodfall's  Junius 
prove  that  the  author  of  Junius  was  and  must  have 
oeen  constantly  resident  in  Town  during  that  *  fre- 
quent and  full '  correspondence  with  Woodfall,  it 
is  worth  while  to  enquire,  if  we  have  before  us  suf- 
ficient particukurs  of  the  private  life  of  Burke,  whe- 
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ther  Burke  was  at  diis  period  constantly  resident 
in  Town,  and  whether  his  situation,  if  absent  for 
any  portion  of  the  time,  will  in  respect  to  dates 
tally  with  the  dates  of  Junius's  public  and  private 
Letters  ?  If  there  be  any  material  discrepancy,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  most  unsuspicious  argument  for 
disproving  the  claims  made  for  Burke  to  the  author* 
ship  of  Junius. 

XI.  Sir  Philip  Francis  published,  or  there  ap«» 
peared  from  his  pen,  without  his  name,  a  small  pam-* 
phlet  entitled  Historical  Questions  exhibited  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in  Jan.  1818.  enlarged^  corrected^, 
and  improved f  and  admitted  to  be  his  composition* 
Now  suppose  that  we  were  desirous  to  |race  the  au- 
thor as  if  unknown :  does  the  pamphlet  afford  to  us 
any  clue  to  a  name  ?  Yes,  assuredly  it  does.  !• 
In  p.  17.  the  writer  says :  —  "I  mention  it  now  for 
the  purpose  of  doin?  justice  to  the  German  nation, 
knowing  them,  as  I  do,  to  be  a  generous,  honour- 
able, brave,  and  hardened  people.  I  am  sure  that 
whenever  they  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Philip  Francis 
(in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Holland,  and  elsewhere,)  or 
any  other  man  of  common  sense  or  common  ho- 
nesty, in  doubtfid  terms,  such  terms  can  only  relate 
to  tneir  military  governments,  and  not  at  all  to 
themselves."  Here  instead  of  referring  to  any 
other  writer  he  cites  himself;  thus  proving  bow 
safely  we  may  reason  in  such  cases,  and  in  any  case 
of  contested  authorship.  2.  But  the  writer  has  be- 
trayed himself  as  plainly  in  the  following  words,  as 
if  ne  Lad  subscrioed  his  name  to  them.  In  the 
anonymous  pamphlet  p.  5.  Sir  Philip  writes :  — 
"  Who  was  the  father  of  Lewis  XI V  ?  Besides 
that  it  is  well  known,  in  IF'rance  at  least,  that  Lewis 
XIII.'s  partiality  to  a  very  few  young  women  at 
court,  (not  more  than  two  or  three  at  the  utmost,) 
was  purely  metaphysical^  and  that,  though  he  vented 
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his  griefs  to  them,  he  took  no  liberties ; — he  did  not 
cohabit  with  his  wife,  Avmt  of  Austria^  for  many, 
some  say  20  years.  No  man,  at  all  informed  on 
this  subject,  does  or  can  doubt  that  the  Masque  de 
Fer  was  her  son.  To  account  for  her  subseauent 
pregnancy,  which  produced  Lewis  XIV,  the  King 
and  Queen  were  brought  together  by  a  stratagem, 
by  which  the  innocent  King  was  imposed  on.  After 
him,  she  had  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
might  safely  have  had  as  many  more  as  she  thought 
proper."  Again  in  p.  14.  "  On  the  whole,  I  am 
mclined  to  believe,  because  I  wish  it  to  be  true,  for 
the  sound  and  manly  reason  stated  by  Dalrymple, 
that  the  old.«^etender  was  the  son  of  James  II, 
viz.  ^  because  1  would  not  have  the  revolution  stand 

Xn  a  mean  or  false  foundation.'  If  legitimacy 
dtted  of  gradations,  I  would  therefore  give  it 
him  in  the  superlative  degree."  Now  in  the  Letter 
Migswe  to  Lord  HoBcmd  p.  34.  we  read :  —  <<  In 
naming  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  omitting  the 
iiumly,  there  is  more  purpose  than  you  thims.  of. 
The  same  house  may  nave  had  many  tenants,  of 
very  different  extraction.  The  chastity  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  the  produce  thereof;  the  Iron  Masque^ 
and  his  brethren;  the  frolics  or  vagaries  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  the  orgies  of  the  Regent 
and  his  daughter ;  and,  in  our  time  the  Germanic 
levities,  for  they  are  all  cousins  german,  of  another 
Lady,  lost,  though  not  forgotten,  in  the  savage  bar- 
barity, which  pursued  her  to  the  scaffold.  Such  a 
series  of  equivocal  generation,  of  spurious  claims  to 
inheritance  by  divine  right,  is  quite  enough  to  make 
filiation  an  senigma,  and  pedigree  ridiculpus.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  wise  son,  who  knows  who  his  father 
was.  On  that  question,  some  of  the  ladies  alluded 
to  might  have  been  puzzled  to  make  their  sons  any 
wiser  than  themselves.    If,  in  a  case  of  this  extreme 
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delicacy,  you  may  feel  an  inclination  to  be  better 
informed,  you  may  safely  consult  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who,  I  presumei  nad  no  thoughts  of  deceiving  his 
son.  He  knew  what  he  was  saying,  and  has  left 
his  discoveries  on  record,  (3,  309.  4,  324.)  without 
ambiguity  or  reserve,  ita  me  Dii  ament!  Whether 
the  o&  Pretender,  whom  Lewis  XIV.  acknowledged 
as  King  of  Great  Britian,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
Act  of  Settlement  and  the  positive  succession  to  the 
Crown,  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  &mily  of 
Hanover,  was  or  was  not  the  son  of  that  miserable 
biffot,  James  II,  I  care  no  more  than  he  does  now. 
The  hereditary  relation  of  their  minds  is  indispu-^ 
table.  In  that  line  of  succession,  one  fool  begets 
another,  and  they  are  all  legitimate." 

I  would  have  the  reader  consider  whether  the  lit- 
tle, however  pardonable,  vanity  of  referring  to  him- 
self by  name,  as  Sir  Philip  Francis  does  in  the 
anonymous  pamphlet,  is  not  more  characteristic  of 
himself  than  of  the  high-minded  and  proud  Junius  ? 

XII.  Junius  : — "  I  am  well  assured  that  Junius 
will  never  descend  to  a  dispute  with  such  a  writer 
as  ModesttiSj  especially  as  the  dispute  must  be  diiefly 
about  tvords"  (2,  28.)  "  But  I  shall  not  descend 
to  a  dispute  about  words,  I  speak  to  things.^* 
(3,  137.) 

Sir  Philip  Francis  :  —  If  this  were  a  contest 
about  words,  and  if  things  of  the  greatest  moment 
were  not  at  stake,"  {Minute,  1774.  App*  45,  5th 
Bep.)  ^^  A  dispute  ciotd  the  construction  of  words 
might  be  endless  ;  I  will  therefore  not  enter  into  it, 
but  content  myself  with  stating  what  I  think  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Company's  present 
orders."  (Minute  13th  March,  1778.  App.  38,  6th 
Bq>.J  "  Much  might  be  said  in  defence  of  those 
opinions,  which  the  Governor  General  has  been 
pleased  to  canvass  so  minutely;  but,  as  the  argument 
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would  turn  chi^y  on  the  congtruction  ^  wardsy  on 
nice  distinctions  in  forming  such  constructions^  and 
probable  inferences  deduced  from  thence^  I  shall  not 
enter  into  itJ^  f  Minute,  February  2nd,  1778.  Jpp* 
29,  6Ui  H^.J 

Mr.  Taylor  p.  246.  cites  these  passages  as  prooft 
of  identity ;  but  the  strongest  proof  is  wanting,  viz. 
the  introduction  of  the  word  descendj  marking  the 
characteristic  pride  of  Junius. 

Junius:  — "  The  power  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power.  They  are  the 
tnisteesy  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.  The  fee 
siimple  is  in  us.     They  cannot  waste."     (1,  5.) 

Sir  Philip  Francis  : — "  The  last  appeal  I  shall 
make  is  to  the  prudence  of  the  House.  We  are 
trustees  for  the  nation,  and  accountable  for  the  trust 
reposed  in  us."  f  Parliamentary  Debates,  XLV. 
171.^  <<  As  trustees  to  the  Company,  we  have  no 
discretionary  power  to  give  away  their  property.** 
(7th  May  1778.  Evidence  to  6, 7,  and  14th  Articles.) 

Mr.  Taylor  has  in  p.  244.  cited  these  passages  as 
indicating  the  identity  between  Francis  and  Junius ; 
I  differ  wnolly  from  him.  The  true  mark  of  identity 
is  wanting,  tne  strongest  feature  of  resemblance  is 
not  found  m  the  words  ai  Francis,  viz.  <  the  fee  simple 
is  in  us:*  they  constitute  a  legal  mistake  of  Jimius^ 
from  which  that  most  eminent  Conveyancer,  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  has  in  his  Beminiscences  inferred 
that  Junius  was  not  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Mr.  Taylor  p.  175-9.  has  shown  on  satis&ctory 
evidence  that  Junius  was  no  lawyer  by  profession — 
that  he  entertained  no  great  respect  for  the  opinions 
or  the  principles  of  lawyers — tnat  he  held  in  small 
esteem  the  profession  itself — that  he  solicited  pro- 
fessional aia  from  Wilkes — and  that  he  probably 
obtained  legal  information  from  other  miarters.  Mr. 
Charles  Butler  has»  as  we  have  already  remarked. 
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inferred  from  a  legal  mistake  of  Junius  that  he  was 
not  a  lawyer  by  profession ;  but  an  intelligent  le^ 
friend  tibmks  that  in  that  particular  instance,  me 
mistake  might  have  been  made  by  a  professional 
man,  because  many  lawyers  are  much  less  acquainted 
than  Mr.  Butler  is  with  the  conveyancing  depart- 
ment of  the  law.  However,  the  claim  made  for 
Dunning  to  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  is  refuted 
from  the  facts  here  statea.  This  evidence  against 
Dunning  must  be  admitted  to  be  stronger  than  that 
combined  evidence  of  facts  and  circumstances,  which 
supports  his  c]aim. 

<<  If,  therefore,  the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly 
constitutional,  I  shall  not  think  myself  answered, 
though  I  sl^ould  be  convicted  of  a  mistake  in  terms, 
or  of  misapplying  the  language  of  the  law.  I  speak 
to  the  plam  understanding  of  the  people,  and  appeal 
to  their  honest,  liberal  construction  of  me."  Junius 
Pref.  J,  1 1.  Th;s  passjage  may  be  taken  as  a  further 
proof  that  Junius  was  not  2^  professional,  but  a  the- 
oretical lawyer,  because  no  practising  lawyer  would 
have  used  such  language  and  proclaimed  his  own 
fellibiUty,  ^ 

XIIL  *^  Another  remitrkable  peculiarity,"  says 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  161.,  "  wkerein  the  character  of  Sr 
Philip  I^  rancis  bears  out  the  s^eneral  idea.,eiltertaiixed 
ojf  Junius,  is  in  the  circle  of  nisconpectipn  with  the 
fi^er  cofimtry*  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  ever 
since  first  the  appearance  of.  the  JLe^«  that  t^e  au- 
^  thor  must  necessarily  have  been,  of  Irish  descent  or 
Irish  education,'  (1,  88.)  and  on  tliat  aaK>unt  Mr« 
Burke  was  the  more  generally  siispect«id.  While 
the  editor  of  die  last  edition  of  Jtmim^  gives  his 

*  His  words  aie  these : — ''  Of  those  who  h^ve  oHticnIly  analysed 
the  style  of  his  compositions,  some  have  pretended  to  proFe  .that 
he  must  necessarily  have  been  of  Irish  descent  Or  Irish  education. 
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opmion  against  this  supposition,  h^  m^owledges 
that  It  was  entertained  by  those  *  who  have  cnti- 
cally  analysed  the  style '  ot  Junius.  Whatever  may 
be  ooubted  is  unworthy  of  mueh  notice ;  but  I  think 
Ihat  traces  of  this  kind  are  plainly  visible,  and  it  is 
enrious  to  see  how  the  slightest  peculiarities  are 
exphdned  by  the  life  6f  Sir  Philip  Francis.  The 
memoirs  inform  us  <  that  he  was  oorn  in  Dublin, 
Oct.  22,  1740,  old  style'  —  *  that  he  received  the 
Jlnt  elements  of  Me  edueaium  under  Thomas  BaU, 
who  succeeded-Dr.  Dunkin,  (names  well  known  in 
Ireland))  and  who  kept  a  school  in  Ship-street  Jit 
tte  begiiming  of  1750  he  came  to  EngiandJ  Here 
&en  we  find  that  d^ee  of  connection  with  Ireland, 
which  was  likely  to  give  a  slight  characteristic 
tinge,  but  no  decided  nationality,  to  the  expressions 
of  the  author.  A  youth,  who  acquired  no  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  his  native  country, 
and  who  qidtted  it  altogether  when  he  was  ten  years 
tMy  however  he  might  overcome  the  habits  of  his 
youth,  would  still  find  it  difficult  to  forget  entirely 
the  phraseology  with  which  he  was  first  &miliar. 
In  all  his  compositions  Junius  laboured  excessively 
to  make  his  style  pure  and  classical,  yet  rich  in 
English  -idiom ;  and  he  generally  succeeded.  But 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Liters  are  still  to  be  found 
many  oversights;  that  they  were  pm'tly  owing  to 
the  cause  now  mentioned,  is  at  least  a  probable 
conjecture;  and  it  servies  in  some  m^asuro  to  ex- 

from  tbe  peculiarity  of  his  idioms  ;  wldle,  to  shew  how  little  de- 
lendfoceiiB  to  be  placed  Jipon  any  such  obaervatioDS,  others  have 
eqi^Uy  pretended  to  prove^  fro^i  a  simJUr  investigationy  that  be 
could  not  hare  been  a  native  either  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  nor  have 
studied  in  any  tlniversity  of  ei  ther  of  those  countries.  The  fact  is, 
th»t  tfiefe  are  afsir  phnseola^s  in  his  £€HBrM  peculiar  to  faimaelf ; 
0Qch  aa  occur  in  tl^e  composij^ns  of  aU  origii^al  writers  of  great 
force  and  genius,  but  which  are  neither  indicative  of  any  particular 
nee,  aor  ipeferftbte  to  any  pfbvineial  dStleeV  *    . 

f2 
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phin  the  rirasan  of  tibat  labor  Umm,  which  to  nmny 
persons  has  appeared  so  much  beyond  the  neoessity 
of  the  ease.  In  the  use  of  the  word  collegian  he 
differs  so  much  from  the  custom  of  the  Ewglifih 
Unirersities,  that  he  could  not  have  received  his 
education  there ;  and  on  this  ground  Malone  ad- 
vances one  of  his  arguments  against  condudinff 
Hamilton  to  be  Junius*  —  <  Having  been  educated 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  never  would  have 
used  the  term  coUegian  for  an  academic  or  a  gourn^ 
iBMm!  fParliameniary  Logics  Pref.  xxxiii.)  The 
word,  nowever,  is  pr<^r  in  I)ublin»  in  which  Uni- 
versity Dr.  Francis  received  his  education,  and  took 
his  degree.  Sir  Philip  would,  therefore,  be  very 
likely  to  adopt  the  expression :  it  would  be  first 
suggested  to  him  by  the  example  of  his  father;  and 
the  impression  thus  made  not  being  afterwards 
ef&ced,  it  would  most  naturally  fall  in  his  way, 
whenever  an  occasion  offered.  But  the  employment 
of  this  word,  besides  giving  rise,  among  other  in- 
stances, to  the  susnicion  timt  Junius  was  a  native  of 
.Ireland,  also  corroborates  the  general  opinion  that 
he  was  not  educated  at  an  English  University. 
•This,  indeed,  he  almost  acknowledges  in  one  of  his 
Leitersto  Sir  Wm. Draper.  — « An  academical edu- 
cation  hasgiven  you  an  unlimited  command  over  the 
•mofitt  beautifiil  figures  of  speech.'  And  the  same 
inference  mav  be  drawn  from  one  ot  his  Letters  to 
Home:  —  <  fhis  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge^  (3, 
315.)  Yet  his  Letters  abound  with  dassiod  allu- 
sions and  quotations,  and  he  seems,  in  no  respect 
defective  in  scholastic  attainments.  Of  a  chaiacter 
perfectly  similar,  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  an  acknow- 
ledged scholar,  without  having  studied  a$  eith^  Uni- 
versity. There  is  in  all  his  writings  a  frequent  and 
happy  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  atithors, 
but  especially  to  the  latter;  and  in  iHorac^,  l^e  hi|s 
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woTed  hinwelf  a  vety  sound  and  ingeniotui  ciitio. 
To  the  takion  of  so  profotind  and  elegant  a  sch<^ 
as  Dr.  Franeis,  may  be  ascribed  his  ftmiUflrity  with 
the  works  of  tiie  andients:  and  the  advanti^es  af- 
finded  him  in  this  respect  woidd  amply  sumly^  if 
they  did  not  surpass,  &ose  which  are  usually  met 
with  in  a  eoUege^ucation/' 

1.  Dr.  Parr  detected  GalUdsms  in  Junius*s  style, 
and  from  his  knowledge,  discernment,  judgment, 
and  acmnem  who  will  appeal  ?  (We  may  apply  to 
him  what  Peter  de  Clugny  says  in  his  epitaph  on 
Abelard:  — 

Gallorum  Socrates,  Plato  maximus  Hesperiarum, 
Noiter  Aristoteles,  hgicis  quicunquefuerunt, 
Aut  par  aut  melior,  studiorum  cognitus  orbi 
Princeps,  ingenio  varius,  subtilis  et  acer  ; 
Omnia  vi  superans  rationis  et  arte  loquendij 

This carcumstance  increases  theprobability  that  Ju- 
nius was  of  Irish  descent  or  of  Irish  education. 

^^  The  conyerBadon  now  turned  upon  Mr.  Darid 
Hume's  style.  Johnson  :  —  <  Why,  Sir,  Ins  style 
'  is  not  English ;  the  structure  of  ik  sentences  is 

*  FVendi.    Now  the  French  structure  and  the  En- 

*  gliah  structure  may,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 

*  equally  good.  But,  if  you  allow  that  the  Engiish 
^  language  is  establidied,  he  is  wrong.  My  naaie 
^  mwht  originally  haye  been  NickolscHUi  as  well  as' 
^JoSnsan;  but,  were  you  to  call  me  l^urAoboii  now, 

*  you  woidd call meyery  absurdly.'"  BosweU  1,4416. 

2.  The  use  of  the  term  coUegian  for  aeaiemiie  or 
gfwntman  places  liie  fiictof  Iridi  birth  or  Iridi  edu- 
cation beyond  a  doubt;  I  consider  the  argument  to 
be  most  unsuspicious,  and  I  therefore  e^^P^  the 
decided  assent  of  the  reader  to  its  truth.  The  use 
of  the  term,  peculiar  to  the  Uniyendty  of  Dublin, 
is  not  to  be  explained  away  as  a  <*  phraseology  iu' 
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bid  LOkrs  pecnliir  to  Junius  hiBsd^''  becauie  it  is 
not  peeuUar  to  himself,  butcoiuDon  to  all  whobave 
been  edueated  in  tbe  Irish  University.  It  is  net 
^frefevaUe  to.  any  pvoyinml  dialect''  of  England^ 
it  is  true;  but  it  is  ^< referable  to  the"  national 
<^. dialect  of"  Ireland,  which  is  a  province  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  it  is^^  indicative  of  a  partis 
colar  race"  of  men,  viz*  the  children  of  St.  Patrick. 
This  is  not  to  be  classed  among  ^<  phiaseok^es 
such  as  occur  in  the .  compositions  of  all  mriginal 
writers  of  great  force  and  genius :".  for  it  is  either 
{NToperly  used  by  Junius,  if  an  Irishman-or  educated 
at  the  University  of  Dublin,  (and  it  then  ceases  to 
be  <  a  peculiar  phraseology'  of  Junius,)  or  else  im- 
properly used  by  Junius,  if  he  was  not  an  Irishman 
or  not  educated  in  Trinity  College,- Dublin,  and  so 
glaring  and  ridiculous  a  blunder  cannot  be  assigned 
to  the  pen  of  an  English  ^^  original  writer  of  great 
force  and  genius."  ^^  Phraseo&gies  whidi  occur  in 
such  compositions"  are  to  be  distinguiahed  from 
blunders  and  improprieties;  they  are  novel,  but  not 
ineorrect  modes  of  expression,  indicating  in  tlieir 
meaning  the  peculiar  feeBngs,  sentiments,  thoughts,- 
ctfcumstances,  or  situation  of  the  writer,. and  dis- 
playing  in  tiieir  structure,  a  striking  peculiarity  of 
language  formed  for  the  very  purpose  of  either  com- 
municating new  ideas  in  new  terms,  or  clothing  old- 
notions  in  new  terms,  because  those  new  terms- 
please,  the  writer  in  his  love  of  ^^ariety,  or  more 
clearly  define  what  he  wishes  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  readen 

>  3. .  It  is  true  that  one  advocate  may,  in  his  enthu- 
siastic zeal  to  support  the  pretensions  of  his  Junius, 
Qontend  that  Ireland  was  the  country  of  his  birth, 
whilst  another  advocate  may,  in  vindication  of  other 
claims,  entertain  a  very  different  opinion.  But  this 
diversity  of  sentiment,  which  is  a  property  of  hu- 
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man  nature,  doesfl  not  in  any  patticnlar  oaae  prove 
^^how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  any 
sucb  obaervations;"  for,  if  the  remark  were  true, 
we  must  abandon  the  Christian  religion,  which  .has 
been  a  topic  of  dispute  ever  since  its jHremulgadon, 
and  small  would  be  the  merit  of.  our  mith,  if  our  rer 
ligion  were  unencumbered  with  doubts  and  diffioul* 
ties.  But  in  all  cases,  where  there  are  ver^  oonr 
flicting  opinions,  men  of  a  certain  formation  of 
mmd  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  rational  conclusi<»i, 
either  because  they  cannot  for  wantiof  discernment 
balance  arguments  fairly,  or  will  not  fmr  want  of 
patience  pursue  the  investigation  calmly. 

4.  While  the  editor  of  Wood&ll's  Jtmius  admits 
that  ^  those  who  have  critically  analyzed  the  style 
of  Junius,'  have  pronounced  mm  to  be  of  Irish  de* 
scent  or  of  Irish  education,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  diat 
^'  traces  of  this  kind  are  plainly  visible,"  produces 
two  corroborating  passages  from  Junius  himself  and 
deems  the  peculmnties  referable  to  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cisk  I  wilUnghr  take  the  admission,  but  reject  the 
oondusions.  n  Sir  Philip  Francis,  thou^li  the  son 
of  an  Irishman,  remained,  as  it  appears,  m  Dublin 
only  for  nine  years  from  his  birth,  (for  he  was  <Mily 
m  the  conunekcemeiU  of  his  tenth  year' when  he  came 
to  England,)  he  had  not  remained  long  enough,  at 
ao  tender  an  age,  to  acquire  either  a  *  decided  nan 
liooalitir,'  or  a  characteristic  tinge.'  Being  removed 
to  England,  when  he  was  ojAy^beffinning  his  tenth 
year,  he  was  not  at  all  ^likely- to  adopt  the  expres- 
sion,' even  though  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
his  £ftther.  But,  when  we  consider  that  he  was^ 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London,  sent  to :  St 
Paul's  School,  —  that  he  continued  there  for  some 
years,  —  that  he  in  Enghmd,  and  at  an  English 
sdiool,  would  associate  almost  entirely  with  En^^ish- 
men,  and  could  but  rarely  have  the  opportvniiy  of 
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seeiiig  his  ecniiitvynie%-*-tlMit  aiBoiig|st  English* 
men  and  at  an  English  school  he  wonld  imbibe  only 
English  notions,  and  though  he  was  not  afterwards  a 
member  of  either  English  University,  would  most 
assuredly  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  laiglish 
terms  gofumsman  and  academies — we  must  on  this 
strong  ground  dedde  against  the  daims  of  Sir  Phi* 
lip  to  the  authorship  of  Junius. 

5.  The  term  col&gian  for  academic  is  the  proper 
term  in  the  mouth  of  <me  who  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Dublin ;  but  it  would  be  equally  used, 
perhaps,  by  one  who  had  been  educated  at  a  Scotch 
University.  The  use  of  it  in  Junius  clearly  proves, 
by  a  testimony  the  most  unsuspicious,  that  the  wri- 
ter was  either  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  he  was  an  Iridunaii.  Frands 
left  Dublin  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  being 
bom  in  1740,  and  was  placed  at  St.  Paul's  Schom 
in  London  in  175S,  under  Mr.  Geoi^e  Thicknesse. 
He,  then,  could  not  have  used  collegian  for  academic. 
But  Burke  (and  perhaps  Lloyd,)  and  Boyd  were 
Irishmen,  aim  in  their  month  the  term  would  be 
naturally  used;  so  Lord  George  Sadcville  might 
use  the  tenn,  because  he  had  been  educated  at  the 
same  Irish  University. 

6.  ^^  Junius  was  so  universally  suspected  to  be  an 
JbishmaHf  or  of  Irish  descent,  that  any  attempt  to 
prove  it  from  his  writings  would  be  unnecessary  for 
our  present  puipose.  A  writer,  who  signs  himself 
Oxomeneis,  mentions  some  of  Junius's  Ht&eniftCMiiis^ 
and  endeavours  to  prove  from  these  expressions  that 
Mr.  Burke  was  the  author.  We  shall  quote  one 
paragraph  from  this  letter,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  proof  it  brings,  that  Junius,  whoever  he  might 
be,  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Dublin :  — 
*  Edmund  received  his  education  amount  die  Irish 
<  Jesuits  at  St.  Omar's,  and  finished  his  studies  in 
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*  Ireland.     If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  read- 

*  infl^  over  the  iM&n  of  JuoiuB,  he  will  find  that 
^  Elmondy  notwithstanding  all  his  caare  andpaiMSj 
^  sometimeg  &lls  into  HibernicUmt.    In  one  place 

*  he  saya,  make  comm&n came;  this  is  not  English^ 

<  though,  to  be  sure»  the  phrase  is  common  enough 

<  in  Dublin.     In  Junius^s  Letter  of  the   13th  of 

<  August;  he  talks  of  *  the  sophistries  of  a  collegian ;' 

*  this  expression  is  not  English,  and  the  word  eo^ 

*  legion  is  never  used  in  ttiis  sense,  except  in  the 

<  ooll^Q  of  Dublin,  and  (perhaps,)  of  St  Omer's.' 

*  We  say,  indeed^Jilhw-coilegiaH;  but  at  the  great 

'  schools  here,  those  of  the  college  are  called  cof*  . 
^  kffers,  and  at  our  two  Univtersities  the  members 
^  of  a  colleee  are  called  goumsmen  ;  at  Dublin  they 
^are  called  coUegUmsJ  Though  Oxomensis  was 
wrong  in  his  suspicion  of  Mr.  Burke,  his  arguments 
to  prove  that  Junius  was,  in  his  sense  of  the  word, 
^ooUegim^  are  worth  our  notice."  Mr.  Taylor's 
Discc^jery  of  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  JtaduSj 
1818.  p.  46.     . 

7.  That  Sir  Philip  Francis,  though  not-educated 
at  any  University,  was  a  man  of  scholastic  attain* 
ments,  had  a  respectable  knowledge  of  Greek  lite* 
rature,  and  even  some  extensive  and  critical  knoww 
lei%e  of  the  Latin,  is  apuarent  from  his  pamphlet^ 
and  from  the  notes  in  the  last  edition  of  his  fitther. 
Dr.  Francis's  Translation  of  Horace.  Now  the 
Letters^  of  Junius  do  not  in  my  opinion,  thougk  Mr. 
Taylor  thinks  differently,  display  any  such  dassical 
knowledge  as  Sir  Philip  Francis  exhibits,  while  the 
subjects,  which  Junius  handled,  admitted  of  frequent 
quotation  from  the  classical  writers  either  to  confirm 
or  to  illustrate.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  fair  and 
fliost  utouspidous  arg^ument,  and  I  shall  hereafter 
take  the  pains  of  investigating  the  matter  dosely.  ^ 
XIV.  *^  Assistance,  if  Junius  received  any,"  says 

f3 
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Mr.  Taylor  p.  368,  ^^  must  have  been'  giren  him 
in  the  niedianical  part,-:- in  transcrMng  or  in  crnin 
vexing  the  Letters,  The  latter  of  these  is  an  oiBce 
of  so  little  moment,  that  singly  it  is  not  worth  speak-* 
ixkg  about,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that,  tt  ike 
author  did  not  employ  the  pen  of  anodier,  he  would 
most  likely  undertake  it  himself.  By  means  of 
chairmen  and  ticket-porters,  the  danger  of  discoyery 
was.  eluded,  so  that  to  extricate  hunself  from  this 
tarifling  risk,  it  is  not  probable  that  Junius  would 
encounter  ike  much  greater  one  of  confiding  his  se- 
cret to  another  person.  When,  therefore,  he  writes 
to  Woodfall  ^  tnat  the  gentleman  who  transacts  the 
conveyancing  department  of  our  correspondence, 
tells  me.  there  was  much  difficulty  last  night,'  fPrv- 
note  Letter,  No.  51.)  he  most  probably  uses  the 
phrase  with  reference  to  himself  in  the  capacity  of 
messenger ;  —  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thmg, 
he.apphes.the  term  with  an  excess  of  courtesy,  and 
perhaps  by  way  of  blind,  to  the  porter  or  chairman, 
whom  he  happened  to  employ.  The  truth,  how*- 
ever,  is  tola  at  the  coinmencement  of  the  corre- 
spondence. In  his  5th  Private  Letter  to  Wood&U, 
(July  21,  1769.)  he  says :  —  *  Whenever  you  have 
any  thing  to  communicate  to  me,  let  the  hint  be 
thus,  C  at  the  usual  place  ;  and  so  direct  to  Mr. 
John  Fredey,  at  the  same  Coffee-house,  where  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  /  should  be  hnoum,'  ( 1,174.) 
that  is  himself  personal^  ;  for  Fretley  was  a  feigned 
name,  which  no  one  could  know.  At  first,  accord- 
ing to  this,  he  called  for  the  Liters  himself,  and 
when  the  increased  danger  compelled  him  to  make 
use  of  a  porter  or  a  chairman,  he  was  even  then  lia-^^ 
ble  to  be  seen.  ^  Your  Letter  was  twice  refused 
\ost  night)  imd  the  waiter  as  often  attempted  to  see 
the.  person  who  sent  for  it ; '  he  was .  waitmg,  it  ap- 
pears, for  the  return  of  the  man,  who  made  the  in- 
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auiiy  for  kim,  and  who  was  a  common  servant,  for 
the  waiter's'  curiosity  was  not  satisfied  by  seeing' 
hinL  The  obligation  imposed  on  him  to  send  sncn 
people  as  these  to  the  Coffee-houses,  for  at  that  time 
ne  dared  not  appear  himself,  accounts  for  a  curious 
observation  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  WoodfeU,  *•  I 
think  you  should  give  money  to  the  waiters  at  that 
place,  to  make  them  more  attentive.'  (1,227.)  The 
advocate  for  De  Lolme  considers  this  hint  a  proof 
of  the  writer's  poverty !  But  the  cause  is  clear : 
Jmuiis  could  not  be  certain  that  the  money,  if  he 
Were  to  give  it,  would  reach  the  hands  of  the 
waiters;  and  if  it  did,  an  inconvenient  sort  of  sus-^ 
picion-  would  be  excited  in  their  minds,  as  well  as 
m  that  of  the  carrier.  To  apply  to  Woodfall  on  the 
subject,  was  the  only  rational  step  that  could  be 
taken.  We  suspected  before  that  Junius  was  his 
own  messenger :  and  how  closely  the  description  of 
that  messenger,  when  he  was  seen,  agrees  with  the 
personal  appearance  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  has  been 
stated  in  p.  167  of  this  volume." 

If  Sir  Fhilip  Francis  were  the  messenger  seen  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  it  would  not  prove  his  identity  with 
Junius,  because  Sir  Philip  might  have  been  both 
the  amanuensis  and  the  messenger  of  Junius. 

2.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  m  censuring  the  ex- 
travagant opinion  entertained  by  the  advocate  for^ 
De  Doime,  and  I  ^prove  of  the  explanation  given 
by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  reasoning'  of  this  advocate 
may  serve  to  shew  the  great  caution  which  is  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  discussing  fisdrly  the  question 
of  Junius;  we  must  neither  over-state  nor  imder- 
state  fects,  neither  over-rate  nor  under-rate  argu- 
ments, neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  natural  force 
of  circumstahces  and  incidents,  but  maintain  ap  even, 
because  consistent — a  true,  because  just — asuc- 
oessfol,  beamse  wary  course  throughout  the  investi- 
gation of  this  most  ourious- subject 
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^  3.  I  have  already  reiiiark<^d  thal^  if  Mr.  Taylot  ift 
disposed  to  give  fuU  credit  to  Junius  for  veracity  in 
wliat  the  latter  writes  about  hunself,  he  must  accord* 
ing  to  his  own  principles,  give  full  credit  to  Junius 
on  all  occasions;  and  therefore  I  cannot  without 
some  remarks  permit  Mr.  T.  on  the  present  occasion 
to  oppose  one  declaration  of  Junius  to  another ;  we 
cannot  support  the  veracity  of  a  writer,  while  we 
make  him  contradict  himself.  Either  he  is  wholly 
to  be  believed,  or  he  is  to  be  dis-believed  only  in 
particular  circumstances.  The  rkht  critericm  for 
determining  the  exact  proportion  ofcredit,' which  we 
may  in  any  case  assign  to  Junius  in  any  question 
about  himself,  is  the  great  difficulty,  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  nowhere  considered,  and  yet  the  difficulty  is 
not  too  great  for  sober  reflection  to  encounter,  or 
for  patient  investigation  to  surmount.  In  my  view 
of  the  particular  instance  of  apparent  contradiction 
in  Junius,  I  do  not  differ  from  Mr.  Taylor ;  an  au- 
thor, who  takes  uncommon  pains  to  conceal  himself, 
must  expect  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of 
suspicion  in  respect  to  what  he  says  of  himself — we 
must  give  or  withhold  our  belief  according  to  a  nice 
calculation  of  probabilities,  according  to  attendant 
and  corroborating  circumstances  — according  to  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence.  A  want  of  attention 
to  this  important  point  has  caused  the  advocates  for 
particular  claims  to  rest  their  cases  on  detached  fiusts 
and  incidents,  which  are  on  a  careful  examination 
found  by  no  means  to  warrant  the  conclusions,  which 
have  been  zealously  and  fearlessly  drawn  from  themu 
Thus,  as  the  claimants  have  been  multiplied,  the 
subject  has  been  mystified,  and  the  truth  is  scarcely 
at  all  discernible  in  our  day. 

XV.^Mr.  Taylor  and  the  other  writers  on  the 
subject  of  Junius  refer  to  Junius's  own  dedaratioiis 
about  himself  as  unexceptionable  authority.  Well 
then,  if  any  of  the  declarations  are  to  be  received  in 
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evidence)  they  must  one  and  all  be  received.  It  is 
not  competent  for  Mr.  Taylor  and  other  writlers  to' 
diodse  only  sudi  declarations  as  suit  their  purposes^ 
rejedai^  all  whidi  interfere  with  those  purposes, 
because  the  canon  of  authority,  to  which  they  submit, 
is  opposed  by  a  canon  of  equal  authority.  Great 
cantion  then  is  necessary  in  admitting  Junius's  own 
dedarations  about  himself  as  imexceptionable  testi* 
mony.  His  object  was  pn^ound  concealment,  and 
this  concealment  was  so  necessary  for  his  personal 
safety,  that  he  would  naturally  take  various  means 
to  mislead  his  readers  in  their  inquiries  after  the 
mysterious  writer.  We  have  seen  tnat  Junius  can- 
not always  be  depended  on  in  what  he  relates  about 
himself,  and  therefore  we  must  reason  not  so  much 
fimn  his  own  poskive  declarations  about  himself,  as 
from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  declara- 
tions themselves,  and  their  agreement  with  other 
hcAs  and  circumstances  independent  of  them.  Equal 
caution  is  necessary  in  drawing  inferences  from  Ju- 
nius's  words.  Mr.  Taylor  p.  164-6.  observes  that 
the  tall  **  stature  of  Jumus  may  be  ascertained  from 
a  perusal  of  his  Letters"  beqause  *^  it  is  the  custom 
only  of  tall  men  to  attach,  very  commonly,  tiie  epi- 
thet Uttie  to  those,  whom  they  are  inclined  to  treat 
with  disrespectful  freedom ;  we  seldom  find  one  of 
a  middle  size  guilty  of  this;  it  too  nearly  concerns 
hunself ;  if  he  employs  the  term,  it  either  loses  its 
force,  or  recoils  upon  him  with  an  unpleasant  effect" 
I  admit  the  justness  of  this  remark  and  the  frdmess 
of  the  inference  from  Junius's  use  of  the  epithet  littie 
applied  contemptuously.  But  this  same  Mr.  Taylor 
p.  S4>7.  has  remarked  that  Junius  at  one  time  repre- 
sents himself  as  a  veteran,  and  at  another  time  as  a 
vouth;  he  is  unwilling  that  the  author  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Essay  should,  from  passages  of  the  former 
Und,  be  allowed  to  fix  the  age  of  Junius  at  fifty,. 
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"  thinking  that  from  the  words  in  question  no  positiye 
inference  can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  die  writelr's 
age,  and  that,  if  it  be  allowed  to  extract  eondusions 
at  this  rate,  the  most  contradictory  opinions  may  be. 
supported"  —  and  yet  he  himself,  from  passages.of 
an  opposite  kind,  claims  the  right  of  inferring  the 
youtn  of  Junius.  On  this  point  there  is  no  justness 
in  the  argument,  no  fidmess  in  any  such  inferences, 
because  m  their  writings  old  men  display  the  gaiety 
of  youth,  and  young  men  as  often  assume  the  gravity 
of  age,  when  tney  have  any  particular  object  in  view. 
2.  *^  To  condemn  Lord  Chatham's  behaviour  to 
Mr.  George  Grenville,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  101., 
"  was  in  effect  to  support  the  latter.  But  Junius 
took  a  decided  part ;  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  advocated  Mr.  Grenville's  cause,  he  has  given 
rise  to  a  siuspicion  that  he  was  biassed  by  interested 
motives.  This  is  denied  by  Junius,  who  affirms 
that  he  is  personally  unknown  to  Mr.  Grenville : — 
'  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  formal  vindication 
of  Mr.  Ghrenville  upon  his  own  principles.  I  have 
neither  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  lum, 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  the  &cts.' 
(1,193.)"  Mr.  Taylor,  in  advocating  the  claims  for 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  sets  himself  seriously  to  prove 
Uiat  Sir  JPhilip  in  all  probability  did  not  personally 
know  Mr.  George  Grenville.  But  no  &ith  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  declarations  of  Junius  on  sudi  occa- 
sions ;  for  he  took  ^eat  pains  to  prevent  the  public 
from  identifying  himself,  as  Veteran^  with  JuniuSj 
(see  Taylor^.  76-7.)  and  in  one  private  Letter  to 
Woodfiil  he  instructs  him  to  disavow  a  Letter  which 
had  even  appeared  under  the  signature  of  Junius. 
We  may  jusdy  place  far  more  confidence  in  reason* 
ing  about  Junms  from  his  actions  than  from  his  de- 
clarations. Now  what  is  the  fact  with  respect  to 
Junius  and  George  Grenville  ?    ^^  Of  all  (ke  poli- 
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tical  characters  of  the  day,  Mr.  Oreiivilte  appears  \ 
to  have  been  our  authors  &vx)urite;  no  man  was  | 
more  open  to  censnre  in  many  parts  of  bis  conduct,  ^ 
but  he  is  never  censured,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  extolled,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers."  (Ju- 
nius 1,  81.  Note  by  the  eoitor  of  Woodfall's  edi- 
tion.) Mr.  Taylor  (p.  103.)  writes  thus:  —  «  As 
the  situation  Sir  Philip  Francis  held  in  the  War- 
Office,  was  obtained  at  the  time  Mr.  Geovge  Gren- 
viUe  came  into  power,  as  his  expectation  m  patron- 
age lay  chiefly  on  that  side,  and  the  appointments 
he  had  idready  received,  were  the  gift  of  that  party, 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  his  sentiments  con- 
cerning Mr.  Grenville  were  in  unison  with  those  of 
Junius."  Now  Lloyd  was  the  private  Secretary  <rf 
George  Grenville,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have 
the  private  attachment  to  him,  which  was  so  evi- 
dently felt  by  Junius;  and  I  have  already  shewn 
that  Junius's  denial  of  a  personal  knowledge  of 
George  Grenville  is  entitlea  to  no  more  credit  than 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ.  Junius  in  many  Letters 
to  Woodfall  expresses  great  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  his  printer,  and  yet  in  other  Letters  seems  to  dis- 
regard it ;  in  one  Letter  he  says  that  Woodfall  shall 
know  him,  and  yet  he  never  revealed  himself. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Very  respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

TkHford,  /«».20<A,1827.  E,  H.  BARKER. 

P.  S.  In  reference  to  what  I  have  said  in  p.  48, 1 
would  add  the  following  remarks :  —  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
had  sketched  the  plan  of  an  epic  poem  in  eleven 
books,  which  appears  to  have  been  privately  circu- 
lated, among  his  choice  friends,  in  print.  A  copy 
of  the  paper  is  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer, 
to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  a  sight  of  it, 
and  for  permission  to  transcribe  it     His  Lordship 
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inforiDS  me  that  he  know&  of  no  other  copy.  As  a 
speciinen  of  the  veisifieation,  an  extract  from  the 
nrst  book  is  subjoined,  and  in  it  occur  these  lines : — 

What  chief,  what  sage,  what  hero  train'd  by  thee 
To  wisdom,  first  on  this  delightful  Isle 
Struck  his  adventVous  prow  >    That  sacred  form 
Of  state,  self-balanc*d,  harmony  sublime. 
Freedom  with  sovereignty  in  sweet  accord. 
Who  constituted  first  ?     The  Prince  of  Tyre, 
Long  waud'ring,  long  depress*d,  yet  e*er  impell'd 
Right  onward,  till  &ir  triumph  bless*d  his  toils. 
By  godlike  worth  and  beauty *s  heavenly  charm. 

No  name  is  affixed  to  the  Prospectus,  and  if  I  had 
been  asked  who  wrote  it,  I  should  have  had  no  he- 
sitation in  replying  Sir  William  Jones,  guided  by 
his  LeiJteT  to  the  celebrated  foreigner,  Reviczki, 
where  he  thus  ^vividly  describes  the  shape  and  aspect 
of  the  British  Constitution :  *  —  "  The  original  lorm 
of  our  Constitution  is  almost  divine,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  no  State  of  Greece  or  Rome  could  ever 
boast  one  superior  to  it,  nor  could  Plato,  Aristotle, 
nor  any  legislator  ever  conceive  a  more  perfect  mo- 
del of  a  State.  The  three  parts,  which  compose  it, 
are  so  harmonioushr  blended  and  incorporated,  that 
neither  tihe  flute  of  Aristoxenus,  nor  the  lyre  of  Ti- 
motheus,  ever  produced  more  perfect  concord. 
What  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  devise  a  Consti- 
tution, which,  while  it  ^ards  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign,  and  liberty  of  the  people,  &om  any  en- 
croachment by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  no- 
bility, preserves  the  force  and  majesty  of  the  laws 
from  violation  by  the  popular  liberty  r" 

Avg.  20^  1827.  £.  H.  B. 
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THE  CLAIMS 

OP 

SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS 

TO  THE 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  DISPROVED, 
In  a  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh* 


Sir, 

I  give  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  addressing  to  you 
this  Letter  ou^  a  subject,  which  cannot,  amidst  your 
other  literary  pursmts,  and  even  amidst  ^*  the  weigh- 
tier matters  of  the  law,"  have  fidied  to  attract  your 
notice.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  in  your  excellent 
understanding,  your  ereat  acquirements,  your  am- 
ple and  minute  luiowkdge  of  persons,  ana  parties, 
and  events,  and  facts,  and  circumstances,  nistori* 
eal,  political,  and  private,  —  your  exquisite  taste, 
your  true  discernment,  your  critical  acumen,  your 
CHoeronian  skill  in  composition,  your  AristoteHan 
powers  of  argument,  your  professional  habits  of  in- 
vestigation, and  your  philosophical  sjurit  of  research, 
I  perceive  a  happy  union  of  those  admirable  quali- 
ties, which  should  characterise  him  who  undeilakes 
to  determine  a  point  of  this  intricate  nicety.  It  is 
a  question.  Sir,  not  unworthy  of  your  genius  and 
your  talents,  and  on  which  I  will  yet  indulge  the 
nope  of  seeing  them  successfully  displayed.  I  will 
Bot  admit  tliat  a  question, — which  has  for  a  series  of 
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years  been  a  subject  of  literary  interest  among  per^ 
sons  of  well>ealtivate(f  minds^  and  which  will  neyer, 
till  it  is  decided,  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  interest, 
while  curiosity  is  a  property  of  human  nature,  — 
which  has  exercised  and  baffled  the  inquiries  of  the 
intelligent,  and  the  s&gacity  of  the  ingenious,  and 
the  researches  of  the  antiquarian,  and  the  penetra<- 
tion  of  the  statesman,  —  which  involves  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  greatest  men,  who  have  illustrated 
our  age  and  our  nation,  —  which  is  identified  with 
the  transactions  of  public  ofEces,  the  politics  of  va- 
rious administrations,  and  the  history  of  our  beloved 
country ;  —  Sir,  I  will  not  admit  that  a  question  of 
this  sort  is  a  mere  fruitless  speculation  of  human 
inquisitiveness,  an  idle  employment  of  literary  lei- 
sure, and  an  unprofitable  expenditure  of  human  in- 
tellect and  human  learning. 

IL  ^^  It  IS  commonly  reported  and  believed," 
says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  398,  ^'  that  the  King,  the  late 
X4ord  North,  and  the  present  Lord  Grenville,  were 
at  some  time  or  other  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
name  of  Junius.  According  to  the  following  anec- 
dote in  Wraxall's  Memoirs  1, 455,  the  Kinc^  acquired 
this  knowledge  in  the  year  1772 :  —  ^  I  nave  been 
^  assured  that  the  King  riding  out  in  the  year  1772, 
^  accompanied  by  General  Desaguliers,  said  to  him 
'  in  conversation,  We  know  who  Jmius  is,  and  he 

*  will  write  no  more.  The  General,  who  was  too 
^  good  a  courtier  to  congratulate  upon  such  a  piece 

*  of  intelligence,  contented  himself  with  bowing, 
^  and  the  discourse  proceeded  no  fidrther.  Mrs. 
<  iSbutdeworth,  who  was  General  Desaguliers* 
'  daughter,  believed  in  the  accuracy  of  this  fact.* 
As  the  report  of  such  a  discovery  having  been  made 
is  now  very  generally  credited,  we  may  admit  the 
evidence  of  mis  anecdote  in  deciding  at  idiat  pe-> 
nod  it  took  place.     The  date  assignra  is  the  more 
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entitled  to  notice,  as  at  tl»at  time  Lord  North  was 
prime  Minister,  aiid  in  that  datpacity  he  would  most 
likely  become  aequainted  with  the  secret  By  pa- 
rity of  reasoning  it  is  abo  ]urobable  that  Lord  Gren* 
vilie  acquired  his  inibrmatioa  at  the  time  he  held  a 
simiiar  situation :  indeed,  witUbut  this,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  Lord  North  and  Lord  Grenvilie 
fl^uld  possess  an  opportunity  of  gaining  that  intel- 
ligence,  which  was  denied  to  ethers  in  their  sphere." 

1.  But  discredit  is  thrown  on  the  story  by  die 
fiiet  that  the  Duke  of  Sussex  informed  me  through 
his  Surgeon  and  Librarian,  and  my  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  that  in  the  last  conversation,  whicli 
his  Royal  Hi^ness  held  with  his  mother,  the  late 
Queen  Charlotte,  she  assured  him  that  George  IIL 
did  not  know  who  wrote  the  Ij^ttears  of  Junius. 

2.  It  is,  however,  just  possible  to  reconcile  tht' 
story  with  the  supposition  tnat  the  King  might,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  have  believed  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
infcHrmation,  and  yet  migbt  have  afterwards  found 
leason  to  diis4>elieve  it 

3.  An  intelligent  friend  ha?  suggested  to.  me, 
that  the  King  mi^t  have  possessed  Uie  se^et,  and 
have  kept  it  so  faithfully,  as  not  to  impart  it  even 
to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  thie  sharer  of  his 
throne. 

4w  But  Mr.  Taylor  cannot  in  such  circumstanees 
he  permitted  to  draw  any  inferences  from  the  story, 
tt  if  it  were  an  undisputed  fiict* 

IIL  I  had,  on  Jul^  16,.  1826,  at  the  Bell  Inn  in 
Thetford,  a  conversation  about  Junius  with  another 
intelligent  friend,  and  a  learned  barrister.  He  once 
at  the  Qury  Assizes  talked  with  I<ord  Chief  Justice 
DaUss.on  the  subject  Dallas  was  a  literary  man* 
(though,  according  to  the  testimony  of  another  equal- 
ly iQteU%efit  friend,  not  very  conversant  with  lite-t 
niture,)  was  one  of  the  Oounsel  for  Warren  Hiist" 
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ifi^  at  the  time  of  hk  trial — HMrtni|BiiM  Iinaadf 
a  literary  man,  and  his  table  was  dientifiDUy  supplied 
^th  the  ffreat  literary  men  of  tke  day«  The  feel- 
ing and  uie  conviction  of  the  company,  in  which 
DaUas  also  participated,  were  that  the  matt^  in  Ju- 
nius was  supplied  by  Charles  Lloyd,  and  that  some 
Clerk  in  the  War^Office,  (whom  DaUas  afterwards 
considered  to  be  Sir  Philip  Francis,)  was  employed 
as  the  anujommsis^  and  perhaps  to  ftirnish  occasion- 
ally the  language,  subject  to  the  revision  of  his  em- 
ployer. Lloyd  was  known  to  the  party  to  be  a  man 
of  talent  equal  to  the  composition  of  the  LeUer^ 
One  of  tlie  reasons  assigned  oy  DaUas  against  Fran- 
cis's claim  to  the  authorship  of  Junius,  (and  he  had 
several,)  was  this,  that  a  Clerk  in  the  War-QflBce 
could  not  have  the  requisite  leisure  for  composing 
those  Letters  ;  and  the  argument  is  so  &ir,  that  die 
advocates  of  Francis  ought  to  prove  the  abundance 
of  his  leisure  at  that  time.  Now  Lloyd  had  ^ 
necessary  leisure.  Not  merely  ieinire  was  wanted 
for  the  composer  of  the  Letters,  but  the  conseioos- 
ness  of  full  leisure,*  the  feeling  of  a  mind  at  ease, 
unencumbered  by  official  duties,  unexhausted  by 
the  performance  of  them,  undistracted,  in  moments 
of  relaxation,  by  the  remembrance  of  them;-^ 
powers  fresh  ana  vigorous  and  capable  of  being  at 
the  shortest  notice  iraked  into  active  and  awful  en- 
ergy, and  wielded  by  a  giant's  arm  with  sure  effect, 
and  striking  the  object  of  its  wrath  with  the  divkie 
force  of  lightning,  rending  the  knotted  oak,  and 
scattering  its  honours  in  tlie  dust 

IV.  llie  first  prose-work  of  Johnson  was  Jn 
Atridgment  and  Translaium  of  LoMs  Voyagt  to 
jSf^ssinia,  pubUshed  in  I'TSd,  when  he  was  twenty^ 
four  years  old.  <^  This  being  the  first  prose-work 
of  Johnson,"  says  Mr.  Boswell,  (1,  59,)  <<  it  is  a 
curious  object  of  inquiry  how  much  may  be  traced 
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in  It  of  that  style^  which  marks  his  subsequent  wri^ 
ings  with  such  peculiar  excellence ;  with  so  happy 
an  union  of  force,  vivacity,  and  perspicuity.  I  Imve 
perused  the  book  with  this  view,  and  have  found 
that  h^e,  as  I  believe  in  every  other  translation, 
th^re  is  in  the  work  itself  no  vestige  of  the  trans** 
lalor's  own  style;  for  the  langm^e  of  translation 
being  adapted  to  the  thoughts  of  another  person, 
insensibly  follows  their  cast,  and,  as  it  were,  runs 
into  a  mould  that  is  ready  prepared.  Thus  for  in* 
stance,  taking  the  first  sentence,  that  occurs  at  the 
<^)enii^  of  the  book,  p.  4 :  —  ^  I  lived  here  above 
^  a  vear,  and  ocMmpleted  my  studies  in  divinity;  in 
^  whidi  time  some  letters  w^e  received  from  the 
^  fiithers  of  Ethiopia,  with  an  account  that  Sultan 
^  Segned,  Emperour  of  Abyssinia,  was  converted 
^  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that  many  of  his  subjects 
'  had  followed  his  example,  and  that  there  was  a 
^  great  want  of  missionaries  to  improve  these  pros- 
^  perous  beginnings.     Every  body  was  very  desi- 

*  rous  of  seconding  the  zeal  of  our  Others,  and  of 
^ sliding  them  tl^  assistance  they  requested;  to 
^  whieh  we  were  the  more  encouraged,  because  the 
<  Em^rour's  letter  informed  our  Provincial,  that 

*  we  m%ht  easily  enter  his  dominions  by  the  way 
^  of  Dancala;  but,  unhappily,  the  Secretary  wrote 

*  GeHa  for  DanadOj  which  cost  two  of  our  Others 
'  their  lives.'  Every  one  acquanited  with  Johns<m's 
manner  will  be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing  of  it 
here ;  but  that  this  sentence  might  have  be^i  com- 
posed by  any  other  man. 

^'  But  in  tne  Pre£Eu;e  the  Johnsonian  style  begins 
to  iqppear;  and  though  use  had  not  yet  taught  his 
winff  apermanent  and  equal  flight,  there  are  parts  irf 
it  which  exhibit  his  best  manner  in  full  viffour.  Ihad 
OBoe  the  pleasure  of  examining  it  with  A£r.  Edmund 
Burke^  who  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion,  by  his 
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rememSer, 


superior  critical  sa^adty,  and  was,  I 

much  delighted  with  the  following  specimen:  — 

*  The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general 

<  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his  readers 
'  with  no  romantick  absurdity,  or  incredible  fictions ; 

<  whatever  he  relates,  whedier  true  or  not,  is  at  least 
^  probable ;  and  he  who  tells  nothing  exceedinjg  the 
'  Dounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
^  they  shoula  believe  him,  who  cannot  contradict 

<  liim.     He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaiFected 

*  narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he   saw 

*  them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  life,  and  to  have 
^  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagination.  He 
^  meets  with  no  basilkhs,  that  destroy  with  their 

<  eyes;  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey  without 

<  tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rocks  without 
^  dejeifenins^  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.      The 

*  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  with  irre- 
^  mediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  witli  spontaneous 

<  fecundity;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or  unceasing  sun- 

<  shine;  nor  are  the  nations  here  described  either 
'  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanitv,  or  consummate  in 
^  all  private  or  social  virtues.  Here  are  no  Hotten- 
^  tots  wil^ut  religious  polity  or  articulate  language; 
^  no  Chinese  perfectly  polite,  and  completely  skiUed 
'  in  all  sciences ;  he  will  discover,  what  will  idways 
^  be  disoovered  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  enquirer, 

*  that,  wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there 
^  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 

<  and  reason;  and  that  die  Creator  doth  not  appear 
^  partial  in  his  distribution,  but  has  balanced^  in 

*  most  countries,  their  particular  inconveniences  by 

<  particular  favours.'  Here  we  have  an  early  exam- 
ple of  that  brilliant  and  ener^etidc  expression, 
which,  upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  subset 
quent  life,  justiy  in^nressed  the  world  with  tiie 
highest  admirfitioh* 
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"  Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with  the  writings 
of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his  hand  in  this  passage. 
.  of  the  dedication  to  John  Warren,  Esq.  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, though  it  is  ascribed  to  Warren  the 
bookseller : — *  A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  dis^ 
'  tingttished  by  nothing  more  certainly  than  an  enii- 

*  nent  degree  of  curiosity ;  *  nor  is  that  curiosity 

*  ever  more  agreeably  or  usefully  employed,  than 
^  in  examining  the  laws  and  customs  of  foreign  na* 
^  dons.  I  hope,  tlierefore,  the  present  I  now  pre- 
^  sume  to  make,  will  not  be  thought  improper ; 
^  which,  however,  it  is  not  my  business  as  a  aedi- 
^  cator  to  commend,  nor  as  a  bookseller  to  depre- 
'ciate.'" 

In  the  instance  of  Johnson,  then,  his  first  prose- 
work,  published  when  he  was  24  years  old,  does 
exhibit  traces  of  that  majestic  style  and  proofe  of 
that  deep  thought,  for  which  he  was  in  suDsequent 
life  so  remarkable ;  and  if  the  world  had  never  oeen 
informed  by  himself  that  he  waS  the  writer  of  the 
work  in  question,  we  should  have  had  abundant 
reason  for  attributing  matter  so  Johnsonian  to  John- 
son himself  in  defiance  of  every  other  claimant.  But 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  this  great  and  ne- 
cessary proof  of  early  skill  in  composition  is  want- 
ing, and  his  productions,  however  good,  do  not  bear 
the  deep  impress  of  Junius's  mind,  and  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  divine  energies  of  his  style. 

V. '"  Johnson's  saying,  *  I  have  no  part  in  the  pa- 
per,* fthe  Adventurer^J  *  beyond  now  and  then  a 
motto,'  may  seem  inconsistent  with  his  being  the 
author  of  the  papers  marked  T.  But  he  had,  at  this 
time  written  only  one  No. ;  and  besides,  even  at  any 
after-period,  he  might  have  used  the  same  expres- 
sion, considering  it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  own 

•  "  See  Hamftisr,  No.  X03.*' 
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tbem;  for  Mrs.  WiUiami  told  me  that,  as  he  had 
given  those  Essays  to  Dr.  Bathurst  who  sold  them 
at  two  guineas  each,  he  never  would  own  them; 
but  the  fisict  was  that  he  dictated  them,  while  Ba- 
thurst wrote/  I  read  to  him  Mrs.  Williams's  ac- 
count; he  smiled,  and  said  nothing/'  Boswell  1, 
1^.  In  the  following  page  is  a  Note  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Burney  i- —  "  Dr.  Johnson  lowered 
and  somewhat  disguised  his  style,  i^  writing  the 
Adventurers,  in  order  that  his  Papers  might  pass  for 
those  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  to  whom  he  consi^ed  the 
profits.  This  was  Hawkesworth's  opinion.  From 
the  above  statement  we  may  safely  reason  thus,  1. 
that  great  writers  do  often  write  papers,  which  they 
never  voluntarily  acknowledge;  2.  tha^  if  they  are 
asked  whether  tney  have  written  any  particular  pa- 
pers, they  may  either  decline  giving  any  answer, 
(in  which  case  we  can  neither  justly  infer  nor  safely 
deny  their  authorship  of  them,)  or  give  an  evasive 
answer,  neither  affirmative  nor  negative,  or  give  an 
answer  exactly  calculated  to  mislead  the  inquirer, 
because  given  with  a  mental  reservation ;  3.  that 
they  often  designedly  lower  their  style  to  avoid  the 
discovery  of  their  pen  having^  been  employed  to 
write  the  papers ;  4.  hence  it  is  possible  for  Junius 
to  have  written  the  Letters  of  Veteran^  though  they 
carry  about  them  marks  of  an  inferior  mina  and  of 
an  mferior  style.  "  Our  Author  told  Mr.  Harte 
that,  in  order  to  disguise  his  beinj^  the  author  of  the 
second  Epistk  of  the  Essay  an  Many  he  made  in  the 
first  edition  the  following  bad  rhyme : 

A  cheat !  a  whore  !  who  starts  not  at  the  name. 
In  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  Drury  Lane  P 

And  Harte  remembered  to  have  often  heard  it 
umd,  in  enquiries  about  the  author,  whilst  he  was 
vimnowny  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  be  Pope's, 
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on  account  of  itit  viecy  peflsage."    Warion's  JSisay 
m4he  Gemusmd  WritingsvfPcpe  2,  210.  (Sd.  ed.) 

VL  «  In  1773.  Dr*  Joliiisbii/'  says  Mr.  Boswell, 
^2^06.)  ^^  "wrote  or  partly  wrote  an  Epitaph,  on 
•Mrs.  Bell,  wife  of  lus  friend,  John  Bell,  Esq.  bro* 
ther  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, which  is'printed  in  his  Works.  It  is  in.  En- 
Slisli  prose,  aend  has  so  little  of  his  manner,  that  I 
id  not  believe  he  had  any  hand,  in  it,  till  I  was 
satisfied  of  the  feict  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell;^ 
Then  gxeat  writers,  posseissing  a  partieiilar  tfxm  of 
thought  and  particular  modes  of  expression^  can 
oceasionally  either  by  art  so  disguise  both,  or  by 
carelessness  write  so  ixmdi  below  both,  as  to  deceiire 
the  very  person  most  likely  to  detect  dre  author  of 
the  composition.  ^'  I  found  in  the  London  Cftroni- 
<ie  Dr.  Goldsniith's  apolc^  to  the  publick  lor  beat*- 
ing  Evans,  a  bookseller,  on  acGoimt  of  a  paragrtoh 
in  a  Newspaper  pi^ishedby  him,  which  Goldsmsth 
l^ought  impertinent  to  him,  and  to  a  lady,  of  his.  ao- 
quaintance.  The  apology  was  written  so.  much  in 
Dr.  Jc^nson's  manner,  t^t  both  Mrs.  Williams  and 
I  supposed  it  to  be.  his ;  but  when  he  came  horae^ 
be.  soon  undeceived  -us.  When  he  said  to  Mrs* 
Williams^  ^  Well,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  »2ara^^%afc>  has  got 
into  ^our  paper ;  I  asked  him  if  Dr.  G.  had  writtem 
i^  with  an  air  that.made  himsee  I  suspected  it  was 
Lis,  though  subseribed  by  G.  Johnson  :  f  Sir,  Dr. 
^  G.  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  write/isuoh  a 
f  thing  as  that  for  him,  tliim  he  would  have:  asked 
f  me  to  feed  him*  with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  any  thing 
^  eke,  .that  denoted' Ids  imbeoility.  I  as  nnL(ih^he«- 
,<  lieve  that  he  wrote  it,  as:  if  I  Iiad  seen  him  do  iti^ 
(2^21  L)-  Among  the  anbnymoas  papcorscontribM^d 
by  Jdlnson  to  the  Jdterbry  'Magazine^  or .  Umottud 
Amew^  was>ob&entitled<itfieino£r«  of  FrederixSi  Hi. 
Kmg.^  Fru^Bta.:  -r-  ^Vln  all.these  he  dii^laya  ex- 
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^imiVe  polkica!  knowle^j^md-ngacity,  expressed 
witb  uhcommoii  energy  and  perniieuitjr,  widiout 
^iny  of  those  words,  whicn  he  sometmies  took  a  plea- 
Bure  in  adopting,  in  imitation  of  Sir  Tbos.  Browne; 
•of  whose  Ckn£Um  Morals  he  this  year  gave  an  edi- 
•tion,  with  his  Life  prefixed  to  it,  which  is  one  of 
Jcdinson's  best  biographical  pecformances.  In  one 
instance  only  in  tl^ese  Essays  has  he  indulged  his 
JBnmmum.  Dr.  I^obertson,  the  Historian,  men^ 
tioned.  it  to  me,  as  having  at  once  oonTinced  him 
that  Johnson  was  the  autliour  of  the  Memnrs  ofihe 
\Kjng  cf  Prusma.  Speaking  of  the  pride,  whidi 
the  old  King,  the  father  of  nis  hero,  took  in  being 
master  ei  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe,  he  says  x 
'<  To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  diuhr 

>  pleasure;  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  his 

>  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman,  he  immedi«> 
^  ately  commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  retinue  to 

>  marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate  procerifyJ 
•For  this  Anglo«-Latian  word  procerity  Johnson  had^ 
lu>wevin*,  the  authority  of  Addison."  (l,^^.) 

,  VIL  ^*  This  masterly  arg^ument  (of  Johnson,  on 
a  question  of  Scotch  law,)  s&m  being  pre&ced  uid 
concluded  with  some  sentences  of  my  own^  and  gar^- 
nished  with  the  usual  formularies,  was  actcudly 
printed  and  laid  before  the  Lords  of  Session,  but 
without  success.  My  rei^cted  friend.  Lord  Hailes, 
Itowever,'  one  of  that  honourable  body,  had  critical 
sagacity  einough  to  discover  a  more  than  ordinary 
Jumd  in  the  Petition.  1  told  him  Dr.  Johnson  had 
devoured  me  with  his  pen.  His  Lordship,  with  wion - 
•derf  ul  acumanj  pointed  out  exactly  where  his^  com<> 
ipOBitiDn  began,  and  where  it  ended."  Boswell  (2; 
S02.)  When  the  same  critical  sq;acity  is  applied 
to  determine  the  authorship  of  Junius  s  Letters^  it 
m^have  eaual  success  and  be  entided  to  ^  same 
praise.  And  yet  of  this  same  Lord  Hailes  we  read 
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&  curious  story  told  in  the  same  w&Af  (2,  304.) 
Mr.  Boswell  says  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Johnson :  — 
^^  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me,,  (for  we  correspond' 
more,  than  we  talk  together,)  ^  As  to  Fingal,  I  see-* 
^  a  controversy  arising,  and  purpose  to  keep  out  of 
*  its  way.  There  is  no  doubt  tihat  I  might  mention 
^  some  circumstances ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  com^ 
^mit  diem  to  paper.'  What  his  opinion  is,  I  do 
not  know."  In  a  Note  communicated  to  Mr.  Bos-, 
well  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Blakeway  we  are  told:  — 
^^  His  Lordship,  notwithstanding  his  resolution,  did 
commit  his  sentiments  to  paper,  and  in  one  of  his 
Notes  affixed  to  his  Collection  of  old  Scottish  Po- 
etry, he  says  that  ^  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  those 
^  poems  is  a  refinement  in  sceptidsm  mdeed*'" 
Now  on  the  supposition  that  these  poems  aie  the 
pure  inventions 'of  Mr.  Maepherson, — a  fiict,  which 
many  intelligent  men  consider  to  have  been,  esta- 
Uished  by  Laing  in  his  History  qf  Seodandy^-^'^'Q 
same  critical  sasacity,  which  was  infiEdlible  in  tht 
one  case,  is  fallime  in  the  other. 

VIIL  To  shew  the  caution,  which  should  be 
used  in  admitting  the  declaration  of  authors  aboult 
die  originality  of  compositions  published  under  their 
name,  and  the  caution  with  which  we  should  receive 
the  declarations  of  persons  claiming  to  be  authors' 
of  Junius,  we  may  cite  the  following  memorable 
instance :  —  '^  There  is  in  this  collection  (of  Jftf- 
oeUames  by  Mrs.  Asma  Williame,)  a  poem  ^  (m  the 
'  Death  of  Stephen  Grey,  the  JEieiirician^  whidi,  on' 
reading  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  John- 
son's*.   I  asked  Mrs.  Williams  whether  it  was  not 
Ins.    <  Sir,'  (said  she,  with  some  warmth,)  <  I  wrote 
^  that  poem  before  I  had  the  honour  of  Dr.  Jabm-' 
<- son's  acquaintance.'    I,  however,  was  so  mudi' 
iwfessed  with  my  first  notion,  that  I  mentioned  it 
to  Dr.  Johnson^  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  what 

g2 
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]SfIt8«  Williams  had  said.  His  answer  wbs  :  ^  Ii  1$ 
^  true,  Sir,  that  she  wrote  it  before  she  was  ao 
^  quainted  with  me;  but  she  has  not  told  you  that 
*•  I  wrote  it  all  over  again,  except  two  lines.'"  Bos- 
well  2,  27. 

«  IX,  "  Mrs,  Piozzi  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  little  composition,  (*  Verses  to  a  Lady,  on 
'«rec5eiving  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle,'  1734.)  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  relation  to  her,  on  her  enquiring' 
whether  it  was  rightly  attributed  to  him  —  ^  I  think 
*:  it  is*  now  just  forty  years  ago,  that  a  young  fellow 
';  had  a  sprig  of  myrtle  given  him  by  a  girl  he  court- 
^>ed,  and  aSced  me  to  write  him  some  verses,  that 
^'he  might  present  her  in  return.  I  promised,  but 
^'forgot ;  and  when  he  odled  for  his  lines  at  the  time 
^'agreed  on— Sit  still  a  moment,  (says  I,)  dear 
^:Mund,  and  I'll  fetch  them  thee — So  stepped  aside 
*4br  five  minutes,  and  wrote  the  nonsense  you  now 
^'kieep  up  such  a  stir  about.'  f  Anecdotes  p.  34.) — In 
my  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  tliis  account,  by  the  following  circumstan- 
tial s^tement  in  a  Letter  to  me  from  Miss  Seward 
of  Lichfield :  — '  1  know  tlioi^e  Verses  were  address-- 
*  jed  to<  Lucy  Porter,  when  he  was  enamofureii  of  her 
'fin  his  boyish  days,  two  or  three  year&  before  he 
*thad  seen  her  mother,  his  fature  wife.  He  wrote. 
'*£hem  at  my.giiandfather's,  aiid  gave  them  to  Lucy 
*-in  tlie  presence  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he  shewed 
'i;&em«on  the  instant.  She  used  to  repeat  them  to 
'jme^'when  I  asked  her  for  the  Verses  Dr,  Johnson 
^*pave,her  on  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  which  he  had  stolen 
^.or.  begged  from  her  bosom.  We  all  know  honest 
*f  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been  incapable  of  4he  mean 
''^uranity  of  applying  to  herself  a  compkimept  not 
^lintended  for  her.'  Such  was  this  Lady's  state- 
irieiilj  which.Imake.no.  doubt  she  supposed  to  be* 
Mctect;  but.  il:  shows  how  daogeroi^  it  is  to  trust 
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too  implicitly  to  traditional  testimony  and  ingenious 
inference,"  [and  even  positive  declarations  of  per- 
sonal knowledge ;]  "  for  Mr.  Edmund  Hector  has 
lately  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Piozzi's  account  is  in 
this  instance  accurate,  and  that  he  was  the  person^ 
for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  Verses,  which  have 
been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hammond."  Bos- 
well  1,  65.  But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hector's  po- 
sitive declaration,  Miss  Anna  Seward  persisted  in 
the  truth  of  her  story,  and  Mr.  Boswell  was  drawn 
into  a  controversy  with  her  in  the  GerUlemdn^s  Ma^ 
gazine  Vol.  53.  and  54.  and  it  was  finally  settled  by 
3- Letter  from  Mr.  Hector  to  Mr.  Boswell,  detail^ 
ing  the  history  of  the  Verses.  Let  those,  then» 
who  enter  into  the  controversy  about  Junius,  beware 
how  they  rely  on  the  truth  of  facts,  even  if  they 
are  related  to  them  on  what  may  well  be  consider- 
ed good  authority. 

X.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  .Dauglas-Causej 
said : — "  And  I  think  too  tliat  a  good  deal  of  weight 
should  be  allowed  to  the  dying  declarations,  becauser 
they  were  spontaneous,  lliere  is  a  great  difference 
between  what  is  said  without  our  being  urged  to  it, 
and  what  is  said  from  a  kind  of  compulsion.  If  I 
praise  a  man's  book  without  being  asked  my  opinion 
of  it,  that  is  honest  praise,  to  which  one  may  trust* 
But,  if  an  author  asks  me  if  I  like  his  book,  and  I 
give  him  something  like  praise,  it  must  not  be  taken 
9»  my  real  opinion."  Boswell  2,  5L  We  should 
reason  in  the  same  way  about  the  spontaneous  or. 
the  forced  denials  of  persons  as  to  the  authorship  > 
of  Junius's  Letters^  and  in  point  of  fact  Johnson: 
himself  has  so  reasoned  on  this  very  subject 

"  Boswell.  Supposing  the  person  who  wrote  > 
Junius^  were  asked  whether  he  was  the  author, 
might  he  deny  it  ?  Johnson.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  this.     If  you  were  sure  that  he  wrote  Jm-. 
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nitis,  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of 
him  afterwards  ?  Yet  it  may  be  urged  that  what  a 
man  has  no  right  to  ask,  you  may  refuse  to  commu* 
nicaste ;  and  there  is  no  other  effectual  mode  of  pre^ 
serving  a  secret,  and  an  important  secret,  the  dis<^ 
covery  of  which  may  be  very  hurtfid  to  you,  but  a 
/lot  denial;  for,  if  you  are  silent  or  hesitate,  or 
evade,  it  will  be  held  equivalent  to  a  confession. 
But  stay.  Sir,  here  is  another  case.  Supposing  the 
author  has  told  me  confidentisdly  that  he  had  writ* 
ten  Jwms,  and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  I  dbould 
bold  myself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being  under  a 
previous  promise,  express  or  rnipHed,  to  conceal  iU 
tiow,  what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  author,  may  I  not 
do  for  myself  ?"  (4,344.) 

XL  ^'  Johnson,  however,"  says  Boswell  (1, 328.) 
^  contributed  this  year  (1761.)  the  Preface  to  Rolf  a 
I>ictumary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in  which  he 
displays  such  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  as  might  lead  the  reader  to  think 
that  its  autnor  had  devoted  all  his  life  to  it  I  asked 
him,  whether  he  knew  much  of  Rolt,  and  of  his 
work.  ^  Sir,'  (said  he,)  ^  I  never  saw  tlie  man,  and 
never  read  the  book.     The  booksellers  wanted  a 

rreftce  to  a  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
knew,  very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should  be, 
and  I  wrote  a  pre£Etce  accordingly/  Rolt,  who  wrote 
a  great  deal  for  the  booksellers,  was,  as  Johnson  told 
me,  a  singular  character.  Though  not  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  him,  he  used  to  say,  *  I  am  just 
oome  from  Sam  Johnson.'  This  was  a  sufficient 
q)eGimen  of  his  vanity  and  impudence.     But  he 

Sve  a  more  eminent  proof  of  it  in  our  sil^ter  king- 
m,  as  Dr.  Johnson  informed  me.  When  Aken- 
side's  Pleasures  of  tiie  Imagmatum  first  came  out, 
he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  poem.  Rolt  went 
over  to  Duolin,  published  an  edition  of  it,  and  put 
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his  Wh  name  to  it.  Upon  the  fione  of  tUi&  he  lived 
for  several  months,  beiiiff  entertained  at  the  best 
tables  as  ^  die  ingemous  Mr.  Rolf  *  His  conver** 
sation,  indeed,  did  not  discover  much  of  the  fire  of 
a  poet ;  but  it  was  recollected  that  both  Addison 
and  Thomson  were  equally  didl  till  excited  by  wine. 
Akenside  having  been  informed  of  this  imposition,' 
vbidioated  his  right  by  publishing  the  poem  widiiti^ 
real  author's  name.  Several  instances  of  such  lite-* 
nury  fraud  have  been  detected.  The  Rev.  Dv^ 
Campbell,  of  St.  Andrew's,  wrote  An  Enquiry  inia 
the  Original  cf  M&rai  Virime^  the  MS.  of  which  her 
sent  to  Mr.,  innes,  a  Clergyman  in  England,  who 
was  his  countryman  and  aeqmdntance.  Inne^  pub^ 
Ushed  it  wiih  nis  own  name  to  it;  and  before  tbei 
imposition  was  discovered,  obtained  oonmd»»bler 
promotion,  as  a  reward  of  his  merit.f  The  ce]ift«» 
brated  Dr.  Hugh  Bkir,aiid  his  cousin  Mr.  Georgia 
Bonnatine,  when  students  iu  divinify^  wrote -a  poem^ 
entitled  The  B^mrredion^  copies  of  which  were 
handed  about  in  MS.  They  wei^e  at  length  very 
much  surprised  to  see  a  pompous  edition  of  it  in 
foUo,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
by  a  Dr.  Douglas,  as  his  own.  Some  years  ago  a 
,  little  Novel,  entitled  The  Man  of  Fi^mg,  was  as* 
sumed  by  Mr.  Eccles,  a  young  Irish  Clergyman; 
who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Bath.  He  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  the  whole  book,  with 

*  *'  I  have  had  inquiry  made  in  Ireland  as  to  this  story,  hut  do 
not  find  It  recollected  there.  1  give  it  on  the  author!^  of  Dr. 
Jolmion,  to  whieh  may  he  added  that  of  the  Biographual  iWci 
iioHturiff  and  Biographia  DnmuUiea ;  in  both  of  wbVch  it  has  stoprf 
many  years.  Mr.  Malone  observes  the  truth  probably  is,  not  that 
an  edition  was  published  with  RoU*8  name  in  the  title-page,  but 
that  the  poem  being  then  anonymous,  Rolt  acqaiesped  in  its  beSii|p 
attributed  to  him  in  conversation."  , 

.  t  '*  I  hare  both  the  books.  Innes  was  the  clergyman,  who 
brought  Psalmanazar  to  England,  and  was  an  accomplice  in  his 
^xtiBordiiiary  fiction/' 
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blottii^y  interlineations, 'And  correections,  that  i^ 
might  Be  shewn  to  several  people  as  an  onginal.  It 
was  in  truth  the  production  of  Mr.  Henry  Maekent' 
zie,  an  attorney  in  the  Exchequer  at  Edinburgh^ 
who  is  the  author  of  several  ingenious  pieces;  but 
the  belief  with  regard  to  Mr.  E^cles  became  so  ge- 
neral, that  it  was  thought  necessary  for  Messrs.  Stra- 
han  and  Cadell  to  publish  an  advertisement  in  the 
Newspapers,  contradicting  the  report,  and  mention- 
ing that  they  purchased  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kienzie.  I  can  conceive  this  icmd  of  fraud  to  be 
very  easily  practised  with  successful  effrontery. 
The^iation  of  a  literary  performance  is  difficult  of 
proof;  seldom  is  there  any  witness  present  at  its 
birth.  A  man,  either  in  confidence  or  by  improper 
means,  obtains  possession  of  a  copyof  it  in  MS., 
and  boldly  publishes  it  as  his  own.  The  true  author 
in  many  cases  may  not  be  able  to  make  his  title 
dear.  Johnson  indeed,  from  the  peculiar  features 
of  his  literary  ofiispring,  might  bid  defiance  to  any 
attempt  to  appropriate  them  to  others. 

But  Shakspeare's  magick  could  not  copied  be. 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he." 

If,  then,  any  person  of  acknowledged  abilities 
had,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Letters  of  Ju- 
nius, falsely  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
them,  and  had  unblushingly  put  forth  an  edition 
with  his  name  in  the  title-page,  there  would  have 
been  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  forgery  would 
escape  detection,  because  the  real  author  would  not 
venture  to  contest  with  him  the  honour  of  the  au- 
thorship, lest,  while  he  established  his  private  right, 
he  should  be  arraigned  as  a  public  criminal,  or  fall 
beneath  the  dagger  of  some  mercenary  assassin. 

XII.  Mr.  Taylor  p.  96.  quotes  the  following 
words  from  a  iefter  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Horne^  (2,310.) 
"  And  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
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Horhe, '  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a, 
man,  (Lord  Chatham,)  who,  I  confess,  has  grown 
npon  my  esteem"  He  adds  iu  a  Note :  —  ^^ It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  made . 
use  of  this  same  expression  in  speaking^  of  Mr. 
Home  himself  several  years  after.  Vide  Erskine's 
Speeches  4,  ]  35.  Home  must  certainly  have  ^  grown 
in  the  esteem'  of  Junius,  before  he  would  speak  in . 
favour  of  his  political  conduct"  But  1.  the  fact  of 
Sir  Philip's  having  so  spoken  of  Home  places  him 
in  such  direct  opposition  to  Junius,  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  be  persuaded  to  identify  the  one  with 
the  other :  2.  in  my  first  Letter  I  have  shewn  in 
what  way  Lord  Chatham  '  grew  upon  the  esteem' 
of  Junius:  3.  the  application  of  these  words  by 
Fr^icis  to  Mr.  Home  many  years  after  Junius  had 
used  them,  might  be  either  by  a  pore  accident,  or 
by  a  mere  imitation  of  Junius,  or  by  an  unconscious 
employment  of  the  same  words:  4.  Mr.  Taylor 
would  not  be  justified  in  drawing  any  inference 
from  the  fact  tiiat  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  had  used 
the  same  phrase,  unless  it  were  a  phrase  pecuUar  to 
themselves.  A  single  instance  from  any  other  wri- 
ter would  at  once  destroy  such  an  argument.  What 
shall  we  say  to  the  following  passage  in  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  (1,  224.)  first  published  in  1791.? 
"  Without  meaning,  however,  to  depreciate  the 
Adventurer^  I  must  observe  that,  as  the  value  of  the 
RanMer  came,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  be  better 
known,  it  ^rew  upon  the  public  estiination.*' 

XIII.  Mr.  Coventry  p.  102-7..  undertakes  to 
prove  that  Junius  was  an  Englishman,  not  an  Irish- 
man or  a  Scotchman.  He  quotes  the  dedication  of 
the  Letters  to  the  English  nation,  where  Junius 
speaks  of  the  rights  of  an  JSnglishman  and  of  our 
Constitution.  He  quotes  the  preface,  where  Junius 
c»peaks  of  ever^  English  gentleman^  of  English  Bo- 

g3 
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ftntffhs  and  Peerages^  of  p$or  Engbmd  rndtheKisiff 
cf  EngUmd.  He  quotes  L^ier  SO,  Oct  17,  1769. 
where  Junius  speaks  of  the  English  ComtitiUwH,  of 
an  Englishman,  of  his  countrymen,  of  aw  being  JEn^ 
gUshmn.  He  quotes  Ldier  37,  March  19,  1770« 
where  Junius  speaks  of  our  being  Englishmen.  He 
quotes!  Letter  18.  Febn  1768.  where  Junios  speaks  of 
the  peopk  of  England,  of  native  genuine  English,  and 
of  cur  countrymen.  He  quotes  the  dedication  of  the 
Letters,  where  Junius  speaks  of  them  as  written 
by  one  of  ourselves.  Now  the  real  value  of  such  an  ar- 
gument is  this,  that  if  any  Irishman  or  Scotchman, 
writing  in  England,  1A»  anywhere  used  the  term  £»- 
gUshman  instead  of  Briton,  the  hypothesis  falls  to  the 
ground  at  one  stroke.  Take,  then,  tne  following  exam- 
ple frdm  a  Speech  of  Bu|rke  cited  in  Woodfairs  Jk- 
nius  1,  S65. : — *^  Cotksultthe  IJistoryqfthe  Reign  of 
George  IIL  In  that  performance,  which  will  be  an 
everlastiiig  monument  of  the  foUy,  incapacity,  and 
pernicious  politics  of  our  late  and  present  Ministers^ 
you  will  find  it  demonstrated  that  the  msgority  of 
Englishmen  have  petitioned  the  Kin^,  and  have  con- 
sequently expressed  their  own  sentmients  by  their 
own  mouth,  without  the  intervention  of  their  de- 
puties.** "  Accordingly  we  find  in  Johnson's  Lon^ 
don,''  says  Mr.  Boswell  (1,  102.)  <<  die  most  spi^ 
rited  invectives  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  the 
warmest  predilcetion  for  his  own  country,  and  the 
purest  love  of  virtue ;  interspersed  with  traits  of  his 
own  particular  character  and  situation,  not  omitting 
his  prejudices  as  a  true-born  Englishman,  not  only 
c^nst  foreign  countries,  but  against  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  he 
uses  the  epithet,  which  undoubtedly,  since  the 
union  between  England /and  Scotland,  ou^ht  to  de- 
nominate the  natives  of  both  parts  of  our  island : 

Was  early  taught  a  Britons  rights  to  prize.'' 
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XIV.  Mn  CoTentry  jk  105.  undertakes  to  prove 
tkat  Junius  vns  not  an  Irishman  from  the  following 
passives.  *^  I  beff  you  will  convey  to  your  gradous 
Master  my  humble  congratulations  upon  the  gke 
rious  success  of  peerages  and  pensions,  so  lavishly 
distributed  as  the  rewards  of  Irish  virtue"  Letter 
mtk,  Nov.  27, 1771.  ''  Or  a  Scotch  Secretary  teaeh«- 
ing  the  Irish  pe&ple  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
fkiglish  language.  That  barbarous  people  are  but 
little  accustomed  to  figures  of  oratory/'  etc  Misc. 
Letter  5th,  Sept  16,  1767.  [We  may  remark  by 
the  way  that  Junius  errs  greatly  in  this  estimate  of 
the  Irish ;  for  the  lowest  order  of  Irish  use  a  highly 
metaphorical  language,  and  the  fault  of  all  Irish 
oratory  in  its  most  polkhed  state  is  that  it  abounds 
too  much  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric]  ^^  Void  as 
•you  are  of  every  shame,  can  you  without  a  blush, 
(but  a  blush  seldom  tinges  those  happy  countencmces^ 
which  Jiove  been  bathed  in  the  Liffey^)  can  you  recom- 
>mend  to  the  people  of  England  as  Ministers,  men, 
whose  weakness  or  viUany  they  have  already  expe- 
rienced in  office?"  Letter  57th,  June  16,  1769. 
The  value  of  this  argument  depends  on  the  fact 
whether  Junius  is  uniform  in  the  use  of  such  con- 
temptuous language.  Hear,  then,  what  Mr.  Co- 
ventry has  omitted  to  notice : — ^'  But  is  such  a  man 
likely  to  please  the  brave  Irish,  whose  hastr  tem- 
pers, or  whose  blunders,  may  sometimes  leaa  them 
.into  a  quarrel,  but  whose  swords  always  carry  them 
through  it?"  Misc.  Letter  4th,  Aug;  25,  1776. 
.(2,  469.) 

<^  Among  the  peasantry  of  Grace's  Country  manv 
traditionary  tales,  both  m  prose  and.  verse,  are  sttll 

E reserved,  illustrative  of  scenes  of  feudal  war&re 
etween  the  Barons  of  Courtstown  and  the  royal 
-Milesian  Septs  of  the  Fitz-Patricks  of  Ossoiy,  and 
4iie  O' Mores  of  Leix  (or  Leas.)  The  tales  of  these 
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exploits  are  the  tales  most  dear  to  ^e  descencF&nf^ 
of  the  combatants  engs^ed  in  these  encountiBrs; 
^  ,V^^9  ^^^  ^  fil**^  piety  of  forgetfalness,  they  cannot 
remember  one  single  occasion,  upon  whidi  they 
were  ever  worsted.  There  are  also  other  poems 
still  extant  in  the  Irish  language,  of  a  more  domes*- 
tic  character,  commemorating  births,  deaths,  mar- 
riages, -  feasts,  hunting,  and  other  occurrences  of 
the  Grace  family.  Several  of  these  traditionary 
effusions  have  been  transcribed  from  their  oral 
sources,  and  are  far  from  being  destitute  of  merit. 
The  peculiarity  of  their  style  is  remarkable  for 
that  excessive  luxuriance  of  figurative  language 
and  hyperbole  of  expression,  which  characterize  the 
poetry  of  Ossian.  The  peasantry  of  the  Walsh 
Mountains,  in  this  neighbourhood,  could  furnish 
many  a  weapon  to  those,  who  contend  that  Ireland 
is  the  birth-place  of  the  ancient  Bard." 

Extracted  from  Lines  tvritten  at  Jerpoint  Ab^ 
bey^  Lond.  1823.  p*  14,,  appended  to  -Me- 
moirs  of  the  Family  of  Grace  bv  Sheffield 
Grace,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Lond.  1823.  S^  (an 
unpublished  Work.) 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  further  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary mistake  made  by  Junius  in  speaking  of  the 
Irish  as  a  barbarous  people,  unused  to  the  figures 
•of  speech.     The  observation  is  false  in  respect  to 
the  Irish  in  particular,  and  false  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  the  world,  because  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  traveller  and  the  reader  of  travels 
that  the  language  of  barbarous  people  abounds  with 
figures  of  speech,  and  that  oratory  is  an  art  much 
and  very  successftilly  studied  among  them.     What 
Mr.  Grace  here  says,  as  we  may  remark  by  the 
way,  furnishes  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  iavour 
of  the  genumeness  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Os- 
siaiiy  however  muc(i  they  inay  have  been  interpor- 
lated  by  Macpherson. 
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XV.  In  order  to  shew  the  value,  whidh  is  to  be 
attached  to  certain  ar^ments  on  the  subject  of  Jv^ 
niu8,  we  may  cite  the  following  instance  in  respec*; 
to  an  autlior  of  still  higher  fame :  — 

«  Introduction  to  the  Taie  of  a  Tub,  p.  51.  ed.  L 

*  Four  score  and  eleven  Pamphlets  have  I  writ 

*  under  three  reigns,  and  for  the  service  of  six  and 

*  THIRTY  factions.'  GuUiver^s  Travels,  V.  1.  p.  22, 
ed.  1.  *  On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  small  win- 
^  dow  not  above  six  inches  from  the  ground :  into 

*<  that  on  the  left  side  the  King's  smith  conveyed 

*  FOUR  SCORE  and  ELEVEN  chains,  like  those  that 

*  hang  to  a  lady's  watch  in  Europe,  and  almost  as 

*  large,  which  were  locked  to  my  left  leg  with  six 

*  and  thirty  padlocks.'  From  the  curious  coin- 
cidence of  the  numbers  in  these  two  passages,  Pro- 
fessor Porson  inferred  that  both  were  written  by  the 
same  person ;  that  is,  that  Swift  was  the  Author  of 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,     dobree." 

Tracts  and  Miscellaneous  Criticisms  of  the 
late  Richard  Porson,  Esq.  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  T.  Kidd,  Lond.  1815. 
p.  316. 
I  agree  with  Professor  Porson  in  the  propriety  of 
this  conclusion:  the  coincidence  could  not  have 
been  accidental.     Dr.  Johnson,  however,  was  not 
able  to  persuade  himself  that  both  these  works  ema- 
nated from  one  and  the  same  mind,  and  let  us  learn 
from  the  feet  the  necessity  of  exercising  an  indepen- 
dent judgment,  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  truth  in  such 
cases  —  let  us  not  bend  to  the  authority  of  names, 
however  great,  or  yield  to  the  force  of  example, 
however  general,  but  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good :  —  "  On  Thursday,  July  28,  we 

gain  supped  in  private  at  the  Turk's  Head  Coffee 
ouse.     Johnson  :  —  *  Swift  has  a  higher  reputa- 
^  tion  than  he  deserves.     His  excellence  is  strong 
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^  sense ;  for  his  humour,  though  very  well,  is  not 
'  remarkably  good.  I  doubt  wether  1M  Tak  ^8 
*  TiA  be  his ;  for  he  never  owned  it,  and  it  is  much 
<  above  his  usual  manner.'  This  opinion  was  given 
by  him  more  at  large  at  a  subsequent  period.  See 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides^  ed.  3.  p.  32.* 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  1,  418.  ^'  Johnson  was 
in  high  spirits  this  evening  at  the  Club,  and  talked 
with  great  animation  and  success.  He  attacked 
Swift,  as  he  used  to  do  upon  all  occasions.  .<  The 
^  Tak  of  a  TiA  is  so  much  superior  to  his  other 
^  writings,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  he  was  the 
'  author  of  it :'  *  there  is  in  it  such  a  vigour  of  mind, 

*  «  xkis  doubt/*  says  Mr.  BosweU  in  a  Note, ''  bas  been  much 
agitated  on  botb  sides,  I  tbink  witbout  good  reason.  See  Addi- 
son's Freeholder  y  May  4,  1714  ;  An  Apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  T»h; 
Dr.  Hawkeswortb's  Preface  to  Swift's  Works,  and  Swift's  Letter  to 
Tooke  the  PrwUr^  and  Tooie's  Answer  in  that  coUection ;  Sheri- 
dan's lAfe  ofSwifi;  Mr.  Courtenay's  "Note  on  p.  3.  of  bis  Poetical 
Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr,  Johnson ;  and 
Mr.  Cooksey's  Essay  om  the  lafe  and  Character  of  John  Lord  So- 
msrSf  Baron  of  Eversham,  Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the 
internal  evidence,  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  him,  having  a  very 
'high  estimation  of  the  powers  of  Dr.  Swift.  His  Sentiments  of  a 
Church-of'EngUmd-many  bis  Sermon  on  the  Trimiy,  and  other  se- 
rious pieces,  prove  bis  learning  as  weU  as  his  acuteness  in  logick 
and  metapbysicks ;  and  his  various  compositions  of  a  different 
cast  exhibit  not  only  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  but  a  knowledge, 
of  nature,  and  art,  and  life :  a  combination,  tiierefore,  of  thoise 
.powers,  when,. (as  the  Apology  says,)  '  the  author  was  young,  his 
invention  at  the  height,  and  bis  reading  fresh  in  his  head,'  might 
surely  produce  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of 
the  edition  1727, 12o  which  belonged  to  Mr.  T.  Park,  the  Anti- 
quarian, and  which  is  now  in  my  possessiont  he  has  written  the 
following  remarks : — "  In  Dr.  Lort's  Sale  Catalogue,  lot  3,421 
of  Swift's  Works  in  8  vols,  contained  a  note,  which  positively  af- 
firmed that  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  was  the  commencement  of  a  satire 
on  several  religious  sects,  and  was  written  by  Wm,  Swift,  a  reU- 
tion,  who  sent  it  to  the  Dean  for  bis  perusal  and  critical  remarks, 
a  Tew  of  which  he  added,  and  then  printed  it,  ever  after  which  be 
became  the  reputed  author."  Dr.  Lort  was  bom  1725,  died  1790, 
Mr.  Park  has  quoted  the  following  story  from  some  Newspaper : 
— "  '  One  of  tne  most  elegant  scholars  of  the  last  centur>*,  the 
«  Cardinal  de  Polignac  told  the  celebrated  Dr.  King  of  Oxford, 
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fiucb  a  BWarm  of  tltougiits»  so  much  of  nature,  lEUEid  ^^ 
art,  and  life/  I  wondered  to  hear  him  say  of  QulH" 
vet's  JYaveb :  '  When  once  you  haive  thought  of  big 
men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  the  r^t.' 
I  endeavoured  to  mdce  a  stand^for  Swift,  and  tried 
to  rouse  those  who  were  much  more  able  to  defend 
him ;  but  in  vain.    Johnson,  at  la»t,  of  his  own  ae» 

'  one  day  In  conversation,  that  Swift  was  really  «n  esprit  createur. 
'  What  an  eulogium  from  such  a  man,  and  at  a  time»  too,  when 
'  the  French  had  not  prostituted  magnificent  expressions  to  little 
'  matters ! '  *  Butler,  from  his  prqdig^ous  knowledge  of  things, 
'.  surprises  us  with  more  witty  analogies  than  are  to  he  found  in 
*  all  other  writers  collectively ;  and  Swift,  from  his  close  and  at- 
'-  tentive  ohservation  of  mankind,  has  been  able  to  detect  the  most 
'  artfully  concealed  weaknesses  of  our  nature/  Strada  in  the 
•.  Chan^iom,  Aug.  14,  1814." 

The  first  edition  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  appeared  in  1704.  8vo.  1 
possess  a  copy  of  an  edition  published  in  1711,  12mo.  On  the 
fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  are  the  following  announce- 
ments. 

'  Treatises  written  by  the  same  Author,  most  of  them  mentioned 
in  the  following  discourses ;  which  will  be  speedily  published : — 
*  A  Character  of  the  Present  Set  of  Wits  in  this  Island, 

A  Panegyrkai  Essay  upon  the  Number  Three. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Principal  productions  qf  Chrub'^Street, 
'    Letters  ^spon  a  Dissection  of  Human  Nature, 

A  Panegprich  upon  the  World, 

Ai^  Analytical  Discourse  iqiom  Zealy  Histori-theo-physi'lotfictdiy 
ronsideredt 
■  A  CUnend  Histmry  qf  Ears, 

A  Modest  Defence  of  the  Proceedings  qf  the  BMU  in  ail  Ages. 

A  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Absurdities. 

A  Voyage  into  England^  by  a  Person  qf  Quality  in  TERRA  AUSTRA* 
LIS  INCOGNITA,  translated  from  the  Original, 

A  Critical  Essay  upon  the  Art  of  Canting ^  Philosophically y  Physi- 
adiy^  (md  Musiealfy  considered.* 

Matter  of  this  sort,  had  such  treatises  really  appeared,  would 
have  afforded  testimony  the  least  liable  to  suspicion,  and  more 
valuable  in  itself  than  any  declarations  of  authorship  from  Swift 
himself  or  any  positive  assertions  of  his  friends.  "  Donne's  in<« 
troductiion  to  his  witty  catalogue  of  curious  books  was  written 
plainly  in  imitation  of  Rabelais,  whom  also  Swift  imitated,  in  a 
catalogue  of  odd  treatises,  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.**  Jos. 
VVarton's  Essa(f  m  the  Gemus  and  Wrings  qf  Pope  2,  423. 
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cord,  allowed  veiy  great  merit  to  tlie  inventory  of 
articles  found  in  the  pocket  of  1M  Man  Mountain  ; 
particularly  the  description  of  his  watch,  which  it 
was  conjectured  was  his  God,  as  he  consulted  it  upon 
all  occasions.  He  observed  *  that  Swift  put  his 
name  to  but  two  things,  (after  he  had  a  name  to 
put,)  The  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  English 
Language^  and  tlie  last  Drapier*s  Letter. ^^  Boswell 
2,328. 

XVI.  In  considering  the  -claims  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  to  the  authorship  of  Junius,  I  am  too  im- 
partial a  judge  to  overlook  or  to  suppress  any  fa- 
vourable testimony,  however  opposed  to  my  own 
particular  opinion. 

^^  The  following  Letter,  written  by  Sir  P.  Fran- 
cis to  Major  Cartwright,  on  his  application  to  him  to 
attend  a  select  meeting  of  friends  to  a  constitutional 
reform  in  Parliament,  is  thought  to  be  more  in  the 
style  and  spirit  of  Junius  than  any  former  specimen. 
The  Letter  is  extracted  from  the  Life  and  Carres^ 
pondence  of  Major  Cartwright^  just  published :  — 

•  DEAR  SIR, 

My  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
«  your  kind  Letter  received  yesterday  was  founded 

*  on  experience,  and  taken  with  deliberation.  You 
^  are  the  only  person,  to  whom  it  would  be  unbe- 

*  coming  in  me  to  say,  that  I  am  not  young  enough 

*  to  embark  again  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  hopeless 

*  enterprise.  I  doubt  the  actual  existence  of  an  En- 

*  glish  public  for  any  great  national  purpose ;  and 
'  if  it  exists,  I  am  not  its  debtor.     As  far  as  I  can 

*  judge,  the  mass  of  the  Englijjh  population  is  inert : 
'  the  country  has  lost  its  passions,  and  is  not  fit  for 
^  action.     This  general  opinion  is  open  to  excep- 

*  tions,  and  you  are  one  of  them. 

*  April  2,  1811.'"  P.  Francis.' 

The  Tims  May  25,  1826. 
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XVII.  «  Do  you  think,  asked  I,  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Novels  owe  any  part  of  their  reputation  to 
the  concealment  of  the  author's  name  ?  ^  No,'  said 
Lord  Byron,  '  such  works  do  not  gain  or  lose  by  it. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  his  reason  for  not  giving  up 
the  incognitoy  but  that  the  reigning  family  could  not 
have  been  very  well  pleased  with  Waverley.  There 
IS  a  degree  of  charlatanism  in  some  authors  keepii^ 
up  the  unknjown,  Junius  owed  much  of  his  fame  to 
that  trick ;  and,  now  tliat  it  is  known  to  be  the  work 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  reads  it?  A  political 
writer,  and  one  who  descends  to  personalities,  such 
as  disgrace  Junius^  should  be  immaculate  as  a  public, 
as  well  as  a  private  character,  and  Sir  Philip  was 
neither.  He  had  his  price,  and  was  gagged  by  beii^ 
sent  to  India.  He  there  seduced  another  man's  wife. 
It  would  have  been  a  new  case  for  a  Judge  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  himself  in  a  Crim.  Con,  It  seems  that 
his  conjugal  felicity  was  not  great;  for,  when  his 
wife  died,  he  came  into  the  room,  where  they  were 
sitting  up  with  the  corpse,  and  said  ^  Solder  her.up^ 
SMer  her  upi  He  saw  his  daughter  crying,  and 
scolded  her  saying  —  ^  An  old  kag^  she  ought  to  have 
died  thirty  years  ago! '  He  married^  shortly  after, 
a  young  woman.  He  hated  Hastings  to  a  violent 
degree :  all  he  hoped  and  prayed  for  was  to  outlive 
him.  But  many  of  the  Newspapers  of  the  day  are 
written  as  well  as  Junius.  Mathias's  book,  The 
Ptir suits  c^  Literature,  now  almost  a  dead  letter,  had 
once  a  great  fame."  Captain  Medwin's  Ckmversor 
turns  tmth  Lord  Byron* 

This  extract  demands  some  notice  from  me. 

1.  It  is  strange  that  Lord  Byron  should  have  in- 
dulged in  such  idle  conversation,  so  unwortliy  of  his 
great  genius  and  his  literary  reputation. 

2.  ft  is  not  fair  to  say  ^*  that  Junius  owed  m^ich 
of  his  fame  to  the  trick  of  keeping  up  the  uifdmoum.'^ 
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Hb  r^pntation  Stands  on  a  solid  rock,  eternal  as.  the 
pyramids,  imperishable  as  genius,  immortal  as  mind : 
numet  mansuraque  est  in  atiimis  haminwm^  in  c^teami^ 
tate  temporum,  famd  rerum.  The  trick  was,  — >-  the 
necessity  of  the  case^  his  doom  was  sealed,  if  his 
name  was  disclosed ;  and  when  we  have  a  satisfae* 
tory  and  obvious  motive  for  conduct,  let  us  not  nn- 
^enerously  and  unnecessarily  look  for  secret  and 
improper  reasons. 

3.  His  L(»rdship  considered  the  question  of  the 
aotliorship  to  have  been  settled;  but  the  world  con*' 
tained  other  minds  besides  his  own,  and  in  a  world, 
where  diversity  of  opinion  is  a  property  of  human 
nature,  it  becometh  a  man  to  speak  with  diffidence 
qn  all  doubtful  points,  and  more  especially  when  he 
has  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  a  controversy, 
and  has  perhaps  contented  himself  with  reading  <Mily 
that  work,  whi4^  he  has  made  his  oracle  of  trutb,. 
and  his  book  of  fidth,  or  widi  opinions  obtained  in 
ooBtmon  conversation. 

4.  His  Lordship,  having  settled  the  point  of  au^ 
tiiorship,  flippantly  asks  mio  reads  Junius  now  thad 
die  work  is  known  to  have  been  the  production  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis?  I  answer  the  question  by  refers 
ring  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  every  class,  to  the 
numerous  editions  oi  Junius,  to  the  still  continued 
and  the  regular  sale  of  the  work,  to  the  still  agitated 
question  of  the  authorship,  and  to  the  various  pam** 
phlets  on  the  subject,  which  still  continue  to  issu^ 
from  the  press.  He  has  asked  one  question,  and  I 
will  ask  another :  —  Does  a  »irbrk  of  extraordinary 
merit  necessarily  cease  to  be  read,  because  we  know 
the  name  of  the  writer  ?  Did  his  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Bemewers  owe  its  reputation  to  the  absence 
of  the  writer's  name  ?  Hath  it  ceased  to  interest  us»; 
since  we  have  been  informed  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction  of  his  Lprdship? 
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5.  Sir  Pkilip  Francis's  public  cIiazaGter  is  not 
affected  by  his  missian  to  India,  whether  he  were 
Junius  or  not.  The  eflbrts  of  Junius  had  fiuled  to 
accomplish  his  political  purposes ;  he  had  ceased  to 
write  as  Junius ;  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  writer 
and  made  no  sacrifice  of  political  honour  by  oeasinff 
to  write.  If  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  his 
Indian  government  were  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
which  Sir  Philip  had  maintained,  and  to  the  conduct 
which  he  had  observed  in  England,  then  indeed  we 
might  declaim  against  his  utter  want  of  public  vir- 
tue. But  in  pomt  of  fact  the  spirit  of  resistance^ 
which  he  displayed  against  the  nagidous  praetioes 
of  Governor  Hastings,  was  perfeethr  consistent  with 
the  hatved  of  oppression,  and  the  fove  of  his  ooun^ 
try,  and  the  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  public  abuses^ 
and  the  arraignment  of  public  criminals,  whidi  iB%ht 
have  been  expected  from  the  author  of  c^titf.  Th« 
private  motives,  by  which  it  is  asserted  Ijiat  he  was 
influenced  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  may 
or  may  not  have  been  his  primary  object  or  an  odP 
dUkmal  inducement — I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire 
into  the  fact,  till  it  has  been  proved  that  there  w«9 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  chaises  against  the 
Governor ;  but  I  will  not  admit  that  Sir  Philh)  Fran-* 
CIS  in  this  momentous  prosecution  shewed  eithef 
any  inconsistency  with  tne  character  of  Juniiis,  or 
any  dereliction  of  public  principle,  or  any  want  ei 
public  virtue.  It  may  often  happen  in  the  events 
of  life  that  the  private  feelings  of  an  individrad 
prompt  him  to  take  the  very  part,  which  his  public 
spirit  would  without  that  stimulus  require  from  him.: 
The  only  argument,  by  which  Lord  Bjnron  maintains 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  not  ^*  an  immacukte 
puUic  character,"  is  that  ^'  he  had  his  price  and  was 
gagged  by  being  sent  to  India;"  but  this  argument 
assumes  Ids  identity  with  Junius,  which  I  deny. 
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6.  If  the  ixiaxim  of  Lord  Byron  were  true,  "  that 
a  political  writer,  and  one  who  descends  to  personal- 
ities such  as  dis^ace  Junius,  should  be  immaculate 
as  a  public,  as  well  as  a  private  character,"  the  press 
would  never  groan  under  the  weight  of  political 
writings,  and  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament  would  have 
very  few  speakers,  and  Lord  Erskine  and  Mr.  Fox 
and  many  others,  who  possessed  more  public  than 
private  virtue,  should  not  have  championed  public 
rights  or  redressed  public  wrongs. 
-  7.  His  Lordship  remarks  that  "  Matliias's  book, 
jHic  Pursuits  of  Literature^  now  almost  a  dead  let- 
ter, had  once  a  great  fame."  The  nature  of  the 
work,  consisting  of  short  sketches  of  public  and 
private  characters,  in  the  shape  of  notes  to  a  poem, 
was  such  that  its  popularity  could  not  be  expected 
to  live  very  long;  it  is  still  read  by  scholars ;  and 
would  continue  to  be  read,  like  Junius,  with  the 
same  avidity  by  readers  of  every  class,  if  it  had  ri< 
vailed  Junius  in  merit.  His  Lordship  declares 
"  that  many  of  the  Newspapers  of  the  day  are 
written  as  well  as  Junius."  He  has  not  referred  to 
one  Newspaper,  and  most  certain  it  is  that  Junius 
has  survived  thein  all;  'his  laurels  wear  well  for 
they  were  dearly  earned;'  his  monument  remains, 
fw  it  was  the  labour  of  his  own  hands;  a  more 
permanent  glory  invests  his  fictitious  name  than 
any  political  writer  has  obtained  under  a  real  sig- 
nature; his  works  were  admired  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  will  continue  to  command  the  admi- 
ration of  the  latest  posterity,  for  their  intellectual 
merits  and  their  rhetorical  beauties  —  the  whole  na^ 
tion,  (except  those  who  had  experienced  the  weiglit 
of  his  pen,  or  M^ho  had  earned  and  expected  his 
public  animadversion,  with  their  connections  and 
dependencies,)  trumpeted  his  applause,  and  even 
now.  the  sound  revebeiates  in  our  ears. 
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XVIil.  JtuiiuB8ay$,  wfa^n  heis  writiiig  to  Wilkes, 
"  I  am  overcome  with  the  slavery  ofwritmgr  Mr. . 
Taylor  p.  382.  cites  this  as  an  example  of  the  col* 
loqnial  lan^a^e  in  which  Junius  indulges,  and 
which  Mr.  T .  ^scovers  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  But  though  I  do  not  remember  on  what 
occasion  Sir  Philip  has  used  such  a  phrase,  nor  how 
many  years  subsequendy  to  the  last  Letter  of  Junius 
he  has  used  it,  tlie  example  may  be  fairly  turned 
into  a  weapon  against  his  claims;  for  it  is  unnatu- 
ral to  suppose  that  such  a  phrase  would  fall  from 
the  pen  of  one,  who  had  at  the  time  in  question 
been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  was  still  em* 
ployed  as  a  Secretary  or  as  a  Clerk.  Writing 
could  not  be  so  irksome  to  him  ;  nor  could  it  bwe 
irksome  to  Burke,  whose  pen  was  so  incessantly 
at  work,  though  it  might  be  irksome  to  General 
Lee  or  to  Lord  George  Sackville.  But  it  is  possi- 
Me  that  Sir  Philip  might,  eij;her  by  nl^re  coinci- 
dence with  Junius,  or  by  imitation  of  him,  use  sudi 
a  phrase  and  feel  the  truth  of  t^e  idea,  after  his- 
return  from  a  high  station  in  India,-  when  he.  had' 
fiirgotten,  or  was  willing  to  forgetj  the  secretary-* 
ships  and  clerkships  of  his  youth.  .    •    .  • 

A IX.  <'  And  in  evideM  nUstaJies^  wlierein  thev' 
(tiffier  from  all  other  people,  they  still  agree  with 
each  other.'.  Junius>  says  in  the  MS.  from  whtciu 
our  engraved  fitCHsimile.  is  taken,  <'You  shall  en<>- 
deat^or  to  restore  apnual  Parliaments:'  undiagainy 
•Lwill  end««?or,  (and  if  I  live,  will  assuredfy  at- 
ien^tit,)  to'i  convince  the-  EngUsh  nation.'  If  il 
lHtd:¥iot  been  seen  in  the  origihfd  Letter,  this  pecu-« 
Mitrity  would  -have  remained  unknown ;  ifxs  being 
ao  glaringly  improper,  it  was  corrected  by  1^ 
'printer  in  tbe-fifst  edition.'  The  same  cause  has 
presented  it  from  yery  frequently  appearing,  in  -the 
works  of  Sir  Phili{|<FBanai8 ;  but  mtiie  ObBervaUona 
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(m  Mr.  Bastmg^s  Narraiwe^  prmled  in  1T88^  we 
iinil  at'p.  15.,  ^  The  artifices  iniputed  to  hu^y  by 
wliieh  Be  is  said  to  have  endeat^ored  to  elude  pay <- 
ment,'  at  p.  20.,  ^  I  exideat;or  to  fulfil  your  orders,* 
and  at  p.  58.»  '  The  odium  of  a  vindictive,  sangui- 
nary character,  which  the  narrative  endeatx>r«  to 
fix/  etc.  The  repetition  of  the  error  in  all  these 
oases  proves  that  it  was  not  accidentaL  Again, 
Jumns  says  to  Lord  Mansfield,  ^  I  feel  for  human 
nature,  when  I  see  a  man  gifted  as  you  are,  descend 
to  such  vile  practise,'  Edn.  1772.  (1,230.)  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis  on  March  7,  1786.  in  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  India  Bill  of  1784.,  says  p.  63.  <  Of 

<  the  present  Minister  I  am  ready  to  submit  that  so 
^  base  di practise  is  not  to  be  suspected;'  at  p.  70. 
he  mentions  ^  the  practise  and  the  wisdom  of  Enff^ 
land  ever  since  Parliaments  had  a  being,'  and  in  his 
admirable  Speech,  on  the  Revenue  Charge,  pub- 
lished in  1787.  he  speaks  p.  108.  of  ^  a  principle 

<  the  most  profligate,  the  most  corrupt,  the  most 
*  dangefous,  —  I  will  not  say  that  ever  was  avowed,. 
^  for  no  man  ever  avowed  such  a  principle  before^  — 
<•  but,  that  ever  was  admitted  into  the  practise  o£ 
'  any  Government.'  In  writings  so  correct  as  those 
of  Junius,  and  with  men  so  well  educated  as.  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  these  partial  aberrations  from  the 
ri^t  road  are  the  more  singular :  and  for  my  own* 
psfft,  I  think  tiiat  tii/sy  ahme  are  sufficient  to  settle, 
the  controversy."     Mr.  Taylor  p.  380. 

■  Mr.  T.  in  p.  137-9.  snules  at  the  advocate  for 
Budce,  when  the  latter  says  certain  ^  ^dmens  «f 
inverted  construction'  in  Burke,  oorres^nding  tot 
the  style  of  Junius,  would  be  wholiy  saMrfaetx)ry  ito 
hisfimd.  And  yet  the  said  advocate  mifi^ht  fairly 
retort  on  Mr.  Taylor,  who  attaches  so  much  and  tm^* 
much  importance  io  dnese  orthographical  miitakea 
comasoBL  to  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  frauds.    A  sin^f 
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gie  lasfRnoe  of  sodh  mifitidces^  oecumiig  in  aiiy  wri-* 
tor  of  die  same  period  is  sufficient  to  overturn  Mr« 
Taylor's  argument,  and  such  an  instance  may,  no 
doubt,  be  found,  if  it  be  worth  idiiie  to  search  ibr  it* 
In  the  present  day  indeed  Mr.  Va^y  unifonaly 
prints  ^  endeai'or'  for  '  endeavor,'  and  rejects  tibe 
u  in  all  cases.  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  in  those  early  days,  when  Junius  wrote, 
the  same  writer  ofiten  differs  from  himself  in  his  or^ 
thography  even  in  the  4same  Letter.  I  found  diis  to 
be  me  case  in  respect  to  some  Letters  of  General 
Lee,  of  whicli  the  originals  were  laid  before  me 
ttirougk  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 
-  XA.  Had  the  Author  of  Junius  drawn  as  much 
wisdom  from  life,  as  he  did  from  books,-*- had  he  been 
accustomed  to  the  busy  hum  of  men,  --*-  had  he  fre^ 
ttaented  the  crowded  halls  of  nobles, — had  he  often 
ehampioned  popular  rights  in  multitudinous  assem* 
blies,  the  h^her  features  of  his  mind  would  have 
been CTadually softened;  cunnii^  would  have  taught 
him  the  necessity  of  pretending  to  feel  human  sym- 
pathies, if  his  heart  haid  not  been  opened  to  generous 
sensibilities ;  he  would  have  maintained  his  opinions 
liiough  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  with  die  same  in- 
ixdleotual  «aer^;  he  would  have  still  pursued  the 
public  eriminah,  but  would  have  not  forgotten  what 
was  due  to  public  decorum ;  the  courtesies  of  society 
W0uid  hi^ve  been  generally  observed,  and  some  kind 
of  spedous  respect  would  have  been  habitually 
idiewn  to  noble  rank,  and  elevated  station,  and  com-* 
aianding  influence,  and  high  reputation,  andpro^ 
&ssionfu  feme,  and  sacred  royalty.  Junius  is  the 
iOidy  well-*educated  writer,  wno  seems  not  in  these 
jMnnts  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  ordinary  feelings 
4)f  mankind;  and  how.shaU  we  account  for  tins  per- 
§90t  independence  of  mind  and  this  reckless  heart 
pf  steel,  except  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  par- 
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ticularly  circumstaneed,  to  kayel)eeii  placed  in  un- 
avoidable seclusion,  or  to  have  indulged  in  solitary 
majesty  ?  If,  then,  there  be  any  force  in  this  argu- 
ment, (and  tiiere  may  not  be  much,)  it  operates 
gainst  the  claims,  made  for  Burke  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  while  it  strongly  favours  the  pretensionts 
of  Lloyd. 

.  XXL  Junius  gives  to  us  the  notioa  of  a  writer 
not  eiarly  trained  to  habits  of  composition,  not  much 
accustomed  to  deliver  his  opinions  in  public,  through 
the  press;  and  if  there  be  any  weignt  in  this  argu- 
ment, it  militates  in  some  measure  against  the 
claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  most  strongly 
against  the  claims  of  Burke.  The  understanding 
of  Junius  belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  intellect; 
but  it  had  not  been  well  and  constantly  exercised 
by  free  discussions,  in  tlie  intimacy  of  social  life, 
wUh  kindred  spirits,  and  therefore  it  was  not  capa- 
ble of  exerting  its  fullest  powers.  His  thoughts 
were  more  profound  than  comprehensive ;  he  could 
seize  a  single  topic,  and  handle  it  with  greater  effect 
dian  any  other  man,  but  he.  could  not  grasp  a  vast 
subject ;  he  could  lay  his  finger  on  the  central  pointy 
but  could  not  span  the  ample  ciroumference ;  he  saw 
distinctly  the  column  before  his  eyes,  but  his  vision 
was  not  enlarged  enough  to  enable  him  to  forma 
correct  judgment  on  the  fair  proportions  of  an  ex^ 
tensive  building,  surveying  with  mechanical  preci- 
sion the  height  and  the  breadth  of  every  separate 
part,^  and  wiUi  a  master's  knowledge  the  harmony  .<Mf 
tb«  entire  structure.  .Now,  while  Burke  had^  liloe 
Junius,  a  microscopic  eye,  he  at  the  same*  time  ah- 
way^  took  a  wide  and  extensive.view.of.  the  8uJbje<rt% 
wjtich  came  under  his  discussiod^-a&d  lieiih  tlusire^* 
spect  leaves  Junius,  at. an  immeasucablie:  diatandeb 
Burke  analyses. his  topics  with  4:he.fikill  of  Mence; 
pursues;  tliem  with  the  pe&eixation  of  |:^asi^y» 
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details  iben  witb  the  fidelity  of  history,  illustrates 
Aem  with  the  diligence  of  criticism,  and  impresses 
the  reader  with  the  strongest  admiration  of  his  ample 
and  capadOQS  and  comprehensi¥e  and  universal 
mind.  JuBtas^  exerts  his  mightiest  efforts,  and  ap« 
parently  exhausts  himself,  like  a  brilliant  flame  con- 
sumed in  its  own  ebullition:  Burke  displays  his 
energies  without  losing  his  power ;  like  the  luminary 
of  day,  retiring  in  golden  splendour,  his  <  globe  of 
light  looking  larger  as  he  sets.' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

your  respectful  Servant, 

£.  H.  BARKER. 
Thetjbrd,  Febr.  1, 1827. 
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THE  CLAIMS 


SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS 

TO  THE 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  DISPROVED, 
In  a  Letter  addressed  to  Godfrey  Higgins  Esq. 


Dear  Sity 

Accept  this  oflFering  of  respect  from  a  friend,  who 
admires  your  love  of  literature,  your  public  princi- 
ples, your  moral  woYth,  your  social  qualities,  your 
Senerous  spirit,  and  your  frank  and  manly  and  in- 
ependent  character. 
11.  "  The  impression  produced  by  a  well-written 
pamphlet,"  (Mr.  Taylor*s,)  says  Dr.  Parr  in  a  Let- 
ter, which  has  been  already  laid  before  the  public 
'^  and  an  elaborate  critique  on  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
JReview^  still  direct  the  national  fiedth  towards  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  He  was  too  proud  to  tell  a  lie,  and 
he  disclaimed  the  work.  He  was  too  vain  to  refuse 
celebrity,  which  he  was  conscious  of  deserving.  He 
was  too  intrepid  to  shrink,  when  danger  had  nearly 
passed  by.     He  was  too  irascible  to  keep  the  secret, 
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by  the  publication  of  which  he  at  this  time  ofdav 
could  injure  no  party  with  which  he  is  connected, 
nor  any  individual  for  whom  he  cared.  Besides, 
dear  Sir,  we  have  many  books  of  his  writings  upon 
many  subjects,  and  all  of  them  stamped  with  the  ^ 
same  character  of  mind.  Their  general  kxis,  (as  we 
say  in  Greek,)  has  no  resemb&oice  to  the  lexis  of 
Junius;  and  the  resemblance  in  particulars  can  have 
fo  less  weight  than  the  resemblance  of  which  there 
is  no  yes1%e.  Francis  uniformly  writes  English. 
There  is  Uallidsm  in  Junius.  Francis  is  furious, 
but  not  malevolent.  Francis  is  never  cool,  and  Ju^ 
nius  is  seldom  ardent.''  In  another  Ijetfer,  which 
has  also  been  laid  before  the  public.  Dr.  P&rr  says : 

—  '<  We  must  all  grant  that  a  strong  case  has  been 
made  out  for  Francis ;  but  I  could  set  up  very  stout 
objections  to  those  claims.  It  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  keep  a  secret.  He  would  have  told  it  from 
vanity,  or  from  his  courage,  or  from  his  patriotism. 
His  bitterness,  his  vivacity,  his  acuteness  ^e  stsumped 
in  characters  very  peculisu*  upon  many  publications 
that  bear  his  name;  and  very  faint  indeed  is  their 
resemblance  to  the  spirit,  ana,  in  an  extended  sense 
of  the  word,  to  the  style  of  Junius.'' 

•  Mr.  Taylor  will  have  serious  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing these  objections  to  his  hypothesis,  made  by  such 
a  master  of  style,  such.a  juage  of  composition,  and 
such  an  anatomist  of  the  human  heart  as  Dr.  Parr. 
But,  whilst  I  have  been  accustomed  to  place  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  critical  discernment  and 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Parr,  candour  obliges  me  to  own 
what  my  enlightened  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crombie 
has  been  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  me  by  a 
Letter  dated  York  Terrace^  London,  Febr.  5, 1887. ; 

—  "  In  yoiir  JL^ier  to  G.  H.Esq.  you  state  it  as  tjie 
opinion  of  Dr.  Parr,  that  there  is  Gallicism  in  Jtl- 
mus.    I  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  tde 

H  8 
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idioms  of  the  English  language,  and  have  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  read  more  than  one  half  of  the  first  volume 
of  Junius,  since  I  received  your  Letters  ;  but  I  have 
not  detected  any  Grallicism.    It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, though  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact,  that 
such  improprieties  may  occasionally  occur.     It  is 
singular,  however,  if  this  be  the  fact,  that  he  should 
have  written  half  a  volume  without  transgressing. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  Hume,  in  whom  some  Gsu- 
licisms  are  perpetually  recurring;  nor  in  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  in  one  particular  expression  uniformly, 
I  believe,  employs  a  Scotticism.     In  the  other  cha- 
racteristics of  the  two  writers  I  quite  concur  in  opi- 
nion with  Dr.  Parr.''     On  Hume's  Gallicisms  I  have 
cited  some  remarks  of  Johnson.    James  Elphinston 
published  Animadversions  upon. Elements  qf  Critic 
cism^  calculated  equally  far  the  Benefit  qf  ^hat  cek^ 
brated  Work^  and  the  Improvement  of  the  English 
Style,  with  an  Appendix  upon  Scotticismsj  Land* 
1771.  80.     There  is  also  a  Work  by  Dr.  James 
Seattle,  though  it  was  published  without  any  name, 
with  the  following  title,  Scotticisms  arranged  in 
Alphabetical  Order ,  Designed  to  Correct  Improprie- 
ties of  Speech  and  WrtUng^  Edinb.  1787. 12o.  pp.  121. 
In  a  Letter  dated  July  20thy  Dr.  Crombie  says :  — 
"  I  should  like  mncti  to  have  seen  how  Dr.  Jonnson 
could  prove  that  the,  structure  of  Hume's  English  is 
Frencn.   He  is  chargeable  with  a  few  French  idioms 
in  certain  forms  of  expression ;  but  I  consider  the 
structure  of  his  sentences  to  be  more  accordant  with 
the  genuine  English  style   than  Dr.  Johnson's.'' 
JulyBlHt  ^^BesLttie^sList  of  Scotticisms  is  very  de^ 
fective  :  Sir  John  Sinclair  errs  on  the  contrary  side, 
rejecting  English  expressions  as  Scottish  idioms." 
It  is  probable  that  either  Johnson  spoke  va^ely,  or 
B9Bwell  reported  incorrectly.    Dr.  Crombie,  in  ai^ 
interesting  work  entitled  A  TVeatise  on  the  Etymo* 
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ioffy  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Language^  Edn.  2d. 
1809^  h|is  noticed  the  following  Gallicisms  in 
Hume,  p.  380.  <^  ^  He  neglected  to  profit  of  this 
occurrence/  This  phraseou>gy  occurs  frequently 
in  Hume.  *  To  profit  of '  is  a  Gallicism;  it  ou^ht 
to  be  ^  profit  by  this  occurrence/  (P.  416.  ^  For 
what  chiefly  deters  the  sons  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy from  reading  the  Bible,  and  profiting  of  that 
lecture,  but  the  stumbling-block  of  absolute  inspira* 
tion?'  Geddes.  *  To  profit  of  is  a  Gallicism;  it 
should  be,  '  profiting  by.') "  P.  418.  «  « The  reso- 
lution was  not  the  less  fixed,  that  the  secret  was  as 
yet  communicated  to  very  few,  either  in  the  French 
or  English  court'  This  passage  from  Hume  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find.  Priestley  observes  that  it 
involves  a  Gfallicism,  the  word  that  being  used  in- 
stead of  as.  If  the  meaning  intended  be'  that  some 
circumstances,  previously  mentioned,  had  not  shaken 
the  resolution,  because  the  secret  was  as  yet  kno\ni 
to  few,  then  Priestley's  observation  is  correct,  and 
the  word  as  should  be  substituted  for  that,  to  express 
the  cause  of  the  firmness.  But,  if  the  author  in- 
tended to  say,  that  the  very  partial  discovery  of  the 
secret  had  not  shaken  the  resolution,  the  clause  is 
then  perfectly  correct.  According  to  the  former 
phraseology,  the  circumstance  subjoined  operated 
as  a  cause,  preventing  the*  resolution  from  being 
shaken ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  had  no  effect,  or 

{reduced  no  change  of  the  previous  determination, 
n  other  words,  ^  less  Jiaied  that  implies  that  the 
subject  of  the  following  clause  did  not  affect  that  of 
the  preceding ;  the  less  fixed  a^  denotes  that  the  lat- 
ter circumstance  contributed  to  the  production  of 
the  former.  As  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  examples 
the  definite  article  may  refer  either  to  the  antece- 
dent, or  the  subsequent  clause,  the  distinction 
here  specified,  shoulo,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,' 
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be  carefully  observed."  It  should  seem  that  it  was 
a  general  idea  that  the  style  of  Hume  was  not  £n^ 
lish ;  for  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Anecdotes  qfjynim^ 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  Km^s  Bqdy^  without  ai^y 
date  of  the  year,  but  published  at  Southampton, 
with  an  advertbement  at  the  beginning,  statiw 
that  the  Anecdotes  were  collected  in  1771.,  I  find 
these  words  p.  46. : — "  Another  passage  (in  Burke's 
life)  still  more  exceptionable,  is  the  publication 
of  his  pamphlet  entitled  Consideratkms  on  the  Causes 
jOfthe  present  Discontents:  in  which  it  is  obiected 
against  him  by  some  that  he  has  farily  thrown 
off  the  mask  of  the  patriot,  and  exposed  the  bcure 
face  of  the  partisan.  To  this  we  cannot  altoge- 
ther subscribe,  though  certain  it  is  that  the  difter* 
ence  of  sentiment,  with  regard  to  immaterial  cir- 
cumstances, affected  by  our  popular  patriots,  like 
th,e  hair-breadth  distinctions  of  polemical  divines, 
have  rather  served  to  perplex  the  general  cause  of 
debate,  and  puzzle  the  disputants,  than  to  clear  up 
or  enforce  the  main  point  of  dispute.  Thus  this 
spirited  andelaborate  discussion  of  public  grievances, 
by  its  authors  dissenting  in  particulars  from  the 
modeof  relief  proposed  by  others,  produced  a  futile 
altercation ;   a  war  of  words  with  a  woman,  more 

E'ofuse  in  their  utterance  than  accurate  in  their  use. 
ut  she  was  popular «— she  was  distinguishedly 
called  the  Female  Historian  —  and  as  such  had  been 
long  spoken  of  with  recommendatory  respect  in  a 

Seat  assembly  by  the  pompous,  patriotic  peer  we 
ve  so  often  mentioned ;  a  lord  just  as  capable  a 
critic,  as  the  lady  is  an  author.  The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, however,  has  declared,  and  that  in  a  manner 
Wliich  no  gentleman  will  contradict,  that  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  is  a  most  excellent  writer;  and  who,  that 
knows  how  well  his  Lordship  writes  himself,  will 
dare  to  doubt  it,  except  those  who  affect  to  lament, 
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tiiat  of  the  two  most  fayonrite  Histories  of  diis 
country,  ^  one  wits  penned  by  a  manj  who  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  idiom  of  the  EngUah  tongue^ 
and  the  other  by  a  woman  equally  so  to  the  grammar 
of  any  language  whatever?  But  the  male  is  a  Scoteh 
philosopher,  and  the  female  an  English  patriot;  cir- 
"cumstances,  which  with  their  respective  parties,  co- 
Ter,  like  charity,  a  multitude  of  sins,  whetner  against 
loyalty,  grammar,  or  common  sense." 
'  III.  ^'  It  remains  to  consider  the  claim  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  This  has  been  ably  brought  for- 
ward in  two  pamphlets,  intituled,  A  Diecovery  of 
the  Author  of  the  Letters  if  JimiuSy  founded  on  sudi 
Evidence  cmd  Illustrations,  as  explain  aU  the  Myste* 
rious  Circumstcmces  and  apparent  Contradidions 
which  have  contributed  to  the  Concealment  of  this 
*  most  important  Secret  cf  our  Times^  And,  The 
Identity  (f  Junius  with  a  distingmshed  Living  Cha^ 
raeter  eiaJUished:  including  the  Supplement,  con- 
tisting  of  Fac^mHes  of  Hand-wrUxng,  and  other 
Illustrations.  (Printed  for  Taylor  and  Hessey  in 
Fleet-street)  The  external  evidence^  produced  ia 
these  pamphlets  in  fsivour  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  is 
very  stroi^:  —  so  strong,  perhaps,  that,  if  he  had 
been  tried  upon  it  for  a  libel,  and  the  case  had  rested 
upon  the  £Bu;ts,  from  which  this  evidence  is  formed, 
the  judge  would  have  directed  the  jury  to  find  him 

Siilty.  But  the  internal  evidence  against  hin:^  from 
e  inequality  of  his  admowledged  writings,  is  ^so 
very  strong :  if  the  able  author  of  the  article  Junius 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Nov.  1817.  had  not 
professed  a  different  opinion,  the  present  writer 
would  have  pronouncea  it  decisive.  That  respect- 
able writer  produces  several  passages  from  the 
works,  of  which  Sir  Philip  was  certaimy  the  author, 
and  finds  in  them  a  similar  tone  and  equal  merit. 
With  due  deference  to  his  authority,  the  Remini- 
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scent  begs  leave  to  diink  that,  if  iliese  passages  shew 
fliat  Sir  I'hilip  was  no  mean  writer,  they  a£o  prove 
that  he  was  not  Junius.  To  brin^  the  iquestion  to 
a  direct  issue,  are  the  glow  and  loraness  discernible 
in  every  page  of  Junius,  once  visible  in  any  of  these 
extracts  ?  Where  do  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Sir 
Philip,  those  thoughts  that  breathe,  those  words 
that  bum,  which  Junius  scatters  in  every  page  ?  a 
single  drop  of  the  cdbra  capeUa,  which  falls  froja 
Junius  so  often  ?  The  advocates  of  the  claim  in 
favour  of  Sir  Philip  urge,  as  a  strong  circumstance 
in  its  support,  that  without  fiunily,  without  patro-* 
nage,  without  any  one  pretension  to  the  notice  of 
the  King  or  the  Minister,  he  was  suddenly  raised 
from^an  obscure  seat  in  the  War-Office,  to  a  situa- 
tion of  dimity  and  emolument,  which  a  nobleman 
would  be  nappy  to  procure  for  his  son.  This,*  they 
say,  shews  uiat  something  was  attached  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis,  which  rendered  the  purchase  of  him,  at 
that  time,  even  at  a  very  high  price,  an  object  to 
Government.  Now  at  the  critical  moment,  in  which 
Sir  Philip  was  thus  promoted,  Junius  ceased  to 
write  :  —  this,  they  conclude,  makes  it  hiffhly  pro- 
bable that  the  silence  of  Junius  was  niycnasea  by 
the  promotion  of  Sir  Philip.*  But  this  is  open  to 
several  observations.  In  all  his  correspondence 
with  Woodfall,  Junius  describes  himself, — and  very 
nnafiiectedly,  — as  a  man  of  fortune,  mixing  at  laige 
Mith  the  world;  and  promises  to  indemnify  him 

*''The  Reminiscent  has  been  informed  by  the  present  (1824.) 
Bishop  of  Durham  that  Sir  PhUip  owed  the  continuance  of  his 
seat  in  the  War-Office,  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Barrington,  the 
prelate's  brother ;  and  that  Sir  Philip's  appointment  in  India  was 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  his  Lordship's  recommendation  of 
him  to  Lord  North.  After  this, — if  we  consider  how  Junius, 
wrote  of  Lord  Harrington,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  if  Sir 
Philip  were  the  author  of  Junius's  LeAtwSy  he  should  wish  it  to 
be  unknown." 
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againsfc  any  pecuniary  loss,  which  he  mi^ht  sustain 
in  consequence  of  any  prosecution  for  the  LetterSp 
leaving  him,  however,  to  abide  its  other  conse- 
<]^uences.  Nothing  of  this  is  reconcileable  with  the 
situation  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  at  the  time,  when 
these  Letters  appearea.  —  It  should  be  added  that 
Sir  Philip  was  then  very  young.  Junius  had  evi- 
dently been  a  great  constitutional  reader :  does  Sir 
Philip  appear  to  have  been  such  from  any  of  his 
writings,  even  the  latest?  But  to  bring  the  matter 
at  once  to  issue,  we  shall  transcribe  from  the  article 
on  Junius,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  a  passage  from 
a  publication,  in  which  Sir  Philip  attacks  Lord 
Tnurlow,  -r-  then,  insert  a  passage,  in  which  Junius 
attacks  Lord  Mansfield.  We  request  our  readers 
will  compare  them ;  and  afterwards  compare  the  ex- 
tract from  Junius  with  the  passage  on  Hyder  Ally's 
invasion  of  the  Camatic,  transcribed  from  one  of 
Mr.  Burke's  Speeches,  in  a  future  part  of  this  pub-r 
lication.  Will  he  not  find  the  inferiority  of  Sir 
Philip  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he 
should  have  been  the  author  of  Junius's  Ijetters  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  will  he  not  find  the  difference,  we 
do  not  say  in  the  styles,  but  in  the  minds  of  Junius 
and  Burke,  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  quite  evident 
that  Burke  and  Junius  are  not  the  same  person  ? 

Sir  Philip  Francises  Character  of  Lord  Thurlow. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  a  gross  and  public  insult  had 
'  been  offered  to  the  memory  of  General  Clavering  and 
'  Colonel  Monson^  by  a  person  of  high  rank  in  this 

*  country.    He  was  happy^  when  he  heard  that  his  name 

*  was  included  in  it  with  their's.  So  highly  did  be  re- 
'  9pect  the  character  of  those  men^  that  he  deemed  it 
'  an  honour  to  share  in  the  injustice  it  had  suffered.  It 
'  was  in  compliance  with  the  forms  of  the  House^  and 
'  not  to  shelter  himself^  or  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
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party^  that  he  forbore  to  name  him.  He  meant  to  dec 
scribe  him  so  exactly,  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken. 
He  declared  in  his  place,  in  a  great  assembly,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  grave  deliberation,  that  it  would  have 
been  happy  for  this  country,  if  General  Clavering,  Co- 
lonel Monson,  and  Mr,  Francis  had  been  drowned  in 
their  passage  to  India.  If  this  poor  and  spiteful  in- 
vective had  been  uttered  by  a  man  of  no  consequence 
or  repute,  by  any  light,  trifling,  inconsiderate  person, 
by  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  for  example,  or  any  of 
the  other  silken  Barons  of  modem  days,  he  should  have 
heard  it  with  indifference.  But,  when  it  was  seriously 
urged  and  deliberately  in^sted  on  by  a  grave  Lord  of 
Parliament  —  by  a  Judge  —  by  a  man  of  ability  and 
eminence  in  his  profession,  whose  personal  disposition 
was  serious,  who  carried  gravity  to  sternness,  and  stern- 
ness to  ferocity,  it  could  not  be  received  with  indiffer- 
ence, or  ansvvered  without  resentment.  Such  %  man 
would  be  thought  to  have  inquired  before  he  pro- 
nounced. From  his  mouth  a  reproach  was  a  sentence, 
an  invective  was  a  judgment.  The  accidents  of  life, 
and  not  any  original  distinction  that  he  knew  of,  had 
placed  him  too  high,  and  himself  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  him,  to  admit  of  any  other  answer  than  a 
public  defiance,  for  General  Clavering,  for  Colonel 
Monson,  and  for  himself.  This  was  not  a  party-ques- 
tion, nor  should  it  be  left  to  so  feeble  an  advocate  as 
he  was,  to  support  it.  The  friends  and  fellow-soldiers 
of  General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  as- 
sist him  in  defending  their  memory.  He  demanded 
and  expected  the  support  of  every  man  of  honour  in 
that  House,  and  in  the  kingdom.  What  character  was 
safe,  if  slander  was  permitted  to  attack  the  reputation 
of  two  of  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  men,  that 
ever  were  employed,  or  ever  perished  in  the  service  of 
their  country  ?  He  knew  that  the  authority  of  this 
man  was  not  without  weight  ^  but  he  had  ah  infinitely 
higher  authority  to  oppose  it.  He  had  the  happiness 
of  hearing  the  merits  of  General  Clavering  and  Colo- 
nel Monson  acknowled^d  and  applauded  m  terms,  to 
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^  whicli  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  to  allude  : 
'  they  were  rapid  mid  expressive.    He  must  not  venture 

*  to  rep^it,  lest  he  should  do  them  injustice^  or  violate 
'  the  forms  of  respect,  where  essentially  he  owed  and 
'  felt  the  most.    But  he  was  sufficiently  understood. 

.  '  The  gena'ous  sensations,  that  animate  the  Royal  mindi 
'  were  easily  <fistinguished  from  those>  which  rankled  in 
'  the  hieart  of  that  person,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 

; '  keeper  of  the  Royal  conscience.* 

Extract  from  the  Letter  of  Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield. 

'  You  will  not  question  my  veracity,  when  I  assure 
'  you  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  particular  respect 

*  for  your  person,  that  I  have  abstained  from  you  so  long. 
'  Besides  the  distress  and  danger,  with  which  the  press 
'  is  threatened,  when  your  Lordship  is  party,  and  the 
'  party  is  to  be  judge,  1  confess  I  have  been  deterred  by 
'  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Our  language  has  no  term 
'  of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detestation,  which 
'  has  not  already  been  happily  applied  to  you  and  ex- 
'  hausted.  Ample  justice  has  been  done  b;^  abler  pens 
'  than  mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  cha- 
'  racter.  Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the  scat- 
'  tered  sweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense, 
'  Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Scotch 
'  sincerity,  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own  I  am  not  apt  to 
'  confide  in  the  professions  of  gentlemen  of  that  coun- 
'  try,  and  when  they  smile,  I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion 
'  to  guard  myself  against  mischief.  With  this  general 
'  opinion  of  an  ancient  nation,  I  always  thought  it  much 

*  to  your  Lordship*B  honour,  that  in  your  earlier  days 
'  you  were  but  little  infected  with  the  prudence  of  your 
'  country.  You  had  some  original  attachments,  which 
'  you  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  acknowledge. 
'  The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  native 
'  discretion.  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy 
'  Prince  was  expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and 
'  some  of  the  solemnities  of  religion.  This  I  conceive 
'  is  the  most  amiable  point  of  view,  in  whiqh  your  cha- 
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'  racter  has  appeared.  Like  an  honest  man,  yoti  toot 
'  that  part  in  politics,  which  might  have  been  expected 
'  from  youf  birth,  education,  country,  and  connexions. 
'  There  was  something  generous  inyour  attachment  to 
'^  the  banished  House  of  Stuart.  We  lament  the  mis- 
'  takes  of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him 
'  until  he  affects  to  renounce  his  principles.  Why  did 
'  you  not  adhere  to  that  loyalty  you  once  professed  ? 
'  Why  did  you  not  follow  the  example  of  your  worthy  • 
^  brother  ?  With  him  you  might  have  shared  in  the  ho- 
'  nour  of  the  Pretender's  confidence  —  with  him  you 
'  might  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  your  character, 
'  and  England,  1  think,  might  have  spared  you  without 
'  regret.  Your  friends  wi\\  say,  perhaps,  that,  although 
'  you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege  Lord,  you  have 
'  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles,  which  drove  his  father 
'  from  the  throne  j  —  that  without  openly  supporting 
'  the  person,  you  have  done  essential  service  to  the 
'  cause,  and  consoled  yourself  for  the  loss  of  a  favorite 
'  family,  by  reviving  and  establishing  the  maxims  of  their 
'  government.  This  is  the  way,  in  which  a  Scotchman's 
'  understanding  corrects  the  errors  of  his  heart.  My 
'  Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  defence,  and  can 
'  trace  it  through  all  your  conduct.  I  see  through  your 
*  whole  life  one  uniform  plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
*"  the  crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.. 
'  To  this  object  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  have 
'  been  constantly  directed.  In  contempt  or  ignorance  of 
'  the  common  law  of  England,  you  have  made  it  your. 
'  stud^  to  introduce  into  the  Court,  where  you  preside,. 
'  maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown  to  Englishmen. 
'  The  Homan  code,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  opinion 
'  of  foreign  civilians,  are  your  perpetual  theme  j  —  but 
'  who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta,  or  the 
'  Bill  of  Rights  with  approbation  or  respect }  By  such 
'  treacherous  arts,  the  noble  simplicity  and  the  spirit  of 
'  our  laws  were  first  corrupted.  The  Norman  conquest 
'  was  not  complete  until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced 
'  their  laws,  and  reduced  slavery  to  a  system.  This  one. 
'leading  principle  directs  your  interpretation .  of  the 
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laws,  and  aceounts  for  your  treatment  of  Juries.  It  is 
not  in  political  questions  only^  (for  there  the  courtier 
might  be  foi^ven,)  but  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may^ 
your  understanding  is  equally  on  the  rack,  either  to 
contract  the  power  of  the  Jury,  or  to  mislead  their 
judgment.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  appeal  to 
the  doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor*s  cause. 
An  action  for  criminal  conversation  being  brought  by 
a  peer  against  a  prince  of  the  blood,  you  were  daring 
enough  to  tell  the  Jury  that  in  fixing  the  damages  they 
were  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  quality  or  fortune  of  the 
parties  ; — that  it  was  a  trial  between  A  and  B  ^ — that 
they  were  to  consider  the  offence  in  a  moral  light  only^ 
and  give  no  greater  damages  to  a  peer  of  the  realm 
than  to  the  meanest  mechanic.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
reliite  a  doctrine,  which,  if  it  was  meant  for  law,  carries 
fiedsehood  and  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  it  -,  but  if  it 
was  meant  for  a  declaration  of  your  political  creed,  is 
clear  and  consistent.  Under  an  arbitrary  Government 
all  ranks  and  distinctions  are  confounded.  The  honour 
of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  considered  than  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  peasant  3  for  with  different  liveries  they  are 
equally  slaves.  Even  in  matters  of  private  property  we 
see  the  same  bias  and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  de- 
cisions of  your  predecessors,  which  you  certainly  ought 
to  receive  as  evidence  of  the  common  law.  Instead  of 
those  certain,  positive  rules,  by  which  the  judgment  of 
a  court  of  law  should  be  invariably  determined^  you 
have  fondly  introduced  your  own  unsettled  notions  of 
equity  and  substantial  justice.  Decisions  given  upon 
such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much  as  they 
otight,  because  the  consequence  and  tendency  of  each 
particular  instance  is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the 
mean  time  the  practice  gains  ground  3  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  becomes  a  Court  of  Equity,  and  the 
Judge,  instead  of  consulting  strictly  the  law  of  the  land, 
refers  only  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Court,  and  to  the  pu- 
rity of  its  own  conscience.  The  name  of  Mr.  Justice 
Yates  will  naturally  revive  in  your  mind  some  of  those 
emotions  of  fear  and  detestation,  with  which  you  sdway^ 
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'  beheld  him.    That  ^reat  lawyer^  that  honest  man, 
'  your  whole  condtict  m  the  li^t  that  I  do.     After  years 
'  of  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  principles  in- 
^  troduced  by  your  Lordship^  and  uniformly  supported  by 

*  your  hunSble  friends  upcm  the  Bench^  he  determined  to 

*  quit  a  Courts  whose  proceedings  and  decisions  he  could 
'  neither  assent  to  with  honour  nor  oppose  with  success.' 

^^  Such,  in  oui"  opinion,  is  the  state  of  the  question ; 
all  external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip,  all 
internal  evidence  is  against  him.  Thus  the  argu- 
ment on  each  side  neutralizes  the  argument  on  the 
other,  and  the  pretension  of  Sir  Philip  vanishes. 
A  third  hypothesis  is,  therefore,  necessary;  the  con^ 
elusion,  to  which  it  should  lead,  ought  to  be  such  as 
is  consistent  with  the  evidence  on  each  side,  and 
restores  to  each  its  individual  activity.  Now  this 
is  done, — and  perhaps  can  only  be  done, — by  sup- 
posing that  Sir  Philip  was  not  Junius,  but  the  ama^ 
nuensis  of  Junius  —  that  the  real  Junius  was  too 
high  to  be  bought,  so  that,  when  he  made  his  terms 
with  Government,  he  was  contented  to  remain  in  a 
proud  obscurity,  —  but  stipulated  a  boon  for  his 
scribe,  and  was  of  consequence  enough  to  insist  that 
the  boon  should  be  liberal.  Now  several  passages 
in  Junius's  Letters  seem  to  shew  that  he  employed 
an  amanuensis.  In  a  Note  to  Wood&ll  (1,  210.) 
he  says :  —  ^  You  shall  have  the  Letter  some  time 

<  to-morrow;  it  cannot  be   corrected  and  copied 

*  sooner.'     In  another,  (1,  214.)  he  says:—*  The 

<  enclosed,  though  begun  within  these  few  days,  has 

*  been  greatly  laboured.     It  is  very  correcfly  co- 

<  pied.'     In  another  he  mentions  *  the  eentleman^ 

*  who  transacts  the  conveyancing  part.of  their  cor- 

*  respondence,'  and  who  told  him,  *  there  was  much 

<  difficulty  last  night,'  (1,  246.)  That  gentleman, 
therefore,  must  have  known  that  a  mysterious  some- 
thing attended  those  Letters.    Mr.  Jacks6n's  testi- 
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nony,  as  reported  by  Wocxi^I,  is  diat  ^  tliis  ffen- 

*  deman  wore  a  hag  and  sword j'  (1,  43.)  If  tlie 
recollection  of  the  writer,  that  Junius's  Letter  to 
the  King  is  in  a  hand-writing  different  from  the 
hand-writing  of  the  other  LeSers^  be  accurate,  the 
evidence  for  an  amanuensis  is  certainly  very  strong* 
If  the  copies,  to  which  Junius  refers,  were  made, 
not  by  himself,  but,  which  is  certainly  most  proba- 
ble, by  some  other  person,  it  follows  mcontroverti- 
bly  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Jimius  were  differ- 
ent persons.  We  do  not,  however,  say  that  Sir 
Philip  was  a  mere  copyist :  — he  may  occasionally 
have  conveyed  useful  information,  and  suggested 
useful  hints  to  his  principal;  so  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  might,  without  impropriety,  be  said  to 
have  been  his  collaborator.  To  tnis  hypothesis  the 
Reminiscent  begs  leave  to  say  that  he  inclines :  it 
includes  all  the  data  required  by  him  for  the  author 
oi  Junius;  it  equally  admits  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  Sir  PhiUp  Francis  from  external,  and  the 
arguments  against  him  from  internal  evidence,  and 
reconciles  and  gives  activity  to  each. 

'  ^^  Junius,  in  his^  dedication  prefixed  to  his  own 
edition  of  his  Letters^  declares  that  ^  he  was  the  sole 
depositary  of  his  secret.*  This  seems  not  to  be 
easily  reconcileable  with  what  he  says  in  one  of  his 
Letters  to  Woodfell : — *  The  truth  is  that  there  are 
'  people  about  me,  whom  I  would  wish  not  to  con- 

*  tradict,  and  who  had  rather  see  Junius  in  the  Pa- 

*  pers  ever  so  improperly  than  not  at  all.'  (Private 
tetters  No.  6.)  This  sounds  like  the  language  of 
a  partisan,  who  felt  both  his  talents  and  his  chains ; 
and  it  may  be  thought  a  confirmation,  though  slight, 
of  the  Reminiscent's  hypothesis." 

The  Reminiscences  of  Charles  Butler  Esq. 
p.  92.  ed.  4. 
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L  I  a^ee  with  my  enlightened  and  excelleat 
friend,  Mr.  Butler,  in  many  of  his  positions ;  those 
I  shall  pass  over,  and  merely  notice  such  as  require 
some  observations. 

2.  Mr.  Butler  thinks  that  so  strong  a  case  is  made 
out  for  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that  a  judge  would,  in  a 
trial  for  a  libel,  have  directed  the  jury  to  find  him 
guilty.  My  opinion  is  that  a  sagacious,  patient,  in* 
vestigating,  careful  judge  would  not  have  discovered 
evidence  enough  to  give  such  a  direction  to  a  jury ; 
for  the  case  does  not  rest  on  many  undeniable  facts 
— it  is  not  supported  by  many  strong  presumptions 
—  it  has  not  that  minute  circumstantiiuity,  which  is 
in  .all  doubtful  cases  a  main  or  the  sole  test  of  truth, 
sometimes  of  fidsehood.  I  am  entitled  to  make  this 
remark,  because  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  diligent 
examination  of  the  evidence,  which  I  have  found 
and  proved  to  be  much  weaker  than  the  world  has 
supposed.  Had  I  been  the  advocate  for  Sir  Philip 
Francis  in  such  a  case  of  libel,  I  should  have  in  the 
strongest  manner  deprecated  any  such  verdict  by 
shewing^  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Taylor  is  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  Sir  Philip  was  not  the  composer  of  the  LeHers^ 
but  the  amanuensis  of  Junius,  and  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  testimony,  to  which  alone  the  jury  should 
look,  did  not  bear  about  it  that  character  of  certainty, 
which  would  in  so  doubtful  a  matter  justify  a  veri 
diet  against  my  client.  I  shall  not  on  the  present 
occasion  examine  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  amanuensis  of  Junius;  he  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  amanuensis ;  1  know  not 
what  opinion  I  might  on  mature  consideration  form 
about  this  pomt 

3.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Butler  in  thinking 
that  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Sir  Philip  do  not 
exhibit  powers  of  mind  and  powers  of  composition 
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equal  to  die  writing  of  Junius.  Mr.  B.  Ims  satis- 
factorily established  his  point  by  the  &ir  parallel^ 
which  he  has  made  between  Sir  Philip's  character 
of  Lord  Thurlow  and  Junius's  character  of  Lord 
Mansfield.  He  must  be  a  bold  man,  and  possess 
more  boldness  than  judgment,  who  ventures  to  con- 
tend, unsupported  by  strong  evidence,  against  the 
deliberate  and  solemn  and  impartial  authonty  of  Dr. 
Parr  and  Mr.  Butler,  who  are  most  distinguished 
writers,  and  from  their- scholastic  habits  and  profes- 
sional pursuits,  most^admirable  judges  of  literary 
composition  and  of  legal  evidence,  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  as  a  writer  is  not  inferior  to  Junius,  find  that 
the  traces  of  equality  are  so  visible  in  Sir  Philip  as 
to  justify  him  in  identifying  Sir  Philip  with  Junius. 
Mr.  Taylor  had  delivered  such  an  opmion  before  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  those  illus- 
trious scholars ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  will  persevere  in  it  now  that  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  It  is  true  that  the  able  writer 
.  of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  expressed 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Taylor ;  but  the  reviewer 
had  not  seen  the  opposite  opinion  of  Dr.  Parr  and 
Mr.  Butler,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  reviewer 
would  now  hold  and  assert  the  same  opinion  ?  For 
it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  closely  investigated  the 
comparative  merits  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis 
as  writers ;  he  contents  himself  with  quoting  /our 
splendid  passages  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Philip, 
all  of  which  occur  in  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  and  from 
them  he  infers  the  general  equality  of  style  between 
the  two  writers. 

But  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  diat  Junius, 
wh,en  he  writes  under  the  signature  of  Junim^  is  al- 
ways true  to  himself;  the  same  spirit,  the  same  vi- 
gour, the  same  sarcasm,  the  same  point,  the  same 
mind,  the  same  heart,  the  same  intelligence,  the 
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same  elegance  of  thought,  the  same  splendour  of 
diction,  me  same  harmony  of  style,  pervades  every 
LeUer.  And  when  we  find  Sir  Philip  Francis  30 
or  40  years  after  Junius  had  ceased  to  employ  his 
pen,  making  Parliamentary  speeches,  writing  pam- 
phlets, essays  in  Magazines,  and  articles  in  r>fews- 
pi4)ers,  we  may  well  expect,^  if  he  were  Junius, 
to  perceive  in  every  page  of  his  avowed  composi- 
tions that  intellectual  energy,  which  would  be  alone 
worthy  of  the  mature  mind  of  Junius,  and  that  rhe- 
loricai  beauty,  which  would  be  alone  worthy  of  his 
improved  taste.  Any  comparative  deficiency  in  the 
matter  and  the  style  of  Sir  Philip's  avowed  produc- 
tions, or  any  admitted  inequality  in  them  to  the 
papers  of  Junius,  afford  to  us  a  very  satisfiaictory 
and  a  very  safe  argument,  -a  most  unsuspicious  and 
a  most  certain  criterion  for  rejecting  the  claims  of 
Sir  Philip  to  the  authorship  of  Junius. 

4.  Mr.  Butler  observes  that  Junius  was  evidently 
a  great  ^constitutional  reader;'  I  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  so,  because  I  cannot  rea^  Junius  care- 
fully without  discovering  the  fact  He  asks  if  the 
fepeeches  and  the  writings,  even  the  latest,  of  Sir 
Philip  exhibit  equal  traces  of  such  reading?  This 
is  a  question  which  1  leave  to  Mr.  Taylor  to  an- 
swer, with  the  remark  that,  if  he  cannot  answer  it 
affirmatively,  and  on  the  strength  of  undeniable 
facts,  he  must  admit  it  to  be,  from  its  unsuspicious 
nature,  an  argument  entitled  to  much  weight.  Now 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Taylor  p.  355.  has  written  thus : 
— "  Without  being  duly  educated  for  the  Bar,  each 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  law;  each  en- 
tertained a  hostile  feeling  towards  those  lawyers, 
whether  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Lord  Chancellor* 
who  suffered  their  minds  to  be  swayed  by  the  illi- 
beral maxims  and  practices  of  their  profession ;  an4 
each  thought  that  few  lawyers  could  be  found,  who 
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were  above  such  influence.  Both  were  profoundly 
intimate  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Con* 
stitution,  and  though  scarcely  any  two  persons 
think  alike  on  this  widely-branching  subiect,  yet 
those  before  us  take  the  same  view,  from  first  prin- 
doles  to  their  remotest  consequences."  But  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  making  these  remarks,  was  not  aware 
that  he  would  be  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  a  *  con- 
stitutional reader/  and  a  profound  lawyer,  and  a 
reflecting  man  like  Mr.  Butler. 

IV.  Mr.  Butler,  in  a  private  Ijetter  to  a  friend, 
who  published  it .  in  the  Anti-^accbin  Review^  and 
which  TLetter  he  has  re-published  in  his  Eeminis^ 
cences  p.  77.  ed.  4th,  remarks :  —  "  Arguing  sjoi- 
thetically,  we  (Wilkes  and  I)  determined  thEtt  Ju- 
nius was  a  man  of  high  rank,  from  the  tone  of  equa-  ^ 
lity,  which  he  seemed  to  use  quite  naturally  in  his 
addresses  to  persons  of  rank,  and  in  his  expressions 
respecting  them."  He  adds  in  a  Note  (p.  81.) 
*^  Letters  to  WoodfaU^  No.  6.  he  says :  ^  Be  assured 
I  am  far  above  pecuniary  views.'  In  his  MisceUor 
neous  Letter,  No.  54.  V.  8.  p.  202.  he  insinuates 
that  his  *  rank  and  fortune  placed  him  above  a  com- 
mon bribe.'  In  another  Letter^  V.  1.  p.  71.  he 
hints  that  ^  his  name  might  carry  some  authority 
with  it.'  His  private  LSter,  No.  17.  contains  this 
remarkable  sentence :  *  I  doubt  much  whether  I 
shall  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you ;  but, 
if  things  take  the  turn  I  expect,  you  shall  know 
me  by  my  works.'  This  may  be  thought  to  in- 
timate an  expectation  that  Government -favour 
would  probably  be,  before  long,  at  his  disposal." 
The  last  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  p.  365. 
and  he  has  this  comment  on  it : — "  Junius  certainly 
hit  the  mark,  though  perhaps  without  intending  it) 
when  he  told  WoodfiEdl)  you  shall  know  me  by  m^ 
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works.*  It  is  by  these  alone  that  he  is  now  re* 
vealed :  no  secrecy  has  been  violated,  —  no  sanc- 
tuary invaded."  6ut  in  p.  93.  he  writes  thus :  — 
"  At  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  January  1770.  a 
great  struggle  was  made  to  effect  a  change  of  Mi- 
nisters. On  this  occasion  it  is  evident  how  much 
he  was  personaUy  interested.  A  fortnight  before  the 
opening,  he  wrote  to  Woodfall :  —  'I  doubt  much 
whether  I  shall  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you ;  hut  if  things  take  the  turn  I  expect^  you  shall 
know  me  by  my  warksP  See  also  pp.  146-346. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Taylor  agrees  with 
Mr.  Butler  in  the  interpretation  of  these  words. 

Mr.  Butler  p.  85.  makes  these  reflections : — "  In 
the  Letter,  wnich  we  have  transcribed,  notice  is 

*  Mr.  Taylor  has  also  quoted  the  same  passage  in  p.  114.,  where 
he  is  endeavouring  to  shew  *  the  very  friendly  tone,  which  per- 
vades the  private  correspondence  (of  Junius')  with  Woodfall,* 
and  the  *  anxiety  manifested  exclusively  for  Woodfall  *  The  ob- 
ject is  to  prove  the  personal  acquaintance  between  Junius  and 
Woodfall,  and  thus  to  identify  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  be- 
cause Woodfall  and  Sir  PhUip  were  schoolfellows.  But,  in  order 
to  shew  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning,  and  the  probabUity  that 
Junius's  personal  feelings  towards  WoodfaU  were  only  founded 
on  political  sympathies,  and  connected  with  his  private  and  poli- 
tical objects,  we  may  remark  that  *  the  anxiety'  manifested  by  Ju- 
nius for  his  printer  in  the  passages  cited  is  fairly  met  by  the  in- 
difference equally  manifested  towards  his  printer  in  other  passages 
also  cited  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  most  innocently  says  in  p.  115. : 
**  Yet  in  other  instances  he  displayed  no  such  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  his  printer."  Amidst '  the  anxiety'  and  '  the  indifference'  tiiere 
is  no  safe  anchorage  for  Mr.  Taylor's  argument  to  rest.  Junius 
either  had  the  personal  acquaintance  with  and  the  personal  feeling 
towards  Woodfall ;  or  had  not  either.  Now  if  he  had  both,  they 
would  appear  on  all  occasions ;  no  exception  can  be  allowed,  be* 
cause  all  the  occasions  would  be  in  the prtvole  correspondence  with 
Woodfall,  which  would  be  at  the  time  necessarily  aacred  between 
them.  But  in  point  of  fact  thev  do  not  appear  on  all  occasions. 
Then  he  had  them  not ;  and  we  have  the  positive  authority  of  Ju- 
nius himself,  that  he  had  not  a  personal  knowledge  of  Woodfall, 
and  that  authority,  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Johnson  already  adverted 
to,  supersedes  all  reasoning  on  the  subject,  because  it  was  a  spon^ 
ianeous  admission : — *'  I  DOUBT  MUCH  whether  I  SHALL  EVEa 

HAVE  THE   PLEASURE  OF  KNOWING   YOU." 
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taken  of  the  tone  of  equality,  in  which  Junius  men- 
tions and  addresses  the  very  highest  personagies  of 
his  times :  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  person  of  inferior 
rank  to  do  this,  appears  from  Swift's  Letters^  and 
anecdotes  of  him,  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us,  in  which  his  consciousness  of  inferiority,  not- 
withstanding his  assumption  of  equality,  pierces 
through  every  disguise.  To  all  his  illustrious  con- 
temporaries Cicero  ever  writes  en  pair:  d'Alem- 
bert  too,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  flattery,  (through 
which,  however,  his  ironical  smile  is  often  seen,) 
keeps  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  at  a  respectful  distance. 
How  much  the  learned  man  or  elegant  scholar 
lowers  himself  by  frequenting  the  tables  or  the  conn 
^^erzationi  of  the  great,  may  be  seen  in  a  work  of 
d'Alembert,  which  should  he  on  the  desk  of  every 
scholar,  hv9  Essay  on  tiie  Intetjcourse  of  Men  ofhet' 
ters  ttnth  Persons  high  in  Bank  or  Office.  The  same 
subject  is  treated  in  an  agreeable  and  interesting, 
manner  in  the  Literary  C^ackr  of  Mr.  d'Israeh, 
now  in  its  third  edition."* 

•  The  following  matter  is  presented  to  Mr.  Butler^s  notice . — - 
*^  The  friendship  of  two  such  excellent  personages  aa  the  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  Qoeenshury,  did  in  truth  compensate  poor  Gay's  want 
of  pension  and  preferment.  They  behaved  to  him  constantly  with 
that  delicacy,  and  sense  of  seeming  equality,  as  never  to  suffer  hkn 
for  a  moment  to  feel  his  state  of  dependence.  Let  every  mail  of 
letters,  who  wiskea  for  patronage,  read  D'  Alembert's  Bsmif  am 
JAoing  wiih  the  Great,  before  he  enters  the  house  of  a  patron.  And 
let  him  always  remember  the  fate  of  Racine,  who  having  drawn 
Op,  at  Madame  Maintenon's  secret  request,  a  memorial,  that 
strongly  painted  the  distresses  of  the  French  nation « the  weight  of 
their  taxes,  and  the  expences  of  the  cotirt,  she  could  not  resist  the 
importunity  of  L-ewis  XIV.,  but  shewed  him  her  friend's  paper; 
against  whom  the  King  impiediately  conceived  a  violent  indignation , 
because  a  poet  should  dare  to  bu^  himself  with  politics.  Racing 
had  the  weakness  to  take  thb  anger  of  the  King  so  much  to  heart, 
that  it  brought  on  a  low  fever,  which  hastened  his  death.  The 
Dutchess  of  Queensbary  would  not  have  so  betrayed  her  poetical 
friend,  Gav."  Jos.  Warton's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope  2,316.  The  reader  will  observe  the  syntaotical  imperfection 
of  tlu8  extract :  Bacine^  who — she  could  not. 
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The  extracts  suggest  to  me  some  observations, 
which  are  not  unimportant. 

h  Mr.  Butler  considers  Junius  to  have  been  /  a 
man  of  rank  from  the  tone  of  equality,  which  he 
seems  to  use  quite  naturally  in  his  addresses  to 
persons  of  rank,  and  in  his  expressions  respecting 
them,'  and  from  the  difficulty,  which  a  man  of  an 
inferior  rank  would  experience  in  maintaining  this 
^  tone  of  equality.'  Now  it  is  rather  extraormnar^ 
that  he  should  not  have  applied  this  remark  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  and  seized  it  as  a  fair  and  strong 
ai^ument  against  his  claims.  For,  1.  Sir  Philip 
was  ^  a  man  of  inferior  rank ;'  2.  he  was  a  man  of 
inferior  station,  holding  at  the  time  an  under-derk- 
sfaip  in  the  War-Office;  3.  he  must,  at  the  age  of 
37,  (when  the  earliest  known  production  of  Junius 
appeared,)  be  presumed  not  to  have  attained  what 
Kur.  Butler  properly  considers  to  be  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficult attainment,  viz.  ^  the  tone  bf  equality'  alluded 
to ;  4.  the  humbling  servility  of  office  and  the  habi- 
tual servitude  of  mind  connected  with  the  daily 
performance  of  official  duties,  and  the  daily  sulj- 
mission  to  superior  authority,  continued  as  they 
were  for  a  series  of  years,  most  plainly  demonstrate 
that  Sir  Philip  could  not  possibly  be  the  Junius  of 
high  mind,  and  of  high  spirit,  and  of  high  rank, 
and  of  elevated  station,  whom  we  seek. 

2.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  Junius  might  have 
been  a  man  of  high  station,  or  under  the  mfluence 
of  men  of  high  station  or  of  high  rank,  in  which  case 
he  would  on  most  occasions  write  comformably  to 
their  feelings,  though  not  perhaps  on  all  —  it  would 
be  essential  for  him  as  the  person  employed  and  for 
the  interests  of  his  employers,  that  he  should  disci"« 
pline  his  mind  and  bis  style  into  the  art  of  doing  so. 
All  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Butler  are  consistent 
with  this  idea.     But  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
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tLat  Junius,  was  himself  a  man  of  high  rank,  or  a 
scion  of  nobility,  because  there  is  a  passive  in  one 
of  his  Letters^  which,  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  John- 
son about  spontaneous  and  rorced  admissions  and 
acknowledgments,  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the 
notion ;  —  ^'  Besides  that  I  approve  highly  <tf  Lord 
Chatham's  idea  of  infusing  a  portion  of  new  health 
into  the  Constitution  to  enable  it  to  bearnts  infirm- 
ities, (a  brilliant  expression,  and  full  of  intrinsic 
wisdom,)  other  reasons  concur  in  persuading  me  to 
adopt  it.  1  have  no  objection  to  paying  him  such 
compliments  as  carry  a  condition  with  them,  and 
either  bind  him  firmly  to  the  cause,  or  become  the 
bitterest  reproach  to  him,  if  he  deserts  it  Of  this 
last  I  have  not  the  most  distant  suspicion.  There  is 
another  man  indeed,  with  whose  conduct  1  am  not 
so  completely  satisfied.  Yet  even  Ae,  I  think,  has 
not  resolution  enough  to  do  anything  flagrantly  im- 
pudent in  the  face  of  his  country.  At  the  same 
time  that  I  think  it  good  policy  to  pay  those  com- 
pliments  to  Lord  Chatham,  which  he  has  nobly  de- 
served, I  SHOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  MORTIFY  THOSE 
CONTEMPTIBLE  CREATURES  WHO  CALL  THEMSELVES 
NOBLEMEN,  WHOSE  WORTHLESS  IMPORTANCE  DE- 
MNDS  ENTIRELY   UPON    THEIR     INFLUENCE   OVER 

Boroughs."  (1,290.)  This  passage  may  enable 
us  to  prove  some  other  points,  1.  that  Junius  was 
not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  because  it 
proves  that  he.was  not  a  nobleman,  2.  that  Lord 
Orford  could  not  have  been  Junius,  as  some  inge- 
nious persons  have  contended,  3.  that  Single-Speech 
Hamilton  was  not  the  author,  4.  that  Mr.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Wilkes  were  mistaken,  when  they  ^Hhought 
Junius's  high-wrought  panegyric  of  Lord  Chatham 
(2,310.  Aug.  31,  1771.)  to  be  ironical,"  Remini- 
$cmoes  p.  80.;  for  Junius  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
which  is  from  a  LeUer  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
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himself  (1,290.  Sept  7, 1771.)  justifies  the  compli- 
ments on  the  grounds  both  of  good  policy  ana  of 
Te9.1  desert,  and  in  an  earlier  part  of  tne  sanie  Xet- 
tersy  is  another  favourable  notice  of  Lord  Chatham^ 
<^  Lord  Chatham's  prmect,  for  instance,  ofiscreas*' 
ing  the  number  of  Knights  of  ShireiS)  appears  to 
me  admirable,  and  the  momenf  vre  have  obtained 
a  triennial'Parliament^itought  to  be  triedJ'  There 
is  also  the  following  passage  in  another  Letter  to 
Mr.  Wilkesj  (1,320,  Oct.  16,  1771.)  «  Nothing 
csLik  be  more  true  than  what  you  say  about  great 
men:  they  are  indeed  a  worthless,  pitiful  race. 
Chatham  has  gallantly  thrown  away  the  scabbard, 
and  never  flindbied.  From  that  moment  I  began  to 
like  him." 

V.  "  Arguing  synthetically,"  says  Mr.  Butler, 
(ReminUcences  p.  80.)  ^^  we  (Wilkes  and  I)  deter- 
mined that  Junius  was  not  an  author  by  profession, 
from  the  visible  inmrovement,  wbicfa^  nrom  time  to 
time,  was  discernible  in  his  style.  To  this  opinion 
the  Reminiscent  still  inclmes, — in  consequence  of 
tiie  numerous  errors  aS  grammar  and  construction, 
which  may  be  discovered  in  these  celebrated  Letters^ 
and  which  would  not  have  appeared  in  the  works  of 
a^person  of  Junius's  exquisite  taste  and  discernment, 
if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  literary  composition^' 

1.  Mr.  Butier  does  not  apply  the  above  words  to 
the  case  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  but  they  are  capable 
of  being  so  applied  with  good  effect 

2.  Mr.  B.  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  most  compe- 
tent judge  as  to  the  facts,  whether  Junius  was,  or 
was  not,  ^  an  author  by  profession,'  and  whether  his 
style  did  or  did  not  from  time  to  time  manifest 
symptoms  of  improvement;  I  will  admit  both  the 
facts  on  his  authority. 

3.  Now,  then,  I  ask  Mr.  Tayl&r  whether  he  sup* 
poses  tiiat  an  inferior  Clerk  in  the  War-0£Sce,  which 
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Mr.  T.  himself  confesses  to  have  required  from  its 
officers  *  constant  attendance/  coald,  at  the  age  of 
37,  (when  the  earliest  production  of  Junius  appm>* 
ed,)  have  found  leisure  first  to  learn  the  profee 


of  authorship,  secondly  to  practise  it,  thirdly  to  com- 
mence the  practise  with  writing  for  a  regular  series 
of  years  papers  perfect  in  their  style  of  composition  ? 
The  fietct  is  not  at  all  credible;  so  opposed  to  common 
sense  and  common  experience,  that,  if  it  had  actually 
occurred,  it  must  be  regarded  as  miraculous,  and  the 
testimony  even  of  an  ocular  witness  could  not  easily 
work  its  wav  to  our  belief. 

4.  Mr.  Taylor   p.  164.  writes  thus:  —  "  Of  a 
character  perfectly  similar  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  an 
i^mowle(&ed  scholar,  without  having  stuiUed  at 
^ftcer  University.    There  is  in  all  his  writings  a 
frequent  and  happy  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors,  but  especially  to  the  latter;  and  in 
Horace  he  has  proved  himself  a  very  sound  and  in* 
genious  critic    To  the  tuition  of  so  profound  and 
elegant  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Francis,  may  be  ascribed 
this  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  ancients;  and 
the  advantages  afforded  him  in  this  respect,  would 
amply  supply,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  those  which 
are  usuaUymetwith  in  a  College-education."   And 
does  Mr.  Taylor  suppose  that  a  scholar  of  this  sort, 
when  he  was  writing  at  the  age  of  27,  would  have 
experienced  those  difficulties  m  composition,  which 
Mr.  Butlerjustly  thinks  Junius  to  have  encountered? 
Let  Mr.  laylor  consider  what  he  has  written  in  p. 
40. :  —  <^  The  education  of  Sir  Philip  was  superin- 
tended by  his  fiither,  whose  talents  and  prindplesy 
it  has  been  already  shewn,  were  somewhat  ot  the 
cast  of  those  of  Junius.    He  was  a  man  skilled  in 
political  controversy,  deeply  read  in  ancient  history, 
and  who  had  mingled  not  a  littie  with  those  of  the 
great  world,  to  whom  the  secret  causes  of  many 
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ey^nts,  both  interesting  9,nd  important,  were  at  the 
time  undoubtedly  lajd  open.  In  the  quality  of  an 
instructor,  -^  carnmum  ductm  officio  et  quodam  amore 
operis^  —  much  might  be  expiected  from  a  man  pos- 
sessing these  advantages,  but  when  that  instructor 
\vas  also  the  &ther,  his  advice,  experience,  and  ex- 
amplre  would  weigh  much  heavier.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  these  opportunities  were  iniproved  by  the 
inclination  of  the  son.  On  this  head  our  authority 
is  again  unexceptiopable ;  for  Sir  Philip  Francis 
t^us  describes  the  care,  which  had  been  taken  in:his 
earlier  years,  to  implant  in  his  miqd  the  seeds  of 
wisdom :  — r '  Ever  since  I  have  been  concerned  in 
'  the  transaction  of  public  affairs,  or  indeed  of  any 
'  qther,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  and  practiscy 
^  tuught  me  perhaps  ky  instruction^  and  certainly 
^xonfirmed  by  habits  to  turn  every  thing  I  read^  or 
'  hear y  or  see^  or  observcy  in  the  transactions  of  life, 
'  whether  it  passes  before  me,  or  whether  I  find  it  re- 
'  corded  in  history^  some  way  or  other  to  my  own  oc- 
'  cowiU^  that  is,  to  tiie  improvement  qf  my  judgrneM,  or 
'  to  tJie  direction  of  my  joohdMct.^  (Parliam.  Deb,  35, 
'  639./'  Dr.  Francis,  the  father  of  Sir  Phihp,  was 
a  man  of  intellect  and  a  master  of  style,  and  under 
such  an  instructor  as  Sir  Philip  himself  describes 
liis  father  to  have  been,  the  son  would  not  at  the  age 
of  27  have  felt  those  drawbacks  in  composition^ 
which  are  admitted  to  have  been  felt  by  Junius. 

5,  "  In  the  disorder  and  embarrassment,"  says 
Mr.  Taylor  p,  355.,  "  with  which  Sir  Philip  spoke 
in  Parliament,  may  be  traced  one  cause  why  the 
flow  of  his  eloquence  did  not  discover  him  to  b^  Ju-t 
plus ;  and  another  may  be  found  in  that  habit  of 
composition  and  selection,  which  he  cultivated  iq 
writing,  which  made  composition  such  a  laibour  to 
Junius,  and  which  impeaed,  it  is  said^  the  pen  of 
Sir  philipj  in  dx^^wing  up  his  Indian  fninutes."  A^fd 
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does  Mr.  Taylor  suppose  that  an  upder-Cleik  in  the 
War-0£Bce,  who  has  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  could, 
out  of  the  very  little  leisure,  of  which  his  official 
duties  would  leave  him  in  possession,  find  time  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  this  ^  compression  and  selection' 
in  what  he  wrote  ?  Had  Sir  Philip  written  freely 
and  easily,  he  could  not  as  an  inferior  Clerk,  have 
enjoyed  leisure  enough  from  the  pressing  business 
of  the  Office,  to  write  the  public  Letters  of  Junius 
and  to  conduct  the  private  correspondence  with 
Woodfall  and  Wilkes ;  but,  as  Mr.  Taylor  admits 
Sir  Philip  to  have  written  with  great  difficulty,  he 
has  only  armed  me  with  a  weapon,  which  is  trium* 
phantly  employed  against  him. 

6.  Mr.  Butler  speaks  of  "  numerous  errours  of 
grammar  and  construction,  which  may  be  discover-* 
ed.  in  these  celebrated  Letters^^  and  I  am  ready  tq 
admit  the  fact  on  his  excellent  authority.  But  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Taylor  1.  whether  he  can,  in  the  ac- 
knowledged writings  and  speeches  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  discover  similar  ^^.  errours  of  grammar  an4 
construction,"  and  e(]|ually  "  numerous ;"  2.  whe- 
ther, if  he  cannot,  he  is  justified  in  maintaining  the 
pretensions  of  Sir  Philip  ?  For  this  sympathy  in 
grammatical  and  syntactical  errours  is  a  most  unsus- 
picious and  most  safe  test  of  truth :  so  in  invasions 
of  literary  property  the  Court  of  Chancery  regards 
the  copying  of  typographical  errours  as  a  main  proof 
of  plagiarism.  1  do  not  profess  to  have  compared 
the  iMerB  of  Junius  with  the  writings  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip; I  have  not  die  leisure  to  make  so  laborious  a 
oomparison.  But  I  can  with  truth  affirm  that  I  have 
in  tnose  compositions  of  Sir  Philip,  which  have 
£allen  under  my  eye,  discovered  no  instances  of 
grammatical  and  syntactical  errours.  Dr.  Parr,  who 
detected  ^^  Grsdlicisms"  in  Junius,  expressly  declares 
that  ^^  Francis  uniformly  writes  English,'^  and  this 

iS 
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IS  the  very  highest  authority,  to  which  I  can  appeal 
on  the  subject,  because  I  have  had  abundant  oppor-r 
tunities  of  observing,  and  possess  many  proora  of 
the  fact,  that  Dr.  Parr  looked  at  compositions  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  grammarian,  the  knowledge  of  a 
philolo^st,  and  the  judgment  of  a  critic. 
7.  Mr.  Taylor  p.  162.   has  these  words :  —  "A 

irouth,  who  acquired  no  more  than  the  rudim^its  of 
earning  in  his  native  country,  (Ireland,)  and  who 
quitted  it  altogether  when  he  was  10  years  old, 
however  he  might  overcome  the  habits  of  his  youth, 
would  still  find  it  difficult  to  forget  entirely  the 
phraseology,  with  which  he  was  at  first  familiar.  In 
all  his  compositions  Junius  laboured  excessively  to 
make  his  style  pure  and  classical,  yet  rich  in  English 
idiom ;  and  he  generally  succeeded.  But  in  the  Mis-^ 
ceHaneous  Letters  are  still  to  be  found  many  over-R 
sights:  that  they  were  partly  owing  to  the  cause 
now  mentioned,  is  at  least  a  probable  conjecture; 
and  it  serves  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  reason 
of  that  labor  ttmae^  which  to  many  persons  has  ap*- 
peared  so  much  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case.'* 
I  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Taylor  had  pointed 
out  these  **  many  oversights,"  that  we  might  know 
to  what  description  of  errours  they  belong.  For, 
while  Mr.  Butler  speaks  of  "  numerous  errours  of 
grammar  and  construction,"  Mr.  Taylor  speaks  of 
**  many  oversights"  in  respect  to  "  phraseologies 
with  wnich  he  was  first  familiar,"  viz.  Irish  phrase^ 
ologies.  But  on  the  supposition  that  Junius  waA 
an  Irishman,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would 
ever  undertake  such  a  task,  because  he  could  not  be 
sensible  of  those  "  phraseologies" — they  would  faH 
too  naturally  from  his  tongue  and  his  pen — it  would 
be  for  Englishmen  to  detect  instances  of  Irish  idiom. 
Mr.  Prior,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  tmd  Ckarader 
ofBvrhe^  informs  us  that  Burke  took  infinite  pains 
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^ththecempontionjofhis  T/umffUs  m  tike  Rench 
Revokttifm^  writing  and  re-writing,  correcting;^  alterr 
ing,  and  adding*  But  his  object  was  not  to  remove 
Irish  ^Vpfaraseolo^es/'  and  Irish  ideas,  and  Irish 
sentences,  but  to  add  strength  and  polish  and  accur 
racy  to  the  language,  elegance  and  vigour  and  ma- 
jesty to  the  thoughts,  cireumstantisdities  to  the 
statements,  authorities  to  the  facts,  corroborations  to 
and  illustrations  of  the  arguments ;  and  this  would 
be  the  object  in  the  bAor  Hmm  employed  by  Junius. 
VI.  ''  That  Jtmins  had  a  personal  regard  for 
WoodfaUy  has  been  noticed  by  others ;  and  it  now 
appears  that  Sir  Phitip  entertained  a  similar  regard, 
founded  on  an  acquaintaace  formed  when  thev  were 
bojrs.  They  Were  ti^ether  at  the  same  school;  with 
the  difference  of  one  year  only  between  their  affc^. 
When  WoadfaU  declined  printing  what  Junius  naid 
sent  him,  the  latter  then  forwar(&d  it  to  Almon  for 

Eublication ;  and  Ahnon  was  also  assisted,  in  a  simi^ 
ir  way,  by  the  communications  of  Sir  Philip  Ftan- 
«&•"     Mr.  Taylor  jp.  356, 

1.  I  have  eisewnere  disarmed  of  its  point  Mr. 
Taylor's  argument  about  Woo^^bU^  and  shall  here 
say  nothing  on  this  question. 

2.  The  value  of  Mr.  Taylor's  reasoning  about 
Almm  may  be  ascertained  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  another  printer,  about  whom  Mr.  T.  is  silent,  and 
of  whom  Junius,  in  a  Letter  to  Wood&ll,  speaks 
with  the  feeling  of  private  friendship,  or  the  convic- 
tion of  personal  knowledge,  or  the  confidence  of 

J>olitical  sympathy :  —  <'  At  another  time  his  indif- 
ference to  the  risk  of  the  printer  is  imreservedly  ex- 
pressed* '  If  you  should  have  any  fears,  I  entreat 
you  to  send  it  early  enough,  to  apg^sar  to-morrojjr- 
night  in  the  London  Evening-Post,  In  th^t  cas& 
you  willobligemeby  informing  the  public  to-morrow, 
in  your  019m  Paper,  that  a  real  Jtcm'tM  will  appear  at 


night  in  M^  Londm ;  Miller,  lam  sure^  wQl  hoce 
no  scruples:     (1,214.)"* 

3.  With  respect  to  Alman^  there  are  reasons  to 
be  found,  which  may  explain  the  cause  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip's good-will  to  him,  independently  of  all  conside- 
rations about  Junius;  and,  as  I  shall  prove  the  fact 
to  the  full  conviction  of  Mr.  Taylor,  I  shall  not  per- 
^jpit  him  to  employ  the  ar^ment  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  Sir  Philip  with  Junius.  Sir  JPhilip  was 
•the  friend  of  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  has  handsomely  re- 
membered him  in  his  Will,  and  who  was  the  parti- 
cular friend  of  Ahnon.  In  the  Memoirs  of  a  late 
*timineM  Bookseller^  pp.  76-86.  is  inserted  a  series 
of  Letters^  (31  in  number,)  from  Mr.  Calcraft  to 
Almon,  of  which  the  first  is  dated  Rempstm  Haily 
Sq^.  2,  1770.  and  the  last  Ingress,  Aug.  16,  1772. 

*  The  Memoirs  of  a  late  Eminent  Booiseller ,  (Almon,)  Lond.  1 799. 
Svo,  p.  61.  will  make  us  better  acquainted  with  thia  inferior  bibli- 

-  f^Iist :  — "At  this  tinie,  and  for  some  time  previoas>  there  ap- 
.seared  a  number  of  political  Essays  in  the  public  Paperif,  signed 

Junius;  which  being  written  in  strong,  nervous,  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, soon  attracted  the  public  attention,  and  became  the  subject 

•  iof  general  conversation .  The  Ministry  supposed  Mr.  Almon.  knew 
tkaa  writer,  and  they  were  not  mistaken  in  this  supposition.  These 
essays  were  frequently  copied  into  the  Magazines,  and  other  peri- 
odical publications.  The  printer  of  one  of  these  monthly  pamphlets, 
wliose  name  was  /•  MiUer^  and  (who)  resided  near  PaUr^nosUr 

.Row  in  the  City,  advertised  his  pamphlet,  (the  London-Museum  he 
called  it,)  to  be  sold  also  by  /.  Almon  in  Piccadilly,    Mr.  Almon 

'  gave  him  no  authority  for  so  doing,  but  it  is  pretty  much  the 
custom,  (nnce  the  Metropolis  has  become  so  large  and  populous,) 
for  booksellers  residing  in  one  part  of  the  Town,  to  advertise  their 
books  etc.  to  be  had  also  of  booksellers  residing  in  another  part  of 
the  Town.  Into  one  of  the  Numbers  of  this  Museum,  Miller  copied 

-from  the  Newspapers  one  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  addressed  to 

.  the  King.  This  Letter  of  Junius  the  Ministers  called  a  libel  > 
and  they  ordered  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  several  prin- 
ters and  publishers .  When  MiUer  sent  his  Museums  to  Mf.  Almon '  8 

-  ^op,  Mr.  Almon  was  out  of  Tows ;  however  he  came  home  in  the* 
.  course  of  the  day,  and  having  heard  of  the  Minister's  orders  to 

prosecute  the  printers,  he  instantly  ordered  the  sale  of  Miller's 
pamphlets  to  be  stopped,  and  the  unsold  copies  to  be  retumed*"^ 
Seealsop.  68— 70. 
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being  part  of  the  period,  widiin  which  Junius  began 
and  terminated  his  politico-literary  career.  In  a 
Ijeiter^  dated  Ingress,  Jan.  13,  17T2.  we  read  :— 
**  Your  despatch  yesterday  is  very  interesting.  The 
^^  marriage  makes  it  impossible  for  Ministers  to  gra- 
**  tify  LiMreU.  Bradshavfs  language,  and  Lord 
^^  SheUmm£s  visit  to  the  QmetCs  House  on  his  arri- 
*'  val,  confirm  your  intelligence  of  that  party.  Pray 
*'  tell  me,  in  confidence,  what  did  Lord  Temple's 
*^  visits  to  St.  Jameis  mean  ?  Does  he  talk  as  loudly 
*'  in  commendation  of  Ijord  North,  as  the  Ministers 
*'  and  their  friends  boast,  at  Lady  Primroses  parti- 
^'  cularly,  as  well  as  other  places.  If  you  put  in 
'"  paragraphs,  put  that  Mr.  Francis  is  appointed 
'**  Deputy  Secretary  at  War,  and  continues  his  pre^ 
^^  sent  employment  also.  It  will  teize  the  worthy 
**  Secretary,  as  I  well  know,  and  oblige  m^.  I  will 
*'  give  you  my  reasons,  when  you  will  find  more 
^'  folly  m  that  ridble  Lord,  than  even  you  thought 
^^  him  capable  of.  This  may  be  an  interesting  week. 
**  Pray  continue  your  attention  to  your  country- 
«  friend." 

In  another  Letter,  dated  Ingress,  Saturday,  we 
read :  —  ^^  Thanks  for  your  Letter.  I  was  not  mi&- 
"  informed ;  I  knew  Francis  was  not  Deputy,  but 
<'  wished  him  to  be  so ;  and  to  cram  the  Newspapers 
**  with  paragraphs  that  he  was  so.  For  he  is  very 
"  deserving.^*  Now  from  these  Letters  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  not  par- 
ticularly known  to  Mr.  Almon  prior  to  their  date, 
viz.  in  Jan.  1772.,  when  Junius  had  nearly  finished 
his  brilliant  career;  for,  if  Francis,  tlie  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Calcraft,  had  been  previously  well  ^ 
known  to  Mr.  Almon,  also  the  particular  friend  of 
'Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr  C.  could  not  oe  ignorant  of  th^ 
fact,  and  the  language  of  his  Ijetters  to  Mr.  Almon 
would  have  necessarily  contained  some  sudi  words 
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as  diese,  mar  friend  Francis,  L  because  Mr.  Allnon's 
intiinacy  with  Francis  would  have  been  naturally 
seized  by  Mr.  Calcraft  as  a  reason  why  Mr  Almon 
should  insert  the  contemplated  paragraph,  2.  because 
Mr.  C.  asks  for  the  insertion  merely  on  his  own  ac 
count)  and  not  for  the  sake  of  a  common  friend. 
The  real  Junius  was  evidently  an  early  friend  of  Al- 
mon,  (in  rte  PoUOcal  Register  for  April  1768.,  pub- 
lished by  Almon,  was  inserted  a  Letter  from  Junius, 
see  Taylor  pp.  135-48.)  and  as  I  have  shewn  that 
Sir  Philip  Francis  was  not  a  friend  of  Almon  prior 
to  Jan.  1772.,  it  is  manifest  that  Francis  and  Junius 
were  distinct  persons. 

4.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Almon  in  his  Bio^ 
graphical  Anecdotes  published  in  1797«  and  his  edi^ 
tion  of  Junius,  (of  which  books  I  have  neither  at 
hand,)  maintamed  that  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd  was 
the  author  of  Junius,  and  nis  pretensions  to  that 
honour  have  been  abundantly  refuted  by  Dr.  Mason 
Good  in  the  Preliminary  Essay  prefixed  to  Wood-- 
faffs  editum  of  Junius.  This  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  Mr.  Almon  had  no  facts,  which  could  lead  him 
to  a  suspicion  of  Sir  Philip  Frands's  authorship, 
though  he  had  derived  important  assistance  from 
him  m  the  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  (f  Earl  Chatham, 
first  published  in  1791.  or  1792. :  see  Mr.  Taylor 
p.  139.  It  is  also  a  satisfieictory  proof  that  Mr.  Al- 
mon, himself  a  man  of  some  talent,  of  various  know- 
ledge,  of  large  information,  of  literary  reputation, 
and  df  political  connections,  had  formed  no  such  es- 
timajfce  of  the  abilities,  and  the  attainments  of  Sir 
Philip  as  to  suppose  him  equal  to  the  composition 
of  the  Letters,  or  else  he  would  not  have  advocated 
the  claims  of  Boyd.  These  remarks  are  not  unim- 
portant, when  it  is  confidently  stated  or  broadly  in- 
sinuated that,  because  Almon  was  a  friend  of  Junius, 
between  1767.  and  1773.,  and  because  Sir  Philip 
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Prancis  in  1791.  or  1792.  made  communications  to 
Almon  for  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Earl  Chatham^ 
therefore  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  Mr.  Taylor  says  in  p.  148. :  —  "So 
that  it  appears  not  only  that  Junius  nad  a  regard  for 
Woodfati,  in  whidi  he  resembled  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
but  that  tlie  next  printer^  to  whom  the  jormer  had 
recourse,  was  eoually  distinguished  by  the  £Eiyour8 
of  the  latter*^  But  Junius  unquestionably  had  in 
view  chiefly  his  own  political  objects.  He  preferred 
WoodMl's  Paper,  not  because  Woodfall  was  his 
school-fellow  and  his  friend,  but  because  his  Paper 
was  on  many  accounts  the  fittest  receptacle  for  nis 
articles,  —  because  he  could  rely  on  the  moral  in- 
tegrity, and  the  personal  courage,  and  the  political 
consistency  of  Wood&lL  He  gave  the  second  pre- 
ference to  Almon  for  similar  reasons,  and  not  n'om 
any  particular  friendship  for  him.  The  sort  of 
frienoship  which  he  felt  for  Almon,  is  manifest  from 
the  very  little  effort  which  was  made  by  any  party 
to  re-imburse  Mr.  Almon  for  the  expenses  attending 
the  prosecution  for  a  libel  in  publishing  Junius's 
iMer  to  the  King;  from  the  Mmoire  (tfa  laU  Emi^ 
nent  Booksdkr  p.  76.  it  appears  that  the  sum  of 
1002.  collected  by  Sir  John  Aubrey,  "  was  all  the 
compensati<m  Mr.  Almon  received  tor  tiie  loss,  vex«- 
ation,  trouble,  etc.  of  this  prosecution." 

With  great  respect  and  esteem  I  remain,  dear  1%, 

Very  triily  yours, 

£.*  H«  ■  BARK£R. 
7%etfbrd,  Febr.  5,  1887. 
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THE  CLAIMS 


SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS 

TO  THE 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  DISPROVED, 
In  a  Letter  addressed  to  Uvedale  Price  Esq. 


Dear  Sir^ 

I.  With  pleasure  and  pride  1  inscribe  to  your  name 
a  Letter  on  a  much  agitated  question,  which  is  not 
wholly  uninteresting  to  you  as  a  man  of  polite  lite- 
rature and  of  eurious  enquiry,  though  researches  of 
another  kind  have,  more  justly  claimed  your  atten- 
tion, and  will  eventually  merit  the  consideration  of 
reflecting,  and  the  acknowledgments  ofgraite^ 
^scholars. 

II.  ''  One  of  the  first  topics,  on  which  he  dilated, 
"^^after  attacking  Ministers  in  the  debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress, was  (Nov.  27,  1770.)  on  the  power  of  filing 
ex  officio  Informations  by  the  Attorney  General,  as 
ap^ied  to  the  case  of  Almon,  who  was  prosecuted 
for  publishing  the  Letter  of  Junius  to  the  King, 
whicn  other  booksellers  had  done  with  impunity. 
In  this  he  characterized  that  writer  in  terms,  which 
first  turned  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  being  the 
writer,  it  not  being  believed  that  such  a  man  would 
descend  to  praise  himself:  — 
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'  How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through  the 
'  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrolled;^  unpu- 

*  nished  through  the  land  ?  The  myrmidions  of  the  court 
'  have  been  long,  and  are  still  pursuing  him  in  vain. 

*  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  upon  you, 
'  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke 
'  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will 
'  all  their  efforts  avail  >  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one 
'  than  'he  strikes  down  another  dead  at  his  feet.     For 

*  my  own  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  King,  I 
'  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  T  thought  he  had  ventured 
'  too  far,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumph  ;  not 
^  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  bold  truths.     Yes,  Sir, 

*  there  are  in  that  composition  many  bold  truths^  by 
'  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.  It  was  the  rancour 
'  and  venom  with  which  1  was  struck.  But,  while  I  ^x- 
'  pected  from  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and  Sail, 

*  behold  him  rising  still  higher  and  coming  down  souse 
'  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Yes,  he  made  you 
'  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  effects  of  his 

*  talons  —  you  crouched,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his 
'  rage.     Nor  has  he  dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,* 

*  Sir  J  for  he  has  attacked  even  you,  and  I  believe  you 
'  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.     Not 

*  content  with  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in*  his 

*  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against  «  rock,  he  has  laid 
'  you  prostrate,  and  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  thus 
'  become  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member 
^  of  this  House,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his 
^  knowledffe,  his  firmness,  and  his  int^nty  ?  He  would 
5  beeasily Icnown  by  his  contempt  of  Si  danger,  by  his 

*  penetration,  and  by  his  vigour  ^  nothing  would  escape 
^  his  vigilance  and  activity  5  bad  Ministers  could  con- 

*  ceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity,  nor  could  promises  nor 
'  threats  induce  him  to  conceal  anything  from  the  public* 

**  Comparing  the  Letters  of  this  writer  with  the 
North-Briton  as  to  their  force  of  composition  and 
power  over  the  public  mind,  he  termed  the  latter 

*  "  Sir  Fletcher  Nortooj  who  was  distinguished  by  a  pair  of 
lai^e  black  eye-brows." 
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*  mere  milk  and  water  papen^;  and,  od  addtk^f 
occasion,  '  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  al  once 
sour  and  vapid/  " 

Mr.  Prior's  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Burhe,  1,  233. 

1.  I  shall  not  deny  that,  if  Burke*  had  been  Ju- 
nius, and  was  desirous  to  turn  the  public  attention 
from  his  authorship  of  the  Letters,  he  might  have  so 
censured  and  so  applauded  Junius. 

2.  But  the  general  inte^ity  of  his  character  and 
the  natural  simplicity  ef  Ins  mind  forbid  us  to  sup*> 
poee  that,  notwithstanding  these  strong,  avowed 
itontiments^  he  was  the  Junius  whom  we  seek. 

3*  These  sentiments  flowed  from  his  lips  sponta^ 
heously,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  attempt^ 
which  had  been  on  that  occasion  made  ia  the  Hons^ 
to  fasten  the  authorship  on  him  $  and  therefore  they 
are  entitled  to  our  fullest  confidence^  Had  such  an 
attempt  been  made,  Burke,  if  he  were  Junius^ 
might  justifiably,  even  on  the  principles  of  a  rigid 
moralist)  Dr.  Johnson,  have  replied  by  a  decided 
negative. 

4..  But  there  is  an  argument  against  Burke's 
claim,  which  has  never  yet  been  brought  forward^ 
I  believe,  and  which  is  of  so  decisive  a  character^ 
that  I  would  hadg  by  this  solitary  r^dc  and  bid  de^ 
£anoe  to  every  assailant.  There  was  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Burke  a  radical  principle  of  philanthropy  -k^^ 
a  pervading  principle  of  benevolence  -^  it  was  eoskf^ 

**  I  am  not  aware  that  an^  person  has  observed  the  impropri- 
eties of  mixed  metaphor,  whicn  deform  this  apparently  splendid 
passage  in  Burke.  1.  Junias  is  compared  to  a  wUdboar  qf  tk§ 
forest :  2.  he  is  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  bird  of  pr^y,  and 
we  read  of  his  daring  flight,  his  ruing  siiU  higher  and  coming  down 
90M$e,  his  quarry  f  hU  talonst  his  carrying  away  a  royal  eagle  in  hit 
pounce$y  and  dashing  him  against  a  rock.  It  is  a  problem  for  exer-* 
casing  the  ingenuity  and  the  learning  of  the  age,  to  determine  the 
name  of  this  ravenous  bird,  which  could  carry  away  an  eagle  and 
dash  tdm  dgabst  a  rock  ? 
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fiptcuDUft  alike  in  .his  acdons  and  in  Jiis  sp^ebhes  -*- 
Us  heart  wasfiiil  of  generous  affections — ^he  breathed 
pea45e  on  earth  and  eood'will  towards  man^  I  do 
not  deny  diat  in  indiuging  this  ffodlike  propensity 
of  his  nature,  he  was  sometimes  hurried  mto  intem- 
perate language  and  borne  away  by  the  tide  of  pas^ 
sion  —  this  merely  demonstrated  the  infirmity  of 
human  rirtue ;  but  it  proved  the  sincerity  ana  tiu^ 
iseal,  with  which  he  contended  for  tiie  rights  of  ottl)>* 
raged  nations  and  pleaded  die  cause  of  suffering 
man.  Nature  soon  recovered  her  possession,  and 
reason  soon  resumed  h^r  seat,  and  goodness  soon 
reined  her  throne.  The  uncharitable  feeling 
existed  but  for  the  moment*^  a  lightning  too  tnuH 
«ient  to  disturb  the  general  serenity  of  his  l»reast'-^ 
the  bolt  might  terrify,  but  did  not  strike  its  object 
o^-the  flame  burnt  around,  but  did  not  consume  its 
victim  -=-  it  was  displayed,  and  was  gone  *^  it  *  spar* 
kled,  and  was  exhaled.'  One  single  storv  will  snew 
to  die  reader  that  this  pervading  prineipie  of  bene* 
Volence  was  habitual  to  the  mind  of  Burke  even 
from  his  boyish  years:  —  "  Few  anecdotes  .of  him 
while  at  school  are  preserved.  It  is  recorded,  how- 
ever, that  seeing  a  poor  man  pulling  down  his  own 
hut  near  die  viUage,  and  hearing  that  it  was  done  . 
by  order  of  a  great  gentleman  in  a  gold-laced  hat,^ 
{me  parish  conservator  of  the  roads,)  upon  the  plea 
iii  being  too  near  the  highway,  the  young  pbilan- 
ihropist,  his  bosom  swelling  with  indignation,  ex* 
claimed  that,  were  he  a  man,  and  possessed  of  au* 
thority,  the  poor  should  not  thus  be  oppressed* 
Litde  things  in  chil^en  often  tend  to  indicate,  as 
weU  as  to  rorm,  the  mind  of  the  future  man ;  there 
was  no  characteristic  of  his  subsequent  life  more 
marked,  than  a  hatred  of  oppreision,  in  any  shape  or 
from  any  quarter."  Mr.  Prior's  Memoir,  1,  16.  We 
hKife  many  eooiposilions  of  Mr.  Burkes  which  ap^* 
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peared  long  before  the  earliest  pitblicatioii  of  Ju- 
nius, and  iraether  we  read  those  papers  which  pre- 
ceded, or  those  which  followed  Junius,  we  sbM. 
dkcover  traces  of  the  same  uniform  philanthropy ; 
whether  we  examine  the  early  or  the  latter  rain  of 
his  eloquence,  we  shall  confess  the  exuberant  foun- 
tain of  goodness,  from  which  it  flowed.  Even  in 
what  he  himself  says  about  Junius  there  is  a  most 
unsuspicious  testimony  to  confirm  the  opinion  which 
I  have  been  delivering,  that  Burke  was  too  gene- 
rous-spirited to  write  the  hetixTS:  —  "It  was  the 
rancour  and  venom  with  which  I  was  struck,"  says 
he.  This  '  rancour  and  venom '  Burke  never  had, 
and  no  man,  who  possessed  them  not,  could  have 
written  Junius.  Burke  had  not  the  deliberate,  re- 
solute, desperate,  merciless,  and  ceaseless  malignity 
of  that  formidable  writer  —  he  was  not  the  wild  boar 
of  the  forest — he  was  not  the  blood-thirsty  bird  of 
prey  —  he  was  not  the  public  executioner,  whose 
day  was  spent  in  leisurely  marking  the  victims  for 
the  night  —  he  was  not  the  evil  Dsemon,  secretly 
invading  the  repose  of  greatness,  and  shaking  the 
throne  of  power,  and,  like  reckless  Death,  "  tri- 
umphing not  only  in  the  extent  of  his  conquests, 
but  in  the  richness  of  his  spoils  "  —  he  had  not  the 
property  of  the  tiger,  to  crouch  peaceably  in  the 
covert,  and  yet  spring  with  deadly  aim  on  all  who 
came  within  the  range  of  his  paw  — he  was  not  ac- 
customed 'to  employ  the  secrecy  of  a  Venetian  tri- 
bunal, or  to  strike  with  the  certainty  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition.'  He  advocated  popular  rights  in.open 
Courts  —  he  championed  public  principles  in  the 
light  of  day  —  he  addressed  in  his  own  person  as-^ 
sembled  Parliaments  with  the  ingenuousness  of  in- 
tegrity and  the  courage  of  patriotism — he  wrestled 
with  principalities  and  powers,  armed  only  with 
lawful  weapons —  he  unaerstood  not,  required  not» 
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•tried  not  the  arts  of  concealmeitt  —  too  frank  to 
wear  a  mask,  too  impetuous  to  endure  restraint, 
too  careless  for  reserve,  too  magnanimous  fcH*  cau* 
don,  and  too  ambidons  of  direct  praise  to  enjoy  the 
ehadofiv  of  a  name. 

.  III.  "  As  an  accuser,  his  power  was  truly  terri*. 
fie ;  he  has  ejEhausted  the  whole  compass  of  the  En- 
glish language  in  the  fierceness  of  his  invective  and 
the  bitterness  of  his  censure ;  for  even  Junius,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  indiscriminate  personality, 
private  scandal,  and  the  mask  under  whicn  he  fought^ 
has  not  exceeded  him  in  severity,  while  he  falls  in- 
finitely short  of  him  in  reach  of  thought,  command 
of  language,  energy  of  expression,  and  variety  of 
reproach.  Junius  is  more  pungent  in  his  assaults^ 
Mr«  Burke  more  powerful ;  Junius  imparts  the  idea 
of  keenness,  Mr.  Burke  of  force ;  Junius  of  pos- 
sessing powers  to  a  certain  degree  circumscribed, 
'Mr.  Burke  of  a  magnitude  nearly  boundless ;  Ju- 
nius hews  downliis  victim  with  a  double-edged  sa- 
bre, Mr.  Burke  fells  him  with  a  sledge-hammer, 
and  repeats  his  blows  so  often,  and  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent modes,  that  few  can  a^n  recognize  the 
carcase  he  has  once  taken  it  m  hand  to  mangle. 
Much  of  this  wrathful  spirit  arose  from  what  he 
thought  tyranny  or  crime,  or  where  great  public 
offences  or  great  supposed  culprits  were  in  ques^ 
tion,  and  when  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  sum- 
mon up  every  fsu^ulty  he  possessed,  not  merely  to 
overpower,  but  to  destroy  theni.  In  reply  to  the 
-attadc  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  though  he  curbs 
tnilch  of  his  natural  vehemence,  from  me  provoca- 
tion bein^  personal  to  himself,  there  is  great  vi- 
gour, with  something  of  a  lofty  contempt  of  his 
opponent  Bat  few,  if  any,  records  of  exertion^ 
by  one  man  equal  in  vehemence  of  censure  or  va- 
nety  of  reproach,  in  labour  or  in  talents,  those 
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against  the  French  Revolution  and  Mr.  Hastings 
Against  the  latter  his  speeches  were  heard  with  mi 
awe  approadiing  to  terror;  and  though  by  some 
their  severity  has  been  censured,  the  best  ^moffiesy 
to  which  little  perhaps  can  be  added)  were  vdiuii-^ 
teered  at  the  moment  by  two  political  adversaries^ 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Wilberforce;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  solemnly  denied  having  used  any 
of  the  more  offensive  expressions  and  phrases,  which 
were  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  idle,  designing  ru- 
mours of  the  day."     Mr.  Prior  2,  467. 

But  all  the  invectives  of  Mr.  Burke,  however 
tremendously  severe,  were  delivered  by  him  as  a 
public  speaker  in  rtference  to  puUic  men^  aud  they 
do  not  evince  a  single  particle  of  that  malignant  spi* 
rit,  which  actuated  Junius ;  and  I  ther^ore  con- 
tend that  till  it  can  be  proved  that  Burke  was  not  in 
Srivate  life  the  benevolent  character  which  I  have 
escribed,  and  that  he  was  the  malignant  bein^  iti 
private  life  which  we  trace  in  the  Liters  of  Jumu% 
we  cannot  with  any  propriety  consider  Burke  to  be 
the  writer  of  them. 

IV.  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mer- 
cer, dated  London,  Febr.  26,  1T90.  writes  thus : 
'^  It  is  not  by  calling  the  landed  estates,  possessed 
by  old  prescriptive  rights^  f  the  accumulation  of  i^ 
norance  and  superstition,'  that  can  support  me  u 
shs^ing  that  ^rand  title,  which  supersedes  all  other 
title;  and  which  all  my  studies  of  general  jurispru- 
dence have  taught  me  to  consider  as  one  principid 
cause  of  the  formation  of  States;  I  mean  the  ascer- 
taining^ and  securing  prescription.  But  these  are 
donations  made  in  *  ages  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion.' Be  it  so ;  it  proves  that  these  donations  were 
made  long  ago;  and  this  is  prescription;  and  this 
gives  right  and  title." 

Mr.  Prior  2,  88.  observes  in  a  Note :  —  <«  Th« 
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Writer  of  JnnWs  Iie^ers^  in  one  of  his  private  com- 
munieations  to  Wilkes  (Sept.  18,  1771.)  has  a  pas- 
sage so  similar  io  spirit  to  this  as  to  deserve  notice; 
it  IS  in  defence  of  close  Borou^^hs.     ^  You  ask  me 

*  from  whence  did  the  right  (of  Parliamentary  re- 

<  presentation  in  small  places,)  originate^  and  for 

*  what  purpose  was  it  granted?  1  do  not  see  the 
^  tendency  of  these  questiohsf ;  but  I  answer  them 

*  without  scruple :    in  general  it  arose  from  thef 

*  King's  writs,  and  it  Was  granted  with  a  view  to 
^  balance  the  powers  of  the  nobility  and  to  obtain 
^  aids  from  the  people.    But  without  looking  back  to 

*  an  obscure  antiquity,  from  which  no  certain  in- 

<  formation  can  be  collected,  you  will  find  that  the 

*  laws  of  England  have  much  greater  regard  to  poa^ 

*  session  (of  a  certain  length)  than  to  any  other  tMe 

*  whatsoever ;  and  that  in  every  kind  of  property, 

<  which  savours  of  the  realty^  this  doctrine  is  most 

*  tuisdp  the  basis  of  our  EngUsh  Jurisprudence.* " 

1.  But  this  may  have  been  an  accidental  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  between  these  celebrated  writers* 
Junius's  private  communication  to  Wilkes  is  dated 
19  years  before  Mr.  Burke's  L^ter  to  Captain 
Mercer.  On  the  supposition  that  Burke  was  privy 
to  the  communication  made  by  Junius,  he  would 
see  this  Letter  of  Junius  before  it  was  sent  to 
Wilkes,  and  he  might  have  borne  in  mind  the  prin" 
ciple  of  law  which  it  unfolds ;  but  we  are  not  justi« 
fied  in  making  any  such  supposition. 

2.  The  coincidence,  however,  apparently  iden- 
^fying  Burke  with  Junius,  should  induce  us  warily 
to  pause  before  we  assent  to  Mr.  Taylor's  minion, 
p.  193.,  who  seeks  to  identify  Sir  Fhilip  Francis 
with  Junius,  because  the  former  in  his  speech  April 
fO,  1792.  on  Mr.  Grey's  Motion  for  a  Reform, 
(Pmrliam.  Ddh  32,  495.)  agrees  with  Junius  about 
the  di^iranchisement  of  rotten  Boroughs  by  an  act 
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of  power  and  about  granting  to  certain  large  Towfld 
the  right  of  sending  representatives.  If  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's argument  be  sound,  thfen  the  argument  in  fei- 
vour  of  Burke  is  equally  sound ;  the  argument  for 
either  is  entitled  to  no  weight,  because  it  is  equi- 
poised by  the  other.  In  the  same  way  the  argu-*- 
ment  about  the  identity  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  in 
respect  to  hand-writing  is  valueless,  because  the 
hand-writing  of  Lord  George  Sackville  has  beeti 
brought  forward  as  identified  Math  the  hand-writing 
of  Junius.  Thus  the  one  argument  neutralises  the 
other,  and  the  reasoning  would  have  weight  in  re- 
spect to  either  Sir  Philip  or  his  Lordship,  only  iti 
case  that  no  other  hand-writing  were  set  up  as  the 
writing  of  Junius.  Hence  I  regard  the  criterion  as 
false  or  insecure,  and  therefore  I  have  avoided 
making  any  use  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Taylor, 
however,  has  ihade  some  use  of  it,  and  of  similar 
arguments,  in  favour  of  his  hero,  Sir  Philip,  which 
are,  I  repeat  the  observation,  entitled  to  little  or 
no  weight,  if  the  same  or  similar  arguments  have 
been  rairly  adduced  in  favour  of  other  claimants. 
In  the  instance  of  hand-writing,  indeed,  it  is  by 
many  persons  admitted  that  Junius  sometimes  or 
always  employed  an  amanuensis,  and  hence  arises 
a  difficulty,  wliich  proves  the  uncertainty  of  all  ar- 
guments connected  with  this  branch  of  the  question. 
Who  can  decide  1.  whether  Junius  did,  (as  Mr. 
Butler  in  his  Reminiscences  1,  100.  thinks,)  or  did 
not  (as  Mr.  Taylor  p.  370.  thinks,)  employ  an  ama- 
nuensis ?  2.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not  uniformly 
employ  the  same  amanuensis?  3.  Whether  that  ama- 
nuensis did  or  (lid  not  convey  the  Letters  to  Wood- 
fall  ?  4.  Whether  we  have  clear,  and  positive,  and 
certain  evidence  that  the  private  Letters  to  Wood- 
fell,  signed  Junius,  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
real  Junius,  i.  e.  of  him  who  composed  them  ?    5. 
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Whether,  supposing  the  hand^writiiig  of  the  real 
Junius  to  have  been  alone  employed,  it  was  on  all 
occasions  his  Tuxturcd^  or  on  all  occasions  his  dis-^ 
guised  hand,  or  sometimes  the  natural  and  some- 
times the  disguised  hand? 

3.  The  claims  of  a  particular  individual 

CAN  BE  morally  MAINTAINED  ONLY  BY  THE  CIRCUM- 
STANCE THAT  THEY  ARE  PECULIAR  TO  THAT  PARTI- 
X:ULAR  INDIVIDUAL,  INAPPLICABLE  TO  ALL  OTHER 
t:i.AIMANTS,  AND  YET  HAVING  AN  APPARENT  CON- 
NECTION WITH  JUNIUS;  This  is  the  important  doc^ 
trine  which  I  hold  on  the  question ;  this  is  the  great 
lesson,  which  all  who  edter  on  the  controversy  should 
learn ;  hoc  opm^  hie  labor  est;  and  by  these  means 
alone  shall  we  remove  the  errours  of  opinion,  and 
suppott  the  certainty  of  truth.  It  is  from  the  num- 
ber and  the  weight  of  the  peculiar  claims  of  any 
particular  individual,  comparatively  with  other 
claims,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  his  identity 
:with  Junius,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  daim- 
«nt. 

4.  In  the  instance  cited,  Mr.  Burke  is  found,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  have  preachedNthe 
doctrine  of  Junius  19  years  after  Junius.  Then  it 
•it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  endeavour  to  establish  from 
•this  circumstance  the  identity  of  Burke  and  Junius, 
because,  however  secret  might  have  been  the  com- 
munication of  Junius  to  Wilkes,  no  man  can  prove, 
or  even  undertake  to  prove,  tliat  Burke  never  saw 
and  never  heard  of  that  communication  long  before 
he  wrote  to  Captain  Mercer  in  language  to  the 
same  effect.  Had  Burke's  Letter  to  Mercer  pre- 
ceded Junius's  Letter  to  Wilkes,  then  indeed  tqere 
would  have  been  a  fair  ^ument  for  identifying 
Burke  witk  Junius.  Mr.  laylor  may  pr<^t  largely 
bwxi  this  remark ;  for,  when  he  undertakes  to  snew 
the  uniformity  of  opinion  and  the  conformity  of 
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action  between  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Junius,  t 
expect  him  to  prove  that  Sir  Philip  so  opined  ana 
so  acted  before  Junius:  then  his  arguments  will 
have  a  primary  force ;  but  as  the  case  stands,  they 
have  oulv  a  secofndary  force,  and  in  most  instances, 
for  anything  which  Mr.  Taylor  can  prove  to  the 
contrary,  Sir  Philip  might  have  been  tne  mere  imi- 
tator and  copyist  of  Junius* 

V.  Sir  PhiUp  Francis,  in  his  speech  on  Mr. 
Grey's  Motion  for  a  Reform,  (April  30,  1792.  Par- 
Ham.  Deb.  32,  496.)  says:  —  "  The  part  I  took 
on  those  occasions,  was  rather  negative  than  affirma-^ 
tive,  I v^asffuidedl^ ^natural in/bience(^re^3eci* 
cMe  atithority ;  by  plausibilities  and  doubts;  by 
possibilities  and  apprehensions:  but  above  all,  1 
myself  doubted,  and  therefore  I  stood  still."  Mr. 
Taylor  p.  197.  quotes  this  speech  for  the  purpose 
(^  shewing  the  identity  of  matter  between  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis  and  Junius,  and  on  the  words  doubts 
•and  apprehensums  he  presents  us  with  this  note : 
"  These  are  the  words  ci  Junius  on  the  same  sub* 
^ect:  '  I  own  I  have  both  doubU  and  apprehennons 
lu  regard  to  the  remedy  you  propose,'  (LMerto 
Wilkes.)  "  But,  while  the  identity  of  expression  in 
Junius  and  Sir  Philip  may  be  a  mere  fortuitous  co- 
incidence, the  words  of  Sir  Philip  afford  to  us  in- 
ternal evidence  that  there  was  no  identity  of  person 
between  him  and  Junius.  For  the  latter  was  too 
high-minded  and  proud,  too  conscious  of  his  own 
intellectual  superiority  to  talk  <of  being  ^ded  by  the 
niriaural  influence  of  respectable  authority.'  If  such 
a  sentiment  could  not  have  been  uttered  by  Junius 
at  the  period  when  he  wrote  the  celebrated  LMers^ 
it  is  infinitely  less  likely  that  he  should  have  used  it 
twenty  vears  i^rwards ;  for  that  high-mindedness 
and  prioe  and  conscioumiess  of  intellectual  superior- 
rity  would  ^grow  with  his  growth,  and  str^gthen 
with  his  strength.' 
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VI.  I  will  admit  Burke  to  have  had  a  compass  of 
mind  infinitely  greater  than  the  author  of  Junius ; 
or  I  will  admit  that  Burke  w^s  in  point  of  mind  fully 
equal  to  th^  composition  of  the  LeUers,     But  I  am 
not  as  well  prepared  to  admit  that  he  could  have  so 
compressed  his  diffuse  and  Asiatic  style,  as  to  write 
those  Letters.    This  labour  of  compression  would 
have  been  far  greater  to  him  than  the  reader  may 
suppose.     A  learned  friend,  never  remarkable  for  a 
^rbose  style,  wrote  a  short  pamphlet,  which  he 
wished  to  contain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  fewest  possible  words  r-.  he  wrotp  the 
article  in  one  day,  but  it  required  three  days  to  pro« 
duce  the  necessary  condensation  of  thought.     Is  it 
probable  that  Burke  could  for  months  apd  months, 
amidst  the  vast  variety  of  his  public  and  private  bu<s 
siness,  devote  to  this  subject  tne  large  proporition  of 
time  whichitwould  demand,  and  that  ne  could  employ 
the  incessant  watcjifiilness  which  would  be  indispen- 
sable ?    It  may  be  affirmed  beyond  all  coptradiction, 
and  I  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  importance  and  the  novelty  of  the  observation, 
because  it  is  decisive  against  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  of  several  other  persons,  that  the  author 
could  not  have  had  leisure  for  any  other  pursuit  or 
any  other  business,  while  he  was  engi^ed  m  writing 
those  Letters — he  must  have  lived  in  uie  retirement 
of  his  own  presence^  confining  his  society,  when  he 
fsould  admit  society,  chiefly  to  those  few  individuals, 
who  furnished  him  with  facts,  and  incidents,  and 
circumstances,  or  in  any  way  fevoured  his  views 
and  facilitated  his  labours.    In  solitary  majesty,  in 
oriental  seclusion,  in  the  realm  of  silence,  and  in 
the  land  of  oblivion,  he  was  <  left  at  large  to  his  own 
dark  desiffiis,^r— till,  like  another  A^^ngzebe,  h^ 
pume  for&i 
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Fierce  from  his  lair  to  lap  the  blood  of  kings, 
with  Titanian  look  denouncing 

Desperate  revenge  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  Gods,  -— 
till  arrayed  at  length  in  '  Gorgon  terrours/  and  arm- 
ed with  ^  infernal  thunder,'  he,  as  from '  a  firmament 
of  hell,'  *  spouted  his  cataracts  of  fire.' 

VII.  "  I  know  enough  of  Junius  to  know  that  he 
was  of  Lord  Temple's  school^  and  that  he  wrote 
that  paper  ^oi»  hints  or  materials  prompted  by  him« 
So  far  he  was  betrayed  in  one  of  the  Liters  to  the 
Hirst  Lord  Camden ;  for  in  that  Letier  he  touched 
upon  a  fact  known  only  to  three  persons.  Lord  Chat- 
ham, Lord  Camden,  and  Lord  Temple.  The  lat- 
ter, during  almost  the  whole  period  of  the  Junius^ 
was  bitter  against  the  two  former ;  and  so  was  Ju^ 
nius^  though  with  an  air  of  guard  and  of  candour. 
Lord  Temple  had  not  eloquence  or  parts  enough 
to  have  toritten  Junius;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  knew  the  author.  I  am  as  likely  to  have  written 
it  as  Lord  Shelburne,  the  conjectured  author  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Nov.  1812.  (V.  82.  P.  2.  p, 
499.)  I  cannot  help  wondering  that,  by  examining 
the  politicks  of  each  paper,  those  of  his  time  did  not 
find  him  out^  But  these  cheats  often  hold  out  &lse 
coloiu^,  and  put  us  upon  a  wrong  scent.  For  exam- 
ple, if  I  was  the  reputed  writer  of  a  libel,  I  shoidd 
abuse  myself,  or  my  bosom-friends,  to  disarm,  the 
suspicion."  The  Miscellaneous  Worksy  in  Prose  and 
Versey  of  George  Hoardinge  Esq.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S., 
F.  S.  A.  Senior  Justice  of  the  Counties  of  Brecon, 
Glamorgan,  and  Radnor,  3,143." 

Can  Mr.  Taylor  shew  to  us  how  the  particular 
fact  here  alluded  to  was  likely  to  be  known  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis  ? 

VIII.  "  A  further  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  But- 
ler, p.  86.,  "noticed  by  Mr  Wiles  and  the  remi- 
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iiisQent  respecting  Junius  was,  his  early  intelligence 
of  the  measures  of  Government,  Those,  who  re- 
collect the  controversy,  which  took  place  between 
the  Count  de  Guignes  the  French  Ambassador  in 
this  country^  and  Salvador  the  Portuguese  Jew,  in 
consequence  of  certain  stock-jobbing  transactions, 
during  the  disputes  between  Spain  and  this  country 
respesting  Falkland's  Island,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  British  Cabinet  changed  on  a  sudden, 
from  words  of  war  to  words  of  piece,  must  be  sur- 
prised at  the  early  intelligence,  which  Junius  gave 
of  this  change  to  Woodfail." 

"  Junius  avows,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  358.,  "  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office, 
mentions  a  circumstance  which  occurred  when  Lord 
Egremont  was  Secretary,  and  speaks  of  him  as  if  he 
knew  him  thoroughly.  Sir  Philip  was  brought  up 
in  the  same  Office,  possessed  the  favour  of  the  same 
nobleman,  and  held  a  .place  under  him  at  the  time 
that  circumstance  happened.  And,  generally  speak- 
ing, his  opportunities  of  acquiring  information,  from 
his  connection  with  the  public  Offices^  were  such  as 
fully  account  for  the  extraordinary  nature^  extent^ 
and  variety  of  the  intelligence  possessed  by  Junius. 
From  the  minute  military  observations  introduced . 
in  the  controversy  with  Sir  William  Draper,  from 
the  narrative  of  General  Gausel's  rescue  in  sight  of 
the  Horse-Guards,  from  the  notice  of  ColonefBur- 
goyne's  appointment  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George  immediately  aft^r  it  took  place,  and  from 
the  premature  announcement  of  that  of  Cplonel 
Luttrell  to  be  Assistant-General  in  Ireland,  fjft^nius 
2„  156.)  it  has  been  long  suspected  that  Junius  was 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  Horse  Guards* 
But  the  Private  and  Miscellaneaus  Letters  lately 
published  place  it  beyond  a  doubt.  The  War-Office 
}s  the  scene  of  several  dramatic  representations ;  an4 
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there  is  such  precision  in  the  secret  intelligence  from 
that  quarter,  conveyed  to  Woodfall  or  to  the  public, 
as  occurs  in  no  other  department  of  the  State,  and 
could  not  be  acquired  from  this,  except  by  one  who 
had  access  to  the  fountain-head  for  information* 
The  familiar  manner  in  which  Junius  speaks  of  Cha- 
mier,  Bradshaw,  Whateley,  Lord  Barrin^n,  and 
such  others  as  tibe  chief  Clerk  in  the  War  Office 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with,  connects  him 
still  more  closely  with  Sir  Philip  Francis/' 

Mr.  Taylor  considers  this  to  be  one  of  his  strong- 
est arguments,  and  if  I  succeed  in  satisfying  hmi 
that  there  were  secret  sources  of  political  information, 
secret  means  of  obtaining  official  intelligence,  and 
secret  modes  of  tracing  ministerial  movements,  I 
may  well  expect  to  abate  his  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause*     Then,  the  following  extracts  will 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.     It  appears  from  the 
Memoirs  of  a  late  Eminent  Bookseller  that  Mr.  Al- 
mon  was  the  great  oracle  of  his  day  for  public  news 
and  conversational  tattle,  —  that  he  had  not  only  the 
talent  for  collecting  it,  but  the  memory  for  retaining 
it,  and  the  ability  for  detailing  it,  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  narrating  it,  —  that  he  had  acquirea  a  cha- 
racter conformable  to  this  description  of  him, — that 
individuals,  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less  oonnec- 
ed,  furnished  him  with  public  information,  because 
they  were  aware  that  he  would  make  a  good  use  of 
it,  —  that  persons  of  distinction  were  in  the  habit  of 
epistolary  correspondence  with  him,  wrote  to  him 
in  terms  expressive  of  respect,  esteem,  and  regard^ 
and  both  communicated  to  and  solicited  from  him 
information.     The  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself 
about  the  propriety  of  these  remarks  by  turning  to 
tibe  book  itself;  I  shall  endeavour  to  save  him  the 
trouble,  by  selecting  and  transcribing  a  few  pas- 
isages.    But  it  will  be  proper  to  premise  that  *^  the 
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originals  of  the  several  Letters  there  printed  were 
for  three  months  (from  Febr.  14,  1791.)  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  publisher,  for  the  satis&etion  of  any 
gentleman  who  might  doubt  their  authenticity;'* 
and  that  ^'  the  person,  who  was  the  subject  of  those 
Memoir 8 J  (Mr.  Almon,)  having  put  all  his  Letters 
and  papers  into  the  hands  of  a  friend,  with  permis^  . 
sion  to  make  any  use  of  them  he  thought  proper,  the 
editor  selected  only  such,  as  did  not  appear  to  him 
in  any  degree  confidential. 

I'.  15.  ''  He  in  1762.  dedicated  a  Review  of  Mr. 
Pitfi  Admimstratim  to  Earl  Temple,  Mr.  Pittas 
brother-in-law.  His  Lordship  requested  to  see  the 
author.  Mr.  Almon  waited  upon  him,  and  from 
that  moment  was  honoured  with  his  Lordship's  &- 
vour  and  countenance,  publicly  and  privately. 
Lord  Temple  carried  him  to  the  l>tike  of  Newcas- 
tle, to  make  known  to  his  Grace  the  author  of  some 
Letters,  which  Mr.  Almon  had  written  in  the  Go)- 
zetteer^  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's  resignation.  His 
Grace  expressed  himself  in  terms  o?  the  warmest 
friendship,  rave  him  many  thanks,  acknowledged 
the  great  jueasure  he  had  received  every  day  in 
reading  those  Letters^  that  they  contained  his  own 
sentiments  exactly,  and  much  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fect Lord  Temple  afterwards  mad6  him  known 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  -Rock- 
inghamj  etc.  Mr.  Pitt  he  saw  at  L6rd  Temple's  in 
Pul-Mail,  whete  hedid  nt^t  fail  to  pay  his  devoirs 
once  a  ^eek  at  leasts  and  was  always  admitted. 
Through  the  ^me  interest  he  became  kno'wii  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  hiatiy  oth^r  gentlemen,  who  were  at 
that  time  in  opposition  to  the  Court." 

P.  82.  Mr.  (Jalcraft  in  a  L^^  dated  Ingress  D^c. 
29, 1771.  says: — "  Many  thanks  toyou  for  your  cor- 
rect «id  constant  intelligence.  If  Mr.  ^Hamilton 
(the  Right  H<m.  W.  G.  Hamilton,)  Is  in  Town,  I 
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*  l^en  in  the  eountry,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of. 

*  seeing  you.  Yours  etc.  W,  G.  H.'  Aug.  15.  <  I 
^  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  Letters*  Things 
^  are  now  sp  very  interesting,  that  1  wish  to  know 

<  not  only  facts,  but  opinions.  What  do  they  think, 
^  who  know  the  inteibgence  of  Government  r  What 

*  ate  the  sentiments  pf  those,  who  form  their  jud^«» 
^nuenton  provincial  information?*     Oct,  81.  jS^. 

*  Almonj  —  ^  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are  dead  and 

<  buried,  and  that  this  Note  will  fall  into  the  hands 

<  of  your  executors.    But,  if  you  should  happen  to 

*  be  alive,  I  desire  you  would  give  me  a  proof  of  it 

<  by  letting  me  know  what  news  is  at  present  circa- 
^  lating  in  London.  Is  it  true  that  there  has  been 
^  a  disagreement  between  the  French  Admiral  and 
^  ^e  Americans  ?     And  is  it  not  in^ndedi  to  carry 

*  on  the  war  against  America  and  France  another 
•year?'" 

P.  107.  "Amongst  Mr,  Almon's  Papers,  are  the 
following  Note  9^d  Letter  from  the  present  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  Pitt;  —  *  Mr.  PiM;  desires  Mr.  Alipon 

<  will  have  the  enclosed  paragraph  put  into  one  of 

<  the  Morning  Papers^  as  soon  as  he  can,  without 

*  mentiqning  from  whaaee  it  comes.  Hayes^  Satur^ 

<  ftapy^ygie^  14,^  1778.'  '  Mr.  Almoji,  —  I  shall  be 
^  pb%ed  to  you,  if  you  will  take  care  to  have  the 
'  Letter  I  tore. enclosed  lo  you,  inserted  in  all  the 

*  daily  Papers  tormorro^  morning,  signed  with  mg « 
^  n/ame*   I  am  desirous  to  have  it  printed  to<-mprrow» 

*  andiwish  you  to  do  every  thing  in  your  power  to 

*  procune  its, insertion.    1  am  yours  etc.  W.  Pitt.*  - 

*  \i  yi9u.  qajmot  get  the  Letter  into  all  the  Papers^  • 

<  lat'jit  be  in  as  ma^y  as  you  can.  Chevenmg^  Thurs^ 
(ki^f  Oct.  29.'  The  Letter  was  addressed  to  Lord 
Mtounstuart." 

P.  U4.  ''  Stowe,  Aug,  24,  1779,  Lord  Tew- 
p}ei  ,is  oiQpk  obliged  to  Mr.  Almon  for  the  i;n- 
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fi^restin?  intelligence  he  has  sent)  is  perfectly  wdl 
in  health,  and  not  a  little  unhappy  at  the  state  of 
the  country. 

quantum  mutatus  tib  illo 

Hectore  /  ** 

P.  32.  "  Mr.  Almon  was  called  Ijord  T^mpkfs 
man.  His  visits  to  Pall-Mall  and  Stowe  were  fre- 
quent and  notorious.  At  both  places  he  was  always 
received  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Had  the  ne- 
gociation  for  a  change  of  Ministers  succeeded  in  the 
autumn  of  1T63.,  Lord  Temple,  who  was  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  had  designed  Mr, 
Almon  for  a  situation.  It  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  Mr.  Almon,  as  well  as  to  some  other  of  Lord 
Temple's  friends,  that  his  Lordship  never  chose  to 
accept  any  of  the  many  offers,  which  were  made  to 
bim  DV  the  Court." 

"  Mr.  Sykes,  the  Nabob,  is  a  man  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Bramin  in  India;  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
and  to  General  Burgoyne,  in  England.  Almon  in 
his  curious  paper  of  wo  newsy  has  painted  him  in  the 
roughs  and  in  the  smooth ;  so  that,  like  all  the  rest 
of  Almon's  trumpery,  there  is  no  forming  a  true 
picture  of  him."  The  Reformer ^  by  an  Independent 
Freeholder,  No.  1 .  Loud.  1780.  p.  1*7,  In  the  4th  No. 
p.  87.  the  writer  says :  —  "If  the  freeholders  of 
Buckinghamshire  should  hear  that  Lord  Shelburne, 
Lord  Temple,  Lord  Mahon,  and  Almon  the  book- 
seller are  alive,  and  walk  at  larffe,  and  afterwards 
should  believe  what  those  Lords  have  openly  as- 
serted, and  Almon  printed,  every  free  and  candid  man 
must  conclude  that  these  violent  Lords  have  more 
influence  than  the  Crown ;  and  Almon,  their  stoker^ 
more  influence  than  any  Minister  under  the  Crown." 

Having  thus  shewn  that  there  was  one  source, 
from  which  Junius  could  draw  political  and  public 
and  official  and  accurate  sUid  recent  and  secret  in- 
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SfxmnAonf  I  will  remark  tkat  I  am  not  oblig^ed  t# 
proye  that  Junius  did  in  point  of  fact  obtain  infor* 
mation  from  Mr.  Almon  personally,  or  by  letter,  or 
through  the  medium  of  fnends,  by  one  or  by  all  of 
these  methods;  he  certainly  might  have  done  so— « 
lie  most  probably  did  so.     But,  when  it  is  boldly 
stated  that,  because  Sir  PhiUp  Francis  was  an  un-*' 
der-Clerk  in  the  War-Ofl5ee,  he  must  necessarily 
have  supplied  Junius  with  all  his  information  about 
the  War-Office,  though  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  Junius,  (partly  under  other  signatures,  and 
partly  under  that,)  had»  for  two  or  three  years  pre<^ 
viously  to  Sir  Philip's  (j^uarrel  with  Lord  Barrmff- 
ton,  appeared  as  a  poUtieal  writer,  so  that  Sir  Phi^ 
lip,  if  Junius,  is  presumed  to  have  incurred  a  risk 
without  any  assigned  or  any  assignable  motive  — 
when  it  is  boldly  stated  that  Sir  Philip  did  actuallj 
iumish  Junius  with  this  information  —  when  it  is 
strongly  urged  that  Sir  Philip  was  connected  with 
other  Offices,  and  that  thereiore  he  must  have  sup* 
plied  and  did  supply  Junius  with  intelligence  about 
them,  I  think  it  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  there 
was  one  obvious  source  of  information  independent 
of  Sir  Philip,  and  if  there  was  one,  I  may  reasona* 
bly  expect  him  to  believe  that  there  were  marej  and 
he  would  unreasonably  require  me  to  name  the 
others.     However,  I  will  point  to  one  other  souree 
of  information.     Mauy  intelligent  persons  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  Lord  George  Sackvllle  M'as 
the  writer  of  Junius  —  I  by  no  means  concur  in 
that  opinion  —  but  though  he  were  not  Junius,  he 
might,  nevertheless,    d£ectly  or  indirectly,    con^ 
sdously  or  unconsciously,    intentionally   or  acci- 
dentally, furnish  Junius  with  information  about  mili- 
tary matters,  and  who  will  undertake  to  say  that  he 
did  not? 

IX.  In  the  Memoirs  of  a  late  Eminent  BookseOer 
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p.  8S.  Mr.  Calcmft  says  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Almon 
dated  Ingress,  Jan.  18,  1772. :  — "  If  you  put  in 
paragpraphs,  put  that  Mr.  Francis  is  appointed  De- 
puty S^ci^etafy  at  War,  and  continues  his  present 
employment  also.  It  ipidll  teaze  the  worthy  Secre- 
tary, as  I  w^U  know,  and  oblige  me.  I  will  gire 
you  my  reasons,  when  you  \dll  find  more  folly 
m  that  noble  Lord,  thdn  even  you  thought  him  ca- 
pable of."  In  another  Zc^fer  ;-—>•"  I  was  not  mis- 
informed; I  knew  Francis  was  not  Deputy,  but 
wished  him  to  be  so ;  and  to  cram  the  Newspapers 
with  paragraphs  that  he  was  so.  For  he  is  very  de- 
serving." 

These  extracts  merit  our  attention,  1.  in  shewing 
that  Sir  Philip  .Francis,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  CaC 
craft,  was  at  the  time  a  man  of  good  moral  charae- 
ter;  2.  that  he  was  known  to  him  to  be  a  man  of 
talent,  and  was  considered  by  him  to  be  on  botli 
accounts  worthy  of  being  promoted  to  the  Deputy 
Secretaryship  at  War;  3.  that  his  eventual  promo<^ 
tion  to  a  still  higher  office  in  India  need  not  in  these 
circumstances  strike  us  with  much  surprise,  and 
require  as  for  an  extraordinary  event  an  extraordi- 
nary solution. 

X.  Mr.  Butler  in  his  Reminiscences  fairly  stated 
the  argument  of  the  Franciscans  that  the  sudden 
elevation  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  from  a  Clerkship  in 
the  War-Office  to  a  high  station  in  India,  combined 
with  the  disappearance  of  Junius  from  that  time, 
proves  that  the  silence  of  Junius  was  purchased  by 
the  promotion  of  Sir  Philip.  ^<  Admitting  it  possi- 
ble," says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  399.,  "  that  Sir  Philip  was 
known  to  be  Junius  in  the  year  1772.,  we  at  once 
find  a  reason  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  event  of 
his  appointment,  at  that  very  time,  to  India.  It 
certainly  was  strange  that  tlord  Barrington,  with 
whom  he  is  represented  to  have  had  a  quarrel^  and 
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from  w^m  he  could  not  obtain  the  next  step  of 
promotion  in  the  War-Office,  thogughitwas  justlv 
due  to  him,  should  in  the  same  year,  and  while  Sir 
Philip  was  abroad,  recommend  him  so  '  honourably 
and  generously'  to  Lord  North,  as  to  procure  for 
him  the  rank  of  a  Sovereign  in  India;  it  was  unac- 
countable that  tlie  dismissed  Clerk,  who  could  not 
jretain  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  should  all  at  once  be 
.raised  to  one  of  £10,000.  But  conceive  him  to  be 
Junius,  and  every  thing  is  explained.  Perhaps 
Lord  Barrington  first  perceived  the  truth  in  the 
hints,  which  were  thrown  out  so  unguardedly  by 
Veteran^  and  being  one  of  the  coterie  called  the 
King*s  Friends,  he  may  have  communicated  his  sur-> 
.misestohis  Majesty,  and  proposed  this  honourable 
mode  of  banishing  the  offender."  In  p.  78.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  these  words :  — "  The  tone  and  substance 
of  these  Zi€^r«,  (signed  Fi^^an,)  are  in  themselves 
worth  a  thousand  arguments.  With  such  express 
proof  that  Junius,  die  writer  of  them,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  exasperated  at  Lord  Barrington  for 
depriving  Mr.  Franqis  of  his  situation,  let  us  turn 
to  the  biography  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  see 
whether  any  peculiar  feeling  of  hostility  was  enter- 
tained by  him  on  this  occasion: — '  In  1763.  Sir 

*  Philip  was  appointed  by  the  late  Lord  Mendip, 

*  then  W  elbore  Ellis,  Esq,  and  Secretary  at  War, 

*  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  War-Office,  which  he 
^  resigned  in  the  beginning  of  1772.,  in  consequence 

*  ofadifference  with  Viscount  Barrington,  by  whom 

*  he  thought  himself  injured.     Possibly  Lord   B* 

*  thought  so  too,  or  that  something  was  due  to  Mr. 

*  Francis,  as  will  appear  hereafter.*  Here  there  is 
a  distinct  avowal  of  a  quarrel  having  taken  place 
between  Lord  Barrington  and  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
which,  for  the  same  cause,  and  at  the  same  time, 
subjected  his  Lordship  to  the  resentment  of  Junius. 
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The  displeasure  of  the  latter  was  particularljr  called 
forth,  when  the  interests  of  Sir  Pnilip  were  in  dan- 

fer :  it  increased,  pari  pczssu^  as  the  conduct  of  his 
<ordship  grew  more  and  more  adverse  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip's views ;  and  it  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  in  the 
moment  when  all  his  hopes  were  finally  sacrificed. 
But  the  parallel  does  not  end  here,  in  the  same 
month  Sir  Philip  was  expelled,  Junius  wrote  a  pri- 
vate iMcUer  to  ms  printer,  (1,  253.)  intimating  that 
his  labours  were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  should 
dienceforth  discontinue  writing,  unless  some  good 
occasion  offered." 

1.  The  Administration  of  the  day,  in  appointing 
a  Council  for  the  Government  of  Ben^,  would 
naturally  look  round  among  their  own  fnends,  con- 
nections, and  dependents  for  a  proper  person  to  fill 
the  important  office.  On  enquiry  they  found  Sir 
Philip  Francis  well  qualified  for  the  situation  and 
recommended  to  them  as  such  a  person.  They  knew 
that  he  had  in  1756.  held  a  post  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  C^ce  —  in  1758.  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  General  Bligh  —  in  1760.  Secretary  to  the  EarL 
of  Kinnoul,  Ambassador  to  Lisbon-^ and  in  1763.. 
had  held  an  important  place  in  the  War-Office, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  1772.  His  moral 
character  was,  therefore,  perfectly  well  known  to> 
the  Government — they  had  had  abundant  experi- 
ence pf  his  capacity  ror  public  business,  and  his 
adroitness  in  official  arrangements,  and  they  must 
have  discovered  in  him  the  germ  of  those  talents, 
which  he  was  afterwards  found  to  display,  and  which, 
amply  justified  their  choice.  They  were  of  course 
aware  that  he  had  quitted  the  War-Office  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Barrington,  but  this 
personal  affair  between  him  and  his  Lordship  was 
no  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  decline  ap* 
pointing  Mr.    Francis  to  a  high  office,  which  he 

k3 
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was  in  tlieir  opinion  so  well  qualified  to  filL  Tliey 
justly  considered  him  to  hare  a  claim  on  them  for  a 
long  career  of  public  services*  They  would  .not 
liave  appointed  him  to  the  Indian  post,  if  Lord  Bar* 
rington  had  opposed  the  appointment;  but  they 
perceived  that  his  Lord^ip  not  only  did  not  oppose  9. 
but  even  recommended  the  appointment;  and  it 
was  not  neeessary  for  the  Ministry  to  weigh  the 
motives  of  Lord  Barrington  in  recommending  it — ^ 
whether  he  was  tendering  to  the  public  service  a 
i^uable  servant,  or  was  merely  desirous  to  deport 
an  incorrigible  offender,  or  to  expel  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  India.  This  seems  to  me  a  fair  way  of 
accounting  for  the  promotion  of  Sir  Philip. 

2.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  Lord  Barring- 
ton  was  unwilling  to  retain  him  in  the  War-Office^ 
he  would  oppose  his  appointment  to  the  Indian  office 
—  on  the  contrary  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
his  Lordsliip  would  really  rejoice  to  be  relieved 
from  the  annoying  and  restless  hostility  of  such  an 
enemy^  who  mid  varioas  means  of  employing  the 
public  press  against  his  Lordship,  —  who  might  be 
presumed  to  have  written  the  L^ixars  of  Veteratij  — ' 
and  whose  cause  had  been  advocated  by  the  power- 
ful pen  of  JuniuSi  I  grant  that,  if  Lora  Barrington 
had  been  a  personage  of  dsemoniacal  malignity,  — 
such  malignity  as  belonged  to  Junius  himself,  — he 
would  not  only  not  have  consented  to  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  Sir  Philip,  but  have  resisted  it  in  the  most 
determined  manner.  As,  however,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  such  a  spirit  actuated  his  Lord- 
ship»and  as  Ido  believe  that  the  generality  of  man- 
Idnd  would  in  the  same  circumstances  have  acted  in 
the  way  which  I  have  imagined,  and  under  the  feel- 
ings which  I  have  described,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
elevation  of  Sir  Philip  is  so  very  marvellous  an  event 
as  to  require  a  miracle  to  attest  it ;  for  it  is  little  le$a 
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than  miraculous  to  make  an  inferior  Clerk  in  the 
War-Office  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters. 

3.  But  leaving  conjectures  to  their  fate,  let  us 
turn  to  the  evidence  of  facts.  Was  it  not  as  natural 
for  Lord  Barrington,  after  having  had  a  quarrel  with 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  to  advise  his  apppointment  to 
the  high  station  in  India,  as  for  Lora  Thurlow,  af- 
ter having  said  in  the   House  of  Lords,  ^  that  it 
would  have  been  happy  for  this  country,  if  General 
Oavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis  had 
been  drowned  in  their  passs^e  to  India,'  to  court 
the  acquaintance  and  cultivate  the  friendship  and 
love  the  society  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  ?     "  His  ob- 
servations," say  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip,  "  on  this 
curious  reflection  were  delivered  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  philippic,  and  with  a  fury,  which,  considering 
the  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  astonished  every 
body.     But,  what  is  still  more  curious,  no  man  was 
ever  so  much  courted  by  another,  as  Mr.  Francis 
was  afterwards  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  probably  had 
taken  time  to  repent  of  that  idle  speech  above  men- 
tioned.    They  lived  much  together  in  society,  and, 
long  before  Lord  Thurlow  died,   they  were  very 
ffood  friends."    The  conduct  actually  observed  by 
Lord  Thurlow  towards  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  that 
very  conduct,  which  Lord  Barrington  pursued  in 
reference  to  the  same  individual,  and  for  the  very 
same  reason ;  a  virtuous  desire  to  do  substantial 
justice  to  an  injured  individual.  The  maxim  of  Tsb- 
dtus,  Proprium  hwnani  generis  est^  odisse  quern  &b- 
4em,  is  more  applicable  to  the  tyrant,  of  whom  he 
was  speaking,  to  despotic  kings,  and  to  the  minis- 
ters oi  a  dispotic  government,  than  to  human  nature 
in  general.     Were  it  right  to  mention  names,  I 
could  furnish  an  illustrious  example  of  a  cordial  good- 
will subsisting  between  two  eminent  scholars,   one. 
of  whom  had  been  much  calumniated  in  a  popular 
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work  written  by  the  other ;  an3  the  public  are  aware 
of  the  frienddxip,  which  united  Lora  Byron  and  Mr» 
Moore,  thougn  the  latter  had  been  severely  re- 
proved for  his  licentious  writings  in  the  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

4.  With  respect  to  Sir  Philip*s .  appointment, 
there  are  two  sources  of  information  open  to  us,  1» 
Sir  Philip's  own  statement,  2.  the  authen tic  Jfemoir.^ 
of  his  Life,  I^et  us  consult  them.  ^^  Thus  far  pro- 
ceeds the  Author  of  the  Memoirs^^  says  Mr.  Taylor 
p.  31.,  "  evidently  with  good  authority  for  all  he 
says ;  so  that  if  anything  adverse  to  our  opinion  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  this  record,  there  can  be  no  con- 
tending with  it.  Of  equal  validity  is  what  fell  from 
Sir  Philip  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  India-affaire^ 
when  he  gave  a  short  account  of  such  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  public  life,  as  bore  any  relation  to 
his  going  to  India,  his  conduct  there,  and  his  con- 
duct since  his  return  to  England.'  As  this  will  throw 
additional  light  upon  the  information  derived  from 
his  biographer,  it  is  useful  to  our  present  enquiry, 
Mr.  Francis  observed :  —  '  That  he  had  been  bred 
'  up  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  OflSce,  where  he  had 
^*  the  happiness  to  possess  the  favour  of  the  late  Earl 

*  of  Egremont,  then  Secretary  of  State.     That  in 

<  1763.  Mr.  Ellis  had  appointed  him  to  All  a  station 
'  of  great  trust  in  the  War-Office.     That  Lord  Bar- 

*  rington,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ellis,  had  recommend- 
«  ed  him  to  a  noble  Lord  (whose  absence,  and  more 

*  particularly  the  cause  of  it,  he  very  sincerely  la- 
^  mented,)  as  a  fit  person  to  be  sent  out  to  India  as 

<  a  Member  of  the  Government  of  Bengal ;  till.tbat 
'  recommendation  he  had  not,  (Mr.  Francis  declared,) 

*  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Lord  North.  He 
^  had,  therefore,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Council  at 

*  Calcutta,  not  through  any  private  interest  or  in- 

'  trigue,  but  he  was  t&en  up  upon  xecommendationy  , 
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<  and  lAof  the  reoommendation  of  persons  of  hi^h 
^  rank,  —  those  who  best  knew  his  character  and 

<  qualifications,  and  who  certainly  would  not  have 
^  so  fiur  disgraced  themselves^  as  to  have  recommend- 
*ed  an  improper  person,  knowing  him  to  be  such, 
*  to  go  out  to  India  in  a  station  of  so  much  power 

<  and  importance.  He  liad  accordingly  been  nomi- 
'  nated  with  General  Clavering,  and  Colonel  Mon- 
«  son  in  the  Bill  of  1773.'  (Parliam.  Deb.  22,97.) 
Now  let  us  see  whether  the  Memoirs  (p.  20.  of  Tay- 
lor) do  not  correspond  to  this  statement :  —  "in 
1763.  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Lord  Mendip, 
then  Welbore  Ellis  Esq.  and  Secretary  at  War,  to 
a  con»derable  post  in  the  War-Office,  which  he 
resigned  in  the  beginning  of  1772.,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  a  difference  with  Viscount  Barrington 
by  whom  he  thought  himself  injured.  Possibly 
Liord  Barrington  thought  so  too,  or  that  something 
was  due  to  Mr.  Francis,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  year  1772.  he  spent  in  tra* 
veiling  through  Flanders,  part  of  Germany,  the  Ty- 
rol, Italy,  and  France,  with  his  intimate  friend,  the 
late  David  Godfrey.  During  his  residence  at  Rome 
he  went  to  Castel  Gondolfo,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Pope  Ganganelli,  and  had  a  curious  con- 
ference with  his  Holiness,  of  near  two  hours,  the 
particulars  of  which  are,  it  is  said,  preserved  in  a 
Letter  from  him  to  the  late  Dr.  Campbell,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  ^     In  about  half  a  year  after 

•  I  recommend  Mr.  Taylor  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
this  Letter ;  1  have  made  the  endeavour  without  success.  A  sight 
of  this  Letter  written  in  the  same  year,  in  which  Junius  ceased  to 
write,  would  afford  to  us  some  little  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
style  and  the  abilities  of  Sir  Philip  ;  and  a  much  safer  criterion 
than  any  of  those  published  writings  of  Sir  Philip,  the  earliest  of 
which  appeared  several  years  after  Junius  had  ceased  to  write.  But 
who.  is  the  X)t,  Campbell  alluded  to  ?  Is  he  the  celebrated  volu- 
minous Irish  writer  mentioned  in  Boswell's  //{/'«  of  Dr,  Johnaon^ 
whose  works  are  all  specified  with  their  respective  dates  in  Dr. 
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his  return  to  England,  Lord  Barring^n  most  ho- 
nourably and  generously  recommended  him  to  Lord 
North,  by  whom  his  name  was  inserted  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  past  in  June  1773.  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Council  appointed  for  the  Government  of  Ben- 
gal, in  conjunction  with  Warren  Hastings,  Govern- 
or General:  John  Claverin^,  Commander-in-chief ; 
George  Monson;  and  Richard  Barwell." 

These  Memoirs^  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  observes 
that  the  author  evidently  has  good  **  authority  for 
all  he  says,''  were  inserted  in  the  Monthfy  Mirror 
far  May  and  June  1810.;  and  I  do  not  scruple  to 
declare  my  full  conviction  that  they  bear  internal 
and  unequivocal  traces' of  Sir  Philip's  own  pen: 
we  will  prove  our  point  by  the  following  examples. 
Can  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sarcastic  ta- 
lents of  Sir  Philip  fail  to  recognise  his  own  hand 
in  the  very  commencement  of  these  Memairg? 
"The  origin  of  this  gentleman  is  not,  like  ihat  of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity,  buried  in  the 
impenetrabk  obscurity  ofun-reoorded  ages.  He  was 
born  in  Dublin  on  Oct  22,  1740.  old  style.  His 
father,  Philip  Francis  D.  D.,  is  sufficiently  known 
in  the  learned  world.  Hiss  grandfather,  John  Fran- 
cis, was  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lismore  in  Ire- 
land, to  which  he  was  appointed  on  July  30,  1722. 
and  his  great-grandfather,  John  Francis,  became 
Dean  of  Leiglin,  by  patent,  dated  Aug.  21  1696. 
and  appears  by  Ware's  Hidbry  of  Ireland,  to  have 
sat  in  convocation  in  Dublin,  in  1704.  This  old 
gentleman  is  also  supposed  to  have  had  a  father. 

Watt's  Bibliothfca  Britanniea?  the  author  of  the  Herwnpjma  Redwi" 
vvs  7  '*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  specimen  of  this  author's, 
(the  Abb^  Villars's)  manner  (in  the  little  French  book  entitled, 
Le  Comte  d»  Oafra/M, ;  who  has  lately  been  well  imitated  in  the  way 
of  mixing  jest  with  earnest,  in  an  elegant  piece  called  Hermippmt 
Bedioivua,**  Dr.  J«  Warton's  Estojf  on  ih*  CUnius  and  Writings  of 
Pope,  1,226. 
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whose  name  cand  memory  are  wi^brtunaidy  lost  in  the 
abyss  of  time.  These  particulars  have  been  carefully 
collected  fnm  the  HerakPs  Office  in  Doctor^s  Com- 
monSf  and  in  DubUn.  In  the  fonner,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  a  great  antiquary,  whose  business  it 
was  to  finn  materials  for  the  pedigree  of  Sir  PhiKp, 
on  his  admission  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  that  pre* 
vious  to  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.,  Richard 
Francis,  who  bore  •  exactly  the  same  arms  as  the 
present  Knight,  was  created  a  Knight  of  Bath,  €md 
if  Sir  Philip  doesnot  descend  lineally  from  thatper^ 
son,  it  urns  entirely  his  own/ault.  The  heralds  of" 
fered  to  prove  it  by  an  exact  genealogy,  provided  al- 
ways that  Sir  Philip  would  pay  down  £200.  fir  such 
advantage.  After  maturely  weighing  the  honour 
against'the  price,  he  is  believed  to  have  declined  that 
lU)€ral  offer.  His  mother's  name  appears  to  have 
been  Euzabeth  Roe,  whose  father  thought  himself 
descended  from  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  was  sent  ambas- 
isador  to  the  great  Mogul  by  that  learned  monarch. 
But  here  again  the  links  are  wanting,  or  the  heralds 
ran  rnvtefor  want  of  encouragement.^*  P.  17.  **These 
innuendoes  were  immediately  followed  by  a  challenge 
from  Mr.  Francis.  They  met  on  Aug.  17.  and  he 
was  shot  through  the  body  for  his  trouble!^  P.  28. 
The  concluding  words  of  the  Memoirs  are  evidently 
fetched  from  Sir  Philip's  own  armoury :  — ■- "  This 
is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  subject,  and  a  very 
hasty  view  of  the  person.  The  public  life  of  such 
a  man,  so  weU  acquainted  with  the  principal  per- 
sons of  his  time,  and  intimate  with  many  of  them, 
conversant  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  country,  and 
mixed  in  some  of  them,  though  barren  of  events  for 
the  Gazette,  would  be  interesting  and  instructive, 
if  it  were  undertaken  and  executed  by  himself. 
The  history  of  an  ardent  mind  in  perpetual  action 
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or  pursuit,  never  succeedin?,  but  never  courting 
repose  or  yielding  to  despondence,  could  not  Ml  to 
communicate  a  projectile  motion  to  other  nnnds  in 
parallel  directions,  and  to  similar  objects.  They 
would  see  that  success  is  not  necessary  to  happiness, 
tnuch  less  to  honour,  and  he  who  contends  against 
adversity  and  persists  without  hope,  cannot  be 
wholly  disappointed.  Human  virtue  should  be  en- 
couraged to  believe,  what  this  man^s  life  has  proved 
to  be  true,  that  in  some  shape  or  other,  though  not 
in  prosperity,  there  is  a  reward  for  perseverance  in 
doing  right : 

Tho'  still  by  folly,  vice,  and  faction  crost. 
He  finds  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost. 

The  approbation  of  posterity  would  be  no  recom- 
pence,  if  it  could  not  be  anticipated.  The  posthu- 
mous praise,  the  statue,  and  the  monument,  are 
incentives  to  others,  but  are  lost  upon  the  dead. 
He  virtually  and  immediately  receives  the  tribute, 
who  is  sure  it  will  be  paid  to  Iiis  memory; 

Enjoys  the  honours  destined  to  his  name^ 
And  lives  instanter  with  his  future  fame." 

Even  the  critique  on  his  writings,  which  appears  in 
the  Mcmthly  Mirror  for  March  1810.,  and  which  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  p.  257.,  is  manifestly  drawn 
from  Sir  Philip's  own  well :  —  "  The  works  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  resemble,  in  a  great  measure,  those 
of  Lord  Bacon,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  no  man 
crammed  so  much  meaning  into  so  few  vxyrds^  or,  as 
Edmund  Burke  said  of  his  style,  there  is  no  gnmmy 
flesh  in  it.  His  language  is  figurative  and  expres-. 
sive  in  perfection.  \ou  never  doubt  about  his 
meaning.  In  argument,  he  lightens  rather  than 
reasons  on  his  subject.  Vivid  flashes  from  his 
mind,  in  rapid  succession,  illuminate  the  question, 
not  by  formal  induction,  but  by  uniform  splendour 
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and  irresistible  coruscation."  '^  His  style  is  so  per- 
fectly musical,  and  moves  to  such  a  sprightly, 
animated,  and  interesting  ;neasure,  that  as  it  has 
been  observed  of  Greek,  there  would  be  a  delight 
in  hearing  it  read,  even  if  one  did  not  understand 
it  The  sentences  are  so  constructed,  that  they 
roll  down  of  themselves,  and,  like  Sisyphus's  gtone, 
the  moment  they  reach  the  bottom,  rebound,  and 
mount  again  on  the  other  side.  This  excellence  is 
not,  however,  produced  by  a  sacrifice  to  pedantic 
or  affected  phrases.  The  essence  of  langpu^e  is  to 
be  intelligible.  New*-fangled  terms,  and  sesquipe- 
dalian words,  may  please  fools,  and  deceive  them 
into  4  belief  that  they  cover  sense ;  but  sense,  were 
it  evefr  accompanied,  would  be  disgraced  by  such 
orn^encs.  As  Sir  Philip  has  a  fine  ear  for  the 
collocation  of  words,  so  has  he  a  true  taste  in  their 
selection.  The  first  of  Latin  critics  has  said :  UH" 
nam  et  verba  in  tisuqut^idianopoai^minus  timeremus. 
Our  autiior  has  felt  the  weight  of  that  remark,  and 
by  it  acquired  a  noble  simplicity  of  expression, 
worthy  of  his  thoughts.  Every  thing  in  his  writ- 
ings, whether  profound  or  otherwise,  is  plain  and 
clear.  He  that  runs  may  read,  and  dulness  itself 
may  comprehend."  In  conformation  of  our  opinion 
that  the  Memoirs  emanated  from  Sir  Philip's  own 
pen,  we  may  remark  that  the  same  periodical,  which 
nad  in  1810.  inserted  tliem,  contains  in  the  No.  for 
Jan.  1811.  Sir  Philip's  paper  on  the  Regency-Ques- 
tion, evidently  communicated  by  Sir  Philip  him- 
self. 

Now,  whether  we  suppose  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Philip  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Philip,  (as  I 
maintain,  guided  solely  by  internal  evidence,)  or 
^  by  a  friend  of  Sir  Philip,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  they  must  be  considered  to  be,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  does  consider  them  ta  be,  authentic;  and  in 
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ike  one  case  we  have  two  authorities  for  the  staUf^ 
ment  of  the  circumstances,  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Philips  and  in  the  other  we  have  Sir 
Philip's  own  statement,  which  being  not  forced 
from  him,  but  spontaneously  given  by  him,  is,  on 
the  principle  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  Mr.  Taylor 
p.  7-8.  has  subscribed,  entitled  to  full  credit ;  and 
this  statement  is  directly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  Mr,  Taylor,  who  in  that  appointment  unwar* 
rantably  traces  the  silenced  and  the'bribed  Jnninst 

5.  But  decisive  as  this  testimony  is,  it  has  re*- 
ceived  so  remarkable  a  confirmation  from  a  quarter, 
where  the  truth  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
known,  where  there  is  no  room  for  suspicion,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  himself  cannot,  as  a  fair  reasoner,  fail 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  and,  as  an  honour- 
able man,  will  be  ready  to  concede  the  point  in  dis- 
pute. Mr.  Butler  in  his  Remmiscences  p.  94.  edn.. 
4th,  writes  thus :  —  "  The  reminiscent  has  been  i»- 
tbrmed  by  the  present  (late)  Bishop  of  Durham, 
that  Sir  Philip  owed  the  continuance  of  his  seat  in 
the  War-Office  to  the  kindness  of  LordBarrington, 
the  Prelate's  brother;  and  that  Sir  Philip's  appoint- 
ment in  India  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  his 
Lordship's  recommendation  of  him  to  Lord  North. 
After  this,  —  if  we  consider  how  Junius  wrote  of 
Lord  Barrington,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  if 
Sir  Philip  were  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters,  he 
should  wish  it  to  be  unknown." 

6.  Mr.  Taylor,  then,  has  reasoned  from  ^tu- 
itous  assumption,  and  I  have  counter-reasoned  from 
a  real  fact,  attested  by  Sir  Philip  himself,  by  his 
biographer,  and  by  Lord  Barrin&;ton's  brother:  — 
a  fact  in  no  respect  liable  to  suspicion;  — a  fact  of 
which  neither  judge  nor  jury  could  entertain  a 
doubt; — a  fact,  which  was  gravely  stated  by  Sir 
Philip  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  hearing  o£ 
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many  petsons,  who  would  have  been  able  to  con^ 
tradiet  it^  if  false,  and  who,  as  political  opponents 
of  £Sr  Philip,  (the  Ministers  and  their  advocates,) 
or,  as  personal  enemies  of  Sir  Philip,  (the  friends 
of  Warren  Hastings,)  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunilj  of  contradicting  it ;  ^--a  fact,  which  was 
20  years  after  the  statement  of  Sir  Philip  in  a  Par« 
liamentary  speech,  confirmed  by  his  biompher  in  a 
most  unsuspicious  narrative ;  —  a  fact,  miich  cannot^ 
in  reference  ijif  the  authorship  of  Junius,  be  sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  untruly  told,  because  the  bio- 
grapher wrote  his  sketch  of  Sir  Philip  ( 1810.)  before 
Mr.  Tavlor  had  first  ( 1813.)  intimated  his  belief  that 
Sir  Philip  was  the  author  of  Junius's  LeUefi, 

7.  ^^  In  the  same  month  that  Sir  Philip  was  ex- 
pelled," says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  86.,  "  Junius  wrote  a 
Erivate  LeUer  to  his  printer,  intimating  that  his  la* 
ours  were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  sl^uld  thence- 
forth discontinue  writing,  unless  some  good  occasion 
offered."  P.  360.  '*  From  the  commencement  to 
the  termination  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Sir  Philip 
Francis  held  a  situation  in  the  War-Office,  requir- 
ing almost  constant  attendance.  When  he  quitted 
that  Office,  and  went  abroad  in  YlT2.y  the  Letters 
ceased;  and  when  he  returned  to  England  at  the 
beginning  of  1773.,  a  Note  finally  closu^  the  cor^ 
respondence,  was  transmitted  to  Woodfyi.  From 
that  time  till  1781.  Sir  Philip  was  engaged  in  the 
Government  of  India." 

1  must  confess  that  these  are  singular  coinci- 
dences; but,  if  circumstances  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
considered  as  decisive  evidences,  the  pretensions  of 
many  other  claimants  are  so  far  equally  good^  For 
1.  it  appears  from  Dr.  6irdlestone*s  pamphlet  that 
General  Lee  was  during  the  reign  of  Junius  sup^ 
posed  to  be  absent  on  the  continent,  and  three 
Letters  from  him  to  Sir  Charles  Davers»  dated 
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Vienna^  Dec.  24,  1*769.  tforenee^  Mctg  14,  ITtO. 
Lyons,  1772.  were  fictitious  with  respect  to  the 
dates  of  place,  as  he  in  point  of  fact  was  not  absent 
from  England  during  ttiat  ^  reign  of  terrour, '  but 
was  at  Rushbrooke,  in  Suffolk,  busily  employed  in 
writing.*  2.  The  final  Note  of  Junius  to  Woodftil 
is  dated  Jan.  19,  1773.,  and  Lloyd  died  on  the  23d 
of  the  same  month.  3.  Junius  quotes  from  speeches 
of  Lord  Chatham,  when  they  Were  not  in  print  at 
the  time,  though  afterwards  reported  by  Sir  Phillip 
Francis.  4.  A  speech  of  Burlce  was  reported  by 
Junius,  sent  to  Almon  for  publication,  and  is  the 
only  existing  report  of  the  speech.  5.  Junius  writes 
with  a  minute  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and 
Lord  George  Sackville  is  thence  supposed  to  have 
written  the  Letters  of  Junius.  6.  Junius  and  Gene- 
ral Lee  coincide  in  personal  hatred  of  the  Duke  of 
Chrafton,  in  the  use  of  certain  very  remarkable 
phrases,  and  in  a  quotation  from  Seneca.  7.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  curious 
agreement  between  Junius  and  several  of  the  claim- 
ants ;  'but  the  aggregate  number  of  similar  instances, 
in  reference  to  the  entire  number  of  claimants, 
may  serve  to  convince  the  wary  that  it  is  not  safe, 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  claimant,  to  rely  con- 
fidently on  any  such  argument. 

XI.  All  this  applies  exactly  to  Sir  Philip  Fran-* 
cis,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  371. ;  "  easy  access  to  his 
writing  might  be  had  at  that  time  both  in  the  War- 
QflSce,   and    in  the   Secretary   of  State's   Office. 

*  '*  The  person,  who  was  at  the  baptism,  declares  that  Gene* 
ral  Lee  was  moving  from  and  to  Rushbrooke  the  greatest  part  of 
that  summer,  (1770.)  with  books  and  papers  before  him,  and 
that  he  was  a  terrible  nuisance  to  the  cook ;  for  he  had  chosen 
the  kitchen  for  his  place  to  write  in,  and  that  his  night-cap  and 
dressing-gown  were  only  taken  off  a  few  minutes  before  the  din- 
ner was  ready  to  be  sent  upon  the  table.  Here  then  is  a  decided 
proof  that  these  Letters  were  fictitious  with  respect  to  place.*'  P.  7. 
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Diiriog  Ihe  14  years  tfaat  he  was  occupied  in  those 
departments,  it  must  have  met  the  eye  of  many 
persons,  boUi  in  administration  and  oat  of  power. 
Lord  Chatham  knew  it  well ;  for  Sir  Philip  at  one 
time.. acted  as  bis  Secretary.  Lord  Holknd,  the 
£arl  of  Egremont,  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Mr.  Calcraft, 
to  whom  be  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  short 
Notes,  respecting  the  proceedings  in  Parlmment, 
and  many  others  were  no  strangers  to  it  To  Lord 
Barrington  the  diaracter  was  familiar;  and  the  dif- 
ferent Clerks,  Bradshaw,  Chamier,  etc  might  have 
recc^ized  it  in  spite  of  the  disguise." 

JM&.  Tayk>r  must  excuse  me  tor  saying  tliat  he  is 
in  Ihe  above*cited  words  pleading  against  his  own 
cause  and  advocating  mine.  It  is  allowed  on  all 
liands  that  Junius  ran  an  immense  risk  in  pubMshmg 
his  celebrated  Zjetters — he  was  fully  sensible  of  it'^ 
be  took  infinite  pains  to  protect  liimself  from  dis** 
covety— r^liged  to  communicate  with  WoodfaU, . 
his  {printer,  he  perpetually  enjoins  him  to  use  the 
most  vigilant .  caution,  and  exacts  it  froai  him  in^ 
every  possiUis  'way.  In  these  cireumstanees  nothing 
can  be  more'  improbable  than  that  Sir  Bhilip  Francis^ 
i£«the  actual  composer,  shoiuld  be  the  actual  writer 
of  Ijhe  Letters.;  (for  Mir.  Taylor  in  the  same  part  of  • 
bis  work  argues,  and  witn  some  good  reasons^ 
agiiDSt  the  pEobabilit^  that  Junius  emplo^ed.any 
amanneiisis ;  -^  )  notiung  xaii  be .  n^ore  mprobdUe* 
than  that.he^  whose  hauad^writing' was  emiploved) 
should  be  a  person,  whul  was  in  ^almost  ^KmstaBt. 
attendance'  atthe  War-C^ce,  whowas  daily^  writ* 
in^in  theiOfice,  who.  Wa^  cdntihqaily  dispersing 
tbro^giiout  tlte  ^ikntry  ^cime<us  of  his  hand^wrii* 
ing  in  i^i|#0ring  communications  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  at  War  oii  the  business  of  his  (^oe,  wlio 
having,  lor  some  years  before  the  earliest  known* 
con^osition  of  Junius^  been  employed  in  that  Q£- 
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fice,  must  have  acquired  a  r^ular  system  of  liand- 
writin^  quite  incapable  of  being  so  disg^uised  as  not 
to  be  instantly  recognised; — nothinfi^  can  be  more 
improbable  than  that  an  inferior  ClerKin  the  War- 
Office,  with  whose  hand-writing  were  acquainted 
so  many  political  personages,  who  are  more  or  less 
mentioned  in  the  LeUers^  and  who  had  each  his  pri- 
vate reasons  for  wishing  to  detect  the  author,  should 
engage  in  so  perilous  a  task,  that  the  flattery  of 
hope  itself  could  not  induce  him  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  escaping  detection.  So  much  courage, 
so  much  talent,  so  much  experience  of  life,  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  world,  so  perfect  an  acquaintance 
with  official  ch9raeters  ancf  official  business,  with 
public  men  and  private  individuals,  with  the  histo* 
ry  of  the  times,  the  course  of  passing  transactions, 
the  secret  motives  for  ministerial  measures,  and  the 
secret  biography  of  great  statesmen,  so  much  know- 
ledge of  city-poUtics  and  court-manoduvres,  were  re- 
quired frcHU  him,  who  should  undertake  the  task  of 
writin|^  the  Leders  of  Junius,  combined  with  the 
necessity  of  disguising  his  hand-writiuff,  that  an 
inferior  Clerk  in  the  War-Office,  habituated  to 
^  die  insolence  of  <^ce'  by  long  servitude,  would 
have  shrunk  with  horrour  at  the  tho^igbtof  making 
even  the  attempt 

XII.  It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  Sir  Philip 
Fiands  had  no  private  pecuniary  resources  beyond 
the  emoluments  of  his  Clerkship  in  the  War-Office, 
wbich  Mr.  Taylor  estimates,  a^d  I  dare  say  cor- 
rectly enough,  at  £400  a  year.  Now,  from  various 
nas(»ges  in  the  private  Zlsaertf  of  Junius  to  Wood- 
mil  it  is  apparent  that  Junius  had  good  pecuniary 
resources  \  for  he  assures  his  printer  that  ne  shall  be 
iBdemnified  for  any  expenses,  which  the  latter  might 
incur  by  prosecutions  for  libeL  But  had  Sir  Phuip  * 
ijcaacis  this  command  of  money, — an  inferior  Clerk 
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in  the  War-Office  ?     It  is  impossible  to  believe  it, 
and  if  Mr.  Taylor  expects  me  to  believe  it,  he  is 
required  to  produce  his  authority  to  substantiate  the 
iQterence,  or  his  evidence  to  prove  the  fact.    2.  A 
very  little  consideration  will  satisfy  us  that,  in  order 
to  evince  the  authorship  of  Sir  Philip,  Mr.  Taylor 
Las  not  only  to  shew  that  Sir  Philip  could  command 
any  sum  of  money  necessary  for  paying  the  ex- 
,pens0s  of  a  public  trial,  but  to  demonstrate  that  he 
could  3pare  from  his  very  limited  income  the  cash, 
wbiph  would  be  wanted  to  bring  out  the  Letters,  in 
paying  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  collecting  poli- 
tical information  and  private  news,  in  paying  post- 
age, and  carriage,  and  porterage,  in  remunerating 
waiters,  and  in  attending  taverns,  andiii  ahuadre^ 
other  respects,  which  would  materially  abridge  an 
annual  income  of  ^00.    3.  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  nn- 
dertakento  establish  that  Sir  Philip,  if  the  writer  of 
the  fjetters,  had  the  pecuniary  support  of  any  poli-^ 
tical  party,  or  that  he  was  identified  ^th  any  poUti- 
cal  party  in  feelings  and  iii  designs.     He  therefore 
supposes  him,    (credat  Jtuiaus  qpeUa/J  to  have 
launched  a  vessel  for  a  most  dangerops  vojraee  on 
hU  own  private  account;  he  supposes  the  inferior 
C^rk  in  the  War*Office  to  have  been  inspired  with 
the  purest  patriotism,  and  to  have  been  prepared 
to, immolate  himself  on  the  altar  of  his  country;  — * 
or  else,  that  the  sole  object  of  hazarding  his  official 
situation  and  his  personal  s^ety  was  ^  the  desperate 
chance'  of  ameliorating  his  condition  in  lUie,  and 
rar jipjpt^tipg  in  the  benefit  of  ministerial  changes  I 
For  my  own  psM^t,  I  hav^  not  so  learned  human 
nature,  as  to  entertain  ^upb  a  wild  hypothesis  and 
such  e;Ktravagant  ideas.    4*  On  the  supposition  that 
JLloyd  was  .me  writer  of  the  Letters,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  respept  to  pecuniary  resources ;  for  h& 
ppuld  draw  on  the  purse  of  George  Grenville^  'iioi 
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in  respect  to  a  political  party ;  for  the  opinions  of 
Junius  on  tlie  great  questions  of  AmetiesL  and  of 
Wilkes  were  those  of  George  Grenville :  see  the 
observation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  subjoined  to 
the  Edmbwrgh  Review  of  the  Icon  Basilicej  where 
there  is  a  mention  of  Lloyd's  claims  on  this  parti- 
cular account 

XIII.  Another  difficulty,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor 
places  himself,  is  in  respect  to  Welbore  Ellis  Elsq., 
the  late  Lord  Mendip,  who  was  the  early  patron 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  has  received  the  unmea- 
sured abuse  of  Junius.  The  Parliamentary  state- 
ment of  Sir  Philip  himself  already  cited,  informs  us 
<' that  in  1763.  Mr.  Ellis  had  appointed  him  to  fill 
a  station  of  great  trust  in  the  War-Office, "  uid  in 
the  Memoirs  we  are  told  ^^  that  in  1763.  he  was  ap- 
poiated  by  the  late  Lord  Mendip,  then  Welbore 
Ellis  Esq*)  and  Secretary  at  War,  to  a  considerable 
post  in  the  War-Office."  Let  us  now  see  how  Ju- 
niu8(2,  128.)  treats  Mr.  Ellis:—**  The  little  dig- 
nity  of  Mr.  Ellis-  has  been  committed.  The  mine 
was  sunk  ; — combustibles  provided,  and  Welbore 
Ellis,  the  Guy  Faux  of  the  &ble,  waited  only  for 
the  isignal  of  command.  All  of  a  sudden  the  coun- 
try'rgentlemen  discover  how  grossly  they  have  been 
deceived ;— ^the  Minister's  heart  iiBdls  him,  the  grand 
plot  is  defeated  in  a  mconent,  and  poor  Mr.  ElHs 
and  his  motion  taken  into  custody.  fVom  the  event 
of  Friday  last,  one  would  imagine  that  some  fatality 
hung  over  this  gendeman.  Whether  he  makes  or 
suppresses  a  motion,  he  is  equally  sure  of  his  dis- 
grace.  But  the  complexion  of  the  times  will  suffer 
no  man  to  be  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland  with  impu- 
nity/' Junius  favours  us  with  the  following  Note : 
-*-r  <^  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked  of  nothing 
bflt  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  or  impeachment  at  least.  Little 
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wumnikm  Mlis  told  the  King  that,  if  the  business 
were  left  to  his  management, lie  would  engage  tp  do 
wonders.     It  was  thought  very  odd  that  a  motion  of 
so  much  importance  should  be  entrusted  to  the  most 
contemptible  little  piece  of  machinery  in  the  whole 
kingdom.     His  honest  zeal,  however,  was  disap- 
pointed.    The  minister  took  fright,  and  at  the  very 
instant  that  little  Ellis  was  goin^  to  open,  sent  him 
an  order  to  sit  down.      AH  their  magnanimous 
threats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  vote  of  censure,  and  a 
still  more  ridiculous  address   to  the  King.     This 
shameful  desertion  so  a£9icted  the  generous  mind  of 
George  III.,  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  po- 
tatoes for  three  weeks,  to  keep  oiF  a  malignant  fe- 
ver.    Poor  man !  —  Quis  taliafando  —  Temperet  a 
lacrymia  ?"    "  On  Sir  Philip's  return  from  Lisbon,*' 
says  Mr.  Coventry  p.  24.,  "  he  was  recommended 
to  the  notice   of  Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord 
Mendip,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  War. 
This  gentleman  also  patronised  him,  and  ^ve  him 
an  important  situation  in  his  oiBce.    Junius  inva- 
riably speaks  of  Welbore  Ellis  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  2, 128. ;  2, 239.  « Welbore  Ellis,  what 

*  say  you?  Is  this  the  law  of  Parliament,  or  is  it 
^  not  r  I  am  a  plain  man,  sir,  and  cannot  follow  you 
*•  through  the  phlegmatic  forms  of  an  oration.   Speak 

*  out,  Grildrig — say  yes,  or  no.'  Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  was  under  personal  obligations 
to  his  friend?"  In  these  circumstances  we  may 
well  expect  Mr.  Taylor  to  prove,  before  we  can 
entertain  any  idea  of  Sir  Philip  Francis's  author- 
ship, 1.  that  Sir  Philip,  who  was  patronised  by 
Welbore  Ellis,  had  in  the  character  of  Junius^  no 
sense  of  gratitude  and  no  sense  of  decency  to 
restrain  him  from  the  contemptuous  abuse  of  his 
patron,  2.  that  he  has  anywhere  in  his  acknowledged 
writings  abused  Welbore  Ellis,  $•  that  he  had  any 
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real  or  supposed  private  and  personal  reason  for 
abusing  him  under  the  signature  of  Junius.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  satisfy  just  enquiry 
on  this  point,  when  Sir  thilip,  in  stating  the  par- 
ticulars of  his, life,  as  he  did  m  Parliament  on  the 
before-mentioned  occasion,  observes  a  profound 
silence,  and  when  his  biographer  is  equally  silent. 
Before  we  can  admit  that  a  man  in  the  dependent 
situation  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  with  the  golden 
prospects  of  life  before  him  from  his  public  services, 
and  his  conscious  integrity,  and  his  aspiring  ge- 
nius, and  his  established  official  character,  would 
mark  out  for  the  victim  of  his  satire  the  very  per- 
son, who  had  secured  to  him  *  a  considerable  post  in 
the  War-Office,'  we  have  a  right  to  enquire  for  a 
private  and  personal  reason,  apart  from  all  political 
and  ministerial  considerations,  which  private  and 
personal  reason  has  not  been  shewn,  and  cannot  be 
shewn,  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  have  influenced  the  con- 
duct and  directed  the  language  of  Sir  Philip  Fran** 
cis  in  the  mask  of  Junius. 

XIV.  Supposing  Sir  Philip  to  have  been  the 
author  of  Junius^  how  will  Mr.  Taylor  account  for 
the  personal  and  rancorous  hostility  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  which  was  manifestly  felt  by  Junius  ? 
In  the  case  of  General  Lee  we  have  ample  evidence 
of  this  feeling,  and  though  this  is  one  of  the  tests  for 
detecting  the  author  ot  Junius,  1  do  not  require  it 
to  be  applied  to  every  individual  claim ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  is  a  demi-official 
personage  and  ^o^-public  character,  a  frequent 
speaker  in  Parliament  and  an  experienced  writer  of 
pamphlets,  it  is  fair  to  require  its  application,  be- 
cause in  the  life  of  Sir  Phibp  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  Junius  there  were  occasions,  when  this 
jeelizig  towards  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  if  he  had 
ever  entertained  it,  would  have  been  manifested  by 
the  fearless  Sir  Philip. 
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XV.  After  the  patronage,  wkich  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis had  in  early  hfe  experienced  from  Lord  Chat- 
haxa  and  Lord  Mendip,  and  after  the  severity,  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by.  Junius,  any  at- 
tempt to  identify  Sir  Philip  and  Junius,  ifsitccessfid^ 
wouid  be  only  to  procure  for  Sir  Philip  literary  re- 
putation by  the  total  sacrifice  of  public  and  private 
character;  —  to  proverbialise  his  name,  memo- 
rialise HIS  crimes,  and  eternise  his  infamy. 

XVI.  I  am  concerned  to  disturb  the  happy  sen* 
sations  and  the  italicised  energy  and  the  glorious 
ovation,  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  choses  his  ingeni- 
ous and  elaborate  work :  —  ^^  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  mention,"  says  he  p.  401.,  ^^  after  what  has  been 
adduced,  that  in  all  his  researches  the  writer  never 

'  m^  with  one  facty  one  thought^  one  tvordy  which  in 
the  lightest  degree  impeded  the  course  of  his  demonr 
stration.  This  is  a  negative  criterion  of  the  truth, 
but  of  no  small  value  after  so  extensive  a  survey, 
and  it  properly  crowns  the  whole  pile  of  evidence." 
That  cannot  be  '^  met  with,"  which  is  not  suffered 
to  come  into  the  view  —  that  may  not  be  foimd, 
which  is  not  sought  —  that  may  not  be  discovered, 
which  we  take  no  pains  to  discover.  I  have  looked, 
and  have  seen — I  have  searched,  and  have  collected 
—  I  have  examined,  and  have  argued — I  have 
proved,  and  may  expect  the  honour  of  the  triumph. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  great  esteem 

your  faithful  friend  and  respectful  servant, 
E.  H.  BARKER. 
Thetford,  Febr.  8,  1827. 

P.  S.  1.  Having  in  the  Tjctter  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  adverted  to  a  l^al  blunder  of  Jimius, 
pointed  out  by  my  excellent  and  enlightened  fiiend, 
Mr.  Charles  sutler,  I  will  transcribe  the  remarks 
of  an  acute  and  intelligent  friend,  who  has  com- 
mented on  my  paper :  —  <'  I  differ  from  your  ano* 

l2 
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nymous,  however  MnteUigent  legal  friend/  and 
agree  thoroughly  with  C.  Butler,  tliat  no  lawyer 
by  trade,  conveyancer,  chancery  or  common  law- 
yer, could  have  applied  the  term  fee-dmpk  and 
iru^ee  in  the  metaphorical  senses  Junius  has  done. 
Here  really  arises  internal  evidence,  if  it  were 
wanting,  to  negative  Junius  being  a  professi(mal 
lawyer.  But,  faith,  he  had  somehow  a  capital  botUe^ 
holder  afterwards.*'  "  The  legal  expressions  some- 
times used  by  Junius,"  says  the  Edtr^urghSe^ewer^ 
(himself  a  distinguished  lawyer,)  "  where  he  is  not 
discussing  any  point  of  law,  have  been  held  by 
many  as  an  evidence  of  his  belonging  to  the  learned 
profession,  notwithstanding  his  'own  repeated  de- 
nial. Thus,  *  mvouring  of  the  realty^  etc.  But  in 
some  cases  he  uses  law-language  with  a  degree  of 
inaccuracy,  which  we  should  never  have  found  in 
one  of  his  habits  of  distinct  and  correct  thinking, 
had  he  been  a  lawyer.  Thus,  in  the  dedication,  he 
makes  a  confusion  between  the  quality  and  the  spe^ 
cies  of  an  estate,  where  he  says  ^  that  the  Legisla- 
ture is  the  trustee^  not  the  oumer  ;  ihefee-^imple  is 
in  the  people.' "  "  The  mind  of  our  Freeholder  of 
Antrim,  (Boyd,)  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
the  very  essence  of  Junius:  he  has  his  flowery 
style,  his  dexterous  sophistry,  and  his  anarchical 
violence.  The  principle,  and  indeed,  the  pen  of 
the  mysterious  Junius,  are  discernible,  by  an  atten- 
tive eye,  in  the  preface,  and,  I  was  goingto  say, 
in  every  paragraph  of  our  Freeholder.  The  first 
Letter  of  the  JRrecAo&fer  is  dated  on  the  6th  of  Febr., 
and  the  last  on  the  9th  of  April  1776.  His  first 
motto  is  the  well-known  Jacobinical  principle  of  Ju- 
nius :  *  They  are  the  trustees,  not  owners  of  the 
estate ;  the  fee-simple  is  in  us.*  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  could  not  have  gone  beyond  this  !  The  Free^ 
hokkr  sets  out  in  the  following  manner :  —  <  The 
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*  great  writer,  whwe  wbrds  I  hare  placed  at  tfi^  head 

*  w  my  paper,  is  justly  acknowledged  to  excel,  in 
'  splendour  of  imagery,  and  in  stren^h  of  diction. 

<  But  his  excellence  extends  to  pcHnts  still  more 
^  important  No  writer  has  investigated  with  such 
^  sagadty,  nor  with  such  clearness  pointed  out^  the 
^  true  nature  of  our  admirable  constitution.     The 

<  wisdom  and  learning  of  XA>cke  had  ascertained  some 
^  great  fundamental  maxims,  which  constituted,  or 
^  at  least  contributed  to  form  the  basis  of  our  liber- 
ties.    But  it  remained  for  the  succeeding  address 

*  and  eloquence  of  Junius,  to  encounter  and  to  sub- 

<  due  at  least,  in  the  fields  of  argument,,  the  more 

*  refined  corruptioYis  of  latter  times.'  Here,  then, 
is  the  father  fondling  his  child,  in  a  place  where  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  unknown,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  filiation  could  not  easily  be  suspected."  George 
Chalmers's  Aitikqr  of  Junius  ascertained Jrqm  a  Co^ 
caUHotianofCircumtiaaiiceSi  amomUing  to  moral  D^ 
mumstrationi  iiond.  18  IT.  p.  dO.  It  would  require 
a  larger  measure  of  credulity  than  I  possess,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  writer  of  the  Fr^holder^  who  uses  the 
words  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  was  the  author  of 
Junius's  LeUer9»  The  legal  mistake  <^  Junius,  as 
the  reader  will  observe,  is  copied  bv  Mr.  Boyd. 

%  Mr.  Butler  having  remarked  that  Junius  "  had 
evidently  been  a  great  constitutional  reader,''  puts 
this  question :  <^  Does  Sir  Philip  appear  to  have 
been  silch,  fromany  of  hiswritings?  even  the  latest?* 
I  was  ready  to  take  theiiBu;t  on  Mr.  Butler^s  autho- 
rity, supposing  him  to  have  examined  the  point,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  a  competent  judge.  I  called  on 
Mr.  Taylor  to  disprove  tae  &ct  or  to  submit  to  the 
fiur  influence*  But  I  had  overlooked  what  Mr.  T. 
•ays  in  p.  229. :  — ^^  In  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay 
(im  the  Regency  Question,  Dec  24, 1810.  MoniUg 
MirrarJan.  1811,,  Taylor  p.  215.)  Sir  Philip  pro- 
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fesses  to  go  much  beyond  his  firat  propofiitioiis :  imd 
in  doing  so,  he  observes,  *  I  stand  on  die  constitu- 
tion of  my  country,  which  I  have  studied  a^  bmg^  and 
I  believe  as  carefully^  a*  cmy  man  in  it:'  ivords 
applicable  in  the  highest  de^ee  to  Junius."  Sir 
rhilip  himself,  then,  does  claim  the  credit  of  being 
^  a  great  constitutional  reader,'  and  the  question  is 
whether  the  claim  be  as  well  founded  as  Junius's? 
The  writings  and  the  speeches  of  Sir  Philip  are 
efficiently  numerous  to  enable  Mr.  Buder  or  Mr. 
Taylor  to  determine  a  point,  wliich  I  do  not  pretend 
to  hare  examined.  * 

S.  *^  Junius  had  ceased  writing  under  that  signa- 
ture, when  the  name  of  Sir  rhilip  Francis  was 
mentioned  by  him.  Jan,  25,  1772.  Junius  informs 
Mr.  Woodfall, — *  liaving  nothing  better  to  do,  I  pro^ 

*  pose  to  entertain  myself  and  the  public  with  tor- 

*  turing  that  Barrington.'  Three  days  afterwards, 
a  severe  invective  a^nst  that  nobleman  followed, 
which  was  two  monflis  before  the  public  were  ap*- 
prised  of  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Phihp  Francis ;  and 
after  this  dismissal  we  have  a  long  account  of  Lord 
Barrington's  life ;  an  attentive  perusal  of  which  mniftt 
convince  every  reader  that  such  a  narrative  pro- 
ceeded from  a  very  different  quarter  than  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Events  are  referred  to, 
which  happened  before  Sir  Philip  Francis  was 
bom,  but  of  which  Junius  had  a  tnoPDugh  know*- 
ledge ;  he  confesses  ^  Lord  Barriiigton  ana  he  were 
T)ld  acquaintance,*  and  in  taking  *  a  short  review  of 
him  from  his  political  birth,'  comments  on  many 
subjects,  which  could  only  have  been  known  to 
one,  who  moved  in  a  very  different  circle  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  Lord  Barrington  had  became  un- 
popular in  consequence  of  having  ^disdiarged  Sir 
'Philip  Francis  from  his  officevwithout  just  cause. 
He  afterwards  end^voured  to  (dear  his  ohantcter 
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fr«taA  Junius's  imputatUms,  and  in  furtheraxice  of 
this  measure  he  took  an  early  opportunity^  of  apply- 
ing to  Lord  North  on  Sir  Philip  Francis's  behalf 
when  he  found  he  had  arrived  in  England  from  his 
tour.  Lord  North  accordingly  gave  him  an  .^^ 
pointment  in  India.  If  Lord  JBarrington  had  had 
the  most  distant  idea  that  Sir  Philip  I*rancis  was  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  authorship  of  the  Letter^ 
would  he  thus  generously  have  recommended. him 
to  the  notice  of  Lord  North?'*  Mr.  Coventry:. p. 
26.  N0W9  while  I  fully  admit  that  Lord  Barrmg- 
ton  miglU  from  good  motives  of  compunction  or  of 
policjr,  —  prompted  by  the  secret  reproaches  of  his 
conscience,  or  goaded  by  die  public  remonptrances 
of  Junius,  — ^have  felt  the  propriety  of  recommend* 
ing  the  promotion  of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  while  I 
niay  reasonably  conclude  that  Lord  Barrington  did 
recommend  him  for  one  or  for  the  other,  or  for  both 
of  these  motives,  because  the  biographer  of  Sir 
Philip  expressly  says  that  the  latter  quitted  his  post 
in  the  War-Oince,  <^  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
with  Viscount  Barrington,  by  whom  he  though^ 
himself  injured,"  and  that  "possibly  Lord  B.thougfat 
60  too,  or  that  something  was  due  to  Mr.  Francis, 
as  will  appear  hereafter ;"  while  I  fully  admit  that 
it  was  as  natural  for  Lord  Barrington  tlius  to  think 
and  thus  to  act  towards  Sir  Philip,  as  for  Lord 
Thurlow  to  relish  the  society  and  enjoy  the  friend- 
^p  of  that  gentleman  after  his  famous  declaration 
about  him,  I  am  not  equally  prepared  to  admit  that 
either  Lord  3.  would  have  recommended  the  pro- 
motion, or  Lord  T.  would  have  tolerated  the  com- 
pany of  Sir  Philip,  had  they  entertained  the  least 
idea  that  in  him  lurked  the  author  of  Junius.  It  is 
one  thing  to  promote  a  person,  whom  we  feel  our-> 
selves  to  have  treated  with  unmerited  harshness^ 
aad .  it  is  another  thing  to  promote  a  person,  who 
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bas  forfeited  all  elaims  to  our  justice  by  haring 
taken  his  own  public  revenge,  and  to  our  respect 
by  having  dealt  out  to  us  the  most  unquahfied 
abuse.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  attributing  the  promotion 
of  Sir  Philip  to  Lord  Barrington  as  tlie  price  of 
Junius's  silence,  argues  not  omy  against  all  human 
probabilities,  but  against  the  positive  tleclarations 
of  Sir  Philip  and  of  his  biographer,  against  all  hu* 
man  experience,  and  against  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  it  i%  never  safe  for  one  moment  to 
place  any  reliance  on  reasoning  so  tortuous  and  so 
unsound. 

4r.  "There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  Sir 
Philip  Frands  taking  a  tour  to  France  after  his  dis- 
missal from  the  War-Office,  where  he  had  been  so 
closely  confined  to  business.  He  had  no  other  em- 
ployment to  attend  to,  and  having  never  been  in 
France  before,  it  was  a  novelty.  Whereas  Junius  ex- 
pressly states  a  circumstance,  which  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes,  before  Sir  Philip  was  born,  viz.  •'•The  Je- 
suiticai  books  burnt  in  Paris  by  the  common  hang- 
man.^ **  Mr.  Coventry  p.  57.  I  admit  the  fairness 
of  this  argument. 

5.  "  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  an  Irishnan  .*  it  is 
proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence  that  Junius 
was  an  Englishman.'^  Mr.  C.  p.  27.  This  *  incon- 
trovertible evidence*  has  been  successfully,  contro- 
verted by  me. 

6.  «  The  family  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,*'  says  Mr. 
C.  p.  27.,  ^'  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  David 
Garrick,  for  whom  they  entertained'  the  highest 
esteem.  The  tenor  of  the  correspondence  proves 
that  Junius  had  no  regard  for  Mr.  Garrick  what- 
ever." I  admit  the  iaets  and  the  inference  of  Mr. 
C.  I  consider  the  argument  to  be  perfectly  fair, 
and  entitled,  from  its  unsuspicious  nature,  to  much 
weight    If,  then,  (believe  it  not,)  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
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ds  was  such  an  ingrate  towards  his  bene&ctors, 
patrons,  and  friends,  Lords  Chatham  and  Mendip^ 
without  any  assigned  or  assignable  motive ;  if  he, 
without  any  motive,  had  the  rancorous  feeling  to- 
wards the  former,  manifested  by  Junius  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  career,  while  he,  in  his  avowed 
writings,  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  life,  professed 
the  warmest  attachment  to  the  person  and  the  deep- 
est veneration  for  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham ; 
if  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  the  friendships  of  his 
fimiily  on  the  altar  of  his  malignity,  then  l  say  that 
the  records  of  history  hold  up  to  our  execration  no 
such  public  criminal,  —  poetic  fiction  has  fabled  no 
such  neroic  monster,  —  and  hell  itself  contains  not 
within  its  womb  a  fouler  fiend ! 

7,  "  Sir  Philip  Francis  wrote  to  Sir  Ilichard 
Phillips,  stating  that  it  was  ^  a  maUi§mmtfaUehoodi 
to  attribute  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  to  him. 
What  language  could  be  stronger  or  more  to  the 
point?  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication, 
Sir  R.  PhUlips  immediately  abandoned  any  further 
^iquiry,  perceiving  the  theory  was  built  on  an  er- 
roneous supposition.  It  woukl  have  been  well  for 
the  reputation  of  other  literary  critics,  had  they  fol- 
lowed so  wise  an  example."  Mr.  Coventry  p.  27. 
To  this  Letter  i^i  Sir  Philip,  addressed  to  the  re- 
nowned bibliopolist,  Mr.  Taylor  p.  7.  applies  John- 
son's logic  about  spontaneous  and  forcea  admissions. 
I  allow  the  general  propriety  of  the  distinction ;  I 
would  have  allowed  the  distinction  in  the  present 
instance,  if  Sir  Philip  had  confined  himself  to  a  sim- 
ple denial  of  the  fact  by  declaring  the  report  to  be 
*  a  falsehood,'  but  the  case  is  materially  altered, 
when  Sir  Philip  characterises  the  report  as  <  a  malign 
maBi^  falsehood.'  The  ^pon&nieott^  epithet  is  (^posed 
to  ^t  forced  declaration ;  Iign  constrained  to  admit 
the  preponderance  ,of  the  former,  and  in  &ct  to  dp 
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lionw^e  even  on  thw  occasion  to  the  principle  itself, 
for  wnicli  Dr.  Johnson  contended. 

8.  "To  have  approved  at  the  ^me  time  of  Mn 
Grenville  and  Lord  Chatham  was  impossible.  The 
conduct  of  the  latter,  during  the  period  he  was  last 
in  office,  was  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  all 
Mr.  G.'s  friends.  Not  content  with  Lord  1  emple's 
Consent  to  give  up  his  brotlier,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  and  comprehensive  administration,. 
Lord  C.  is  said  to  have  required  so  many  other  sa- 
crifices from  that  nobleman  and  his  party,  that  he 
lost  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  really  bene- 
fitting his  country.  What  added  to  this  misconduct, 
as  it  was  generaUy  deemed,  wjw  the  countenance  he 
gave,  by  retaining  place,  to  the  ministry  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To  this  part  of  Lord  C.'s  life  Sir  Phi- 
lip probably  adverts,  when  he  affirms,  that  his  Lord* 
ship's  chiaracter  was  in  some  respects  faulty ;  and 
Junius,  by  the  severity  of  his  attack  on  his  Lordship 
at  this  particular  period,  evinced  that  it  excited  his 
displeasure,  (2,  467.  signature,  AfUi-Sejamis.)  This 
cause,  however,  did  not  continue  long.'* .  Mr.  Tay- 
lor p.  100.  1.  This  part  of  Lord  C.'s  history  and 
of  Jiinius-s  conduct  greatly  favours  the  pretensions 
of  Lloyd,  the  private  Secretary  of  G.  Grenvifle; 

2.  I  have  elsewhere  shewn  that  Juniiis's  aversion  to 
Lord  C.,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  liking  toWm,  was 
entirely  political,  whereasf  Sir  P.  F.  had  no^kditical 
or  personal  aversion  to  his  Lordship,  ahd  has  no^ 
where  in  his  avowed  writings,  whether  prior  or 
posterior  to  his  Lordship's  death,  (when  bfe  was  at 
ttberty  to  speak  freely,)  spoken  irreverently  of  him* 

3.  In  these  circumstances,  then,  can.  Mr.  T.  fairly 
draw  inferences  in  favour  of  his  hero?  4.'. Sir  Philip 
speaking  (rf  Lord  G.  as  *  a  gteat,  illustridiis^  fautty 
human  being,'  whoUycUffersfrom  Juiilus'sl^guage 
and  spirit,  describing  the  same  Lord  C.  als'a  ^tard. 
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maniac,  aad  cHiniiial.  5.The  only  appapent  censure  of 
Lord.  C.  by  Sir  P.  F.  is  eo  equipoised  by  the  aceom|>a* 
nying*  praise,  as  to  make  it  a  nice  point  to  detemtme 
whether  it  be  any  censure,  and  whether  it  be  not 
rather  the  highest'eulogy  by  impressing  the  reader^ 
mind  with  the  writer^s  disenmiuation  and  impartial* 
ity*  By^n/fy  he  doubdess  meant  the  imjpractioable 
andtlomineerii^  pride  of  Lord  Q  which  led  to  great 
difficulties  on  occasions  and  to  serious  errours  in 
conduct,  and  he  might  have  sa  thought  and  i^>oken> 
if  he  had  never  written  or  read  a  line  of  Junius* 
6*  If  Sir  P.  F.  as  Junius  spared  neither  Lord  C.  nor 
Lord  Mendip,  though  his  patrons,  why,  let  me  ask 
Mr.  T.,  should  he  as  Junius  have  spared  Lord  Hol- 
land, also  the  patron  of  Sir  P.  F.,  as  Mr,  T.  says  p. 
4.  111.?  If  he  had  any  good  feeling  in  the  latter 
case,  he  would  not  have  wanted  it  in  me  other;  as^ 
it  is  inconsistent  in  Mn  T.  to  argue  at  one  time  (p. 
100.)  from  Sir  P.  F/s,  «.e  Juniiis^s^  dislike,  and  at 
another  (p.  IIL)  from  hia  approbation  of  Lewd  C« ; 
at  one  time  from  Sir  P.  F/s  ingratitude  to  his  pa*- 
trons,  Lords  C.  smd  M.,  and  at  another  tinud  from 
his  gratitude  for  his  patron  Lord  H.  Hence  the 
^hanicters  of  Junius  and  Sir  P.  F.  are  irreooncileable 
-to  each  other;  Acre  is  the  broadest  line  of  distine* 
-tion  between  diem.  7.  &r  P«  F«  was,  (speaking  fi^ne- 
rally,)  throughout  his  political  career,  a  consistent 
txharacter;  I^  Taylor  admits  this  £eu^;  his  book  pro- 
ceeds on  thisjB;round;  but  he  has  not  perceived  thttt 
in  seeking  to  identify  Sir  P.  F.  with  Junius,  hie  makes 
him  the  most  inconsistent,  ungrateful,  and  unprin- 
Hsipled  of  men, 

9.  The  Xefter«,  which  I  have  printed  on  this  €»• 
rious  and  interesting  question,  are  not  published  for 
sale,  but  only  privately  distributed;  and  my  desire 
is  to  obtain  tne  candid  opinions  of  my  literary  friends 
and  acquaintance,  that  i  may  profit  by  dieir  remarkst 
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before  I  pabUsh  any  work  on  tbe  subject  I  bare 
written  strongly,  wbere  I  have  felt  warmly ;  firattkly, 
where  I  bare  a  decided  oonvietion ;  freely,  as  be- 
cometh  Uie  spirit  of  a  Briton ;  but  I  am  unconscious 
of  having  pushed  any  arguments  to  an  unwarrantable 
length,  or  of  having  planted  any  on  weak  grounds.^  I 
shaU,  however,  reSuily  review  any  opinions,  which 
iire  considered  to  be  not  well  founded,  and  I  shall 
with  real  pleasure  retract  any  errours  of  the  head  or  of 
the  pen,  which  are  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  severity 
of  criticism  or  the  sincerity  of  friendship.  I  profess 
not  to  have  minutely  examined  the  whole  question 
about  the  authorship  of  Junius,  or  about  the  parti*- 
tsular  claims  of  Sir  rhilip  Francis;  I  want  the  lei^ 
sure,  not  the  inclination  to  pursue  the  enquiry  — 
but  I  have  attended  to  certain  points  in  the  contro- 
rersy,  and  I  have  viewed  with  an  impartial  eye  the 
principal  claims  of  Sir  Philip,  intermingling  obser- 
vations on  the  claims  of  other  persons.  On  a  future 
occasion  I  shall  extend  my  researches  and  supply 
any  present  deficiencies,  more  intent  on  investigatmg 
the  truth,  than  on  maintaining  an  opinion ;  and  in 
forming  any  opinion,  desirous  to  support  it  by  fair 
inferences  and  right  conclusions  and  undeniable 
facts,  rather  than  by  ingenious  conjectures  and  Athe-> 
nian  sophistry  and  imperfect  statements.  My.  en- 
deavours have  not  been  fruitless :  for  honourable 
and  well-informed  and  wise  men  have  intimated  their 
great  sati^ustion  with  the  arguments  for  rejecting 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  they  have  encou- 
raged me  to  continue  my  exertions ;  and  they  have 
furnished  me  with  facts  and  circumstances  and  re- 
marks, which  will  be  employed  by  me,  when  my 
papers  undergo  the  proper  revision. 

FOyr.  24,  1827.  E.  H.  B. 
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A  FURTHER  REFUTATION 


Claimsc  of  »iv  ^Wi^  ftmuist. 


h  I  have  already  intimated  my  opinion  that  Iiand- 
writing  is  a  very  fiJlacious  critenon  for  determining 
the  authorship  of  Jdnius's  Letters ;  and  I  would  re- 
mark that  in  any  ordinary  case  proof  founded  on 
hand-writingy  though  generally  in  the  courts  of 
justice  consKlered  the  least  liable  to  suspicion,  is  of- 
ten in  the  courts  of  conscience  very  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  ^uilt.  It  ou^ht  in  no  case  of 
importance  to  be  received  as  satisfactory  proof  in 
Use^f  Uiouffh  it  may  justly  be  admitted  as  confirm- 
atory of  otner  evidence.  The  testimony  of  an  ac- 
complice, if  unconfirmed  by  other  witnesses,  is  re- 
jected, and  I  would  put  on  the  same  footing;  testimony 
of  this  kind :  let  it  be  regarded  as  a  colkteral,  not 
as  a  substantive  proof,  as  proving  amanuensisHship, 
not  authorship.  Cases  continuaUy  occur,  where  t£e 
personal  identity  of  a  prisoner  is  positively  sworn 
to  by  a  witness,  while  the  prisoner  himself  establishes 
the  fact  of  his  non-identity :  hence  I  desire  to  see 
courts  of  justice  governed  by  this  rule,  that  the  per- 
sonal identity  ola prisoner  should  not  be  admitted 
on  the  oath  of  a  prosecuting  witness,  iinless  the  iden* 
dty  should  be  shewn  by  corroboratii^  circumstances. 
Widi  what  propriety  can  a  court  of  justice  solemnly, 
but  from  mere  inspection,  declare  any  particular  Let- 
ter, produced  before  its  eyes,  to  be  the  composition 
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and  the  writins^  of  any  specific  individual,  unless  the 
court  has  satisfied  itself  that  no  other  individual  could 
write  a  very  resembling  hand  ?  For  what  crime  is 
more  common  than  the  forgery  of  hand^^writing? 
and  what  fraud  oftener  succeeds  in  eluding  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  persons  most  accustomed  to  see  the 
real  hand?  But  the  difficulty  of  judging  from  the 
hand-writiiig  in  the  case  of  Junius  is  ffreat  indeed ; 
1.  because  we  have  before  us  a  mere  fictitious  per- 
stmage,  2.  became  wie  hare  no-  evidence  to  shew 
that  all  the  iMters  of  Junius  were  written  in  one 
and  tlie  same  hand,  3.  because  we  have  no  proof  to 
siiew  that  if  that  were  the  case^  the  writing  is  not 
tlie  hand  of  some  amanuensis,  4.  because  it  is  an  un- 
ascertained point  whether  Junius,  (as  Mr.  Butler 
ill  his  ReminiscenceSy  1,  100.  thinks,)  of  did  not,  (as 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  370.  thinks,)  employ  an  amanuensis, 
5.  because  it  is  an  equally  undecided  point  whether 
if  any  amanuensis  were  employed,  he  did  or  did 
riot  convey  the  Letters  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Wood- 
fall?  6.  because  it  is  equally  an  undecided  point 
whether  the  writing,  to  whomsoever  the  hand  be»* 
longed,  was  a  real  or  a  disguised  hand?  This  branch 
of  the  question,  then,  is  involved  in  so  much  doubt  and 
difficulty,  that  all  reasoning  about  it  is  either  unsa- 
tisfectory  or  insecure;  and  1  must  strongly  impress 
on  the  reader  the  necessity  of  looking  at  it  With  the 
greatest  caution,  and  the  keenest  suspidon,  because 
the  advocates  for  particular  claims  appeal  to  hand- 
writing as  one  of  the  best  tests  for  detecting  the  au- 
thor ot  Junius.  I  have  remarked  that  any  argu- 
iment  in  favour  of  an'  individual,  grounded  on  this 
test,  will  have  jpiecutiar  and  striking  force,  if  the 
same  argumeritDe  riot  emjpfoy^^^  support  other 
claims;:  brit  that,  if  it  be  so  emrilbyed,  it  loses  much 
of  Its' ellfect,  and  half  of  iti^  valuer  its  strength  lies 
in  it$r  exclusive  adaptation  to  one  paifticular  claimant 
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Well,  how  stands  the  fact  in  respect  to  Jumus  ? 
Hie  acute  Mr.  Taylor  feels  no  doubt  and  is  tor- 
mented by  no  difficulty  in  identifyingthe  hand-writ- 
ing of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  the  patient 
Mr.  CJoventry  is  equally  well  convinced  that  Lord 
George  Sackville's  hand  is  the  same  as  the  myste- 
rious nand  of  Junius;  and  the  worthy  Dr.  Girdle- 
stone  triumphed  in  the  certainty  of  this  test,  and 
its  applicability  to  the  writing  of  General  Lee. 
Thus  the  argument  in  favour  ofone  hand-writing  is 
neutralised  by  the  argument  in  favour  of  another} 
and  such  is  our  perseverance  in  opinion,  our  blind- 
ness in  prejudice,  or  our  devotion  to  self-love,  that 
we  are  unable  to  discern  the  unsolid  foundation  of 
this  reasoning,  or  to  break  through  the  thick  mist 
before  our  eyes. 

L  Mr.  Butler  (in  his  Eeminiscences  1,  78.)  states 
that  a  Letter^  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  was 
detained  at  the  post-office  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  hand-writing  of  Junius.  "  Business 
having  carried  me  to  Ireland  in  1T76,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  from  Holyhead  j  on  my  return  he  in- 
formed me  that  my  Letter  had  been  stopped  at  the 
piost-office,  from  the  similarity  in  the  hana-writing  to 
■that  of  Junius.*' 

2.  Some  time  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  a 
"Clerical  gentleman  in  the  county  in  which  I  reside ; 
1  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  and  had  never 
exchanged  a  Letter  or  Note  with  him ;  on  the  arrival 
of  my  Letter  he  and  his  wife  were  perfectly  astonish- 
ed at  the  striking  resemblance,  which  they  found 
•between  my  hand-writing  and  the  hand-writii^  of 
the  lad/s  grandmother.  I  afterwards  visited  them 
at  theit  cottage,  and  they  then  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  me,  and  the  husband  declared  that,  if 
hehadbeensuddenly  called  into  a  court  of  justice, 
and  asked  by  some  learned  BarristerwheAeraLetter 
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bearing  iqv  sigpmture  was  not  in  tke  hand-wridngf 
of  his^mfe  8  grandmother,  he  should  have  replied  in 
the  affinnative. 

3.  On  Aug.  6.  1827,  I  was  favored  with  die 
the  company  of  a  leeal  friend  to  dinner.  I  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  Junius,  and  of  the  feUacy  of  ar- 
guments, drawn  from  hand-Mnriting.  He  informed  me 
that  he  some  years  ago  received  from  Messrs.  Le^h 
and  Sotheby,  of  the  Strand,  an  account  written,  by 
some  clerk  of  their  establishment,  in  a  hand  so  si- 
milar to  the  writing  of  his  uncle  living  in  Notting- 
hamshire, tliat  he  could  have  sworn  it  to  be  a  speci- 
men of  his  penmanship.  His  uncle,  from  a  little  de- 
fect in  Iiis  Iiand,  formed  certain  letters  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  a  similar  conformation  of  those  letters 
was  observed  in  the  communication  from  the  Strand. 

4.  ^^  I  am  gready  indebted  to  you  for  your  two 
additional  lSuts  on  the  subject  of  Junius,  which,  I 
frankly  acknowledge,  are  to  me  quite  unanswerable. 
At  the  same  dme  I  ought  also  to  own  that  I  have 
entered  very  little  into  the  quesdon.  Tired,  not 
persuaded,  I  used  to  listen  to  Dr.  Girdlestone's 
arguments  in  favour  of  General  Lee,  andl  had  lit* 
tie  other  feeling  on  the  subject  but  a  desire  to  get 
away  from  Junius,  the  General,  and  the  Doctor. 
As  a  strong  proof  of  the  justice  of  your  remark  how 
insecure  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  hand- 
writing alone,  I  recollect  one  evening,  after  Dr. 
Gurdlestone  had  given  me  a  part  of  a  jLetter  from 
General  Lee,  to  prove  his  point,  in  which  I  thought 
he  failed,  he  gave  me,  without  any  reference  to 
Juniui^;  another  from  Mrs.  Cooper,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
CkN^er,  our  Minister  h^re.^  and  the  coincidence  of 
the  autogiTf^pb  with  that  x>f  J^i,us.  was  more  striking 
than  can  easily  be  imagined.  .  1  have  the  Letter 
nowj.and  ho^e  I  shall  recollect  ^p  shew  it  to  you. 
I  have  ever  since  doubted  if  JuniySi  might  iiot  nave 
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employed  his  wife  as  Im  amanuensis.''  Exiract 
from  a  Letter  ofDawwa  Turner  Esq.  to  E.  JET.  B.^ 
dated  Yarmouth^  Sqd.  \%  1827. 

5.  From  my  amiable  and  valuable  friend^  Ge- 
neral Codsbume,  I  received  the  following  commu- 
nication. 

Shanganaghj  June  12»  1827. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

The  day  after  1  despatched  my 
last  Letter,  I  received  your's,  and  I  write  this  to 
inform  you  of  a  curious  circumstance  as  to  hand- 
writing proof,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what 
use  you  please  of  it. 

^^  A  few  months  ago  I  spent  some  days  in  the 
same  house  with  the  ex-Judge  Johnstone.  He  was 
prosecuted  in  London,  about  18  years  ago,  for  a 
libel  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  viz.  the  fiunous  Let- 
ter signed  Juvema^  and  published  in  Cobbett's 
Beffi^er.  Cobbett,  (as  he  was  allowed  to  do,)  gave 
up  the  MS.  Two  witnesses  swore  positively  that 
it  was  the  hand-writing  of  the  Judge,  and  it  did 
happen  to  be  very  like ;  and  he  was  found  g^ty. 
However,  he  was  not  odled  up  for  judgment,  and 
he  retired  from  the  bench  on  a  pension.  He  is  a 
man  of  strict  truth,  very  dever,  and  much  egteemedf 
and  he  assured  me. on  his  sacred  honour  thus :  — 

<  Well,  now  it  is  all  over,  I  declare  on  my  honour, 
^  I  not  only  never  wrote  a  line  or  a  word  of  it,  but 

<  I  may  say  I  never  composed  it.  I  neither  wrote 
*  it,  nor  published  it,  nor  was  privy  to  it  in  any  way.' 
And  yet  his  hand-Mnriting  was  positively  sworn  to. 
And  now  to  tell  you  how  this  happened. 

*^  Judge  Johnstone  was  for  many  years  in  the  ha- 
bit of  keeping  a  j|oumal,  and  privaUly  making  his 
remarks  on  polities  and  other  matters.  The  book 
lay  on  a  shelf  in  his  library  —  he  had  made  some 
comments  on  the  events  of  that  particular  ^»m6;  I 
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think  during  or  sooa  after  Ekimettfs  rebellion,  as  it 
was  called.  A  young  friend  on  a  visit  copied  many  of 
these  remarks,  witliout  the  Judge's  knowledge,  and 
he  was  afterwards  set  on  by  a  noble  lord  to  write 
against  Lord  H.,  as  I  tliink  Charles  Lloyd  ^^as  by 
the  Grenvilles  to  write  Junius^  and  he  wrote  and 
published  Juvertia,  certainly  having  taken  much  or 
many  hints  out  of  the  Judge's  journal.  When  the 
Judge  was  prosecuted,  the  young  man  came  and 
offered  to  avow  himself;  but  the  Judge  said  — '  No, 
^  they  cannot  prove  it  against  me,  and  if  you  avow^ 
^  they  may  go  the  length  to  say,  I  got  you  to  avow 
*  merely  to  screen  myself.'  This  and  some  other 
drcuimiicmcen  determined  the  Judge,  and  yet  he 
was  found  guilty ;  though,  as  you  now  see,  neither 
the  composer  nor  actual  writer  by  pen  and  ink,  nor 

1)nbli8her.  So  much  for  the  testimony  or  proof  of 
land-writing. 

<<  I  am  better  since  I  came  here,  but  still  very 
weak, 

**  Sincerely  your's, 

/  «  G.  Cockbume.** 
6.  «  The  writer,"  sajrs  Mr.  Taylor  p.  365., 
<<  knows  Sir  Philip  Francis  solely  as  a  public  man ; 
and  was  even  unacquainted  with  his  handr-writrng 
till  this  work  was  in  the  press.  Since  then  he  has 
seen  it,  and  he  can  assure  the  reader  that  it 

RESEMBLES  IN  EVERY  RESPECT  THE  HAND-WRITING 
OF  JUNIUS.  THE  CHARACTERS  HAVE  THE  SAME 
PECULIAR  SHAPES,  AND  A  GENERAL  LIKENESS  IS 
VISIBLE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT,  IN  SPITE  OP  THE  DISGUISE. 

In  the  construction  of  the  private  Notes,  there  is  a 
singular  degree  of  uniformity ;  they  usually  begin 
without  the  ceremony  of  an  address,  though  written 
in  the  first  person^  and  conclude  without  signature, 
as  in  the  Notes  to  Wood&ll ;  but  where  the  signa* 
ture  is  added,  it  generally  consists  of  the  initials 
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P»  F.  wUh  a  strdoff  dafish  of  the  f>eti  above  and  be- 
^loW)  exactly  like  tae  signature  C.  in  thefao-smik 
of  Junius*  These  particulars  are  mentioned,  lest 
it  should  be  thought  that  tlie  hand-writing  is  dissi- 
Buiar,  and  that  for  this  reason  a  specimen  is  not 
given*  FaoM  the  importance  attached  ix) 
EVIDENCE  OF  THAT  KIND,  it  canuot  be  supposed 
that  pains  were  not  taken  to  obtain  it,  but  no  piece 
of  writing  of  sufficient  length,  and  early  enough  in 
point  of  time,  could  easily  be  met  with.  This 
notice  may  perhaps  draw  from  some  friendly  quar- 
ter the  proper  documents.  For  these,  however,  tlte 
writer  is  less  anxious,  because  he  was  not  guided 
in  his  own  inquirv  by  any  such  assistance.  He 
considered  the  subject  as  a  question  of  history,  of- 
fording  ajbir  field  for  literary  investigaiion  ;  and  if 
he  has  not  made  good  his  cause  in  an  honoulrabl^ 
maxuier  by  the  aid  (^  books  akne,  he  will  be  con- 
tented to  lose  it/' 

These  concluding  observations  of.  Mr.  Taylor  do 
him  great  honour,  and  I  must  owii  that  what  he 
has  said  on  the  subject  of  hand-writing  is  sufficiently 
.discreet,  though  he  is  too  confident  as  to  the  ideiv- 
tity  between  the  hand  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  The  following  statement  with  the  sub- 
joined remarks  affinrd  a  memorable  instance  not  only 
of  tiie  uncertainty  of  all  reasoning  on  this  subject, 
but  also  of  the  feUacy  of  supposing,  1.  that  Sir  Phil- 
lip Francis  alone  wrote  a  hand  exactly  resembling 
the  writing  of  Junius,  and  2.  that  he  is,  therefore;, 
4>y  this  argument  aWne^  identified  with-  Junius, 
lor,  if  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  who  is  the  most  dis^- 
tsngidshed  collector  of  autographs,  was  deceived  ip 
respect  to  the  hand«*writing  of  Sir  Philip  Franeis) 
who  will  henceforth  vulture  either  to  rely  on  the 
perfeet  identity  of  writing  in  Junius  and  Sir  Philip 
Francas,  or  even  to  consider  such  an  argu^n^nt  Iq 
any  catse  entitled  to  much  weight  ? 
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7.  *<  Mr.  Valpy  may  probably  kare  toM  you  that 
at  the  time,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  he  iras 
eood  enough  to  give  me  your  Letter  to  Mr.  Uvedak 
/Vice  upon  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Frands  to  the 
authorsnip  of  Junius,  in  consequence  of  my  stating 
to  him  a  singular  circumstance,  which  it  is  right 
you  should  know,  and  I  vnll  therefore  talce  the  li- 
berty of  here  mentioning  it,  even  at  the  haa^rd  of 
a  repetition.  The  very  evening  before  I  dined 
vnth  Mr.  Valpy,  I  had  passed  with  Mr.  Upcott, 
who  shewed  me  the  Garrick  Papers,  and  while 
turning  them  over,  said,  —  *  Here  is  a  Letter  of 

*  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know  the  hand-writ- 

*  ing.'  I  instantly  replied,  —  *  It  is  from  Sir  Philip 
Francis,'  and  I  would  idmost  swear  to  it :  it  was  the 
original  Letter  from  Junius  to  Garrick.  Those 
from  Junius  to,Woodfall  I  have  never  seen,  but, 
according  to  the  facsimile^  the  autograph  is  quite 
different  I  give  you  the  &ct  without  comment 
and  you  will  draw  from  it  what  conclusion  you  think 
fit  Your  own  arguments,  I  frankly  admit,  are  to 
me  incontrovertible  on  the  opposite  side."  Extrad 
Jroma  Letter  ofDawwa  Turner^  Esq.  to  E.  EL  B. 

dated  YarmouOi^  April  12,  1827. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  I  applied  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Coventry,  who  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Upcott  His  answers  to  my  interrogatories 
shew,  1.  that  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  was  misteken  in 
the  identity  of  the  hand  with  the  writing  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis;  2.  that  the  Letter  in  question  is  a  copy 
from  the  original,  which  is  in  Mr.  Woodfall's  pos- 
session ;  Si  that  it  was  written  by  Mr  Woodmll's 
Attorneys  who  lived  in  PatemosteiwRow.  But  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  before  him 
Mr.  Coventry's  own  words: — *^  Mi^.l5,  1827.  1 
have  seen  the  origiiiid  Letter  that  Junius  sent  to 
Garrick,  or  rather  I  have  seen  a  cofy  of  it  made  by 
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Jttiiius's  order.  The  original  was  retained  by  Wood- 
&U.    Th£  hand-writino  is  unlike  that  of 
Francis  or  Junius.    It  is  in  Mr.  Upcott's  pos« 
session^  as  well  as  Garrick's  rough  draught  of  an 
answer.     The  composition  does  (Smrick  great  ere* 
dit,  being  tlie  best  Letter  I  ever  read  from  the  pen     f 
of  that  ^eat  man."     «  July  10,  1827.    To  return     I 
to  Garrick,  you  ask  me  if  my  assertion  of  Junius's     \ 
Letter  to  the  great  actor  being  in  Mr,  WoodfeU's     I 
possession,  is  founded  on  &ct  ?    To  which  I  reply, 
it  is  —  1  have  handled  it  and  read  it  at  Mr.  Wood-     > 
&lPs  house.     I  have  also  read  the  copy  in  Mr.  Up- 
cott's possession."     "  July  26, 1827.    "  It  was  Mr. 
Wooofall's  lawyer,  who  hved  in  Paternoster-Row^ 
that  copied  Garrick's  Letter  in  Mr.  Upcott's  pos- 
session." 

II.  The  introduction  of  Garrick's  name  remind*--  - 
me  to  gpratify  the  reader  by  laying  before  him  a  very 
different  Letter  of  Junius  to  Gmrick,  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken  in  Mr.  Woodfall's  edition  of  Junius^ 
and  which  Mr.  Wood&ll  never  saw  till  1  sent  it  for 
his  inspection  through  Mr.  Coventry.  Mr.  Wood- 
fall,  then,  has  no  documents  to  proVe,  and  no  recol- 
lections to  disprove,  its  genuineness.  Perhaps  some 
of  my  readers  may  be  able  to  point  out  the  source 
whence  it  was  obtained;  and  that  will  guide  us  as 
to  the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of  it.  I  can 
discern  in  it  no  marks  of  imitation  —  it  supplies  no 
materials*  for  argument  against  its  own  genuineness 
and  authenticity — the  imperfection  of  the  date  and 
the  signature,  so  characteristic  of  Junius,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  intelligence  about  Mr,  Ramus» 
actually  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  edition  of 
Woodfidl,  and  by  the  Beminigcmces  of  Mr.  Butler^ 
are  solid  reasons  for  believing  in  both  the  genuine- 
ness and  the  authenticity,  while  the  brevity  of  the 
composition  implies  an  original  pen,  because  an  imi^ 
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tator  would  have  been  so  much  pleased  widi  t&e  ex* 
ercise  of  his  talent,  that  *<  the  excursions  of  his  ge* 
nius  "  would  have  been  "  immense," —  copious  in  no- 
velty of  thought,  and  redundant  in  prodigality  of 
phrase,  "  his  imperial  fancy  would  have  laid  all  na- 
ture under  tribute,  and  have  collected  riches  from 
every  scene  of  the  creation,  and  every  walk  of  art  ;"* 
Archilochean  in  bitterness  of  expression,  andwield- 
ingthe  lightning  of  heaven  with  a  god-like  arm. 

The  Letter  was  found  in  a  copy  ot  Junius  belong- 
ing to  the  late  T.  Park,  Esq.  the  celebrated  anti- 
Sparian  —  he  had  cut  it  out  ota newspaper,  but  un- 
brtunately  has  omitted  to  furnish  tne  date  of  the 
newspaper.  — 
.--"^  "  Garrick  and  Junius, 

"  A  curious  political  Anecdote. 
"  At  the  close  of  Junius's  political  warfare,  Mr. 
Garrick  received  a  -Note  in  his  dressing-room  from 
the  present  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  Woo<5all,  inform- 
ing nim  that  the  Public  Advertiser  of  that  day  con- 
tamed  the  last  Lettsr  that  would  be  puUished  by 
that  very  celebrated  writer.  Convinced  that  the 
tidings  of  such  ah  event  would  be  highly  acceptable 
at  Buckingham  House,  Mr.  Grarrickmstantly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ramus,  then  royal  factotum^  as  follows :  — 
<  My  dear  Ramus, 

<  Junius  writes  no  more  ! 
*  Your's  ever  truly, 

'  D.  G.' 
*'  Mr.  Ramus,  as  may  be  supposed,  lost  not  a 
moment's  time  in  conveying  this  agreeable  intelli- 
gence to  the  Sovereign's  ear,  and  that  with  the  ut- 
most privacy:  notwithstanding  which,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, to  his  unspeakable  astonishment,  received  the 
Mlowing  Letter  the  next  Aay,  intheufenlica/Aanef- 

•  The  Rev.  Robt.  Hairs  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
#.49.ed.7th. 
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writing  of  Junius ;  for  which  extraordiiiary  circton- 
stance  he  was  unable  to  account  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

"  Copy. 

*  Monday. 
*  Sir, 

Your  prudential  habits  might  have 
'  prevented  you  from  becoming  the  unnecessary  in- 
'  telligencer  of  my  desig:ns.  I  stood  not  in  need  of 
'  your  offices  to  proclaim  my  intentions.     Probably 

*  the  measure  was  suggested  by  some  personal  va- 

*  nity :  in  that  case  you,  shall  not  long  remain  ungra- 

*  tified;  for  having  done  with  the  baneful  politics  of 
^  Princes,  I  have  now  full  leisure  to  descend  to  the ' 
^  mimic  monarchs  of  the  stage. 

JUNIUS.'" 

I  ought  not  in  justice  and  cimdour  to  omit  the 
fact,  noticed  to  me  by  Mr.  Coventry,  that,  while 
the  Garrick  papers  contain  a  copy  of  that  Letter  of 
Junius,  whicn  is  published  in  Wood&ll's  edition, 
together  with  a  copy  of  Garrick's  answer,  no  trace 
is  found  of  the  aoove-mentioned  Letter  of  Junius 
addressed  to  that  eminent  actor,  and  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rick seems  carefully  to  have  preserved  all  the  Letters 
and  Notes,  which  were  sent  to  him  by  distinguished 
diaracters.     But  that  die  reader  may  exercise  his 
own  judgment,  I  will  set  before  him  me  matter  eon-^ "] 
tained  in  Woodfali's  edition.    Jumi»  concludes  a    1 
private  Letter  to  WoodfeJl  dated  Friday  Nav.Qy    \ 
1771.  with  this  postscript;    "  (Secret)    Beware  of    , 
David  Garrick.     He  was  sent  to  pump  you,  and 
went  directly  to  Richmond  to  tell  the  King  Irshould 
write  no  more."     The  editor  of  the  work  presents 
us  with  this  explanatory  iwte :  —  "  Garrick  had  re- 
ceived a  Letter  from  Woodfall  just  before  the  afaov^ 
Note  of  Junius  was  sent  to  the  printev,  in  wliich 
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Garriek  was  tdd,  in  (xmfidiBncey  that  tbere  were  some 
doubts  whether  Junius  would  continue  to  write  much 
longer.  Grarrick  flew  with  the  intelligence  to  Mr. 
Ramus,  one  of  the  pages  to  the  King,  who  immedi- 
ately conveyed  it  to  his  Majesty^  at  that  time  re- 
siding^ at  Richmond,  and  from  the  peculiar  sources 
of  information,  that  were  open  to  this  extraordinary 
writer,  Junius  was  apprizea  of  the  whole  transaction 
on  the  ensuing  mornmg,  and  wrote  the  above  post- 
script, and  the  Letter  that  follows  it,  inconsequence." 
«  To  Mr.  David  Garriek. 

«  Nov.  10,  ITTl. 

**  I  am  very  exactly  informed  of  your  impertinent 
inquiries,  ana  of  the  information  you  so  busily  sent 
to  Kichmond,  and  with  what  triumph  and  exultation 
it  was  received.  I  knew  every  particular  of  it  the 
next  day.  Now  mark  me,  vagabond  —  Keep  to 
your  pantomines,  or  be  assured  you  shall  hear  of  it. 
Meddle  no  more,  thou  busy  informer !  It  is  in  my 
power  to  make  you  curse  the  hour,  in  which  you 
dared  to  interfere  with 

JUNIUS." 

Junius  adds  in  the  Letter  to  Wood&ll :  —  ^<  I 
would  send  the  above  to  Garriek  directly,  but  that 
I  would  avoid  having  this  hand  too  commonly  seen. 
Oblige  me,  then,  so  much  as  to  have  it  copied  in 
any  hand,  and  sent  by  the  penny-post,  that  is,  if 
you  dislike  sending  it  in  your  own  writing." 

Now  every  reader  of  taste  will  prefer  the  unac- 
knowledged Ldter  of  Junius  to  this  one  admitted 
into  Woodfall's  edition;  as  having  more  delicate 
and  dignified  reproof,  and  at  the  same  time  iQore 
pointed  energy  of  style  and  more  concentrated  es- 
sence of  satire.  But  one  difficulty  occurs,  and  that 
is  how  it  happened  that  there  were  two  Letters  of 
Junius  to  Garriek  on  the  same  occasion,  containing 
the  same  matter,  but  differently  worded?    This  of 
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itself  seems  to  imply  that,  if  the  one  was  real,  the 
other  was  forged,  and  in  that  case  the  one  published 
by  Woodfidl  will  have  a  better  claim  to  be  considered 
genuine  and  authentic.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  not 
probable,  that  Junius,  after  having  sent  the  one  to 
WoodMl,  penned  the  other,  which  may  not  have 
been  forwarded  to  Garrick  by  either  Junius  or 
Woodfidl,  and  may  yet  in  some  way  or  other  have 
crawled  into  a  Newspaper,  whence  Mr.  Park  ex- 
tracted it 

Mr.  Butler  in  his  Bemin^cences  1, 77.  inserts  a 
private  Letter,  which  he  in  July  1799.  addressed  to 
a  friend,  who  without  permission  inserted  it  in  the 
Anti'Jacolnn  Beview  for  that  year.    This  Letter 
details  the  conversations  between  Mr.  Butler  and 
Mr.  Wilkes,  which  passed  between  the  years  1776. 
and  1784.  He  in  p.  82.  says :  —  "  We  also  believed 
in  the  story  that  while  Garrick  was  writing  a  Note 
to  Mr.  Ramus,  or  some  other  of  the  pages,  Wood- 
fidl, or  some  one  from  him,  came  in  and  informed 
him  that  Junius  intended  writing  no  more;  that 
Garrick  mentioned  this  circumstance  in  the  Note  ; 
and  that  almost  instantly  after  the  JVbfe  was  sent,  a 
thundering  Letter  came   from  Junius  to  Garrick', 
abusing  him  for  making  free  with  his  name.*'    Mr. 
Butler,  then,  agrees  wiUi  the  account  extracted  from 
Mr.  Park's  copy  of  Junius  and  with  Woodfidl's 
edition  in  representing  Ramus  to  have  been  the 
person  addressed  by  G&rrick,  but  he  differs  from 
Woodfidl's  edition  in  assigning  too  early  a  period, 
after  Garrick's  Letter  to  ttamus,  to  Junius's  Letter 
to  Garrick,  and  this  difference  is  important,  because 
it  magnifies  the  miracle ;  and  he  differs  from  Wood- 
fidl's  edition,  as  well  as  Mr.  Park's  printed  extract, 
in  stating  that  Garrick's  communication  to  Ramus 
contained  other  matter  and  was  not  sent  on  this 
specific  account. 

M 
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But,  f  sodifficult  is  it  to  arrive  at  plain  truth  even  in 
triflingthings !)  there  isanother  story  connected  with 
Junius's  L&erUi  Garrick,  relatedin  Mr.  W.  Seward's 
Amscdotes  of  some  Distinguished  Persons^  2, 422. 
*^  Mr.  Garrick  had  been  told  that  no  more  of  Junius 
would  appear  in  the  Public  Advertiser.    He  men-r 
tioned  to  a  nobleman  about  court  what  he  had  heard. 
Junius,  who  had  eyes  everywhere,  was  informed 
that  Crarrick  had  given  this  intelligence.  He  caused 
a  Zettier  to  be  sent  to  him  at  the  theatre,  just  as  he 
was  going  upon  the  sta^e,  to  play  one  of  his  great 
parts,  hinting  to  him  mat  he  might  well  be  con- 
tented plausu  sui  gaudere  theatri,  and  not  interfere 
in  politics.     The  Letter  produced  its  effect,  and 
this  wonderful  actor  for  once  played  ill."     These 
Anecdotes  were  first  published  in  the  European  Ma^ 
^izinefor  Oe^.lT89.  under  the  title  of  JDrossiana^  and 
in  two  volumes  separately  underthe  title  of  Anecdotes 
in  1794.  and  three  more  volumes  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years :  and  in  1799.  two  more  under  the 
title  of  Biographiana,  The  writer  was  a  most  amia- 
ble and.  intelligent  and  accurate  man,  the  friend  of 
Johnson  and  the  schoolfellow  of  Parr.     It  should 
seem,  then,  that  Mr.  Butler  learnt  his  story  between 
1776.  and .  1784.,  and  that  Mr.  Seward  learnt  his 
story  prior  to   1789.     Here  we  have  a  nobleman 
substituted  for  Ramus;  but  this  may  have  been  the 
imintentional  substitution  of  the  person,  from  whom 
Mr.  Seward  received  the  account.     Here  too  we 
have  mention  made  of  a  Letter  to  Garrick  written 
on  the  very  same  occasion  <  as  that  refecred  to  in 
Woodfall's  edition.  Park's  printed  extract,  and  Mr. 
Butler's  MeminiscenceSy  but  purposely  delivered  at 
a  time  best  calculated  to  distract  the  mind  of  Gar- 
rick ;  whereas  it  appears  from  Woodfall's  edition 
that  credit  is,  by  Mr.  Seward's  story,  given  to  Ju-^ 
nius  for  a  deep  manceuvre,  of  which  Junius  ivas 
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innooent,  though  the  iMer  might  by  accident  have 
been  thus  opportimely  deliverra.  A  haim  quoti^ 
tion  is  also  assigned  to  Junius,  which  does  not  ap» 
pear  in  either  copy  of  Junius's  Letter^  as  given  in 
Woodfall's  edition,  or  as  given  in  Park's  printed 
extract.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Seward  as  to  the 
opportune  delivery  of  the  Letter  to  Garriek,  and 
its  instantaneous  effect  on  the  mind  and  its  visible 
effect  on  the  acting  of  Garrick,  is  unaffected  by 
either  of  the  other  accounts.  Finally,  we  may  re- 
mark that  we  have  copies  of  two  Letters  as  actually 
addressed  by  Junius  to  Garrick  on  one  and  the  same 
occasion,  both  warranted  as  genuine  and  authentic, 
and  one  referred  to  by  a  respectable  writer  as  used 
on  the  very  same  occasion,  and  as  equally  genuine 
and  authentic.  Such  is  the  certainty  of  human 
affairs,  such  the  truth  of  human  narratives,  such 
the  accuracy  of  human  minds,  and  such  the  correct- 
ness of  human  logic ! 

III.  In  arming  on  literary  questions  of  this  kind, 
the  public  mmdis  often  turned  to  points,  which  are 
either  almost  irrelevant  to  the  case,  or  urged  with 
too  much  zeaL  Numerous  coincidences  in  respect  to 
thought  and  style,  notions  and  opinions,  views  and 
doctrmes,  may  be  traced  between  Junius  and  any 
great  man  like  Burke ;  and  he  who  is  at  the  pains  of 
collecting  them,  conceives  that  he  has  establinhed 
Ids  hypothesis  in  favour  of  a  particular  individual ; 
wonders  that  any  person,  to  whom  he  has  submitted 
his  evidence,  can  entertain  any  doubt  about  the 
identity;  and,  though  hef  has  not  examined  the 
contrary  evidence,  is  ready  to  maintain  his  opinion 
at  the  point  of  the  pen,  and  sometimes.  Indian- 
like, to  run  a  muck  at  all  he  meets  in  the  field  of 
argument  This  is  the  fatal  mistake,  into  which 
A&.  Taylor  has  fidlen  about  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and 
others  liave  fedlen  into  a  similar  mistake  in  advo- 

m3 
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eating  odiiHr  daims.  In  order  to  shew  ihe  general 
insufficiency,  of  certain  reagoning  about  the  ioentitir 
of  Junius,  and  the  little  credit  miich  is  due  to  ihucn 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  reasoning  about  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
I  shall  produce  a  few  quotations  to  prove  that  sudi 
arguments  have  been  adduced  to  favour  the  claims 
of  Burke,  and  yet  Mr.  Taylor  hiniself  has  rejected 
those  very  arguments  as  insufficient  testimony. 

1.  "iJvery  reader  of  Junius  remembers  with 
what  aa  unrelenting  severity  he  has  attacked  the 
Scotch  in  aU  parts  of  his  writings.  It  is  needless 
to  go  into  any  detail  of  his  motives  here;  but  it 
cannot  be  irrelevant  to  riiow,  that  Mr.  Burke  also 
spoke  of  them  sometimes  with  no  ^eater  respect 
This  will  be  evident  from  apassage  m  ^  Letter  ttom 
hun  to  Thomas Bui^h,  Esq.  in  1780.:  — «  To  this^ 

*  influence,  (the  overbearing  influence  of  the  crown,) 

*  the  principle  of  action,  the  prindple  of  policy, 

*  and  the  principle  of  union  of  tne  present  mmority 

<  are  opposed.    These  principles  of  the  opposition 

<  are  the  only  thing,  which  preserves  a  single  symp- 

*  tom  of  life  in  the  nation.    That  opposition  is  com- 

*  posed  of  the  far  greater  part  of  me  independent 
^  property  and  indep^adent  rank  of  the  kingdom ; 
^  of  whatever  is  most  untainted  in  character,  and  of 

*  whatever  ability  remains  unextinguished  in  the 
^  people,  and  of  all  which  tends  to  draw  the  atten- 
^  tion  of  foreign  countries  upon  this.    It  is  now  in 

<  its  final  and  conclusive  struggle.  It  has  to  Strug- 
^  gle  against  a  force,  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  it  is  not 
'  equal  2%6  wlude  kingdom  qf  Scotland  ranges  with 
'  the  venal,  the  unprincipled^  and  the  wrong^princv- 
^  pled  of  this  ;  and  if  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  thinks 
^  proper  to  pass  into  the  same  camp,  we  shall  cer- 
^  tainly  be  obliged  to  quit  the  field.'  Such  a  passage 
as  this  requires  no  comment."  Mr.  Roche's  Inquiry 
concerning  the  AtOhor  qf  the  LMers  of  Junine, 
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p.  269.  Kj  thto,  the  identity  of  J.unias  with  a  parti-^ 
cttlar  character  be  determined  by  his  antipathy  to 
the  Scotch,  Dr.  Johnson  will  be  best  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  having^composed  the  Liters  of  Junius  ! 

*  2. «  The  new  Editor  (of  Junius,) "  says  Mr.  Roche 
p.  273.9  "  infers  from  the  following  pass^e  in  one 
of  the  private  Letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Wood&U, 
that  he  could  not  be  much  less  than  50  years  of  age. 
^  After  hng  experience  of  the  worlds*  says  he,  ^  I  af* 

*  firm  before  God,  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was 
^  not  unhappy.'  There  is  another  passage  of  a  si- 
milar tendency  in  one  of  his  Letters  io  Mr.  Wilkes, 
written  about  the  same  time,  (towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1771.)  where  he  says:  —  *  Many  thanks 
^  for  your  obliging  offer ;  but  alas !  my  age  and  figure 

*  would  do  but  little  credit  to  my  partner.'  Junius^ 
to  prevent  suspicion,  may,  as  in  this  last  pa88aj|;e» 
pretend  that  he  was  older  than  be  really  was ;  but 
It  does  not  follow  firom  the  former  that  he  could  not 
be  much  less  tiban  50.  Mr.  Burke,  at  that  time, 
was  just  41  years  old ;  and  when  we  consider  his 
penetration,  sagacity,  talent  for  observation,  and 
the  great  knowkdge  of  the  world,  which  he  is  well 
known  to  have  possessed  at  that  time,  after  having 
mixed  for  about  20  years  m  London  with  all  classes 
of  people,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  him 
mentioning  his  long  experience  of  the  worid  at  an  age 
when  we  must  be  satisfied  he  knew  more  of  it  than 
most  men  do  at  the  end  of  the  longest  life,"  From 
these  passages  of  Junius  Mr.  Roche  draws  an  infer- 
ence in  fevour  of  Burke,  while  Mr.  Taylor,  as  we 
have  seen,  thinks  ^^  thatfrom  the  words  in  question  no 
positive  inference  can  be  drtiwn  with  respect  to  the 
writer's  age ;  and  that,  if  it  be  allowed  to  extract 
conclusions  at  this  rate,  the  most  contradictory 
opinions  may  be  supported,"  though  he  himself 
from  passages  of  an  opposite  tendency,  hesitates 
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BOt  to  infer  the  youth  oiF  Junius,  When  we  fin^ 
the  same  passages  made  to  uphold  different  opinions, 
it  is  hiffh  time  to  abandon  them  as  affording  no  solid 
ground  for  any  opinion ! 

3.  "  There  is  another  respeet/'  says  Mr.  Roche* 

p.  273.,  ^^  in  which  Burke's  situation  corresponds 

exactly  to  that  of  Junius.    Whoever  Junius  was,  it 

is  clear  that  he  must  have  resided  almost^constantly . 

in  London,  or  in  its  vicinity,  during  the  time  of  his 

corre^ondence  with  Mr.  Woodfall.    This  will  be 

^  -—evident  from  an  examination  of  the  dates  of  his 

Letters.     His  last  Junius  appeared  on  Jan.  21st, 

^....,.,.W72,;  and  the  last  of  all  his  Letters  in  the  PtAHc 

u.^  Advertisety  under  the  signature  of  Nemesis,  was  on 

I  '^  May  12th,  of  the  same  year.     Between  Jan.  21st, 

j      and  May  12th,  1772.  he  wrote  eleven  private  IjCi^ 

[     ters  to  Mr.  Woodfidl.     After  that  date  it  is  not' 

"^  known  that  he  ever  wrote  to  him  more  than  once, 

and  that  was  on  Jan.  19, 1773.  after  a  silence  of  more 

than  eiffht  months.    If  any  Letters  passed  between 

them  afterwards,  all  traces  of  the  correspondence 

«B«  lost.    His  Loiters,  signed  Jvmns,  took  up  exactly 

a  period  of  three  years ;  all  his  public  Letters,  under 

this  and  various  other  signatures,  somewhat  more 

than  five.     Now  what  serves  in  a  particular  manner 

to  identify  Burke  with  Junius,  is  that  during  the 

time  the  latter  wrote,  the  former  resided,  (wkn  the 

exception  of  a  few  short  visits  into  the  country,) 

x^onstantly  in  London,  or  in  its  vicinity.     And  it  is 

not  a  little  remarkable,  though  hitherto  unnoticed, 

that  Burke  went  over  to  France  in  the  summer  of 

1772.  immediately  after  Junius  ceased  to  write  in 

the  PiMic  Advertiser.     It  was  after  his  return,  that 

he  took  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 

beginning  of  ]  773.,  when  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 

Protestant  Dissenters  was  under  discussion,  to  point 

out  to  the  attention  and  vigilant  jealousy  of  Parlia^ 
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meat,  those  plans  for  the  subversion  of  all  order^ 
religion,  and  government,  which,  even  at  this  time, 
he  perceived  to  be  rapidly  hastening  towards  matu«* 
rity  in  France.**  Now  it  so  happens  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  used  a  similar  argument  in  favour  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  and  thus  the  one  neutralises  the  other. 
4.  "  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  pp.  84-5.  of 
this  Inquiry^  says  Mr.  Rocke  p.  280.,  "  he  will  find 
one  example  of  the  use  of  the  same  mode  of  expres- 
sion both  by  Burke  and  Junius ;  and  although  there 
is  no  species  of  proof,  of  which  it  would  be  easier 
for  me  to  give  numerous  examples,  a  few  must  suf- 
fice for  the  present.  '  This  cur  plays  fast  and  loascj 
just  as  I  bid  him,'  Junius  2,490.  '  They  put  states- 
men and  magistrates  into  an  habit  of  playmg  foLSt 
and  loose  wiSi  the  laws,'  Burke  10, 2T.  To  open 
himself  upon  a  topic,  or  to  lay  it  open,  was  a  favour- 
ite expression  witli  Mr.  Burke.  '  It  is  worth  while 
to  lay  this  affair  a  little  more  operiy  Junius  3,14. 
*  You  had  all  that  matter  ftdly  opened  at  your  bar,* 
Burke  3, 45.  *  Which  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  open 
somewhat  more  largely,'  3,49.  '  Permit  me  U)  open 
myself  a  little  on  this  subject,'  145.  In  his  speech 
on  American  taxation,  he  says, '  I  shall  therefore  open 
myself  fully  on  that  important  and  delicate  subject' 
^  I  see  no  medium  between  such  a  temporary  aecom- 
modationand  either  the  miseries  of  civil  bloodshed,  er 
the  established  tranquillity  of  servitude^  Junius  3,274. 
Burke  has  ^  ^  dismal,  cold,  dead  uniformity  ofser^ 
vitude,^  3,T0.  Similar  also  is  the  phrase,  ^  to  sink  into 
ihedeadreposeof  despotism,^  at  the  end  of  his  Thoughts 
on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents.  *  If  eel  warmly 
on  this  subfect,  and  I  express  myself  as  I  feel,'  Burke 
3,195.  *  This  is  the  language  of  my  hearty'  says 
Junius,  ^  it  comes  home  to  us  cJl*  '  Whether  those 
measures  are  supported  openly  by  the  power  of  go- 
vernment or  mashed  under  the  forms  of  a  court  of 
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justice^  Junius  1,60.  ^  Tht  act  prquxres  a  sort  (^ 
mashed  proceeding^  nothonaurabk  totiiejtistice  of  the 
Mngdomj  and  by  no  means  necessary  for  its  safety/ 
.  Burke  3, 138.  Alluding  to  a  project  of  the  ministry, 
that  the  crown  should  make  no  more  grants  of  land 
in  America,  Burke  talks  of  this  *  avarice  of  desolation, 
and  this  hoarding  of  a  royal  wilderness,'  3,  63.  Ju- 
nius, speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  rela- 
tive to  the  Nullum  Tempua  Act,  says,  —  *  It  seems 

*  that  they  had  hoarded  up  those  unmeaning  powers 

*  of  the  crown,'  etc.  3,  16.  Burke  shows  his  powers 
of  invention  frequently,  by  the  use  of  new  combi- 
nations of  language ;  so  does  Junius :  —  *  My  little 
^  share  in  this  m*eat  deliberation  oppressed  nie,' 
Burke  3,  26.  *  1  now  appear  before  you  to  make 
'  tarial,  whether  my  earnest  endeavours  have  been  so 

*  whMy  oppressed  by  the  weakness  of  my  abitUiea^  as 
**to  be  rendered  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  a  great 

*  trading  city,'  3,  8.  Speaking  of  the  desire  of  some 
of  those,  who  formed  Mr.  Pitt's  coalition-adminis- 
tration in  1766.,  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  says :  —  *  The 

*  other  party,  *    *    *  ,  seemed  rather  pleased  to  get 

*  rid  of  so  oppressive  a  support*  The  following 
examples  from  Junius  are  of  a  similar  nature :  ^-» 
^  Our  warmest  patriots  would  disclaim  m^as  a  bur^ 
<  den  to  their  hmest  ambiMon^*  2, 206.  '  The  house- 
^  list  of  directors  was  cursed  with  the  concurrence  of 

*  government^  and  even  the  miserable  Dingley 
«  could  not  escape  the  misfortune  of  your  Grace' spro- 

*  tectvoa^  1,  117.     *  Far  from  regretting  your  re-- 

*  treaty  they  assure  us  very  gravely  that  it  increases. 

*  the  strength  of  the  ministry.  According  to  this  way 
'  of  reasoning,  they  will  probably  grow  stronger 

*  and  more  fiQurishing  every  hour  they  exist;  tor, 
'  I  think,  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes,  in  which 
^  some  one  or  other  of  his  Majesty's  servants  does 
^  not  leave  them/o  improve  by  the  loss  of  his  assistance,* 
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2,104.  Mr.  Burke  remarks  in  the  same  spirit :  — 
^  On  the  principle  of  this  argument,  the  more  mis^ 
chiefs  we  suffer  from  any  administraiion,  the  mare 
cur  trust  in  it  is  to  be  confirmed!  Be  assured,  — 
rest  assured,  —  assuredly,  —  most  assuredlp, — de- 
pend  upon  it,-^  Idaidft  nmch,  —  in  my  poor  opinion^ 
—  lam  a  plain  man,  etc.  etc.  are  forms  of  express 
sion,  which  are  frequently  used  both  by  Burke  and 
Junius.  The  verb  to  propose  is  uniformly  and  im- 
properly used  by  both  instead  of  to  purpose.  ^  The 
use  proposed  to  be  made  of  it,'  says  Junius,  *  will 
be  the  subject  of  my  next  paper.'  He  should  have 
said  purposed,  that  is  intended.  ^  I  do  not,  (says 
Burke,)  open  them  here,  proposing  only  to  give  the 
reader  some  taste  of  the  difficulties,  that  attend  all 
capital  changes  in  the  constitution.'  *  For  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  benefits  proposed  by  the 
repeal  of  one  penal  law.'  And  again :  — <  K  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  be  the  cause  of  its  turbulence^ 
I  imagine  it  is  not  proposed  to  introduce  poverty  as 
a  constable  to  keep  the  peace.'  As  neither  of  them 
ever  departs  from  this  usage,  further  examples  are 
unnecessary.  Junius  uses  the  words :  —  •  What  is 
substantial  and  beneficial  in  a  trial  by  jury.'  ^  Bv 
this  act,'  says  Burke,  ^  so  construed  and  so  appliecl, 
almost  all  mat  is  substantial  and  beneficial  in  a  trial 
by  jury  is  taken  away  from  the  subject  in  the  colo- 
nies,' 3,  139.  It  is  needless  to  prosecute  this  topic 
further."  But  reasoning  of  the  same  sort  has  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  favour  of  Sir  PhiUp 
Francis,  and  if  Mr.  T.  conceives  that  it  has  no  force 
in  the  one  case,  he  must  excuse  me  from  admitting 
its  force  in  the  other. 

5.  *^  Burke  and  Junius  also  agree  in  another  par- 
ticular," says  Mr.  Roche  p.  2T8.;  "for  both  are 
frequently  hurried  by  the  force  and  rapidity  of  ge- 
nius into  a  mixture  of  plain  and  figurative  language, 

m3 
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and  a  confiisioii  of  metaplion,  whicli,  it  lias  been 
remarked,  a  slower  mind,  with  an  ordinary  recoUec- 
.  tion  of  common-place  precepts,  would  have  avoided. 
^  With  what  countenance  can  you,'  says  Junius  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  '  take  your  seat  at  the  Trea- 
sury«-Board,  or  in  Council,  when  you  feel  tlmt  every 
ciradating  whisper  is  atyour expense,  and  stabh 
vou  to  the  heart?'  *  Tiius,'  says  Burke,  *  are 
blown  away  ^  inset^  race  of  courtiy  falsehoods. 
Thus  perish  the  miserable  inventions  of  the  wretched 
runners  of  a  wretched  cause,  which  they  have  fly^ 
bhum  into  every  weak  and  rotten  part  of  the  coun* 

S,  in  vain  hope  that,  when  their  maggots  had' 
en  wing,  their  importunate  buzzing  might  sound 
something  like  the  public  voice.'"*  If  to  arguments 

•  One  instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in  Burke's  notice  of  Junius  has 
been  in  a  former  page  produced.  A  very  intelligent  friend  fiiyoured 
me  with  the  following  remarks  in  a  Letter  dated  March  19, 1827  : 
—  ^*  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Burke  in  p.  1 .  of  your  letter  ioMr, 
Uvedale  Price,  is  the  mixed  metaphor  so  obvious  as  you  consider 
it  to  be  ?  Having  finished  with  the  boar  of  the  forest,  the  writer 
may  then  be  supposed  to  speak  of  Junius  in  his  own  person:  <  For 
my  own  part'  etc.  The  new  metaphor  of  the  bird  of  prey  may  be, 
supposed  to  commence  at  the  words, '  But  while  I  expected  from 
his  daring  flight  'etc.  Whether  this  bird  is  real  or  fictitious, — ' 
whether  he  has  any  protot}^  in  nature,  or  is  the  mere  creation 
of  fancy,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  provided  the  attributes  of 
a  bird  be  consistently  preserved.  To  this  Letter  I,  on  March  30th, 
replied  :  —  "I  shall  be  glad  to  defend  Burke  about  the  mixed  me- 
taphor, if  [  can.  But  I  think  that  it  was  an  oversight.  Irishmen . 
are  very  liable  to  write  in  that  manner.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  defend  Burke  on  the  principle,  which  you  mention.  If  in  what 
preceded  the  mention  of  the  attributes  of  a  frtVd  by  himself,  he  had 
put  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  court-myrmidons,  in  which 
Junius  was  called  a  wild  boar,  then  I  would  admit  the  defence.  But 
Burke  is  throughout  speaking  in  his  own  name  :  the  wUd  hoar  is 
his  own,  as  well  as  the  bird,  A  man  might '  crouch '  beneath  the 
rage  of  a  wild  boar,  but  not  of  a  ravenous  bird;  and  this  is  a  fair 
argument  for  shewing  that  Burke  still  kept  in  mind  thetriU  boar, 
when  he  began  to  change  his  metaphor  to  a  ravenous  bird.  Dabb- 
ing a  man  '  against  a  rock '  is  better  suited  to  a  wild  boar's  strength 
than  to  a  ravenous  bird's,  so  that  by  th\s  argument  also  I  consider 
Burke  to  have  kept  in  mind  the  one  metaphor,  while  he  was  pur- 
ining  the  other.    I  think  that,  if  Burke  places  a  wild  boar  in  con- 
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of  this  sort  much  weight  is  to  be  attached,  We  shall 
be  able  to  enroll  Horace  among  the  combatants  for 
the  authorship  of  Junius  :  — 

uRiT  enim  fulgore  suoqui  pr^gravat  artes  etc. 

IV.  "  Though  Junius  was  evidently  a  friend  to 
Ireland/'  says  Mr.  Roche  p.  272.,  "  and  though  the 
wretched  mode,  in  which  that  country  was  ff overned, 
afforded  him  exhaustless  sources  of  attack  against 
the  ministry,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he 
never  enters  upon  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  at  large, 
but  only  toucnes  upon  them  incidentally.  When, 
however,  he  touches  upon  them,  it  is  clear  that  he 
does  so  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  a  san- 
guine friend.  It  strikes  me,  as  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  motive  of  Junius  for  abstaining 
so  generally  from  the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  was  an  ap-* 
prenension,  if  he  entered  upon  them  often  and  fully, 
that  this  circumstance  would  zo  far  towards  a  disco- 
very, by  strongly  identifying  him  with  Mr.  Burke." 
The  greater  probability,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  Ju- 
nius abstained  fr^m  entering  on  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land, 1.  because  he  wanted  leisure  to  do  justice  to 
so  prolific  a  subject,  2.  because  he  found  a  sufficient 
number  of  (hmestic  topics  to  occupy  his  pen,  3. 
because  his  object  was  to  effect  a  change  of  ministeT8,> 
and  he  was  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  point  by 
confining  his  attention  to  England,  the  English  Par- 
liament, the  English  ministers,  and  the  English 
Court.  If  he  had  been  disposed  to  ramble  in  quest 
of  subjects,  India  *  and  the  colonies  would  have  fur- 
test  with  men,  he  must  keep  to  the  attributes  of  a  wUd  boar,  to 
what  reaUy  occurs  in  nature  under  such  circumstances ;  and  so,  if 
he  compares  Junius  to  a  raoenous  bird,  and  makes  men  the  objects 
of  attack,  he  must  not  trayel  beyond  rature,  butkeep  to  the  pro* 
perties  and  the  powers  of  a  ravenous  hndy  and  his  metaphor  wiU 
lose  all  dignity  and  all  force,  if  the  bird  be  not  really  existing  in 
ature>  prototyped  in  the  omiUiological  creation." 

*  The  mention  of  India- brings  to  my  recollection  what  1  have 
in  a  former  page  said  about  VVarren  Uastuigs.     In  a  recent  cri- 
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nished  him  with  enough  and  to  spare.  When  suffi- 
cient and  adequate  motives  of  a  public  nature  cap 
be  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  Junius,  it  is  idle  to 
refer  to  a  private  and  personal  reason.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Roche  in  thinking  that  the  author  of  Junius  was 
an  Irishman. 

2.  "  It  was  my  intention  in  this  part  of  my  /»- 
quiry  to  prove  by  a  variety  of  expressions  taken  from 

tique  on  the  Correspondence  between  Dr.  French  Lawrence  and 
Mr.  Burke  the  following  judgment  is  passed:  — **  Warren  Has- 
tings had  a  ta^k  to  perform  in  India^  which  few  could  have  accom- 
plished,  and  none  without  incurring  shnilar  imputations.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  if  his  accusers  did  not  prove  his  guilt,  he  did 
not  prove  his  innocence.  Tl^is  is  true :  it  would  not  have  been 
practicable  to  prove  the  innocence,  abstractedly,  of  Hastings. 
His  constructive  innocence,  if  the  phrase  may  be  alk)wed,  resulted 
from  a  comprehensive  and  charitable  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  difficult  situation,  and  the  real  benefit,  whicU 

*  was  the  fruit  of  his  policy.  But  the  contemplation  of  isolated 
facts  produced  in  the  ardent  and  sanguine  mind  of  3nrkeji  imbued 
with  a  thorough  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  a  gust  of  indig- 
nation, which  hurried  him  along  in  defiance  of  the  cool  dicUites 
of  his  judgment.  Party-feelings  and  political  prejudices,  though 
they  did  not  generate,  yet  contributed  to  foster  his  resentment. 

'  His  late  biographer,  encomiast  as  he  is,  admits,  —  'that  it  is 
possible,  remembering  how  the  inquiry  was  approved  by  Mr.  Fox, 
that  some  latent  feeling  existed  of  indirectly  justifying  the. India- 
Bill,  by  exposing  more  fully  to  general  indignation  the  enormities 
that  measure  was  meant  to  correct' ;  though  he  considers  that  the 
great  and  direct  inducement  to  the  measure  was, — '  a  detestation 
of  any  thing  like  oppression  or  injustice  inherent  in  the  man.' 
This  is  doubtless  the  verdict  which  impartial  posterity  win  deliver. 

vA  late  historian,  (Mr.  MiU,)  has  taken  occasion,  from  the  con- 
djict  of  Burke  in  the  matter  of  Warren  Hastbgs,  to  say  that 
Burke's  mind  was  not  a  generalizing  mind — that  it  seldom  ascend- 
ed higher  than  individual  cases,  except  when  impelled  by  unusual 
circumstances.  This  is  an  unfair  estimate  of  the  character  of  that 
great  man,  whose  distinguishing  quality  was  the  faculty  of  gene- 
ralization. Mr.  Mill  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  very  error  he 
condemns,  by  making  an  induction  from  the  particular  case  of 
Mr.  Hastings  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Burke's  general  habits  of  in- 
telliect."  TA»  TiiMSy  Sept.  12, 1827.  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
what  Dr.  Johnson  says  on  this  subject :  — *^  1783.  We  talked  of 
the  accusation  against  a  gentleman  for  supposed  delinquencies  in 
India.  Johnson.  '  What  foundation  there  is  for  accusa^n  I 
know  not»  but  they  will  not  get  at  lum.    Where  bad  actions  are 
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the  Letters^  diat  Junius  must  have  been  an  Irish- 
man ;  and  then  to  show,  by  a  larffe  selection  of  ex- 
pressions, some  of  them  identicm,  others  analogous 
and  similar,  taken  from  the  writings  of  both,  that 
the  Letters  of  Junius  mnst  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Burke.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  illustrate  the 
former  point  by  one,  and  the  latter  only  by  a  few 
examples.  Junius,  speaking  to  Lord  North  of  Co- 
lonel Luttrell,  says :  —  *  1  protest,  my  Lord,  there 
^  is  in  this  young  man's  conduct  a  stram  of  prostitu- 
^  tion,  which,  for  its  singularity,  I  cannot  but  admire. 
<  He  has  discovered  a  new  line  in  the  human  cha- 
*  racter;  he  has  degraded  even  the  name  qf  Luttrell^ 
^  and  gratified  his  father's  most  sanguine  expeeta- 
V  tions.'  In  the  words  —  ^  he  has  degraded  even  the 
ni^e  of  Luttrell'  —  there  is  an  allusion,  which 
no  Englishman  understands,  and  a  severity,  there- 
fore, which  he  cannot  perceive.  The  name  of 
Luttrell  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  is  synonymQus. 
with  the  words  traitor  or  betrayer^  owing  to  a  tradi- 
tion, which  prevails  there  among  the  people,  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  treachery  of  an  officer  of  the 
name  of  Luttrell,  and  of  the  same  family,  that  King 
James  lost  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Without  such 
an  explanation  as  this,  the  words  of  Junius  are  un- 
intelligible ;  and  as  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 

oommitted  at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure  the 
evidence  tiU  the  scent  becomes  cold ;  there  is  a  cloud  betirecni 
which  cannot  be  penetrated  :  therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad. 
1  am  clear  that  the  best  plan  for  the  goyemment  of  India  is  a  des* 
potick  goyemonr ;  for,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  it  is  evidently  the  best 
gOTenunent ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is  better  to 
have  one  plunderer  than  many ;  hot,  if  despotiok,  he  sees  that  the 
more  he  lets  other  plunder,  the  less  there  wiH  be  for  himself,  so 
he  restrains  them ;  and  though  he  himself  plunders,  the  country 
is  a  gainer,  compared  withbeiag  plundered  by  numbers/  "  Bos- 
well'B  1«>  QfJohnam  4,226.  In  p.  68-75.  is  inserted  a  high  cha- 
racter of  Hastings  by  Boswell,  a  Letter  from  him  to  Boswell,  and 
three  Letter  a  from  Johnson  to  Hastings,  in  which  Johnson  speaks 
of  him  in  the  warmeat  temu  of  respect  and  esteem. 
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become  acquainted  with  this  traditional  fact,  or  with 
the  proverbial  use  of  thewordittttreffin  some  parts 
of  Ireland  to  signify  a  traitor,  from  any  written  or 
printed  publication,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have 
Deen  an  Irishman/'  1  think  that  Mr.  Roche  is  for 
the  reason  assigned  right  in  his  conclusion ;  and  I 
have  already  assigned  other  reasons  for  the  same 
opinion. 

V.  «Junius*s  Letters^^  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  164., 
"  abound  with  classical  allusions  and  quotations,  and 
he  seems  in  no  respect  deficient  in  scholastic  attain- 
ments. Of  a  character  perfectly  similar.  Sir  Philip 
Francis  is  an  acknowledged  scholar,  without  having 
studied  at  either  University.  There  is  in  all  his 
writings  a  frequent  and  happy  reference  to  the  Greek 
and  IU)man  authors,  but  especially  to  the  latter ;' 
and  in  Horace  he  has  proved  himself  a  very  sound 
and  ingenious  critic.  To  the  tuition  of  so  profound 
and  elegant  scholar  as  Dr.  Francis  is,  may  be  as- 
cribed this  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  antients : 
and  the  advantages  afforded  him  in  this  respect, 
would  amply  supply,  if  they  did  not  siu^ass,  uiose 
which  are  usually  metwith  in  a  College-education." 
Mr.  Taylor  has  somewhat  overcharged  his  statement 
respecting  the  critical  remarks  of  Sir  Philip  Francis 
on  Horace.     The  reader  shall  decide  between  us. 

The  remarks  alluded  to  occur  in  the  following 
book :  —  A  Poetical  TVanslaiion  of  the  Works  o/Ho^ 
race^  with  the  Original  Texty  and  Critical  Notes  col- 
lected from  his  best  Latin  and  French  Commentators. 
By  Philip  Francis  D.  D.  A  new  Edition,  with  ad" 
ditioneU  Notes  by  Edward  Du  Bois  Esq.  of  the  Hon. 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  Four  Volumes. 
Loirtd.  180*7.  \2rm.  The  editor  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  information  in  his  preface :  —  "  Of  his  son, 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  it  is  now  my  business  to  speak;, 
and  here  the  obligation  I  owe  him,  and  the  esteem 
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with  which  his  kindness  has  inspired  me,  would  seem 
to  prescribe  that  1  should  expatiate  on  a  theme  so 
gratefiil ;  but  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  so  in  this, 
the  hour  is  past.  His  public  services,  his  erudition, 
genius,  and  acquirements  need  no  panegyric  from 
me  to  make  them  known.  They  are  known  abeady : 
and  it  becomes  me  better  to  quit  this  ample  field, 
and  bring  my  contracted  views  to  bear  directly  on 
the  object  before  us.  The  humble  office  imposed 
upon  me  was  merely  to  correct  a  copy  of  the  most 
approved  edition  of  Dr.  Francis's  Horace ;  and  de- 
sirous of  some  information  on  the  subject,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  waiting  on  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  not 
only  courteously  instructed  me  in  every  thing  that 
I  wished  to  kiiow,  but  supplied  me,  after  several  in^ 
trusions  on  his  time,  with  three  very  ingenious  notes, 
which  enrich  the  following  pages.  They  will  be 
found  with  the  date  1806.  at  1,304.  3,32.  4,312^ 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  two  former  remarks . 
prefer  a  construction  differing  from  that  put  on  them . 
Dy  Dr.  Francis ;  which  offers  a  striking  proof  of  a 
mind  unsusceptible  of  evenr  disingenuous  bias  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  nrst  of  tnese  comments 
Od.  2,  20,  6.  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention, 
since  the  passage  has  puzzled  all  the  annotators; 
who,  after  turning  quern  vocas  as  it  would, bear,  and 
as  it  would  not  bear,  and  even  unwarrantably  altering 
the  text,  were  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  sense 
at  least  as  doubtful  as  ever,  and  it  remained  for  Sir 
Philip  Francis  to  be  the  means  of  preserving  a  light, 
which  had  never  beamed  on  them." 

2.  The  first  mentioned  note  is  on  Od.  2,  20,  6. 
Non  egoj  pauperum 

Sanguis  parentun^  nan  ego^^  (qUem  vocantj) 
DUecte  Mascenas^  obibOy 

Nee  Stygia  cohibebor^vnda. 

^^  Quern  vocant.']    Quern  vocas  is  the  true  reading. 
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confirmed  not  only  b^r  the  new  and  sensible  .inter- 
pretation about  to  be  ^yen,butby  the  authority  of  all 
the  MSS.  The  critiosrhave  blundered  exceedingly 
at  this  passage,  and  we  owe  what  appears  to  be  the 
natural  and  clear  constniine  of  the  words,  to  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke  of  C^ucutta,  whose  judgment 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,, 
on  mature  consideration,  admitted  to  be  just.  For 
these  facts,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mx.  Francis. 
The  poet  suppoises  himself  changed  into  a  bird,  and 
mounting  into  the  skies,  cpcmmi — m  altos  mdnum 
tractua^  Carm.  4, 2,  with  Msecenas  anxiously  look- 
ing up  and  calling  after  him ;  ^  whom  you  call,'  que 
vous  rappeUez* 

Sistegradunif  ieque  agpectu  ne  mtUrahe nos^o : 
Qytemfugisf  Aen.6. 

There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  quern  voccls. 
The  idea  of  quitting  this  sublunary  sphere  in  t^e 
form  of  a  bird  is  common  to  the  poets.  Our  Cow- 
ley, in  imitation  of  Horace,  exclaims : 

Lo  !  how  the  obsequious  wind  and  swelling  air 
The  Theban  swan  does  upwards  bear 
Into  the  walks  of  clouds^  where  he  does  play^ 
And  with  extended  wings  opens  his  liquid  way  ! 

See  too  the  commencement  of  The  Ecstacy  by  the 
same  bard.    Thus  also  Virg.  G.  3, 8. 

4eifaxmda  via  esty  qua  me  quoque  pomm 

ToUere  humo^  victor  que  vir&m  vditare  per  ora. 
Still  preserving  the  notion  of  his  flight,  he  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  Ode  desires  Maecenas  to  abstain 
from  lamentations  over  his  inanefimuSi^  or  cenotaph, 
that  is,  ^  empty  urn ; '  empty,  because  not  even  his 

*  <'  ABdromache  and  Aeneas,  Atn.  3.  and  6. ,  raise  an  uumem 
tumuhm  in  honour  of  Hector  and  Deiphobus,  whose  bodies  they 
could  not  possess.  This  is  affirmed  in  so  many  words  by  the 
latter, — <«,  amict,  nequwi —  Conspicere.  *  Un  vain  tombeau/  says 
M.  Dacier,  '  on  U  corps  %*utpcmt* " 
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ashes  remained  to  be  deposited  in  it,  he  being  ac- 
tually and  wholly  gone;  ox Jhmeral  riteSy  idle  and 
vain  for  one  who  yet  lived,  though  he  no  longer 
trod  the  earth :  — 

Nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  nequefti$ierafl^u 
Fcudt:  cwrf  volito  vimC  per  ora  vir6m* 

ENNIUS'S  EPITAPH. 

Joseph  Fowke  told  Mr,  Francis  that  he  had  men- 
tioned this  criticism  many  years  ago  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  who,  after  rolling  himsen  about,  mp 
more,  said,  *  Sir,  you  are  right !'  Several  years  after^ 
wards  Mr.  Francis  asked  Mr.  G.  Wakefield  his  opi- 
nion of  the  passage,  which  then  ran,  with  that  of 
most  other  commentators,  in  fayonr  of  quern  vocas 
Dilecte,  i.  e.  tiM  dilectum^  but  with  which  neither 
he,  nor  any  man  of  sense,  or  Latin  scholar,  could 
be  well  pleased.  After  weighing  Mr.  Fowke's  in- 
genious interpretation,  he  said  hastily,  as  if  con« 
viction  had  suddenly  flashed  upon  bis  mind,  '  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.'  This  use  of  the 
word  vocare  is  confirmed  in  diflferent  degrees  by 
various  passages  in  the  classics.  Horace  Carm. 
1,  14. 

Nan  dt,  quos  iterumpresm  voces  medo. 
Eur^dice,  having  glided  away  from  Orpheus,  va- 
nishmg  from  his  sight  like  smoke  ^into  thin  air,' 
ceujiimus  in  auras  tenues,  his  head,  though  severed 
from  his  body,  still  called  to  her  to  stop  or  to  re- 
turn— 

JEurydicen  animafugienie  vocabat  f 

GEORG.  4« 
In  the  JEneid,  when  Venus  quits  her  son,  he 
would  delay  her  flight  bv  calling,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Maecenas  with  regard  to  Horace,  fugimiem  est 
voce  secuius,  1,  410.  More  might  be  added  in  sup- 
port of  this  reading;  but  an  apology  is  perhaps 
even  now  necessary  for  having  called  so  many  wit- 
nesses to  so  clear  a  case.  Sept  1806<" 
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Now  With  respect  to  this  valuable  note,  the  ere* 
dit  of  the  interpretation  belongs  to  Mr.  Fowke ; 
and  as  Mr.  Fowke  was,  no  doubt,  prepared  with 
evidence  to  support  it,  we  are  justifiea  in  supposing^ 
diat  the  passages  quoted  to  defend  it  were  selected 
by  Mr.  Fowke  himself,  and  therefore  the  note  af- 
fords no  proof  of  critical  sagacity  or  philological 
learning  in  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

3.  Tne  second  note  occurs  on  the  Epistie  to  the 
Pisos^  V.  361. 

Ut  pictura,  poesis ;  erit  gtuBy  si  propius  stes, 
Te  eapiet  magis  ;  et  qiUBdam^  si  longitis  abstes : 
HcBc  amat  ohscurum  ;  volet  hcec  sub  luce  videriy 
Judicis  argutum  qtUB  nonformidat  acumen : 
HcBC  placuit  semel;  tuBC  decies  repetita  plaeebit. 
"  Si  propius  stesJ]  Aristot.  1.  3.  (see  the  passs^e 
quoted  and  commented  on  by  Lambinus  in  his  eon. 
of  Hor.  fol.  p.  406.)  observes  some  such  distinction 
as  this  in  a  public  speaker,  with  respect  to  his  ha- 
ranguing *  the  many,'  o/  ^'oXX©;,  or  addressing  the 
^  judicious  few.'     A  tfx/aygap/a,  a  rough  outline  or 
loose  sketch,  suits  the  former ;  but  a  more  finished 
picture,  and  one  that  will  bear  inspection,  may  be 
presented  to  the  latter.     The  remark  is  perfectly 
just.    I  have  heard  Edmund  Burke  say  *  that  it  was 
impossible  the  political  orations  of   Demosthenes 
could  have  been  intelligible  to  a  popular  assembly 
in  their  present,  close,  compact  form.'     Sir  Philip 
Francis."  In  this  note  I  can  discern  neither  erudi- 
tion nor  (ummm^  but  only  good  sense.  For  the  refer- 
ence to  Aristotle  he  acknowledges  himself  indebted 
to  Lambin's  Horace. 

4i  The  third  note  is  this,  —Serf.  1,  2,  85. 
Regibus  hie  mos  est :  ubi  equos  mercaniur,  opertos 
'  Inspiciunt;  ne,  si/acies^  (ut  scspe,)  decora 
MolH/uUapede  est^  emptorem  inducat  hiantem^ 
'  QuodpukkrtB  clunes^  breve  quod  caputs  ardua  cervix. 
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**  Apertos.']  Opertos^  confirmed  by  the  greater 
liumber  of  MSS.,  is  the  right  reading.  Operiunt  eos^ 
says  the  old  Scholiast,  ne  pulchritudine  inducti^  ematU 
equos  mottibus  pedibus.  Montaigne  was  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  has  aflforded  us  a  very  pleasing  comment 
on  the  passage,  which  we  shall  transcribe :  —  Vofts 
fCachetez  pas  vn  chat  en  poche :  si  votts  ?narchandez 
vn  cheval^  vous  luy  ostez  ses  bardes^  vous  k  myez  nud 
et  a  descauvert :  o%  s*il  est  convert,  comme  on  les  pre- 
sentoit  anciennement  atix  princes  d  vendre,  c*est  par 
hs  parties  moins  necessaires,  ajffin  que  vous  ne  vous 
amusiez  pas  d  la  heavte  de  sonpoil,  ou  targeur  de  sa 
croupe,  et  que  vous  vous  arestiez  principalefnehtd 
considerer  lesjambes,  les  yeux,  etkpied,  qui  sontles 
membres  les  plus  utiles  ;  Regibus  etc.  P&urqu€y  esti- 
mant  un  homme,  restimez-vous  taut  enveUoppi  et  em- 
pacquete  ?  II  ne  nous  faict  mantre  qne  des  parties 
qui  ne  sont  aucunenient  sienne3 :  et  nous  cache  ceUes, 
par  les-quelles  seuks  on  peut  vrayement  juger  de  son 
estimation?  Essais  Tom.  I.  liv.  i.  c.  42.  This 
latter  part  exemplifies  in  some  measure  what  Horace 
would  say  of  the  Roman  matrons,  and  their  peculiar 
dress.  Aenophon,  in  his  tract  de  Re  Equestri^  has 
well  illustrated  the  importance  of  the  feet  of  horses,' 
by  comparing  them  to  the  foundation  of  a  house ; 
which  being  bad,  the  rest  of  the  structure,  however 
beautiful  is  of  no  value :  cSe^g^  yd^  osxtag  wSk¥  S^fXo^ 
&v  stfii   s^  'tA  am  waw  xaXd  e^oi,  fi^  v^oxufiivuv  ffhi¥   hit 

8/  rd  &\>M  'jrdvrQi  iLjoM,  syjUy  TfMWietAii  d*  s/)]. 

"  '  My  mind,'  says  the  learned  Dr.  Parr  in  upri- 
^  vate  Letter  to  a  friend,  *  was  made  upon  this  passage 
^  in  Horace,  before  1  had  read  Mr.  Francis's  Letter.  I 
*  peremptorily  pronounce  in  favour  of  opertos.  You 
^  shallhavedie  history  of  the  reading:  all  the  valuable 
^  MSS.  are  for  epertos.  Lipsius^  puzzl«d  at  the  pas- 
^  sage,  offered  the  conjectural  reading  of  ap&rU^i 
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*  Faber  and  Dacier  adopted  the  conjeeturej  and  sup- 

*  ported  it  by  reasonings,  which  to  me  are  quite 
^  unsatisfactory,  and  against  the  context.     You  will 

*  be  glad  to  hear  that  Bentley  is  (ruj^jjpo^  with  our 
^  friend.  I  see  that  with  his  usual,  and  to  me  his  de- 

*  lightful,  eagerness,  Mr.  Francis  declares  against 

*  apertoa,  Bentley  says  very  properly:  common  men, 

*  when  they  purchase  common  horses,  do  not  find 
^  them  qpertos,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  them  to 
'  be  covered ;  they  have  no  charms  to  deceive  the  eye 
^  of  the  purchaser,  and  to  seduce  him  from  examining 
'  their  feet,  or  tempt  him  to  infer  from  the  hreoecon 
'^  put^  etc.  that  the  foot  was  not  tender.  You  must 
^  observe  that  the  horses  of  the  ancients  did  not  wear 
^  shoes  —  that  hardness  of  feet  was  therefore  an  es- 
^  sential  point — and  that  in  training  them  the  joo* 
^  keys  accustomed  them  to  tread  upon  rough  and 
'  hard  pavement  for  the  purpose  of  strenguiening 
'  the  hoof.  All  this  you  may  find  in  Beckmann's 
'  History  of  Inventums^  under  the  article  Horsershoe. 
'  Now  when  horses  were  brought  to  reges^  (a  word 
^  which  Horace  uses  for  men  of  wealth  and  rank,) 
^  they  might  have  the  puichns  dimes  etc.,  and  these 
^  circumstances  might  deceive  the  piurchaser,  an4 

*  draw  oiF  his  attention  from  their  feet.  To  prevent 
^  therefore,  all  deceit,   these  beautiful  parts  were 

*  covered ;  and  their  effect  being  destroyed,  the  pur* 
^  chaser  was  led  to  examine  the  feet.    The  horses 

*  were  actually  put  into  body-dothes,  though  Mr. 

*  Fox  supposes  this  absurd.  They  were  put  so^  when 

<  they  were  beautiful ;  though,  in  ordmary  cases, 
^  the  covering  was  taken  off;  and  this  you  may  see 
^  in  the  two  passages  taken  from  Seneca,  and  in  one 

<  from  Apuleius  by  Bentley. 

^  I  see  that  the  Delphin  editor  prefers  apertos,  ob 
'  darwr&n  sensum,  and  upon  the  authority  of  some 

<  antiqui  codices*    The  clarior  sensus  1  cannot  disco* 
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*  ver.     If  the  horses  were  aperti,  one  does  not  see 

*  any  peculiar  merit  in  the  inspection.  But,  when 
*they  were  cjpcrfo*,  the  emptor  was  in  no  danger  Ai- 

*  afuU  and  of  being  deceived  by  his  eye  quodptdchrce 
«etc. 

^  MairwuBj  prefer  faciem^  nilcemerepossis^ 
^  CtBtera,  ni  Catia  est^  demissa  veste  tegentis. 
^  You  cannot,  therefore,  examine  her ;  but  do  not 

*  infer  from  her  having  the  niveos  viHdesque  lapillos, 

*  and  perhaps  a  pretty  fece,  that.therefore  the  ^^mter 

*  is  magis  ten^rum  etc. :  for  in  the  U^gata  or  common 
'  woman,  who  wore  an  humble  dress,  these  parts  are 
^  often  prettier.  The  matrona  does  not  expose  them ; 

<  but  the  togata  is  less  delicate :  therefore,  before 

<  you  prefer  the  nuxtrona  to  the  togata^  imitate  the 

*  cautious  circumspection  of  the  reges.     In  purcha- 

*  sing  a  horse,  do  not  infer  that  the  foot  is  not  molliSy 

*  because  the  fades  is  decora :  in  choosingp  a  mistress, 

*  do  not  infer  that  the/efnur  is  tenerwn^oecBMse  the 
^Jbciesisdecora.  Imitate  the  caution  of  the  horse-pur* 
^  chaser,  if  you  will  choose ;  and  as  he  doubts  whether 

*  beauty  is  accompanied  by  agility,  so  do  you  doubt 
^  whether  beauty  in  the  parts  visible  is  accompanied 

*  by  beauty  in  the  parts  invisible.  The  circumstance 

*  of  covering  the  chcnes  et  cervicem  belongs  only  to 

*  the  horse-purchaser,  and  has  no  direct  counter- 

*  part  in  the  case  of  the  lover.     It  forms  a  peculiar 

*  part  of  his  caution,  but  it  is  only  the  general  ex- 

*  ample  of  caution,  which  the  lover  is  to  imitate.^ 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Philip  Francis  K.  B. 
for  the  information  contained  in  this  note.  Nov, 
1806." 

For  this  note  Sir  Philip  does  merit  more  critical 
and  philological  praise  than  he  can  claim  from  the 
other  two  notes. 

5.  The  only  other  instance  of  the  kind,  which  I 
have  seen  in  toe  writings  of  Sir  Philip,. is  that  about 
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the  Eldb  marbles  and  the  statues  of  Phidkis,  in  the 
LetterMissive tx> TjordHMand  1816. pp.  61-73.  and 
it  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  talents  for  philo^ 
sophical  criticism,  which  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
quote,  were  it  not  too  long  for  insertion  in  this 
place. 

VI.  "  Mr.  Francis,  now  Sir  Philip,  visited  Ireland 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  appears  from  part 
of  Mr.  Burke's  correspondence  with  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  which  relates  to  that  gentleman,  and,  what 
was  dear  to  Lord  Charlemont's  heart,  a  bust  or  like- 
ness of  his  lost  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

'  Gerard-^Stre^  June  1,  1787. 

*  My  dear  Lord, 

I  have  an  hiffh  respect  for  your  Lordship. 

*  of  old,  as  I  trust  you  Know ;  and  as  I  have  the  best 

*  wishes  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis,  I  am  exceed- 

*  ingly  desirous  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity 

*  of  pajring  his  compliments  to  the  person  m  Ireland 

*  the  most  worthy  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of 

*  sense  and  virtue.     Mr.  Francis  has  not  been  in 

*  Ireland  since  the  days  of  his  childhood,  but  he  has 
'  been  employed  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to 

*  the  country,  that  has  given  him  birth.     When  he 

*  sees  your  Lordship,  he  will  perceive  that  ancient 

*  morals  have  not  yet  deserted  at  least  that  part  of 

*  the  world,  which  he  revisits,  and  you  will  be  glad 

*  to  receive  for  a  while  a  citizen  that  has  only  left 

*  his  country,  to  be  tlie  more  extensively  service- 

*  able  to  mankind.     May  I  beg  your  Lordship  to 

*  make  my  most  respectful  and  most  affectionate 

*  compliments,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Burke,  and  my 
^  son,  and  all  that  are  of  our  little  family,  to  Lady 

*  Charlemont?  I  hope  that  Mr.  Francis  will  bring 
'  backsuch  an  account  of  the  health  of  your  Lordship, 
<  and  all  your's,  as  may  make  us  happy.     I  have  the 
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<  ,h6iiour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  with  the  most  cordial 
'uttachment  your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
^iirieud,  and  mithful  servant, 

EDM.  BURKE.' 
'Beacansfiddy  Jtdy^  19,  1787.  Mr.  Francis  called 
'  upon  me  in  his  way  to  his  own  house,  charmed,  as 

*  J  expected  he  would  be,  with  your  character  and 

*  conversation,  and  infinitely  obliged  by  your  recep- 

<  tion  of  him.  Give  me  leave  to  convey  his  thanks 
^  to  you,  and  to  add  mine  to  them.'  "  Memohr^  of 
the  PoUtkal  and  Private  L\fe  of  James  Catijfieldy 
EarlofCharkmofnty  byPr.  Hardy,  Esq.  2,155.  ed.  2d. 

.  From  the  warm  manner  in  which  Burke  speaks 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis  *  and  from  the  dedared  £Btet 
th«t  on  Sir  Philip's  arrival  in  England  from  India, 
nobody  would  speak  to  him  but  Edm.  Burke,  an 
advocate  for  the  claims  of  Burke  to  the  authorship 
of  Junius  would  be  very  ready  to  draw  too  large  an 
inference  in  favour  of  that  opinion. 

VII.  «  S^.  24. 

«  Mr.  Urban, 

An  enauiry  was  made  some  months  ago  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  as  to  the  date  of  a  transaction 
noticed  in  one  of  Junius's  Letters,  published  by  Mr. 

*  Of  Dr.  FrancU,  the  father  of  Sir  PhUip,  we  read  these  words 
in  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  John  WUi^  by  Mr,  AlmoUf  3,  67. 
where  Wilkes's  notes  on  Churchill  are  introduced :  — 
**  In  apirii  Fm  right  proad ;  nor  can  endure 
Tho  mention  of  a  bribe, 

.The  reverend  epeiissary  of  Lord  Holland,  (Mr.  Francis,  the 
translator  of  Horace^)  who  waited  on  the  poet  soon  after  the  ad- 
vertisement of  AffUfe's  Ohost,  by  C,  ChurehiU,>  can  best  explain 
this  passi^.  The  untimely  death  of  the  author  deprived  us  of 
that  elegy ;  l^ut  his  Lordship  was  convinced  at  last  that  every  man 
has  NOT  his  price." 

In  the  Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting  Tracts,  written  by  Pet' 
MMpt  of  Emmonce,  Lond.  178S.  Svo.  V.  1.  p.  5—12.  is  mserted 
*'  A  hettorfxQm  the  Cocoa-Tree  to  the  Country  Gentlemen,  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Philip  Francis,  (Translator  of  Horace,  etc.)  written  in 
i;62." 
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G-  Woodfell,  (No  2L  dated  Aprti  17680  namely, 
the  burning  of  several  Jesuitical  books  at  Paris  by 
the  common  hangman,  which  Junius  says  he  wit- 
nessed. I  have  not  observed  that  the  desired  infor- 
mation has  been  given ;  and  having  lately  met  with 
an  old  volume  of  pamphlets,  contaimng  a  trahstation 
of  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  dated  Aug. 
6,  J  761.  which  resolves  the  question,  I  send  you  ah 
extract.  It  orders  that  the  books  entitled,  (here 
follows  a  list  of  twenty-four  works  by  Jesuits,  con- 
cluding with  Hermanni  Bmembaum^  SociekOis  Jem^ 
Soc.  Theol,  LkenHati^  Theohgia  MDmlts^ntmcplu^ 
ribus  Pcirtibus  aucta  a  IL  P.  Claudio  Lactoice^  Socir- 
etoHs  Jesu^  TheohguB  in  Umversitate  Cohniensi 
Doctore  et  ProfosBore  puMieo  ;  EdiiionovismnadUi' 
gmter  recognita  et  emerudixta  (d>  una  efusdem  SocietaHs 
Jem  Sacerdcfte  Theohgoj  CoUmuB  1757.)  shall  be 
torn  and  burnt  in  the  palace-yard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  staircase  of  the  same,  by  the  common  hangman, 
assedHAous^  destructive  of  every  principk  of  christian 
moraMty^  teaching  a  mvrderaus  <md  abominable  doc- 
trinCf  not  only  against  the  safety  of  thk  iives  of  the 
subjects^  hut  also  against  that  of  the  sacred  persons  of 
Sovereigns,  And  the  reprinting  and  selhng  of  the 
said  works,  and  particularly  that  of  Busembaum, 
is  strictly  prohibited.  It  further  appears  that  oil 
Aug.  7,  1761.  the  burning  was  earned  into  eflFect. 
In  the  said  decree,"  (the  l>ooks  mentioned  in  the 
said  decree,)  "  were  torn  and  burnt  in  the  palace- 
yard,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase,  by  the  com- 
mon hangman.  From  what  is  above  stated,  it  is 
evident  that  Junius  was  in  Paris  early  in  Aug«  176L 
Can  it  be  ascertained  whether  Sir  Philip  Francis 
was  in  Paris  at  that  time  ? 

"  You  here  see,  Mr.  Urban,  how  the  Jesuits  were- 
looked  upon  in  France  near  seventy  years  ago;  and 
yet  this  dangerous  fraternity  is  again  tolerated^  and 
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astoiiishmg  to  say,  has  its  seminaries  in  England." 

An  Old  Correspondent." 

The  GenOematCs  Magazine  for  Oct  1827.  p.  223. 

My  firiend,  Mr.  G.  Coventry,  in  \i\&  Critical  Jn- 
guiry  regardmg  the  real  Author  of  the  LeUera  of 
Junius  p.  27.  (cited  by  me  in  p.  176.  of  this  work,) 
has,  then,  assigned  too  early  a  date  to  this  transac- 
tion:— "There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  Sir 
Philip  Francis  taking  a  tour  to  France  after  his  dis- 
missal from  the  War-OiBce,  where  he  had  been  so 
closely  confined  to  business.  He  had  no  other  em- 
plojrment  to  attend  to,  and  having  never  been  in 
France  before,  it  was  a  novelty.  Whereas  Jumus 
expressly  states  a  circumstance^  which  he  $aw  with 
his  own  eyes,  before  Sir  Philip  was  bom^  viz.  '  The 
Jesuitical  boohs  burnt  in  Paris  by  the  common  hang' 
man!  "  Fr<»n  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  it  should 
seem  that  he  might  have  been  in  Paris  at  the  time 
specified,  though  the  great  probability  is  that  he  was 
not : — "  He  was  appointed  Secretary  to  General 
Bli^h  in  1758.  was  present  at  the  capture  and  de- 
moution  of  Cherburgh,  and  at  the  attack  on  the  rear 
guard  of  our  army  at  St.  Cas.  From  mere  curiosity, 
and  without  arms,  he  was  found  standing  in  the 
ranks,  when  the  French  approached  very  near,  and 
the  firii^  began.^  In  1760.  by  the  same  recom- 
mendation, he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Kinnoul,  Ambassaaor  to  Lisbon,  when  the  pre- 
sent Queen  of  Portugal  was  married  to  her  uncle. 
The  uncle  and  the  mece  had  a  son,  the  present 
Prince  of  the  Brazils,  who  married  his  mother's 
sister.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  house  of 
Brasanza.  In  1763.  he  was  appointed  by  the  late 
Lord  Mendip,  then  Welbore  Ellis  Esq.  and  Secre- 
tary at  War,  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  War- 
Office."     I  have  (p.  176.)  admitted  this  to  be  a  fair 
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argument  in  &vour  of  Sir  Philip ;  but  with  tlie  ad^ 
mission  the  reader  must  take  the  following  qualifi- 
cation : — If  Sir  Philip  alone,  of  all  the  claimants,  for 
the  authorship  of  Junius,  were  present  in  Paris  on 
this  particular  occasion,  then  the  argument  would 
have  very  great  weight  indeed ;  but  the  force  of  it 
will  be  very  much  weakened,  if  any  of  the  other 
claimants  were  also  present. 

In  order  to  shew  that  Mr.  Taylor's  evidence, 
however  apparently  strong,  has  not  the  strength, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  it,  and  that  it  is  rather 
a  series  of  probable  inferences  from  facts  than  of 
certain  and  irresistible  conclusions  from  them,  it 
will  be  necessary  only  to  remind  the  reader  of  tlie 
nature  of  that  evidence  as  stated  by  Mr.  Taylor 
himself,  p.  S52 — 61.  It  comprises  16  heads,  which 
I  shall  specify  in  Mr.  T's.  own  order. 

I.  "There  is,"  says  he,  "a  perfect  conformity 
in  the  general  character  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  as 
authors."  Now  this  is  not  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  but  a  matter  of  opi* 
nion,  which  is  liable  to  be  controverted,  and  has 
been  controverted. 

II.  "Both  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  shew 
an  ^qual  partiality  for  certain  phrases  or  forms  of 
expression,  scarcely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  a 
single  instance,  and  collectively  without  parallel  in 
any  other  writer."  This  is  a  mere  inference  from 
the. positive  fact,  that  such  expressions  are  common 
to  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis;  and  two  other 
facts  are  assumed  to  support  it,  1.  that  such  ex- 
pressions scarcely  in  a  single  instance  occur  in  any 
other  writer,  and  2.  that  they  collectively  are  with- 
out parallel  in  any  other  writer.  The  imbecility 
and  uncertainty  of  such  arguments  have  been  shewn 
by  me,  because  I  have  produced  some  instances  of 
such  phraseology,  and  thence  the  probability  arises 
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that  other  instances  might  with  proper  diligence 
and  research  be  found. 

III.  <<  Both  employ  similar  97i€toj9Aonca/ language 
of  an  unusual  kind, — sometimes  whole  sentences  are 
given  word  for  word  the  same, — and  in  an  uncom- 
mon case  of  personification  (p.  251.)  Sir  Philip  ad- 
dresses a  long  paragraph  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  very  strain  of  Junius's  Letter  to  the  KingJ* 
If  both  had  so  spoken  or  written  in  the  same  year, 
the  argument  would  have  been  entitled  to  great  at- 
tention; but  an  interval  of  several  years  elapse4 
before  Sir  Philip  used  any  such  language,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  prove  —  I  will  not 
say  that  the  similarity  or  identity  was  accidental 
— but  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  imitation. 

IV.  "  Both  express  the  same  opinions,  cautions, 
maxims,  and  rules  of  conduct  in  nearly  the  same 
words.  Both  adopt  the  same  quotations  in  three 
instances.  And  Sir  Philip  twice  introduces,  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  a  maxim,  which  Junius  had  extracted 
and  translated  from  the  writings  of  De  Lolme." 
The  same  answer  may  be  given  on  this  head  as  on 
the  preceding. 

V.  "The  leading  political  views  of  Sir  Philip 
Ftancis  are  shewn  to  be  those  of  Junius  by  the 
Essay  on  the  Begency,"  and  on  various  great 
questions  they  thought  and  acted  alike.  On  this 
head  also  the  same  answer  may  be  given. 

VI.  Without  being  duly  educated  for  the  bar, 
each  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  law,"  en- 
tertained the  same  feeling  about  lawyers,  the  law- 

Erofession,  and  the  British  constitution.     On  this 
ead  also  the  same  answer  may  be  given. 

VII.  **  iSr  Philip  Francis  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  writing  the  Letters  of  Junius," .  from  his 
sources  of  political  information,  the  habits  of  his 
minxl,  his  d^ssicBl  attainments,  and. his  Irish,  birth 

n2 
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and  early  edaGation,  *^  according  with  t^e  general 
suspicion  that  Junius  was  a  native  of  the  same 
country."  No  answer  is  required  on  this  head,  be«* 
cause  1  have  ahready  discussed  these  matters. 

VIII.  "  Both  were  of  ardent  and  irritable  dispo- 
sitions, subject  to  the  extremes  of  zeal  and  indiSeri- 
ence,  enthusiasm  and  despondency.  In  the  disorder 
and  embarrassment,  with  which  Sir  Philip  spoke  in 
Parliament,  may  be  traced  one  cause,  why  tne  flow 
of  his  eloquence  did  not  discover  him  to  be  Junius ; 
and  another  may  be  found  in  that  habit  of  compres- 
sion and  selection,  which  he  cultivated,  which  made 
composition  such  a  labour  to  Junius,  and  which  im- 
peded, it  is  said.  Sir  PhUip  in  drawing  up  his  In- 
dian minutes.  In  external  appearance  Sir  Philip 
resembled  the  tall  gentleman,  who  was  seen  to  con- 
vey a  Letter  from  Junius.  His  portrait  is  charao 
teristic  of  the  author.  And  adequate  cause  is  found 
in  the  undoubted  gaiety  and  gallantry  of  Junius,  for 
concluding  that  lus  years  did  not  exceed  those  of 
Sir  Philip.^'  This  passage  invites  much  remark. 
1.  Not  a  single  point  here  insisted  on  is  entitled  to 
any  consideration — it  is  partly  sheer  supposHioi^ 
from  small  and  unimportant  facts — or  partly  unin- 
tentional misrepresentation  of  &cts.  2.  It  is  un- 
true that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  "  subject  to  the 
extremes  of  zeal  and  indifference,  enthusiasm  and 
despondency." .  The  following  words  in  his  Memoirs 
(p.  30.  of  Taylor,)  which  I  consider  to  be  his  own 
composition,  disprove  the  assertion : — '^  The  his- 
tory OF  AN  ARDENT  MIND  IN  PERPETUAL  ACTION 
OR  PURSUIT,  NEVER  SUCCEEDING,  BUT  NEVER 
COURTING  REl^OSE  OR  YIELDING  TO  DESPONDENCE^ 

could  not  fail  to  communicate  a  projectile  motion 
to  other  minds  in  parallel  directions  and  to  similar 
objects.  They  would  see  that  success  is  not  neces- 
sary to  happiness,  much  less  to  honour,  and  that  he. 
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who  contends  against  adversity  and  persists  without 
hope,  cannot  be  wholly  diappointed."  3.  Sir  Phi- 
lip's embarrassment  in  speech,  and  his  slowness  in 
composition,  are  no  proof  that  he  was  Junius,  be^ 
cause  the  latter  took  great  painM  in  preparing  his 
Letters;  for  a  man  may  speak  fluently,  and  yet 
write  with  difficulty —how  many  of  our  merchaiits 
can  act  better  the  part  of  speaker  than  writer  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  some  men,  like  Addison,  can  write 
easily  and  yet  speak-  with  embarassment,  or,  like 
Golosmith,  always  write  elegantly,  warmly,  and 
sensibly,  and  yet  very  often  speak  hesitatingly, 
blunderingly,  and  ridiculously.  4.  There  is  some 
very  imperfect  logic  in  the  structure  of  the  words 
in  this  sentence;  for,  while  I  can  understand  why 
embarassment  in  speech  may  prevent  '^the  flow  of 
tdoquence"  from  discovering  a  man  to  be  Junius,  I 
am  unable  to  apprehend  why  ^<  the  habit  of  com* 
preasion  and  selection,"  common  to  Sir  Philip  and 
Junius,  should  cause  ^^  the  flow  of  his  eloquence'' 
from  "  discovering  him  to  be  Junius,"  because,  if 
both  wrote  with  equal  difficulty,  so  &r  at  least  there 
vouid  foe  an  argument  for  identifying  the  one 
with  the  other.  5.  If  Sir  Philip  <^  did  m  external 
appearance  resemble  the  tall  gentleman,  who  was 
seen  to  convey  a  Letter  from  Junius,"  nay,  if  the 
carrier  of  that  Letter  were  acknowledged  to  be  Sir 
Philip  himself,  the  fact  would  not  identify  Sir  Phi- 
lip and  Junius,  unless  Mr.  Taylor  could  prove  that 
Junius  was  always  his  own  postman.  6.  On  '^  the 
undoubted  gaiety  and  gallantry  of  Junius,"  and  on 
the  question  of  his  age  I  have  already  refuted  Mr. 
Taylor. 

IX.  On  the  argument  that  Junius  and  Sir  Philip 
are  identified,  because  each  <<  had  a  personal  regard 
for  Woodfedl,"  I  have  already  touched. 

X*  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  are  identified,  says  Mr. 
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Taylor,  because  both,  tbou^  not  Members  of  Par- 
liament, attended  the  debates  in  both  Houses,  and 
^^  both  were  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  same 
time  on  two  particular  occasions" — "  both  were  ac- 
customed to  take  notes  and  report  speeches,  espe- 
cially those  of  Lord  Chatham ;  and  two  of  the  latter 
by  Sir  Philip,  and  one  of  Burke's  by  Junius,  were 
sent  in  a  perfect  state  to  Almon  for  publication. 
Junius  makes  reference  in  his  Private  Letters  to 

Eirtions  of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  then  unpub- 
hed,  though  afterwards  reported  by  Sir  P.  Fran- 
cis; and  the  latter  to  this  day  sometimes  quotes 
from  other  speeches  .of  the  same  nobleman,  of  which 
there  exists  at  present  no  printed  record."  These 
circumstances  are  not  positive  proofs  of  identity, 
but  only  strong  presumptions ;  and,  as  there  are 
Strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  many  other  claims 
for  the  authorship  of  Junius,  we  should  exercise 
great  caution  in  receiving  such  evidence  in  any  par- 
ticular case.  Junius  had  m-eat  and  real  occasion 
^  to  attend  the  debates,"  because  he  wished  >'  to 
collect  the  scattered  sweets"  of  parliamentary  elo- 
quence, and  to  obtain  authentic  political  information; 
and  ^^  to  take  notes,  because  he  wished  to  refer  to 
them  as  guides;  and  "  to  report  speeches,"  because 
he  wished  for  his  own  purpose  to  diffuse  the  informa- 
tion which  he  possessed.  But  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
as  an  inferior  Clerk  in  a  public  Office,  should  be 
presumed  to  have  had  very  different  objects  in  view^ 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these  objects 
were  political,  and  every  thing  to  presume  that  they 
were  not.  As  a  roan  patronised  and  befriended  by 
Lord  Chatham,  whom  a  youthful  mind  would  in  any 
circumstances  admire,  and  whom  Sir  Philip  in  his 
own  circumstances  must  have  loved,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  he  took  notes  of  and  reported  any 
Speeches,  he  would  feel  particular  delight  in  select- 
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ing  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham.  As  a  clever 
man  and  of  steady  habits  in  business,  he  would  very 
probably  be  requested  to  take  notes  and  report 
speeches,  by  any  person,  who  £9r  his  own  purposes 
wished  to  have  an  account  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings —  even  Junius  himself  might  directly  or 
indirectly  have  employed  the  head  and  the  pen  of  • 
Sir  Philip  in  this  way.  An  inferior  Clerk  in  a  pub- 
lic Oiffice,  who  possessed  shining  talents,  and  con- 
stantly resided  in  London,  is  precisely  the  person 
who  would  be  likely  to  eke  out  in  this  manner  the 
deficiences  of  income  for  a  genteel  competency ;  and 
refined  notions  of  honour,  and  delicate  scruples  of 
conscience  must  not  be  expected  from  a  man  in 
that  dependent  situation. 

XI.  "  Junius  seems  to  have  been  personally 
known  to  Grarrick,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Francis,  and  therefore  acquainted  with  Sir> 
Philip.  Junius  designedly  spared  Lord  Holland 
and  his  family  for  some  very  cogent  reasons ;  and 
to  that  nobleman  Sir  Philip  ana  his  &ther  were 
under  the  strongest  obligations.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Grrenville,  Sir  Philip  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  War-Office;  with  that  statesman  he 
most  nearly  concurred  in  all  political  opinions;  and 
Mr.  Grrenville  was  above  all  men  the  declared  fep* 
vourite  of  Junius.  Sir  Philip  describes  Lord  Chat- 
ham as  ^  a  great,  illustrious,  fdndty^  human  being)' 
and  Junius  speaks  of  him  with  the  same  qualified ' 
admiration."  1.  If  the  full  benefit  of  this  evidence 
were  allowed  to  Mr.  Taylor,  it  wmild  amount  to 
nothing  positive,  and  very  little  presumptive.  2.  Of 
Grarrick  I  have  already  spoken.  3.  I  have  abund- 
antly shewn  that  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  differed 
most  widely  about  Lord  Chatham,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  demonstrate  on  the  plainest  principles 
of  reasoning  that  Junius  never  can  from  this  curcum- 
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stance  be  identified  with  Sir  Philip*    4.  U  Junin0 
did  not  from  motives  of  friendship  spare  Garrick, 
why  should  he  from  such  motives  spare  Lord  Hoi*' 
land?    K  Sir  Philip  Francis  were  Junius,  he  was 
evidently  the  most  unprincipled  politician  and  the 
most  profligate  writer  that  ever  lived,  and  I  cannot 
admit  any  argument  founded  on  the  honour  or  the 
delicacy  of  Sir  Philip.    5.  There  is  no  particular 
point  in  the  argument  about  Mr.  Grenville,  because 
It  would  apply  much  more  strongly  to   Charles 
Lloyd,  who  was  the  private  Secretary  of  Mr.  Gren* 
ville,  and  to  Lord  George  SackviIle,who  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Grrenville  as  an  individu- 
al, and  as  a  statesman ;  see  Mr.  Coventry  p.  63 — 6. 
XII.  ^^  Junius  avows  his  ac<|uatntance  with  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Office,  mentions  a  circumstance, 
which  occurred  when  Lord  Enemont  was  Seereta«« 
ry,  and  speaks  of  himas^f  he  knew  him  thoroughly* 
Sir  Philip  was  brought  up  in  the  same  office,  pos- 
sessed the  &vour  of  the  same  nobleman,  and  held 
a  place  under  him  at  the  time  that  circumstance 
hiq[»pened.     And,  generally  speakings  his  oppbr^ 
tunities  of  aequiring^  information,  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  publvc  offices,  were  such  as  fully 
account  for  the  extraordinary  nature,  extent,  and 
vanety,  of  the  intelligence  possessed  by  Junius.'^ 
I   have  shewn  that  Junius,  who  was   connected 
with  Mr.  Ahnon,  had  in  the  latter  a  great  fountain  o^ 
early  official  intelligence,  and,  no  doubt,  there  were 
many  other  and  higher  sources  of  information  open 
to  him.     At  any  rate  a  man,  like  Junius,  convert 
sant  with  courts  and  courtiers  and  ministers  and  of- 
ficers, dvil  and  military,  and  members  of  parlia^ 
ment,  was  much  more  likely  te  obtain  secret  news 
firom  some  of  them,  than  from  an  inferior  clerk  in  a 
public  office,  who  could  be  expected  to  fiiraish  only 
tacts  and  circumstances  and  proceedings  of  a  minor 
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impoitance,  because  they  alone  would  fisdl  within 
kis  ken. 

XIII.  Mr.  Taylor  contends  from  several  argu- 
ments tliat  **  Junius  was  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  Horse-Guards.''  <*  There  is  such  preci- 
sion in  the  secret  intelligence  from  that  quarter, 
conveyed  to  Wood&ll  or  to  the  public,  as  occurs  in 
no  other  department  of  the  state,  and  could  not  be 
acquired  from  this,  except  by  one  who  had  access 
to  the  fountain-head  for  mformation.''  Admitting 
the  tact  to  be  so,  am  I  obliged  to  admit  that  Sir 
Philip  was  the  sole  oracle  consulted  ?  Am  I  obli- 
ged to  believe  that  an  inferior  Clerk  could  know 
sui  the  secrets  of  his  principals  in  the  office  ?  Am 
I  obliged  to  confess  that  JLord  George  Sadkville 
and  others  could  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  intenti- 
onally or  unintentionally,  have  conveyed  some  of 
this  secret  information'? 

XIV.  "  From  the  commencement  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Sir  Philip  Francis 
held  a  situation  in  the  War-Office,  requiring  al- 
most constant  attendance.  When  he  quitted  that 
Office  and  went  abroad  in  1772,  the  Ldters  ceased  i 
and  when  he  returned  to  England  at  the  beginning 
of  17T3,  a  Notsty  finally  dosing  the  correspondence, 
was  transmitted  to  Wood&ll.  From  that  time  till 
1781.  Sir  Philip  was  engaged  in  the  government 
of  India.^'  1.  If  the  situation  required  <*  almost 
e«mstant  attendance,*'  where  was  the  leisure  to  com- 
pose the  elaborate  LMers  of  Junius  ?  2.  C!oinci- 
denoes,  however  remarkable,  are  Very  insufficient 
evidence  to  determine  questions  of  this  sort.  Lloyd 
was  absent  from  England  about  the  same  time ;  the 
final  Note  of  Junius  is  dated  Jan.  19,  1773.  ;Bnd 
Lloyd  died  on  the  22d.  General  Lee  feigned  an 
absence  from  England  during  the  reign  of  Junius, 
and  was  secretly  much  employed  in  writing. 

n3 
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XV.  and  XVI.  relate  to  Sir  Philip's  quarrel 
with  Lord  Barrington,  his  dismissal  from  the  War- 
Office,  Junius's  vindicatory  LeUers  on  that  occasion 
under  the  name  of  Veteran^  his  unqualified  appro-r 
bation  of  Sir  Philip,  and  his  retirement  from  the 
public  service  at  that  time.  1.  1  reply :  —  If  the. 
Letters  of  Veteran  were  now  known  to  be  the  com- 
position of  Sir  Philip  himself,  it  would  not  thence 
follow  that  Junius,  who  sent  them  to  Woodfall,  was 
the  writer  of  them,  though  he  took  pains  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  the  writer  •-'-the  suDJect  suited  the 
political  purposes  of  Junius,  and  that  would  of  itr 
self  be  a  sufficient  modve  for  him  to  let  them  pass 
under  the  shadow  6f  his  name.  2.  His  '^  unquali- 
fied approbation"  of  Sir  Philip  might  arise  solely 
from  piditical  considerations  without  any  reference, 
to  the  person  —  Lord  Barrington,  as  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Ministry,  was  a  taorget  for  Junius  to  fire 
at,  and  there  was  no  more  effectual  mode  of  hitting 
the  centre  of  the  object  than  by  applauding  the 
Clerk  whom  Lord  Barrington  had  angrily  dismissed 
from  the  War-Office.  3.  Th.e  retirement  of  Junius 
from  the  public  service  at  the  period  of  the  dismis- 
sal is,  certainly,  a  remarkable  coincidence;  but 
the  question  of  Junius's  Letters^  on  whichever  side 
we  look,  to  whatever  claims  we  turn,  abounds  with 
remarkable  coincidences,  and  if  the  only  remark- 
able coincidetices  were  those,  which  concerned  Sir. 
Philip  Francis,  then  indeed,  and  only  then,  we. 
might  be  disposed  to  consider  them  as  supplying 
matter  well  worthy  of  grave  con^deration. 
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Some  Eaqutr}f  into  the  Claims  of  Charles 
Llojfdy  Esq.  to  the  Avihorship  ofJuniv^s 
Letters. 


I.  The  earliest  mention  in  print,  of  Lloyd's  name 
in  connection  with  Junius,  occurs  in  the  Rev.  Sir 
Herbert  Croft's  Ijone  and  Madness^  a  Story  too  true^ 
in  a  Series  of  Letters^  which  was  first  published  in 
1780,  12mo*  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  but  the 
passage  is  of  no  particular  importance  to  my  pur- 
pose. 

.  II.  '^  The  Secretary  to  another  Minister  has 
been  suspected.  This  was  Mr.  Qiarles  Lloyd,  Se- 
cretary to  Mr.  GrenviUe.  But  his  talents  also  were 
very  inadequate  to  the  composition  of  Junius.  He 
wrote  indeed  some  short  Letters  and  paragraphs  in 
the  Newspapers,  against  the  Rockingham  Admi- 
nistration, and  some  political  pamphlets  in  the  years 
1765.  and  1766.  published  by  me.  These  last  pos- 
sessed a  very  small  degree  of  literary  merit,  and 
consequently  their  circulation  was  very  limited ;  but 
a  few  persons,  knowing  that  he  sometimes  amused 
himseu  in  that  manner,  upon  no  other  foundation 
raised  this  hypothesis.  W  hen  Junius's  Letters  first 
appeared,  he  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and 
obliged  to  reside  abroad,  and  he  died  a  few  months 
alter  their  completion."  Mr.  Almon's  Letters  of 
Junius  Complete^  Lond.  1806.  2  vols.  12mo,  p.  xvii. 

III.  ^^  Lord  North,  who  is  remembered  as  a^ 
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,     eminent  public  ehaiacter  of  these  times,  was  at  an 
J^  early  age  brought  into  office  as  a  young  man  of  bu- 

;  siness.  In  1759.  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  which 
situation  he  continued  till  the  change  of  Adminis* 
tration  in  1765.  In  1766.  he  tras  made  join  t-Pay-- 
master  with  Mr.  Cooke,  Member  for  Middlesex. 
When  he  accepted  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Grentille 
was  much  offended,  having  thought  that  Lord 
North  had  been  attached  to  him;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lloyd,  who  was  that  gentleman's  private  Secretary, 
wrote  a  tract  upon  the  occasion,  entitled  A  Letter 
to  a  Nobk  Lord  upon  his  Acceptance  of  a  Placcj  in 
which  he  reprimanded  his  Lordship's  eagerness  for 
office  in  terms  of  severity.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Townshend  in  1767,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  in  1770,  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury :  this  latter  place  he  held  all  the  remainder  of 
the  time^  during  which  Junius  wrote."  Mr.  Almon's 
N(^  in  his  edition  of  Junius's  Letters^  1, 50. 

IV.  '^  Charles  Uoyd,  Esq.:  Names  of  the  Trades 
written  by  him.  This  gentleman  was  private  Secre- 
tary to'Mr.  Grenville,  during  the  time  that  gentle*- 
nian  was  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  author  of 
many  political  Tracts,  chiefly  written  in  vindication 
of  that  Minister's  conduct.  They  were  principally 
the  following:  (1.)  T%e  Anatomy  of  a  late  Negoda' 
tion^  eamemy  addressedto  the  Serious  Consideration 
of  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  The  negociation 
here  spoken  of  is  that  which  Lord  Bute  brought 
on  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  1763.  The  facts  are  purposely 
misHrepresented  to  make  Mr.  Pitt  appear  haughty, 
and  usti.  Bute  versatile."  [  I  possess  a  copy  of 
this  tract,  which  is  in  4to,  pp.  28.]  {^'2.)  A  vindi" 
cation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Case  of 
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Mr.  WUkes.  This  relates  to  the  apprehension  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  by  the  general  warrant,  his  commit^ 
inent  to  the  Tower,  and  his  discharge  by  the  CJoiirt 
of  Common  Pleas ;  highly  commending  the  Minis-  .^ 
try  for  their  zeal  in  defending  the  honour  of  the  "^ 
King.  (  3. )  ^  Defence  of  the  Majority  in  the 
House  ofCommons^  on  the  Q^iestion  reiatingto  Gene^ 
red  Warrants"  [  inserted  in  The  Collection  of  Scarce 
and  Interesting  TVacts^  written  by  Persons  of  Emi- 
nence^ Lond.  1778.  Debrett,  1,  73  —  92.  with  Mr. 
C.  L.*s  name  prefixed.]  *'  This  was  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Townshend's  Defence  of  the  Minority  on  the 
same  qnestion.  It  was  in  reply  to  this  Defence  of 
the  Majority^  that  the  celebrated  Letter  on  Lifms 
and  Warrants  was  written."  [  This  Letter^  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Almon,  is  inserted  in  the  same  CW- 
lection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting  Tracts^  1,  93 — 259. 
It  commences  thus :  —  *  Some  weeks  after  my  son's 

*  sending  you  a  Letter  to  the  Pvblic  Advertiser,  I 

*  was  surprised  with  the  sight  of  a  pamphlet,  flTie 

*  Majority  Defended,)  wherein  a  contrary  doctrine  - 

*  is  conveyed,  although  I  cannot  say,  directly  aiBrm- 

*  ed ;  from  which  last  circumstance  I  guess  it  to  be 
'  the  work  of  some  enterprising  Attorney,  retouched 

*  by  his  superior,  who  has  ventured  to  assert  in 

*  print,  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any 
'  one  gentleman  avow  in  Parliament,  and  for  that 
^  reason,  among  others,  has  attracted  my  notice  and 
'  indignation.'  Throughout  the  Letter  the  author 
of  7%e  Majority  Defended  is  called  *  the  Attorney.'] 
(4>.)  An  Honest  Man's  Beasonsfor  declining  to  take 
a  Part  in  the  New  Administration,^*  [  inserted  in 
the  Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting  Tracts,  2,  3 
—  6.]  "  This  was  the  administration  of  1765,  com- 
monly called  the  Rockingham  Administration.  ^.. 
The  reasons  assigned  are  that  Lord  Bute  removed 
the  late  Ministry,  and  in  a  little  time  would  remove 
the   present.     It  was   ascribed  very  generally  to 
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Lord  Lyttleton,  bctcause  his  I^ordship  had  refused 
the  offers,  which  were  made  to  him."    INote  pre- 
fixed to  the  article  in  the  CoUectim  of  Scarce  tmd 
InJteresitmg  Jracts : — ^  Upon  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
'  GrenviUe's  Administration  at  the  end  of  June  1765, 
a  new  Ministry  was  formed  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  at 
the  head  of  it;  offers  having  been  made  by  his 
Royal  Highness  to  Mr,  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  etc. 
who  dechned  them.     As  soon  as  the  principal 

J)ersons  of  the  new  Ministry  had  kissed  hands,  the 
bllowing  pamphlet  was  published.  It  was  ascribed 
to  Lord  Lyttleton,  but  very  unjustly ;  it  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  by  Charles  Lloyd,  Esq. 
private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Grenville.*     It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  reply  with  this  title,  6  —  24.:  —  ^  A 
Candid  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet^  entitled  Ah 
Honest  Maris  Reasons  for  declining  to  take  any 
Part  in  the  New  Administration!     This  Note  is 
prefixed :  —  *  Ascribed  to  Grey  Cooper,  Esq.  now 
Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Bart.,  who,  a  short  time  after 
the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  which  was  in 
June  1765,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries 
to  the  Treasury,  under  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham.*] (5.)  ^^  A  Critical  Review  of  tiieNewAdminis-' 
traUon.     This  is  an  answer  to  two  pamphlets  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Grey  Cooper :  one  was  called  A  Pair 
of  Spectacles  for  short-^sigkted  Politicians  ;  the  other, 
The  Merits  of  the  New  Administration  tndy  stated. 
See  the  article  of  Sir  Grey  Cooper.     (6.)  The  Con^ 
duct  of  the  late  Administration  examined^  relative  to 
the  Repeal  of  the  American  Stamp-AcL     This  tract, 
(which  is  upwards  of  200  pa^es,)  is  an  able  composi- 
tion, and  the  greatest  part  of  it,  if  not  all  of  it,  was  dic- 
tated by  Mr.  Grenville  himself.  Those  persons,  who 
wish  to  see  a  defence  of  the  Stamp- Act,  and  a  dis- 
play of  what  the  writer  considers  the  impolicy  of 
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repealing  it,  .will  read  this  work  wiUi  pleasure. 
(7.)  Mr.  Burke  having  written  a  little  tract  caUed 
A  Short  Account  of  a  late  Short  AdmmistraJtum^^ 
(inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting 
Tracts  2,  57 — 69.)  "  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote  an  answer 
to  it,  which  was  odled  A  True  History  of  a  late 
Short  Administrution^"  [inserted  in  the  same  CoUeo* 
tion,  with  Mr.  Lloyd's  name  prefixed,  and  printed 
in  double  columns,  one  containing  Burke's  state-, 
ment,  and  the  other  containing  the  counter-state- 
ment] '^  These  small  Tracts  contain  all  the  features 
of  the  Rockingham  Administration  in  miniature* 
(8.)  An  Examination  of  the  Principles  and  boasted 
Disinterestedness  of  a  late  Right  Honourable  Gentie- 
man  ;  in  a  Letter  from  an  Old  Man  qf  Business  to 
a  Noble  Lord.  This  tract  was  writteq  upon  the 
change  of  the  Ministry  in  the  year  1766,  when 
Mr.  ritt,  wbo  is  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman, 
alluded  to,  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  The 
noble  Lord,  to  whom  it  is  pretended  to  be  a  Let^ 
teTy  was  Lord  North.  It  is  a  vindication  of  Lord 
Temple's  conduct  in  rejecting  the  offers  of  the 
Court,  and  blames  Lord  Chatham  for  accepting 
them."  [I  possess  a  copy  of  this  tract;  it  is  in  8vo. 
pp.  34.]  "  (9.)  A  Word  at  Parting^  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  qf  Bedford.  This  small  tract  was  ocoaaioned 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  friends  joining  the  Minis-  V^ 
try  at  the  end  of  the  year  1767,  and  abandoning 
Mr.  Grenville.  (10.)  Besides  these,  he  wrote  many 
Essays  and  Letters  in  the  public  Papers,  on  politi- 
cal temporary  subjects,  wnich  are  now  lost.  He 
was  brother  to  the  Dean  of  Norwich."  Mr.  Almon's 
Biographical,  Literary j  and  Political  Anecdotes,  2, 
108. 

V.  "  On  Lord  Bute's  resignation,  which  took, 
place  on  Aprils,  1763.  Mr.  Grenville  was  appoint- 
ed his  successor;  and  Lprd  Sandwich  took  the  va- 
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caney  dius  occasioned  at  the  admiralty.  Other  al- 
terations i^ere  made,  and  the  necessary  parlia- 
mentary writs  were  issued  for  new  elections.  The 
writ,  however,  for  supplying  Mr.  Grenville's  seat, 
was  not  moved  for  till  the  19th,  (Commons^  Jour-' 
nab^  29,  646.)  the  day  on  which  the  parliament  was 

Srorogued,  although  he  had  been  appointed  imme- 
iately  on  Lord  Bute's  resigning.  This  delay- 
arose  from  his  being  obliged  to  apply  to  his  brother, 
Earl  Temple,  for  permission  to  be  re-elected  for 
the  town  of  Buckingham ;  a  request,  which  was  pe- 
culiarly distressing  to  himself,  because  at  this  time 
there  subsisted  the  most  bitter  animosity  between 
the  brothers.  This  application  was  made  on  the 
18th;  and  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  Mr.  Grenville's  pri- 
vate Secretary,  carried  the  Letter^  in  which  was 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  King's  speech,  (perhaps  as 
a  compliment,)  to  be  delivered  from  the  throne  the 
next  day.  Mr.  Rtt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham, 
wsks  at  ms  Lordship's  house  in  Pall- Mall,  when  this 
J^  message  arrived;  and  he  added  his  personal  en- 
treaty that  Lord  Temple  would  consent  to  his  bro- 
ther's re-election,  with  which  his  Lordship  complied. 
But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  his  consent 
would  have  been  given  without  Mr.  Pitt's  inter- 
cession ;  for  in  the  Remarks  on  the  Letters^  which 
passed  between  Mr.  Allen  of  Bath  and  Mr.  PUt^ 
which  Lord  Temple  himself  dictated,  there  is  a 
very  strong  insinuation  to  that  effect"  Memoirs 
of  John  fi^keSy  Esq.  by  Mr.  Almon^  1,  94. 

VL      «  JUNIUS  DETERMINED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  DubHn  Magazine, 

"  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
send  you  my  opinions  concerning  the  author  of  «7ti- 
nius;  should  you  esteem  them  as  contributing  to 
settle  this  long  disputed  point,  they  are  at  your  ser- 
vice. G.  COCKBURNE. 


th< 
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'^  That  Charles  Lloyd,  who  was  private  Secreta« 
to  George  Gxenville,  and  his  Deputy-Teller  of 
e  Exchequer,  was  the  author,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt;  and  I  know  it  is  the  firm  belief  of 
several  persons  in  England,  who  from  situation  and 
circumstances,  are  likely  to  form  the  best  opinion 
on  that  subject 

<^  I  shall  now  give  you  reasons  in  support  of  this 
opinion ;  but  it  would  be  ungenerous  and  unjust  in 
me  to  pretend  to  have  made  the  discovery  myself. 
You  must  permit  me  to  go  into  some  detail.  The 
late  Peter  Walsh,  Esq.  of  Belline,  had  long  given 
his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  two  secrets  —  viz. 

*  Who  was  Junius  ?  and  Who  the  Iron-Masked  f '  I 
know  he  investigated  both  for  several  years  with 
the  greatest  industry,  and  read  almost  every  book 
ot  pamphlet  published  on  these  points,  and  it  was 
his  firm  conviction  that  Lloyd  wrote  Junius.  He  in** 
tended  to  publish  what  he  had  discovered;  butun-' 
fortunately  deferred  it,  and  I  am  not  yet  informed, 
if  he  has  left  any  Memoir  on  the  subject  Four 
years  ago  I  urg^  Mr.  Walsh  to  publish  his  rea« 
sons,  and  give  me  the  outline  of  them. 

"  In  his  answer  he  says: — '  My  firm  oonvictioA 

*  (indeed  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  of  it,)  is,  that 
^  Charles  Lloyd  was  the  author.      Years  ago   I 

*  thought  so,  and  every  thing  that  has  been  auuien* 
^  tically  published  respecting  the  writings  of  Junius, 
*■  since  1  first  formed  this  opinion,  has  confirmed  me 

*  more  and  more  in  it  A  few  years  ago,  I  met  by 
^  chance  some  political  Jbetters  publish^  under  the 
'  two  different  signatures  Atticus  MnA  Lucius.  They 

*  were  published  in  1768,  the  year  before  Junius 
<  first  appeared.  They  struck  me  as  having  been 
'  written  by  the  same  pen  that  produced  the  Letters 
^  of  Junius.     And  I  am  much  flattered  by  finding 

in  Mr,  Woodfall's  full  and  complete  edition  of 
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^  JunitiSj  that  the  Letters  signed  Atticm^  and  also 

*  those  signed  Ltwius,  were  written  by  the  author 

<  of  Junitis,  and  as  such  are  now  printed  along  with 
^  the  Letters  signed  Junitis  in  this  new  edition. 

*  But  I  was  still  more  flattered  by  finding  in  this 
'  enlarged  and  comprehensive   edition,  some  cir- 

*  cumstances  of  which  I  was  ignorant  before,  which 
^  confirm  my  opinion  as  to  the  author  still  more  and 

<  more ;  so  that  indeed,  I  feel  a  moral  certainty  that 
^  what  was  at  first  but  conjecture,  founded  upon  a 

*  few  arguments, ;that  carried  weight  in  my  mind, 
^  may  now  be  considered  as  amounting  to  such  cir- 
'  cumstantial  evidence  as  cannot  be  reasonably  re- 

*  sisted. 

<  I  am  to  remark  that  it  appears  from  this  new 
^  publication,  (notwithstanding  what  was  long  sus- 

*  pected  to  the  contrary,)  that  Printer  Woodfall 
'  did  not  know  who  his  correspondent  Junitis  was. 
^  The  Editor  of  this  new  edition,  which  contains 
^  a  great  variety  of  Publications  and  private  Let- 

*  tersy  combats  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  being  the 
'  writer  of  jMmM5 ;  but  I  think  I  could  convince 
^  him,  if  I  had  leisure,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  re- 
^  jectin^  the  claim  of  that  gentleman  to  the  feme 

*  of  bem^  the  author.     He  employs  62  pages  in 

*  mentioning  the  diflFerent  persons,  who  were  sus- 
^  pected  at  diiFerent  times,  and  by  diiFerent  people 
^  to  be  Junitis,  and  in  refuting  the  claims  made  for 
^  them.     But  he  does  not  devote  more  than  half  a 

*  page  to  the  claim  made  for  this  Mr.  Lloyd,  and 
^  the  argument  by  which  the  Editor  thinks  he  refutes 
'  it,  in  truth  carried  no  conviction  with  it.  For  it  is 
^  founded  upon  an  opinion  that  even  an  extremely 

*  clever  man,  in  the  common  habit  of  writing  weli- 
^  composed  Letters,  could  not  write  a  common  Natey 
'  that  required  no.  mental  exertion,  such  as  the  last 

*  ever  written  by  Junitis  to  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  ♦ 
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y  and  which  is  printed  in  this  edition,  and  does  not 
^  contain  20  lines,  dated  I9th  of  January,  because 
^  he  died  the  22d  of  that  month,  as  if  it  were  an  es- 
^  tablisbed  certainty  that  no  man  can  write  even  a 
^  plain  Note  within  three  days  of  his  death.    Can 

*  any  thing  be  more  puerile,  futile,  and  absurd?  * 

*  Your  uncle  Mr. who  was  more  intimate  with 

^  Mr.  Malone,  and  the  first  literary  characters  in 
'  England,  told  me  long  ago  that  Lloyd  was  cer* 
/  tainly  the  author  of  the  Letters  signed  Jtticus  and 

^  Lucius;  and  as.  I  observed  above,  it  now  appears, 
^  that  the  same  person,  (whoever  he  was,)  wrote 
^  JnmuSi  and  this  is  no  light  circumstance.' 

^^  Now,  Sir,  that  public  men  in  England  might 
make  a  reasonable  guess,  is  not  very  extraordinary; 
but  that  a  private  country-gentleman,  in  rather  sm 
obscure  and  distant  part  of  Ireland,  should,  from 
mere  investigation,  make  this  discovery,  certainly 
shews  a  most  industrious  and  investigating  mind; 

such  had  Mr.  Walsh. Before  I  sum  up  my 

proofs,  I  must  next  inform  you  that  about  two  years 
ago,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  learned 
men,  and  perhaps  the  best  scholar,  in  England. 
When  about  to  leave  him,  he  insisted  on  taking  me 
the  first  sta^e  in  his  carriage,  and  as  we  journe^red 
along,  he  said  — '  I  will  now  tell  you  a  secret,  which 

*  few  men  in  England  know;  but  you  must  pro- 

*  mise  never  to  divulge  it.  I  will  tell  you  who 
wrote  Junius^ 

"  '  Hold  Sir,'  said  II  '  I  will  tell  you  myself 
^who  Junius  was,  and  I  immediately  mentioned 

*  Charles  Lloyd.'    . 

*  "  We  perfectly  coincide  in  this  opinion ;  and  as  one  instance 
out  of  many  which  we  could  adduce*  Or.  Darwin  may  be  cited  in 
its  support.  Five  or  six- hours  before  his  decease  he  commenced 
'  a  Letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworth,  which  death  prevented  him 
from  concluding.  Although  for  sometime  expecting  the  blow,  yet 
the  style  is  philosophic,  bold,  and  full  of  hope." — Eo. 
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**  My  friend  fell  back  in  the  chaise  with  astonish- 
ment, and  after  some  pause  —  asked,  How  I  Howl 
by  what  means  did  you  come  by  this  knowledge? 
I  told  him,  and  he  then  entered  into  a  full  discus- 
sion, and  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  he  informed  me  the  reasons  for  se- 
crecy. Whether  they  were  altogether  well  found- 
ed or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  (&termine,  but  that 
they  were  the  reasons  for  secrecy,  I  have  no  doubt* 

"  He  conjured  me  to  write  to  Mr.  W.,  and  to 
communicate  those  reaons  for  secrecy.  1  did  so  — 
and  with  that  benevolence,  which  always  character- 
ized him,  he  promised  not  to  mention  Lloyd  again. 

<^  In  many  Letters  after,  from  my  English  friend, 
he  reminded  me  in  these  words —  *  Be  sure  to  tdil 
your  ingenious  friend,  (as  he  called  Mr.  W.,)  not  to 
divulge  Junius.*  He  also  assured  me,  that  Mr. 
Fox  knew  it  I  confess  I  did  not  think  the  argu-^ 
orients  for  secrecy  good;  but  he  lately  fully  absol- 
ved me  from  any  further  observance  of  it,  and  1 
therefore  mention  Lloyd  as  the  author  of  Junius^ 
and  in  further  support,  offer  the  following  reasons, 

'^  Lbt/dy*  from  his  situation,  had  the  necessary 
information,  and  there  have  been  allusions  to  him, 
which  shew  he  was  believed  to  be  the  writer,  by 
some  contemporaries,  who  wrote  in  the  public 
prints  about  the  same  time.  One  of  them,  who 
signed  himseUAn  Advocate  in  the  Cause  of  the  Pea- 
ple^  in  a  Letter  published  in  the  Public  Advertizer^ 
in  Oct.  177 L,  says  'he  ihSvikB  Junius  a  Secretary  of 
one  of  the  discarded  Ministers,'  which  'is  exactly 
what  Lloyd  was^f     He  had  been  Secretary  to 

*  **  Junius  knew  all  the  public  characters.  It  appears  from  hig 
2Sth  L€lUr  to  Woodfall,  that  he  had  the  first  information  respect- 
ing the  proceedings  of  administration ;  and  from  the4l8t,  of  every 
thing  private  at  court.  '*  —  Ed. 

t  *'  In  a  Letter  to  Woodfall  he  says,  *  You  know,  I  do  not,  nor 
indeed  have  I  time  to  g^ve  ^qual  car^  to  tUem  all**  "  —  £d. 
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George  Grenville,  who  might  then  be  reckoned  in 
the  cmss  of  discarded  Ministers* 

<^  It  is  allowed  he  was  an  excellent  writer,  and 
has  always  been  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  Jtmius 
was  attributed. 

'^  Junius  never  attacks  the  Grenvilles. 

^'  Junius  wrote  till  within  three  days  of  Lloyd's 
death,  but  this  last  was  only  a  short  Letter  to 
Woodfiedl.  No  Junius  appearjed  after  Lloyd's 
death — the  other  persons  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten Junius,  all  lived  many  years  aft^r  Lloyd  died  — 
yet  no  Junius  appeared  after. 

<'  At  the  time  Jtmius  wrote,  all  or  most  of  the 
supposed  authors  were  poor  men  in  both  finances 
and  power.  Even  Lloyd  himself  was  poor  in  fi* 
nance;  but  be  it  remembered,  Junius  tells  Wood- 
&11  not  to  be  afraid  —  he  would  support  him — ^he 
should  have  money.  How  was  all  this  ?  Burke^ 
Francis,  Rosenhagen,  Hamilton,  Boyd,  Lee,  and 
others,  had  neither  money  nor  power  to  support  any 
one ;  but  Lloyd  was  backed  by  the  GrenviUes,  and 
therefore  could  hold  out  promises  to  Woodfall.  * 

"  Though  many  circumstances  in  &vour.  of  Lloyd 
might  apply  to  others,  yet  all  the  circumstances 
apply  to  no  other.  Let  any  one  fairly  examine  the 
cmims  of  Francis,  Boyd,  Hamilton,  Burke,  Flood, 
or  any  other,  and  omipare  them  with  those  <^ 
Lloyd,  they  will  at  once  see  the  superiority. 

^^The  pretensions  of  Rosenhagen,  Lee»  and  moat 
of  the  others,  being  now  scarcely  worth  notice,  and 
Wood&ll  having  declared  that  Rosenhagen,  (the 
head  of  the  minor  claimants,)  was  not  the  author,  it 
only  remains  to  speak  of  one  not,  I  believe,  men- 

*  ''  In  a  private  Letter  "So.  S.Junius  says  : '  The  truth  is,  there 
are  people  about  me,  whom  I  would  wish  not  to  contradict' 
This  indicates  that  he  was  not  perfectly  independent^  and  that,  ii 
fact,  he  was  the  spokesman  of  a  party."— Kd. 
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tioned  by  Woodfiill,  viz.  Dr.  Wilmot,  who  lived 
uear  Coventry,  and,  singular  enough,  partly  edu- 
cated a  great  many  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be 
Jvmus^  and  Lloyd  amongst  the  rest  I  have  been 
told  that  Wilmot's  widow,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Mr.  Serres,  conceived  her  husband,  Wilmot, 
to  have  been  the  author.  He  was,  however,  under 
mch  oUigatiom  to  many  of  those  lashed  by  Jtmus^ 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  he  could  have  acted  so 
basely.  But  it  is  some  further  evidence  in  &vour 
of  Lloyd^  that  those  most  anxious  to  give  the  ho- 
nour to  Wilmot,  say,  if  he  was  not  the  author, 
Lloyd  was :  and  though  Jvmus^s  assertion,  of  his 
not  being  known  to  Mr.  Grenville,  Ls,  under  all 
circumstances,  truly  conjectural,  yet  we  cannot 
forget  that  of  all  the  characters  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Grenville  w2A  Junius's  favourite  —  that  he  never 
censured  him,  but  embraced  eyery  occasion  of  de- 
fending and  extolling  his  conduct  and  principles, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  known  him. 

"  With  respect  to  the  other  persons  most  sus- 
pected : 

«  Mr.  Flood, —  It  was  utterly  impossible  he 
eould  have  the  local  information  of  Junius. 

"  Boyd.  —  I  know  many  persons  who  were  inti- 
mate with  him,  and  they  laugh  at  the  idea  of  his 
being  the  author,  and  positively  deny  it. 

"  Francis.  —  If  we  consider  his  age  at  the  time 
Junius  wrote,  and  that  he  was  then  only  in  a  very 
subordinate  situation  in  the  War-Office,  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  he  could  have  the  information  ne- 
cessary, we  must  reject  his  claim ;  moreover,  though 
in  a  late  publication,  (Junius  identified^)  the  author 
labours  hard  for  him,  and  certainly  produces  some 
strong  points,  still  Francis,  if  the  author,  had  no 
reason  to  deny  it;. whereas  Lloyd  evidently  had  an 
object  in  secrecy,  namely,  his  being  set  to  write  by 
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the  Ghrenvilles,  and  if  we  couple  all  die  circum- 
stances, we  shall  find  that  the  identification  of 
Lloyd  at  the  tiihe  Junius  wrote,  would  have  made 
them  a  party,  at  least  so  far  as  supplying  the  infor- 
mation. It  is  however  to  be  lamented  that  Fran- 
ds*s  vanity  did  not  permit  him  candidly  to  deny 
being  the  author,  before  he  died. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton^  —  I  never  could  find  any  ra- 
tional grounds  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  writer. 

^^  Burke,  —  Though  last  m  the  list,  I  am  aware 
he  is  more  generally  suspected  than  any  other  per- 
son. You  may  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  Bishop,  then  Dean  Marley,  was  at 
a  watering  place  distant  from  London.  Burke  was 
there  at  the  same  time. 

Marley  suspected  him  to  be  Junius;  but  a  L^ 
ter  from  Junius  appeared  in  Woodfall's  Paper.  Soon 
after  an  answer  appeared,  to  which  Junius  immedi- 
ately replied.  Burke  being  at  the  said  watering 
place,  from  its  distance,  could  not  have  seen  the 
Letter,  (to  which  the  reply  of  Junius  appeared,)  in 
time  to  have  written;  on  which  Marley  said  to  liim 
— '  Now  Burke,  I  am  clear,  I  was  mistaken  in  my 
conjecture,  that  you  are  the  author  of  Junius;'  and 
Burke  answered,  ^  I  could  not  write  like  Junius, 
and  if  I  could,  I  would  not.' 

^^  Marley  told  this  to  Sir  Hercules  Lanmshe,  who 
assured  Mr.  Walsh  of  its  strict  truth.  Burke  also, 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  eulo^zed 
and  praised  Junius  for  his  fine  writing,  which  is  not 
likely,  if  he  had  been  himself  the  author.  Burke 
was  an  enemy  to  triennial  Parliaments  —  Jimius 
a  powerful  advocate  for  them.  I  beg  also  to  ob- 
serve, Junius  always  uses  an  ungrammatical  ex- 
pression, viz.  *  whether  or  no'  —  Burke,  *  whether 
or  not.' 

<<  Burke  was  a  violent  American,  and  a^nst  the 
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principle  of  taxing  them.  Junius  on  tibe  contrary 
was  for  it,  and  says,  ^The  opposition  to  it  was 
merely  to  annoy  Geoige  Grenville.'  I  beg  further 
to  observe,  that  Junius  not  only  does  not  attack  the 
Grenvilles,  but  defends  them.  Here  I  conclude 
and  you  will  probably  say,  strong  as  all  I  have  stated 
is,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  old  thing  —  conjecture. 
StiU 

Stai  nominis  umbra. 

But  where  positive  evidence  is  wanting,  what  can 
we  supply  but  reasonable  conjecture,  supported  by 
the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence,  and  that  I 
think  I  have  given  ? 

"  1  must  however,  in  candour,  say,  that  I  have 
found  one  thing  a^n^t  Lloyd.  In  Letter  18. 
Junius  says :  — '  It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into 
^  a  formal  vindication  of  Mr.  Grenville,  upon  his 
^  own  principles.  I  have  neither  the  honour  of 
^  being  personally  known  to  him,  nor  do  I  pretend 
*  to  be  completely  master  of  all  the  facts.'  Now,  as 
Lloyd  intimately  knew  Mr.  Grenville,  and  must 
have  been  master  of  the  facts,  it  follows,  that,  either 
he  was  the  author,  or  he  told  a  useless  falsehood, 
and  one  would  hope  that  the  writer  of  Junius^ 
would  be  above  falsehood,  under  any  circum- 
stances. *  I  wrote  this  to  Mr.  Walsh,  unfor- 
tunately only  a  week  before  his  death ;  so  did  not 
get  his  answer  to  the  objection. 

"  Others,  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this  cir- 

*  *'  We  do  not  think  that  Junius  has  been  so  scrupulous  in  his 
adherence  to  truth  as  io  warrant  a  serious  doubt  on  this  bea^* 
In  his  Bth  Letter  to  WoodfaU,  alluding  to  his  last  published,  he 
says  :  *  I  wish  it  could  be  recalled.'  Suppose  you  were  to  say, 
*We  h4a>0  aome  reaton  to  ntapwt  that  the  last  Lttter  signed  Junius,  in 
this  paper  was  not  written  by  the  real  Junius,  though  the  observation 
escaped  us  at  the  timef  In  his  Letter  dated  16th  Oct.  1771.  signed 
Anti-Fox,  we  find  *  /  hnow  nothing  of  Junius,  but  J  see  that  he  has 
designedly  spared  Lord  Holland  and  his  family.'  "  — Ed. 
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euaastanee,  think  notUng  of  it;  for  diey  say  secre- 
cy being  the  grand  object  of  Lloyd,  it  was  innocent 
and  allowable/  inasmuch,  as  it  injured  no  one,  and 
he  thereby,  (as  was  his  object,)  turned  public  atten- 
tion from  himself;"  '* 

"  GENERAL  COCKBURNE  ON  JUNIUS. 

ITo  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Magazine.'} 

«  Sir, 
Aecordinff  to  my  promise  I  send  you  the  opinion 
of  my  friend  Dr.  f  arr,  in  corroboration  of  Charles 
Lloyd  having  been  the  author  of  Junius;  and  few 
men,  perhaps,  in  England  are  better  able  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  the  Doctor 
fi^ve  me  the  names  of  several  eminent  men,  whose 
judgment,  (if  I  were  at  liberty  to  name  them,) 
would  at  least  add  great  weight,  and  who  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Lloyd  was  the  author.  I 
have  also  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  late 
Majesty  knew  it;  he  was  told  it  under  a  promise 
of  secrecy ;  and,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of  my 
informant  on  this  point —  *  As  the  king  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  man  who  never  deviated  from  truth, 
and  whose  word  was  sacred,  he  accordingly  kept 
the  secret' 

"  In  a  late  Letter  from  Dr.  Parr,  he  says :  — 
'  I  absolve  you  from  all  secrecy  about  Junius  ; 

*  and  you  may  mention  my  name,  my  firm  belief, 

*  nay,  conviction,  that  Lloyd  was  the  author. — The 
^  reason  why  this  has  been  so  long  a  secret,  you  al- 

*  ready  know  —  and  though    *       *       *       *     Jmg 

*  little  to  fear  now  from  any  discovery,  it  may  be  as 

*  '^  That  this  act  does  not  merit  the  name  of  moral  turpitude, 
we  are  fvSiy  authorised,  by  the  opinion  of  Paiejr»  Burlemaqui,  and 
other  civilians,  to  assert.  The  author  of  the  foregoing  valuable 
observations  has  promised  to  furnish  us  with  the  venerable  Dr. 
Parr's  idew  on  tbia  ftnbject."— £d. 

O 
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i  wdl  to  avoid  die  mention  of  iadividuala  witliotti 

*  their  consent 

.  <  I  have  been  told  that  the  Marquis  of  *  *  * 
^  once  incautiously  said,  —  linowwho  Junius  wob^ 
^and  mentioned  Lloyd,  though  at  that  time  it  was 
'  of  importance  to  keep  it  a  secret.     I  do  not,  how- 

*  ever,  vouch  for  this/ 

"  In  another  Letter  the  Doctor  says :  — 
*In  regard  to  Junius,  I  broke  the  seal  o[  secrecy 

*  two  months  ago,  and  having  no  restraints  of  dek- 
'  cacy  about  it,  I  communicated  the  opinion  unre- 

*  servedly  to  Mr.  Denman.     The  impression  pro- 

*  duced  by  a  well-written  pamphlet,  and  the  elaborate 

*  critique  upon  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  still  di- 

*  rect  the  national  faith  towards  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

*  He  was  too  proud  to  tell  a  lie,  and  he  aisclaimed 
'  the  work.     He  was  too  vain  to  refuse  celebrity, 

*  which  he  was  conscious  of  deserving.     He  was 

<  too  intrepid  to  conceal,  when  danger  liad  nearly 
^  passed  by.     He  was  too  irascible  to  keep  the  se- 

*  cret,    by  the   publication   of  which   he  at  this 

*  time  of  day  could  injure  no  party,  with  which  he 

*  is  connected,  nor  any  individual,  for  whom  he  cared. 

<  Besides,   dear  Sir,  we  have  many  books  of  his 

*  writings  upon  many  subjects,  and  all  of  them 
^  stamped  with  the  same  character  of  mind.  Their 
'  general  lexis,  as  we  say  in  Greek,  has  no  resem- 

*  blance  to  the  lexis  of  Junius;  and  the  resemblance 

*  in  particulars  can  have  far  less  weight  than  that 

*  resemblance,  of  which  there  is  no  vestiffe. —  Fran- 

*  cis  uniformly  writes  English.  There  is  Gallicism 
^  in  Junius,    Francis  is  Prions,  but  not  malevolent 

*  —  Francis  is  never  cool,  and  Junius  is  seldom  ar- 
^  deiit.    Do  not  suppose  that  I  have  forgotten  the 

*  fact,  upon  which  you  very  properly  lay  great  stress. 
^  I  have  little  or  no  hesitation  in  supposing,  that 
^  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  from 
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'  motbies  of  personal  recard  to  George -Ghrenvilk 

<  himtelf,  hk  friend  and  his  secretary  would  ven- 

<  tore  upon  iedsehood,  and  Woodfiill,  Imowine  the 
^  impoitanee  of  such  disavowal,  would  record,  al- 
^  dioudbi  he  disbeliered  it  Wood&ll  stated  a  &ct, 
'  and  feft  Us  readers  to  their  own  conclusion,  and 
'  it  was  the  wish,  if  not  the  duty  of  Wood&ll,  to 

<  keo)  us  in  the  dark.  I  retain  my  old  feith,  and 
^  in  ue  true  spirit  of  political  orthoooxy,  I  retain  it 

<  the  more  firmly,  in  consequence  of  indiat  I  think 

<  unsuooessful  attacks.  You  are  at  liberty  to  oou- 
^  pie  my  name  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Wauh  as  fix- 
*■  ms  upon  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  writer.' 

*^  In  another  Letter  he  says :  — 

*  I  smiled  at  the  scepticism  of  our  sagacious 
friend  Lord  Hutchinson  as  to  Lloyd.  We  must 
all  grant  that  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  for 
Francis ;  but  I  could  set  up  very  stout  objections 
to  those  claims.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  keep 
a  secret  —  he  would  have  told  it  from  his  vanity, 
or  from  his  courage,  or  from  his  patriotbm. 

<  His  bitterness,  his  vivacity,  his  acuteness,  are 
stamped,  in  characters  very  peculiar  upon  many 
pubkcations,  that  bear  his  name ;  and  very  faint 
mdeed  is  their  resemblance  to  the  spirit,  and  in 
an  extended  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  style  of 
Junius. 

^  Burke  is  altogeth^  out  of  the  question  —  when 
he  wrote  cooly,  as  in  his  book  iqxm  the  Suhlime 
and  Beautifiti,  and  in  his  imitation  of  Lord  Bolin-» 
broke,  the  style  is  very  dissimilar.  But  in  hia 
political  publications  there  is.  What  logicians  call, 
a  specific  identity.  Even  in  the  calmest  of 'them, 
(his  Thoughts  upon  the  Popular  DisamteniSj)  we 
s«e  the  mind  of  Burke  |  and  yet.  this  is  the  only 
political  work,  in  which  there  are  few  or  no  ves- 
tiges oi  a  public  speaker.    Again,  there  is  a  very 

o  2 
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marked  chanusler  in  Kk  mreetives ;  they  have  mot 
even  the  very  iiEiintest  resemblaiice  to  the  iDvec^ 
tivesof  Junitis  ;  —  they  have  not  the  coolness  and- 
^Ae  pdgnancv  of  Junius.  We  have  none  of 
Burke's  amplification,  none  of  hik  high^wrou^t' 
eloquence,  none  of  his  aristoeralical  piopensitiflB/ 
No  two  writers  can  be  more  dissimilar :  you,  anid 
I,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  shall  adhere  firmly  to  our  old- 
creed.  I  do  not  bkme  you  fcv  telling  the  tale  to- 
Lotd  Hutdii&son ;  widi  an  exception  to  Mr*  Fox 
<Mily,  I  think  Lord  Hutchinson's  judgment  upon 
pobtics  and  common  life  the  very  soundest  I  ever 
met  with;  and  he  has  another  noble  property — he 
has  no  artifice,  he  has  no  ostentation,  and  ne  is  a 
£uthful  speaker  of  truth.' 

"  I  must  now.  Sir,  conclude;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
impress  on  you  the  strong  circumstance  in  &vour 
of  Lloyd,  which  I  mentioned  before,  viz*  that  from 
the  time  of  Lloyd's  death,  Junius  cectsed  to  write. 
All  the  other  supposed  authors  lived  many  years 
after,  but  never  favoured  us  with  one  line  in  the 
style  of  Juntus. 

«  G.  C." 
\1 1.  ^*  (Teoa.)  A  simple  test  ascertains  the  po- 
litical connexion  of  Junius,  —  the  only  circumstance 
which  he  could  not  disguise,  because  it  could  not  be 
concealed  without  defeating  his  general  purpose. 
He  supported  die  cause  of  authority  against  Ame- 
rica,—  with  Mr.  Grenville  the  minister,  —  agaiAst 
the  Stamp- Act.  He  maintained  the  highest  popular 
principles  on  the  Middlesex-Election,  with  the  same 
statesman,  vrho  was  the  leader  of  opposition  on 
that  question.  No  other  party  in  tne  kingdom 
but  the  Grenvilles  combined  tbese  two  opimons ; 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  private  writer,  un- 
pledged, and  unconnected,  should  have  spontane- 
ously embraced  political  doctrines,  which,  thougk 
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ingenuky  Alight  reconcile  diem  in  reasonin^j  were, 
in  the  disputes  of  that;  periiod,  the  opposilie  ex- 
tr^nes. 

*'  Whoeyer  retives  the  enquiry,  therefore,  unless 
he  discovers  positive  and  irresistibte  evident  in 
-support  of  his  claimant,  should  shew  him  to  be  po- 
lilacally  attached  to  the  Grrenville-party,  which  Jii- 
nius  certainly  Was:  and  must  also  produce  some 
specimens  of^^  his  writings  of  tolerable  len^tli^  such 
as  might  afford  reasonable  ground  for  believisfi^ 
that  he  <;oukl  have  written  those  Lettsrs,  whi^ 
must  be  allowed  to  be  finished  mddels,  though  not 
of  the  purest  and  highest  sort,  of  composition.  .  The 
general  vigqur  of  a  man's  mental  powers  affords 
!ittl&  more  proof  that  he  would  be  a  good  \mter, 
than  that  he  could  be  a  gbod  painter.  There  may 
inieed  be  evidence  so  positive,  as  will  estetblish  Im 
truth  of  the  supposition,  which  appeared  mostim- 
|m)bable,  as  has  actually  happenea  in  the  case  of 
IJie  Iron^Mask.  But  such  possibilities  must  exist 
in  all  moral  reasonings.  — " 

^'  (Note.)  It  may  oe  observed,  that  Juniud,  who 
4s  unfriendly  to  Lord  Chatham  in  the  beginnings 
loads  that  nobleman  with  panegyric,  after  he  was  re* 
eondled  to  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  GrenviUe.  Ther« 
did,  and  perhaps  there  does  exist,  a  privvAe  Letter 
irom  Janias  to  Mr;  Grenviile,  profesising  .politieal 
attachment,  and,  at  the  same  time  discooxaging-  aH 
attempts  to  pluck  off  the  made. 

"  Wilkes  was 'originally  Memb^  for  Aylesbury 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  die  Budm  l^iiitia,  under 
Lord  Temple.  Hence  the  extravagantly  dispio-  -j 
portioned  interest  taken  by  Junius  in  anypetty  iflh 
trigue  of  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs,  which  toudied 
that  celebrated  adventurer.  .  Thoi^h  a  few  Letters 
were  written  after  the  dea^  of  Mr.  OrenviUe,  yet 
to  that  event  and  the  dissolution  of  die  party,*  the 
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oeflflation  of  Junnis  is  to  be  attributed.*  In  tbese 
cireuBistanceS)  and  olliers  not  yet  publidy  known, 
originated  the  supposition  that  Lloyd  was  Junius. 
But  some  specimen  of  his  writing  is  wanting  to 
countenance  that  supposition. 

^<  In  the  cases  of  JDyer  and  Francis,  the  two  can- 
didates of  most  plausible  pretension,  no  proof  has 
hitherto  appeared  of  connexion  with  the  Grenville- 
party.  Some  resemblance  of  style  in  Frauds  is  a 
yery  inconsiderable  argument  ^  for  almost  eyery 
contributor  to  a  Newspaper,  during  the  20  years, 
which  followed  the  lAut9^  was  an  imitator  of  Jur 
nius." 

The,  EdMurgh  BevieWy  Jme^  1826. 
(Art  Icon  BoMice,)  44^  6. 

The  article,  whence  this  extract  is  takoi,  is  uiir 
deratood  to  haye  been  die  composition  of  Sir  James 
•Madmtosh,  and  certainly  the  extract  is  worthy  of 
hia  enlightened  mind  and  sound  judgtaient.  I  sWl 
submit  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  a  few  observations 
on  it 

'  L  Samuel  Dyer  must  be  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  daimants,  though  his  daims  are  erayely  sup^ 
ported  by  Mr.  Prior  in  his  Memoirs  (ffBwrkt :  Ju* 
nius  continued  to  write  after  Dyer's  death;  the 
latest  ccHBmunication  of  Junius  to  WoodfiBdlis  dated 
Jmn.  19,  1773.  ^  Samuel  Dyer,  Esq.,  a  most  loum- 
ed  and  ingenious  member  of  Jthe  Literary  Cbtb^  for 
whose  understanding  and  attainments  Dr.  Johnson 
had  great  respect:  he  died  Sept.  14,  1772."  Bos- 
well's  L^  ofJohnscfOi  2, 15.  It  is  yery  surprising 
that  the  Reyiewer  should  have  fiJlen  into  this  mis- 
take, when  the  fact  of  Dyer^s  death  at  that  time  is 
noticed  in  the  PrdnnMory  Esaaif  to  Wood&U's 
edition  of  Junius  1,  99. 

2.  Tlie  Reyiewer  has  dearly  shewn  the  politi*^ 
eal  connectioin  between  Junius  and  George  Gren- 
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ville,  and  I  therefore  subscribe  to  his  opimon  that 
such  connection  must  be  proved  to  have  existed  in 
the  case  ci  any  claimant  for  the  authorship  of  the 
Zdtiersj  or  the  claims  should  be  at  once  rejected. 

3.  His  test  for  proving  the  ability  of  any  claimant 
to  write  those  /setters  is  &ir,  viz.  that  some  compo^^ 
sitions  should  be  produced  of  sufficient  leoeth  to 
shew  the  identity  of  mind  and  style  between  Junius 
and  the  claimant;  but  then  it  is  material  to  limit 
the  compositions  in  point  of  time,  for  they  i^bould 
be  either  anterior  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  or 
not  much  later  than,  the  productions  of  Junius.  If 
they  are,  as  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
long  posterior  to  the  latest  Letier  of  Junius,  we  can- 
not determine  the  identity  of  Junius  and  the  claim- 
ant, because  the  latter  may  have  been  a  follower  of 
the  doctrines  and  an  imitator  of  the  style  of  Junius. 
Tins  test  can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  certainty 
to  decide  on  the  claims  of  Lloyd^  oecause  we  have 
papers  by  him  earlier  than  the  earliest  Letier  of  Ju* 
nius. 

4.  The  remark,  "  that  the  general  vigour  of  a 
man's  mental  powers  affords  kttle  more  proof  that 
he  would  be  a  good  writer,  than  that  he  could  be  a 
good  painter,"  aims  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
claims  made  for  Lord  George  Sackville,  whose  very 
defence  on  his  trial  is  stated  by  Cumberland  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  Dr.  Shebbeare,  who  was 
rewarded  for  it  with  £1,000. 

5.  The  Reviewer  has  evidently  pointed  out  the 
eecret  cause  of  those  panegyrics,  with  which  Junius 
had  lately  mentionea  the  name  of  Lord  Chatham, 
.whom  he  had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
career,  loaded  with-  abuse  —  separation  from  or  con* 
nection  with  the  Ghrenvill^s  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  feelines  and  the  language  of  Junius.  I  have 
shewn  that  toe  feelings  and  the  langui^e  of  Sir 
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Philip  Francis  about  Lord  Chatliaxn  never  varied, 
and  tnat  this  forms  the  striking  charaeteristic  differ- 
ence between  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis^  while 
Mr.  Taylor  by  a  perverted  reasomng  has  arrived  at 
an  opposite  conclusion.  The  early  aversion,  .and 
the  subsequent  attachment,  of  Junius  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham, W9S  wholly  political,  while  the  juvenile  and 
seiiile  partiality  of  Sir  Philip  to  Lord  Chatham  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  early  protection  and  the  con** 
tinued  kindness  of  his  Lordship  towards  hmi,  and 
the  revered  memory  of  a  patron  and  a  friend* 

6^  The  Reviewer  rightly  rejects  the  evidence  for 
Francis  founded  on  ^'  some  resemblance  of  Atyle"  to 
Junius,  because  "  every  contributor  to  a  Newspaper 
durinr  the  20  years  which  followed  the  Letters^  was 
an  imitator  of  Junius."  Boyd  in  his  papers  en- 
titled ITieWhig,  which  appeared  in  1779.and  1780., 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  necessity  of  exercising 
nmdi  caution  in  admitting  such  arguments ;  for  the 
imitation  of  Junius's  style  appeared  so  exact  to  Mr* . 
Almon,  that  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Biographical^ 
Literary,  and PcdiiiecdAnecchteSipuhhshed in. 179^, y 
he  has  attributed  them  to  Junius  without  any  hesi^ 
tation  or  even  remark,  and  this  hypo^esis  he  has 
gravely  maintained  in  his  edition  ox  Junius  publish- 
ed in  1806.  ,  and  it  has  since  received  the  support 
of  Boyd's  biographer,  and  of  Geoirge  Chalmers,  Esq. 
7.  The  Reviewer  connects  Lord  Temple  and 
Wilkes,  who  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Bucks 
Militia  under  his  Lordship,  and  was  also  Member 
for  Aylesbury,  and  then  accounts  for  the  extraordi* 
interest  taken  by  Junius  in  the  fortunes  of  that  no* 
torious  adventurer,  because  the  Reviewer  identifies 
Junius  with  the  GrenviUe-party ;  but  the  connection 
could  only  be  very  slight  between  Wilkes  and  L«^rd 
Temple,  more  political  than  personal,  attaching  ra- 
ther to  prmciples  and  parties  than  to  private  fhend«« 
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sUp  and  zeateie  oftccs  of  kindnen^  and  l^erefeiie 
sottettuiig'  mere  is  required  to  aecaiiiit  satisfisKslorily 
lor  ^^  tm  extrnvagantly  dispropoftioned  interest 
taken  by  Junins  }n  any  petty  intrigue  of  Aldennen 
and  Skeri&,  which,  touched  that  celebrated  advear 
tureV/'  Nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  George 
Orenville  himself  could  have  taken  any  suck  inter* 
est  in  the  fortunes  of  Wilkes.  This  part  of'  the 
mjrstery  still  needs  explanation*  Some  li^ht  ]$ 
probably  thrown  on  the  connection  between  Wilkes 
and  the  Gbrenvilles  in  the  Mem&in  of  a  late  em^^eni 
Beakselkr  and  in  the  5  volumes  of  Wilkes^s  Corres^ 
pondence.  At  the  present  moment  I  cannot  stop  to 
examine  the  point. 

8.  When  the  Reviewer  describes  Junius  as  connectr 
ed  with  the  Grenvilles,  he  should  have  defined  the 
probable  nature  of  that  connection.  Was  Junius  both 
a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Geoi^e  Grenville, 
or  only  a  poMttcal  friend  ?  Was  be  a  retainer  of 
Mr.  G.,  or  only  an  adherent  of  the  party  ?  The 
probability,  as  rounded  on  several  drcumatanoes,  is 
that  Junius  was  both  a  personal  and  a  political 
friend  of  George  GrenvilJe ;  but  at  the  same  time 
independent  in  fortune  and  in  spirit.  We  have 
enffieient  proof  of  the  fiict,  1.  because  he  commenced 
4is  career  without  the  knowledge  of  G.  G.,  2.  be^ 
£ause  he  continued  it  long  after  G.  G.  had  ceased 
to  exist.  This  remark  is  very  important,  becauite 
it  reconciles  seeming  contauhcticNQS,  which  gseathr 
embarrass  the  enquirer  into  the  authorship  of  Jum- 
us's  Letters;  it  unites  Junius's  dependence  on  the 
Grenville-rart^  with  his  independence  on  G.  G. 

,  9.  The  Heviewer  is  disposed  himself  to  draw,  or 
tolefate  when  drawn  by  others,  an  inference  in  &- 
vour  of  Lloyd  fipcMu  the  facts,  that  only  '^  a  few  Z^ 
,ter9  were  written  after  the  death  of  Mr.  -G.  in 

1770.,''  and  that  ^<  that  event  and  the  dissolution,  of 

o3 
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itiepKtty/*  ooQfeqiieBtoti  it,  ecoammmif^lii^  o6Sk 
satioii  of  Junius  ;".  intt  the  statanent  is  untnie,  smd 
the  argument  ia  unfiafe,  beeause  in  point  of  hei 
Junius  wrote  fhim  Jan.  1T7I.  to  Jan.  19,1773.  (when 
he  altogether  ceased  to  write,)  Ae  priiMiie  LMant. 
from  !m.  27.  to  No.  63.  being  36  cosnnnnicatiaDS 
to  Wood£ftU;  he  also  wrote  10  prwe^  LeUen  to 
Wilkes,  of  which  some  are  very  long;  of  the  pu^ 
He  Letters  he  wrote,  within  the  same  period,  under 
the  signatures  of  Junius  and  PhibhJuniuSi  those 
which  extend  from  p.  182.  to  p.  448. ;  c£  the  Mis^ 
tMme&us  Lesiters,  those  whien  occupy  the  space 
from  p.  369.  to  p.  457. 

10.  Mr«  Taylor  is  so  far  from  hating  proved  any 
connection  between  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  the 
Grenville-party,  that,  relying  on  the  veracity  of  Ju- 
nius in  denying  all  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
GrenviUe,  he  h^  set  himself  the  task  of  proving 
ti^at  Junius^s  words,  though  spoken  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  might  be  pchrfecfly  true.  If  Sir  Philip 
was  unconnected  with  Mr.  Grenville,  he  was  not 
Junius  I  if  he  was  connected  with  him,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  still  to  prove  the  connection,  before  we  can 
admit  Sir  Philip  even  into  the  list  of  claimants. 

VIII.  It  is  a  circumstance  very  un&vourable  to 
llie  authorship  of  Lloyd,  that  Junius  continued  to 
^write-so  long  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Gi«nville« 
'Mr.  G.  Coventry,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  me  from 
Wamd8U}(nih*^Ckmimony  and  dated  March  11,  1827, 
-writes  thus  s  — 

*^  What  evidence  you  may  have  to  adduce  in  fi^ 
vour  of  Lloyd,  is  of  course  unknown  to  the  literary 
world;  but.  unless  it  is  better  substantiated  than 
-8adbville*s,  the  argument  in  hisfrLvour  dies  a  natu- 
ral dealji.  I  believe  I  stated  to  you  in  my  last  that 
in  ray  Enquiry  I  did  not  conceive  it  my  province  to 
disprove  the  claims  of  others^  inasmuch  as  I  consi- 
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4efed  i^f  had  all  been  more  ably  refated  tiban  I 
was  capable  of  doing.  Still  as  Wood&U  in  his  last 
edition  does  not  mention  Hoiace  Walpole,  and  at 
the  time  my  manuscript  was  goin^  to  press,  an  able 
Essay  arriyed  from  Sir  C«  Grey  m  India,  ia&yoiur 
'  of  Walpole's  daims,  I  considered  myself  bound  to 
refate  tkem,  which  I  haye  satis£Eu^toruy  done.  This 
so  conyinoed  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  others, 
who  had  diarge  of  the  MS.,  that  they  abandoned 
the  publication.  In  the  case  of  Lloyd,  I  doubt  not 
but  1  might  refute  with  equal  success;  but  haying 
only  a  part  of  my  library  here,  I  cannot  haye  access 
to  sufficient  eyidence.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to 
point  out  two  or  three  circumstances,  which  at  this 
moment  strike  me.  In  your  last  pamphlet,  p.  16., 
speaking  of  Junius's  pecuniary  resources,  yon 
state :  — '  On  the  supposition  that  Lloyd  was  the 

*  writer  of  the  Ldters^  we  haye  no  wtcvlty  in 
f  respect  to  pecuniary  resources;  for  he  oould  draw 

*  on  the  purse  of  George  GrenviUe.'  In  reply  I  ask : 
How  oould  Lloyd,  (supposing  him  to  be  Junius,) 
draw  on  the  purse  of  George  Grenyille,  who  died 
in  1770.  two  or  three  years  before  Junius  ceased 
writing  ?  Indeed  the  yery  eircumstances  of  Gren^- 
yUle's  death  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Junius, 
are  not  only  quite  sufficient  to  disproye  Lloyd's 
claims  alti^ether,  but  haye  idways  oonyinced  me 
tfiat  GrenyiUe's  party  had  no  share  in  the  Letter*. 
And  now  supposing  the  ridiculous  idea  that  Lloyd 
oontinued  to  write  imder  the  aus{»ces  of  Lord  Tem- 
ple, a  different  party  still,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  circumstance  with  the  fiict,  that  Junius  corres- 
ponded with  Wilkes  so  late  as  Jan.  15,  1772.  when 
it  is  well  known  that  no  two  persons  oould  liye  on 
more  hostile  terms  than  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Lord  Tem- 
ple ?  The  last  Letter^  which  Mr.  Wood&U  reoeiyed 
firam  Junius^  is  dated  Jam.  19,  1773*    This  Letter 
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in  wikten  widi  all  ibe  yigour  Md'stresgtii:  of  kt^U* 
lect  peculiar  to  a  man  in  sound  faejedikli.  Lloyd  died 
diree  days  after  Junius  forwarded  this  JLetter.  I  ask  if 
Is  it  possible  for  a!dying  man  to  liave  his  ideas  so 
oottected  suid  his  hana  so  .  steady  as  to  pen  such  a 
Leiter  to  Mr.  Woodlall?  The  receipt  of  this  Xe^- 
fcir-was  noticed  by  Mr.  Woodfall.  He  then  had 
occasion  to  inform  Junius  that  the  books  were  not 
finished  binding.  Doubtless^  Junius  informed  Mr* 
Woodfidl  where  the  books  were  to  be  sent,  as  we 
find  the  said  books  were  forwarded  to  Junius  March 
7th,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Lloyd. .  If  Junius 
at  that  time  was  dead,  the  boohs  would  have  re- 
mained at  the  Coffee-house,  and  led  to  a  discovery.'^ 
.  My  reply  to  ,Mr.  Coventry's  Letter ^  containing 
my  sentiments  at  that  time,  was  dated  March  .  15, 
1827.: — '*  Junius  began  to  write  in  April  1767., 
and  if  George  GrenviUe  did  die  in  1770;,  he  might 
stilLhaire  been  able  to  draw  on  the  purse  of  G.  G. 
up  to  that  time,  and  have  found  means  to  continue 
the  publiccoatest  after  G.  G.^s  death,  whether  Lord 
Temple  or  any  body  else  helped  him.  Yowr  note 
does  net  meet  my  argument  fairly,  but  only  half 
way.''  [What  1  have  said  above  in  reply  to  the 
MdixAurfh  Meview&Tj  under  Art.  8.  contains  my 
pi^esexLt  and  more  matured  sentiments*]  ^^  2.  In 
respect  io  your  armament  about  the  fii^Xeffer  of 
Junius,  to  Woodfall  being  written  three  days  befoi^fc 
Lloyd^s  death,  I  cannot  at  all  admit  its  ferce,iUQless 
you  can  prove  that  Lloyd  was>  actually  incapable  of 
writing  or  dictating  it  n'om  want  of  bodily  enei^y* 
Mea  often  retain  their  mental  faculties  in  full  vigour 
tHltke  lamp  of  life  is  esctinct.  The  final  iLe^^eritself 
is /Very  shorty  and  therefore  proves  nothing  as  toan-> 
iellectual  ability.  To  give  the  right  point  to  your 
asgument^  it  should  be  very  lone^  and  exhibit  traees 
^.deep  ithaught,  and  abound  wim  marks  of  elab<»ate 
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eompoflkioii.  8.  Yoar  odser  iuwuinetit  a%oat  die 
delivery  of  the  bookg.is  far  better  Ant  not  oonelusiv^^ 
For  Lloyd,  if  Janiusj  might  have  died  unknown  to 
Woodfeui,  who  would  deUrar  liie. books  aoeordbp 
to  the  directicsi.  If  y^u  could  prove  on  better  au-< 
thority  than  Junins's  own,  that  Junius's  secret  was 
known  only  to  himself,  then  the  delivery  and  the 
receipt  of  the  books  would  make  out  a  good  case 
against  Lloyd.  But  areyou  prepared  to  prove  that 
tlie  books  left  at  the  Cfoffee-hbuse  after  Lloyd's 
death,  ever  found  their  way  into  any  owner's  haitd  ? 
If  not,  your  case  against  Lloyd  fails." 

IX.  The  final  Nete  of  Junius,  on  whieh  Mr« 
Coventry  and  others  have  laid  such  stress,  is  this, 
and  the  production  of  it  will  satisfy  the  reader  tiiat 
such  dv  Letter  might;  have  been  written  by  many  a 
man  within  three  days  of  his  death  from  a  chronie 
disease,  who  did  not  suppose  himself  (e  be  in  a  dy- 
ing state: — 

^*  Jan.  19,  1773.  I  have  seen  the  sigaab  thanoMm 
out  for  your  old  friend  and  correspon&nt.  Be  a»- 
sured  that  I  have  had  good  reasons  foi^  not  comply- 
ing with  them.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  if  I 
were  to  write  again,  I  must  be  as  silly  as  any  of  tlie 
horned  cattle,  that  run  mad  through  the  dty,  or  as 
any  of  your  wise  aldermen.  I  meant  die  cause  and 
&e.  public.  Both  are  given  up.  I  feel  for  the.  ho«* 
nour  of  this  country,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not 
ten  men  in  it,  who  will  unite  and  stand  together 
upon  any  one  question.^  But  it^is  all  alike,  vSe  and 
eontepiptible.  You  have' never  flinched  tliat  1  kneiir 
of;  and  I  shall  always  reibtoe  |o  hear  of  your  pMMh 
perity.  If  you  have  anything  to  communicate,'  (of 
moment  to  yourself)  yon  ^nay  use  the  last  address, 
and  rive  a  hint."  (1,255.) 

If  Lloyd  were  Junius^  and  knew  before  he:  wrote 
this  Letter  that  he  had  <KBly  three  days  to  live^  it  is 
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eertain  that  he  would  Bot  hsre  taken  .tke  pains  to 
ifrite,  Mipposing  him  to  have  had  sufficient  bodily 
and  mental  powers.  Bat  surely  there  is  nothing  in 
tins  skort  Letter ^  which  might  not  be  expeeted 
femn  tlie  pen  of  Junius,  as  an  experienced  and  a 
ready  writer,  eren  tfaougli  it  were,  written  on  the 
bed  of  sickneiss*.  Acccording  to  the  testimony  of 
Bilr.  Almon,  Lloyd  had  been  l<Hig  ill  before  his 
death;  imd  he,  who  had  continued  for  many  months 
to  labour  under  serious  indisposition,  could  not,  ^Sr 
Mffikmg  whkh  we  hauno^  have  been  prepared  to 
expect  death  within  three  days,  and  there  is  no  evi'- 
dence  whatever  to  prove  that  Lloyd  had  not  suffici- 
ent corporeal  and  mental  energy  to  write  ordietate 
such  a  Letter 

X.  ^  Mr.  H.  of  Sidney  shewed  me  (Sept,  6, 
17d9.)  the  copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mason  to  Gilpin, 
(with  Gilpin's  comments,)  written  on  the  same  day 
that  Mason  was  struck  speechless,  and  within  two 
of  Ids  death:  very  easy,  gay,  and  spirited ;  —  he  had 
no  presentiment  of  his  danger/'  Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Lover  (f  IMeratare^  by  Mr.  Green  of 
Ipswich,  1810.  4.  p.  161. 

.  XL  ^'  Enelosed  I  send  a  Letter  from  my  late  friend, 
Mr.  Walsh,  about  Junius,  which  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  return.  I  have  observed  ahready  the 
strow  fact,  that  from  the  moment  Lloyd  died,  Ju- 
nius oied :  most  of  the  other  supposed  authors  lived 
jbr  years,  but  no  Junius  appeared  agsdn.  As  to  his 
not  being  able  to  write  a  Letter  tm^e  days  beHnre 
his  deat^  I  had  an  excellent  Letter  of  fi)ur  pages 
£Kym  an  unde  of  75,  written  three  days  befdre  he 
dBed,  and  he  had  been  seriously  ill  six  months/' 
Extract  from  a  Letter  of  General  CocUmmef 
dated  Shanganaghj  June  20,  1827. 

XIL  Yet  Dr.  Mason  Good^  in  the  Preliminary 
Eeeay  to  Wood&ll's  edition,  1, 99.  writes  thus :  — 
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^  The  penonS)  to  whom  this  honour  has  at  different 
tmiesy  and  on  different  grounds,  been  attributed^ 
are  the  following :  Charles  Lloyd,  a  Clerk  of  the 
Treasury,  and  afterwards  a  Deputy-Teller  of  the 
Exdiequer ;  — it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  with^^ 
out  any  other  fact  whatever,  that  Lloyd  was  on  his 
death4>edat  the  date  of  the  last  of  Junius's  private 
Letters;  an  essay,  which  has  sufficient  proof  of 
its  having  been  written  in  the  possession  of  full 
health  aim  spirits,  and  which,  together  with  the 
rest  of  our  author's  private  Letters  to  the  Printed  of 
ike  Public  Advertiser  J  is  in  the  possession  of  the  pro- 

?rietor  of  this  edition,   and  bears  date  Jan*  19, 
773/* 
XIIL  "  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,"  says  Mr.  Butler  in 
his  Reminiscences  1,  107.  <<  a  Clerk  of  the  Trea^ 
snry,  and  afterwards  a  Deputy-Teller  of  the  Exche- 

Juer,  was  for  some  time  private  Secretary  of  Mr. 
reorge  Grenville,  and  always  possessed  his  confi- 
dence. He  was  strongly  suspected  by  many  of  being 
the  author  of  the  Liters;  and  several  respectable 
persons,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Dr.  Parr, 
ascribe  them  to  him.  One  strong  argument  in  his 
favour  is  that,  when  Lloyd  died,  Junius  ceased  to 
write.  Junius's  last  Le&er  is  dated  on  the  19th  of 
Jaamary;  Lloyd  died  on  the  23d,  (22.)  His  advo« 
cates  have,  however,  to  encounter  the  explicit  de* 
claration  of  Junius,  —  ^  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  personally  known  to  Mr.  Grenville,'  (Letter 
18tt.)" 

L  Of  Junius's  ^  explicit  declaration"  I  have  spo- 
ken in  other  parts  of  this  work.  2.  The  argument, 
founded  on  the  curious  coincidence  between  the 
death  of  Lloyd  and  the  cessation  of  Junius's  literary 
labours,  would  be  very  strong,  if  we  had  not  to  en- 
counter similar  coincidences  in  the  case  of  other 
claimants.    For  Mr*  Taylor  argues  in  a  similar  way 
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f<^  the  claims  of  Sir  Phiiip  Fraheis ;  ofasjenriii^)  that 
Junius  ceased  to  write  publicly  when  Sir  Philip  was 
in  1772.  dismissed  from  the  War -Office,  ana  pro«^ 
ceeded  to  France^  and  that  the  final  private  Note 
to  Wood&ll  was  written  Jan.  19,  1773.  when  Sir 
Philip  returned  to  England,  and  tfatft  in  June  1773* 
he  wa^  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the 
government  of  Bengal. 

XIV.  "Another  writer  in  the PtiblicAdv&ttiiaer"'^ 
says  Mr,  Roche  p.  261.,  ^^  who  sighed  himself  An 
Advocate  in  the  Cause  of  the  People^  also  ^nces  at 
•Burke,  when  he  says,  ^  that  Junius  is  perhaps  oiie 
>  of  our  discarded  ministers,  or  rather  one  ^  their 
secretaries ;  for  ministers  seldom  write  so  well.'  '* 
My  friend.  General  Cockburne,  would  contend 
that  these  words  allude  to  Llojrd.  Unless  such 
allusions  have  something  definite  m  them,  they  may 
be  applied  to  various  persons,  and  in  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  particular  alluskm  there  is  little  force  in  any 
such  arguments.  I  must,  therefore,  entreat  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  this  observation,  as  it  may  be 
very  useful  so  him  in  pursuing  his  enquiries, 

aV.  "  I  have  now  '  Love  and  Madness '  lyinff 
before  me,  Theallusion  to  Junius  is  in  Letter  XX  A. 
and  is  simply  this:  — ^  Another  slice  of  politics  — 
'  Assert  boldly  that  Junius  was  written  by  GrenviUe's 
'  Secretary.  This  is  fcbct^  notwithstanding  what 
*  WiUtes  relates  of  Lord  Germaine's  Bishop.'  Here 
we  have  assertion  without  any  clue  to  support  it. 

*  Ih  E  former  page  I  have  cited  Oxoniensis's  Lmer  from  the 
first  publication  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  as  Mr.  T.  gives  no  reference 
for  that  Ijetter,  I  will  supply-  the  omission  from  Mr.  Cloche's  In- 
9«iry  p.  261. -.T-*'  The  FvbUe  Admiizer  in  Oct.  1771.  contained 
BLilMt^r  signed  ZsMO,  which  was  addressed  '  to  Junius,  aHat  £d- 
inund  the  Jesuit  of  St.  Omer's ;  another  signed  Pliijy  ;  a  third, 
Querist;  a  fourth  Oxombnsis;  a  fifth,  Scaevola:  and  several 
others  also  appeared,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  was  directly  accused  of 
iieiog  the  aatiior."  .\ 
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How  should  he  be  able  to  know  more  than  any  one 
else?  Can  vou  inform  me  what  Wilkes  says  of 
Lord  Germaine's  Bishop  ?  I  do  not  recollect  having 
seen  any  allusion  in  Wilkes's  writings.  Who  was 
the  Bishop  ?  Was  it  Butler,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
a  suspected  author  o{  Junius  ?* " 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  George  Coventry ^  Esq, 
dated  Wandstmrth'-Common^  gune  1,  1827. 

On  this  passage  we  may  remark  1.  that,  though 
Charles  Lloyd  is  in  all  probability  alluded  to,  he  is 
not  expressly  named;  2.  that  the  reference  to  Wilkes 
may  be  to  his  conversations^  not  to  his  vrritings ;  3. 
that  Dr.  John  Butler,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Oxford  in  1777.  by  Lord  North.  ".Of  his  political 
'  tracts  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  procure  a  Bst,  as 
they  were  published  without  his  name.  Some  of 
Ihose  in  defence  of  Lord  North's  measures,  are  said 
to  have  appeared  under  the  name  Vindex.  If  Al- 
mon  may  be  credited,  (Anecdotes'  1,  70.)  his  first 
publications,  while  connected  with  the  Whigs,  and 
in  opposition  to  Lord  Bute,  were,  1.  An  Answer  to 
the  Oxoa^Tree^  (a  pamphlet  so  called, )^om«  Whig^ 
1762. ;  a.  A  Consultatim  on  the  Subfect  of  a  Standing 
Armp^  held  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern^  on  the  2Bth 
€f  February^  1763.;  3.  Serious  Considerations  on 
the  Meamres  of  the  present  Administrationy  L.  e.  the 
Aflbninistration  of  Lord  Bute;  4.  Account  of  the 
Character  of  the  Right.  Hon.  Henry  Bilson  Legge, 
He  must,  however,  have  changed  bis  sentiments, 
when  he  afterwards  supported  the  measures  of  Lord 
North's  Administration  :  yet  we  find  his  name 
among  the  list  of  persons  suspected  to  have  written 
Junius^s  Letters  (1,  119.)  for  which  there  seems,  in 
his  case,  very  littie  foundation."  Chalmers's  jBw)- 
graphiccd  Dictionary  7,4d6.  The  following  ex.-' 
tract  from  Mr.  Butler's  Beminiscences  1,  80.  wilt 
shew  that  the  Bishop,  alluded  to  in  Sir  Herbert 
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Croflt's  Jjofce  emd  Madness^  wns  Dr.  John  Butler; 
but  it  does  not  thence  appear  why  Sir  Herbert  calls 
lam  Lord  Germaine's  mshop:  —  '^  Mr.  Wilkes 
scouted  the  notion  of  Mr.  Burke's  bein^the  author 
of  the  Lettets.  His  suspicions  fell  on  l)r.  Butler, 
Bishop  of  Hereford ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  more 
dian  tWo  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  suspecting  his 
Lordship.  One,  that  he  hiad  published  a  Sermon^ 
before  Junius's  Letters  appeared,  the  style  of  which 
was  very  like  that  of  the  Letters;  another,  after  the 
Letters  appeared,  in  a  style  wholly  unlike.  These 
Sermons,  I  think,  I  have  seen,  ana  that  they  did  not 
auppear  to  me  to  warrant  Mr.  Wilkes's  observations. 
The  other  reason  was  that  the  references,  in  the 
Letters,  to  the  Bible,  were  not  to  the  received  trans- 
lation, but  to  the  Vulgate,  (this  remark  was  certain- 
ly made  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  but  are  there  any  such  re- 
ferences?) which,  he  said,  the  Bishop  always  used, 
and  whidi,  (by  the  way,)  Mr.  Wilkes  gready  ad- 
mired. He  described  the  Bishop  to  be  a  saturnine^ 
observing,  profound,  and  silent  man,  such  a  one  as, 
a  priori,  we  l^hould  suppose  Junius.  But  it  was  a 
mere  suspicion,  and  we  frequently  amused  ourselves 
with  endeavouring  to  find  a  more  likely  person." 

XVL  My  amkible  and  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Bowring,  had  a  conversation,  as  he  informed  me  by 
K  Letter  dated  «/ti9t6 17, 1827.  with  Jeremy  Benfham, 
Esq.  about  Junius.  Mr.  Bentham  remembers 
Charles  Lloyd  as  a  writer  of  political  pamphlets, 
but  can  give  no  opinion  on  his  claims  to  the  author- 
ship of  Junius,  because  he  has  never  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

XVII.  A  friend  referred  me  to  Mr.  Moysey,  of 
Hayes  in  Kent,  and  that  gentleman  favoured  me 
with  the  following  courteous  reply  to  my  interro^ 
gatories :  — 
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'' London,  Nov.  5,  1021. 

"  Mr.  Moysey  is  very  sorry  he  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  satis^  Mr.  Barker's  enquiries.  Mr. 
Charles  Lloyd  was  his  senior"  [at  Westminster 
School)]  '^  many  veais;  their  acquaintance  not  ope 
of  intimacy  or  of  long  duration.  Since  1766.  or 
thereabouts,  Mr.  M.  knows  nothing  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
either  alive  or  dead.  He  can  only  say  that  his  tem- 
per was  very  cheerful,  far  removed  from  reserved  or 
morose  habits ;  and  as  to  fiEiculties,  he  was  a  man  of 
y^ry  lively  parts,  aad  a  great  deal  of  wit  He  was 
called  by  bis  school-fellows,  DoUy  Uoyd,  for  reasons 
which  do  not  appear.  He  was  younger  brother  of 
the  Dean  of  Norwich,  an  eminent  character.  Bat 
Mr.  M.  cannot  recollect  any  of  his  cotemporaries 
nou>  surviving,  and  grieves  he  can  be  of  no  further 
use." 

XVIIL  ^<  You  are,  I  think,  ri^ht  in  ascribing  the 
iMxTs  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  pnvate 
Secretary  to  Mr.  George  Grenville,  and  afterwards 
in  the  same  capacity  to  Lord  North.  I  have  more 
than  oAce  conversea  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  in 
the  same  office  with  Lloyd,  and  kneif  him  personally, 
jmd  well.  He  had  a  great  predilection  for  chemistry, 
from  which  science  Junius  has  borrowed  expressions, 
.^BHliich  enridi  his  style.  He  was  a  great  oddity  in 
his  wardrobe ; — fond  of  walking  in  the  streets  un- 
veiled, and  generally  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear; — 
his  gait  was  usually  hurried  and  rapid;  —  he  was 
evidently  a  young  man,  when  he  addressed  his  first 
LMer  to  Lord  EL  under  the  name  of  Lucius.  Now, 
my  dear  Sir,  apply  these  traits  to  a  gentleman,  who 
stepped  into  old  Woodfall's  office  early  in  the  day, 
and  chucked  up  to  the  person  sitting  at  a  lofty  desk 
a  MS.  written  in  lar^e  characters,  which  he  had 
brought  squeezed  in  his  fist  into  the  shape  of  a  bally 
and  Uie  pursuit  after  him  down  the  Strand,  — and 
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his  disappearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing 
Cross  — which  have  either  been  stated  to  me,  or  I 
have  read  in  soihe  pamphlet  of  the  day,— ^tid  the  per- 
son, whidi  you  have  selected,  will^  I  think,  easily  be 
recognized.  He  made  no  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson's  pam- 
phlet on  the  Falkland's  Islands;  he  was  at  that  time 
setting  out  for  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  —  after  his  death 
no  more  luetten  appeared." 

Extract  firm  a  Ijetter  of  ihe  Rev.  Thamas  Kidd, 
dated  Wymondham  June  29,  1627. 

XIX.  "  You  have  written  very  sensibly  about 
the  author  of  Jwiius^^  says  Dr.  Parr  in  a  JLetter  to 
Mr.  Butler,  (without  date,  but  dictated  between 
Jan.  22,  and  March  2,  1822.)  ^^  and  we  must  allow 
that  the  pamphlet,  which  ascribes  the  book  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  and  Brougham's  critique  upon  it^ 
contain  very  striking  probabilities ;  but  they  make 
little  impression  upon  my  mind;  for  Ij  fortfiese 
40  yeiars,  have  had  the  firmest  conviction  that  Ju- 
nius was  Mr.  Lloyd,  brother  of  Philip  Lloyd,  (Dean 
of  Norwich,)  and  Secretary  to  George  Grenville. 
My  information  came  from  two  most  sagacious  ob- 
servers ;  and  when  I  spoke  to  the  Second,  I  did  not 
tell  him  what  I  had  previously  heard  from  the  first. 
One  of  my  witnesses  was  Dr.  I  armer,  a  most  curious, 
indefatigable,  acute  searcher  in  literary  anecdote, 
and  he  spoke  with  confidence  unbounded ;  the  other 
was  a  mtness  of  a  yet  higher  order,  who  opposed, 
and,  I  think,  confuted  Junius,  upon  the  Middlesex 
Election.  He  was  a  most  wary  observer,  and  a  most 
incredulous  man  indeed.  He  had  access,  not  to  great 
statesmen,  but  to  the  officers,  who  were  about  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lwds.  He 
rested  neither  day  nor  night,  till  he  had  made  his 
discovery ;  and  there  lives  not  the  human  being, 
upon  whose  judgment  I  could  rely  more  firmly  for 
a  fact     When  you  and  I  meet,  1  will  tell  you  tiM 
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wliok  story.  Let  ua  puisne  this  subject,  wlteii  we^ 
meet;  for  all  I  shall  now  add  upon  it  is  that  a  very 
sagacious  gentleman  of  Ireland,  who  died  lastyear, 
hMi  from  other  premises,  worked  out  the  same  con* 
c}iis]on.r  I  could,  with  little  effort,  refute  all  that 
has  been  said  about  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  Ed- 
rannd  Burke,  Leonidas  Glover,  and  Sir  Philip  Fnm- 
CIS.''  Uie  Reminiscences  of  Charles  Btttier,  J?«g,  2,984. 
.  In  anoth»  Letter  from  Dr.  Parr  to  Mr«  Butler, 
dated  Aprils,  1822.  (p.  243.)  we  read :--«  Your  ac- 
count of  Jmms\&  very  entertaining;  but  1  tell  you, 
and  peremptorily  I  tellyou,  that  the  real  Junius  was 
Secretary  to  George  GrenviUe,  of  whom  you  can- 
not forget  that,  having  ceased  to  be  prime  Minister, 
he  was  so  provoked  as  to  attend  an  angry  County- 
meeting  in  Buckinghamshire.     The  name  of  Jwfd* 

us  was  Hoyd. Lord  GrenviUe  knows,  the  late 

Marquis  of  Buckingham  once  dropped  three  or  four 
significant  words ;  but  I  will  tell  you  more,  when 
we  meet  in  London.  I  go  thither  next  week,  and 
we  must  contrive  to  meet  at  the  house  of  our  friend, 
Mr.  Dehman.'^ 

In  the  Ze^^  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Butler, 
dated  LincoMs  Inn,  Sept.  15,  1826.  and  inserted  in 
the  same  volume  of  his  Beminiscences  p>  258.^  Mr 
Butler  says: — "  The  last  time  Dr.  Parr  was  in  town 
he  communicated  to  me  the  evidence  and  arguments, 
by  which  he  supported  his  hypothesis,  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  the  author.of  the  Letters  signed  Junitis.  They 
mpeared  to  me  Very  inconclusive.  A  literary  gen-» 
deman  of  the  highest  eminence,  to  whom  also  he 
communicated  them,  thought  the  same.  I  hfive 
quite  foi^otten  them." 

In  the  first  extract  from  Dr.  Parr's  correMMin- 
4ence  with  Mr.  Butler,  Dr.  Parr  appeals  to  the  high 
autibority  of  three  individuals,  who  had  each  with- 
out any  mutual  communication  arrived  at  the  same 
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oondosion :  he  names  one,  Dr*  Farmer,  and  I  can 
inform  the  reader  that  the  other  two  were  Dr.  Na^ 
tfioni^  Forskr  of  Colchester^  and  Mr.  Walshy  the 
Jmh  gentleman  already  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  r<^er  in  the  articles,  for  whieh  I  have  been  in^ 
debted  to  the  kindnesd  of  General  Cockbume*  In 
the  400th  pa^e  of  the  BiUiatheca  Parriana  a  vo- 
lume, Gontaimng  tke  followin^tracts,  is  mentioned:-*- 
.  1.  Forster  (Dr.  Nath.)  on  £e  Middlesex  Election, 
in  Answer  to  Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  1769. 

2.  Answer  to  Junius  on  the  above  subject,  1769. 

3.  The  Sentiments  of  an  English  Freeholder  on 
the  late  Decision  of  the  Election,  1769.  (^^  mip-- 
posed  to  be  tmitten  by  Downley  and  Mr.  Dm* 
ning;'  S.  P.) 

4.  Forster's  Answer  to  the  same,  1770. 

b.  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
'  Middlesex  Election,  1770.  4to.  (^^  supposed  to 

beMr.Bmse:'  S.  P.) 

^^  Dr.  Forster^ spamphkis  are  very  able  indeecL" 

S,P. 
Now  Dr.  Nath.  Forster,  from  a  particular  incident 
in  his  biography,  was  mudi  connected,  as  Dr.  Parr 
states,  with  the  officers  about  the  House  of  Com«> 
mons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  His  son,  the  Rev. 
£.  Forster,  Chaplain  to  the  English  Embassy  at 
Paris,  has  in  a  Le^er  dated  Oct.  26,  1827.  obliging- 
ly communicated  to  me  the  following  information: — 
^  He  wrote  a  detailed  Plan  for  an  Index  to  the 
Joiamals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  which  labori- 
ous work  he  was  engaged  many  years."  And  in  a 
very  canons  and  most  interesting  L^ier  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Esq.,  written  by  my  desire,  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  Bowring,  and  containing  notices  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Lind,  Dr.  Nath.  Forster,.  and  Dr.  Pare, 
(which  will  be  published  in  my  Parriana,)  Mr. 
Bentham  says :  —  <<  Forster  was  at  that  time  Ree^ 
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tor  of  a  Baliol  College  Livii^  at  Colchestnr*  He 
had  another,  and  very  different  oeeupation,  that  of 
mani^Ktarer  of  an  iuiex  to  tevend  yohsmesofAe 
Homse  ofCkmamoMi  Jowmaki  for  which  service  his 
remuneration)  if  I  do  not  mifikreoollecty  amounted 

to  £a,ooo/' 

XX.  ^^  In  the  Tim/t8  of  Aug.  SO,  are  long  ex* 
tracts  from  BibUotheca  Pcanriana^  wherein  they  say : 
— <  The  mention  of  the  name  of  Lloyd  reminds  us  of 
a  note  at  p.  407.,  which  conireys  the  very  concise  and 
extraordinary  intelUgenee :  ^  The  toriter  of  Junnta 
was  Mr.  U/oyd,  Secretaartf  to  George  Qrenvilley  and 
hrothet  to  PkOq^  JUo^  Bean  of  Norwich.  This 
wUlone  day  or  a&erbegeneraUy  acknowledged.  Parr.* 
To  which  the  editor  subjoins  the  Ibllowing  note  :^- 
^  Yes,  on  the  same  day  that  th^e  is  no  longer  any 
^  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  executioner  of  Charles  I, 
^  or  who  was  the  man  in  the  Iron^Mask,  but  not  till 
*  then.'  By  this  remark  we  may  conclude  that  they 
are  not  wholly  convinced,  (neither  am  I,)  that  Matt* 
hioli  was  the  Iron-Mask,  or  that  Charles  was  the 
author  of  Icon  ;  although  G.  A.  ElUs  has  ingeni* 
ously  brought  forward  evidence  to  prove  the  former, 
and  Wordsworth  the  latter."  Extract  from  a  Let* 
ter  of  Mr.  Coventry,  dated  Wandsworth  Commony 
SepL  8,  1827.  If  Dr.  Parr  be  positive,  dictetflaial^ 
and  peremptory  in  his  assertion,  the  Reviewer  is 
equauy  so  in  his  denial,  and  at  the  sametime  suffi** 
dently  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of  one,  who  was 
notaocustomed  to  take  up  opinicms  on  slight  sprounds, 
and  was  always  ready  to  state  his  grounds  ror  them. 
The  discussion  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  book,  whence  the  above-mentioned  note 
was  extracted,  and  the  Reviewer  should  have  pru**- 
dently  and  charitably  infeired  that  Dr.  Parr  had 
some  strong  reasons  for  his  opinion.  The  Reviewer 
supposes  tmtt  it  will  never  be  known  who  was  the 
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executioner  of  Charles  I;  it  may  not  be  Ibmm  at 
this  day,  biit  what  wise  man  will  untfeirtake  ta  skv 
that  even  this  dii^ted  pointy  like  many  others,  will 
iu>t  be.  determined  on  satisfactory  evidence  at  some 
futrare  time  ?  One  secret  I  will  communicate  to  him, 
and  it  is  a  fact,  which  has  never  been  communicated 
to  the  public  before,  viz.  fhat  I  have  in  my  possession 
the  blac^  edUar,  which  was  taken  from  tne  neck  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  at  the  place  of  execution  — 
it  has  been  in  the  fiemiily  from  that  time  —  we  have 
no  traditionary  tale  accompanying  it  beyond  the 
simple  fact,  that  it  is  the  collar  worn  by  Charles  on 
that  fatal  day.  If  it  were  an  honour,  my  fiuniiy 
might  perhaps  in  such  circumstances  have  the  best 
claim  to  the  nonour  of  the  execution ;  the  probabi- 
lity is  either  that  one  of  its  members  was  employed 
for  that  purpose,  or  else  that  he  was  in  attendance 
at  the  time  and  the  place  of  execution.  1  have  never 
paid  any  attention  whatever  to  this  question ;  and  if 
any  of  my  readers  be  disposed  to  investigate  the 
matter,  I  will  so  far  aid  them  as  to  say  that  my  late 
father,  the  Rev.  Robert  Barker,  was  Vicar  of  Hoi- 
l}rmand  Rector  of  Holmpton,  in  Holderness  —  that 
my  grand&ther,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barker,  was 
Rector  of  Cherry-Burton,  near  Beverley,  in  York- 
shire —  that  nay  great  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Barker,  was  Hector  of  the  same  church  —  that  my 
great  great  grandfather  was  Edmund  Barker^  Esq. 
0^  Otley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Barker,  Esq.  an  Alderman  of  Leeds. 
.  .  XXL  ^^  I  will  now  conclude  with  observing  what 
is  quite  to  the  purpose,  viz.  that  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber having  heard  Dr.  Parr,  more  than  once,  declare 
that  he  was  told  by  (I  think)  a  Member  of  Parliar 
ment,  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  amongst 
his  papers  were  found  some  published  Letters  cfju^ 
nms^  and  afeo  some  wnpuiblished,  in  the  same  style 
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of  oompositieii;  aofd  I  know  that  ia  the  last  conver- 
gation  I  had  with  him  on  the  subject^  he  plainly 
marked  hig  reteaninff  the  opinioa  that  Lloyd  was 
the  author  of  Jurnm/* 

Ik^j  dented  Cams  Lodge,  Jan.  30,  1827. 

XXII.  <'  I  have  received  your  padset  and  the 
last  two  Nos.  on  Junius.  You  ask  me  whetlier  I 
recollect  any  observations  of  Dr.  Parr  about  Junius. 
I  remember  his  telling  me  diat  he  had  liad  the  son 
of  Junius  with  him  in  the  little  ga]*dai»  mentioning 
at  the  same  time  that  six  mont&,  and  I  forget  the 
number  of  days,  though  he  meiitioned  tliem,  had 
passed,  since  he  saw  hmi.  ^  I  asked  him,'  he  said^ 
*  whether  he  knew  who  he  was,  and  told  him  he  was 
<  the  son  of  Junius.'  Though  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  the  question  as  to  who  was 
Junius^  still  as  it  had  so  long  remained  a  secret, 
my  curiosity  was  excited.  I  asked  who  it  was,  but 
the  Doctor  would  not  tell  me,  and  I  puzzled  to  no 
purpose.  Once  I  heard  the  Doctor  say  it  would 
remain  a  secret  till  after  the  death  of  the  old  King* 
I  believe  it  was  after  the  death  of  the  King  l^t  I 
heard  who  the  gentleman  was.  It  seems  he  was  a 
natural  son.  of  Junius :  I  think  the  name  was  God' 
dardy  and  that  of  the  father  Lloyd.  The  Doctor 
frequently  mentioned  Lloyd  as  the  writer  of  die 
celebrated  Letters,  and  I  perceive  that  you,  (though 
I  am  ashamed  to  say^  I  have  only  just  looked  at  l£e 
first  No.)  are  endeavouring  to  establish  his  claim.^ 

Extract  from  the  Letter  of  a  Friend,  dated 
March  S,  1827. 

XXIII.  The  five  following  2^e£^«,  addressed  tome 
by  a  most  eloquent,  sagacious,  and  intelligent  friend^ 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  read  witii  the  liveliest  interest. 

«  My  dear  Sir,  FOr.  1,  1827. 

I  have  ceased  to  feel  much  interest 
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abont  the  authorship  of  Junius's  Letters,  It  vnm 
formerly  a  question  of  some  political  ma^itude^  and 
it  is  now  a  mere  matter  of  literary  curiosity.  Ju^ 
nius,  in  his  day,  was  a  little  in  advance  of  the  sen- 
timents of  his  age;  but  the  aceumulation  of  events, 
and  the  extraordinarv  progress  of  political  know- 
ledge since  the  period,  in  wnid  he  flourished,  have 
obseured  his  celebrity,  or  invalidated  his  opinions.' 
If  Liters  of  a  similar  description  were  to  appear  in 
the  Newspapers  of  the  present  day,  they  would  ex- 
ate  no  interest,  and  kindle  no  curiosity. 

^<  I  have  several  times  talked  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Grafton  about  the  Letters  of  Junius ;  but  if  those 
Letters  ever  inflamed  any  resentment  in  his  breast, 
he  had  outlived  that  feeling.  He  even  seemed  to 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship. I  am  convinced  that  ne  did  not  attach  it  to 
any  particular  individual.  As  far  as  he  considered 
it  at  all,  be  considered  it  problematical.* 

' "  I  have  often  heard  Dr.  Parr  speak  with  great 
confidence  of  Charles  Lloyd  as  the  author  of  tiie 
Letters.  Temerity  was  not  usually  a  characteristic 
of  the  Doctor's  judgment  in  such  matters ;  but  in 
adjudicating  the  Z^^fer^  to  Lloyd,  he  never  appeared 

*  <<  In  former  days,"  (savs  tbe  Rer.  6.  F.  Taycd  in  a  Utttr  dated 
Sept,  24,  1827.,  with  which  he  honoured  me  from  Euston-Hall,) 
'*  1  hare  had  many  conversations  with  the  late  Duke  in  regard  to 
Junius,  His  Grace  had  formed  no  conjecture,  nor  bad  he  indulged 
in  any  fancies  with  respect  to  the  author.  I  hare  often  heard  him 
say  that,  engaged  as  he  was  in  his  official  business,  he  paid  much 
less  attention  to  the  "Newspaperty  and  Letters  which  appeared  in 
them,  than  might  be  supposed.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  1  never 
discovered  the  least  soreness  in  his  mind  or  the  slightest  vestige 
of  resentment. 

"  You  allude  to  some  Journal,  which  you  suppose  the  late  Duke 
to  have  left*  Permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  quite  a  mistake :  he 
left  no  JQurnalf  but  merely  some  few  Letters  of  persons  connected 
with  him  In  office,  or  ra^er  copies  of  them  with  connecting  re- 
marks ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them,  which  can  throw  the  slight- 
eit  ray  of  light  upon  the  authorship  of  Junius." 
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to  me  to  have  examined  the  subject  with  his  usual 
caution,  or  to  have  estimated  its  probabilities  or 
different  sides  with  fais  accustomed  impartiality  and 
disCTimination,  1  never  heard  him  adduce  a  more 
satisfactory  reason  for  his  opinion,  that  Chades 
Lloyd  was  the  author  of  the  LeUera^  than  the  change, 
which  he  remarked  in  the  countenance  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  Dean  of  Norwich,  when  the  Doctor  dis* 
tmcdy  avowed  his  belief,  that  that  brother  had  the 
merit  of  these  contested  compositions.  There  was 
a  sudden  transition  in  the  Dean's  countenance,  from 
that  of  much  complacency  in  the  supposition,  to 
l^at  of  what  the  Doctor  supposed,  very  sensitive 
alarm  about  the  eonsequences.  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  say  when  Charles  Lloyd  died,  but  I  be- 
Keve  in  1773,  or  1774."  [Jan.  22,  1773.]  If 
Charles  Lloyd  were  the  author,  the  GrenviUes  must 
be  the  depositaries  of  the  secret  I  could  say  some- 
thing upon  that  subject,  if  I  did  not  feel  tliat  1  am 
treacung  on  ground,  where  I  am  not  permitted  to 
throw  any  hght  into  the  depth  of  the  obscuring 
shade. 

^^  I  heartily  wish  you  success  in  the  attempt, 
which  you  have  so  auspiciously  beran ;  but  beyond 
good  wishes,  I  cannot  oe  an  auxiliary  in  the  inves- 
tigation. 

"  I  ajn,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
R.  Fellowes." 

I  think  you  do  quite  right  to  clear  the  ground 
from  the  pretensions  of  other  candidates  for  the 
authorship  of  Junius's  Letters^  before  you  endeavour 
to  establish  those  of  Charles  Lloyd.  I  think  that 
you  have  completely  and  satisfactorily  demolished 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  I  saw  Sir  Philip 
Francis's  library  not  long  after  Us  death.    I  looked 
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very  anxiously  for  a  copy  of  Junius'^  l^etkrs^  and 
at  last  found  one  of  the  most  recent  edition^  of  that 
work  with  a  few  annotations  in  pencils  but  of  a 
oommon-plaee  kind,  and  not  vety  likely  to  have 
been  written  by  the  auto-Junius.  WhiM)ever  ittay 
be  the  verity  of  Charles  Lloyd's  pretensions,  you 
will  hot  find  many  willing  to  allow  them,  imiess 
yon  can  produce  specimens  of  equal  ability  in 
thought  and  diction  in  some  of  his  undoubted  com;- 
positions.  You  might,  I  should  think,  be  able  to 
procure  some  of  Lloyd's  Letteri^  whibhmust  be  still 
in  existence.  Perhaps  you  are  not  awai^e  that  he 
was  Secretary  to  Sir  John  Cust,^  when  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  oircumstance  will 
add  something  to  the  credibility  of  the  hypothesis 
you  ha:ve  adopted;  for  it  greatly  enlaxgea  Lloyd's 
sphere  of  observation  on  me  public  men  of  the  day, 
and  multiplied  his  opportui^ities  of  becoming  ae- 
qnainted  with  their  cnaracters.  I  hope  you  will 
prove  die  true  CE^pus,  and  solve  the  riddle,  that 
nas  puzzled  so  many  men  of  brains  and  no  brains, 
so  many  wits  and  witlings  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

<^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the 
Letter,  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton;  but  I  conjecture 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  abuse  and  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  style,  tnat  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Miles,  a 
political  pamphleteer  of  oncis  considerable  notoriety. 

*'  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
R.  Fellowes." 

^«  Dear  Sir.     .  J»fay6,1827. 

I  have  been  indisposed  myself,  and  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  in  my  family,  since  I  had  the 

*  Of  Sir  John  Cost  the  reader  may  find  some  notices  in  the 
Correspondence  of  the  Late  John  WUiet  with  his  Friends,  6y  Mr, 
ilAnoM,  8,  219. 245—62. 
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pleasure  of  receiving  your  favour  of  the  25th  of 
March.  I  think  you  will  find  your  hypothesis  that 
Lloyd  was  Jumus^  encumbered  with  many  embar- 
rassing considerations,  if  not  some  insurmountable 
obstacles.  Almon  might  be  a  very  incompetent 
judge  of  Lloyd's  literary  abilities;  but,  as  he  knew 
him  personally,  and  was  acquainted  with  several  of 
his  friends  and  companions,  he  could  not  well  err  in 
the  account,  which  he  has  given  of  the  state  of  his 
health.  Now,  if  we  may  credit  Almon,  Lloyd's 
health  was  in  a  declining  state  at  the  first  appear- 
ance (^  the  Letters  under  the  signature  of  >Jtmms. 
But  did  not  the  Letters  of  Junius,  during  the  con- 
siderable interval,  in  which  they  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  require  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  a  aegree  of  intellectual  vigor  and  activity, 
which  is  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with  a  decay 
of  the  corporeal  functions,  and  a  depression  of  the 
vital  powers?  Though  Junius  wrote  under  a  con- 
cealed name,  yet  he  must  have  felt  in  perpetual 
Eeril  of  detection.  And  no  timid  man  would  readily 
ave  exposed  himself  to  so  much  scrutinizing  malig- 
nity, or  have  endangered  his  personal  security  by 
provoking  such  bitter  hate,  and  incurring  such  im- 
placable hostility.  If  Lloyd  was  Junius,  Junius  was 
indeed  a  prodigy;  for  he  was  not  only  brave  and 
enterprising,  but  laborious  and  inde£Eitigable  under 
the  langors  of  disease,  and  the  approach  of  death. 

*'  If  the  Grenvilles  are  really  in  possession  of 
the  secret,  they  had  very  strong  reasons  for  not  di- 
vul^ng  it  during  tlie  last  reign ;  or  at  least  as  long 
as  tiie  King  poissessed  his  consciousness,  and  retain* 
ed  his  recollection.  But  iiiese  reasons  no  longer 
exist.  What  was  once  a  question  of  internecine 
combat,  ki  now  one  of  pure  curiosity. 

"  George  Grrenville  himself  could  not  have  beert 
^e  author  of  the  Letters.    The  sentiment  and  the 
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diction  were  abore  his  reach.  He  haA  Utile  illumi- 
nation  of  mind,  and  no  command  of  style.  But  he 
had  one  or  two  very  able  men  about  him  besides 
Lloyd.  He  might  have  furnished  the  writer  with 
some  of  his  materials,  or  have  infused  a  portion  of 
his  own  rancour  against  adversaries  and  riveds,  -— 
gainst  the  Ring  on  the  throne,  and  the  Duke  of 
&afton  in  the  cabinet. 

**  Colonel  Titus's  noble  pamphlet,  worthy  the 
best  days  of  republican  Rome,  was  reprinted,  if  I 
remember  right,  some  years  ago  by  Ridgway* 
Some  portions  of  it,  certainly,  were  never  exceeded 
in  energy.  The  love  of  liberty  was  never  more 
vividly  delineated,  nor  the  hatred  of  tyranny  more 
forcibly  expressed. 

^^  But  I  must  conclude  with  saying  that 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

very  faithfully  yours, 

R.  Fellowes." 

^JSarSir,  Jul,9,lS^. 

I  have  delayed  longer  than  I  ought,  and 
much  longer  than  I  intendec^  to  notice  the  books, 
which  you  were  so  obliging  as  to  send,  and  to  an- 
swer your  two  £givours  of  the  25th  of  May  and  the 
17th  of  June.  But  during  my  stay  in  the  country, 
I  have  been  a  good  deal  occupied  with  other  matters, 
and  besides,  uie  consideration  of  my  health  induces 
me  to  spend  as  much  time  as  I  can  in  the  open  air. 

'^  I  have  glanced  over  all  the  pamphlets,  and  have 
read  the  two,  that  were  writtten  by  Lloyd.  They 
appear  to  me  to  furnish  very  cogent  proof  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  Ldtera  under  the  name  of 

JUIMUS. 

^^  In  Lloyd's  Anatomy  of  a  late  NeffocioHonj  prin- 
ted in  1763.,  there  are  no  indications  of  a  superior 
mind,  either  in  the  thoughts  or  diction.    It  is  th^ 
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mere  eosimon-place  of  an  ordinary  intellect.  The 
pamphlet  entitled  An  EacaaninaitUmj  etc.  9  which  was 
written  three  years  after  the  former,  does  not  exhi- 
bit any  proofs  of  a  mind  in  progress^  gradually  en- 
larging Its  powers,  multiplying  its  stock  of  ideas, — 
invigorating  its  sentiments,  and  improyin^  its  style. 
If  Lloyd  had  been  a  young  man  at  the  time  these 
two  pamphlets  were  written,  the  perusal  could  never 
have  induced  a  critic  to  presage  that  he  would  ever 
attain'  to  any  of  that  force  and  brilliancy  of  style,  that 
is  so  viable  in  the  compositions  of  Junius.  The 
pamphlets  are  flat  and  jejune,  sterile  in  sentiment, 
aad  feeble  in  diction.  I  cannot  discern  the  work* 
inss  of  a  strong,  or  the  richness  of  a  full  mind. 
There  is  no  luxuriance,  that  might  be  pruned  into 
beauty, — no  expansion,  that  mi^t  be  compressed 
into  force. 

*^  You  must,  moreover,  reflect  that  at  the  period, 
when  those  pamphlets  were  written,  Lloyd  was  no 
longer  a  young  man,  and  he  was,  besides,  ^  in  an 
infirm  state  of  health,'  as  he  himself  teUs  us  p.  5., 
and  which,  accorduig  to  the  testimony  of  Aunon, 
eoatinued  tili  his  death. 

^'  l\ere  does  not,  th^efore,  appear  to  me  a  par- 
tide  of  proo^  or  even  the  most  minute  probability, 
in  £svour  of  the  claim  of  Lloyd  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Letters  vnder  the  signature  of  Jvmms. 

I  had  once  hoped  that  a  better  ease  might  be  made 
out  for  T.  Whately,  another  of  George  Grenville's 
literary  auxiliaries.  Wbatehr  was  a  man  of  superior 
abilities,  was  a  better  scholar,  a  more  elegant  as 
well  as  energetic  writer,  a  more  profound  politician, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  than 
Lloyd.     But  Whately  died  in  June  1772. 

*^  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769.,  George 
GrenviUe  pnUished  a  speech,  wnich  he  had  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  motion  for  the  ex- 
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pulsion  of  .Mr.  Wilkes*  I  have  read  tbe  speech, 
and  think  that  in  several  passages  there  is  a  nearer 
i^proximation  to  the  style  of  «iunius  than  in  the  two 
pamphlets,  which  were  confessedly  the  work  of 
Lloyd.  Among  the  pamphlets  you  sent  me,  is  one 
entitled^  Letter  to  G.  G.  on  this  very  speedi.  In 
this  Ijetter  p.  1.  {Collection  of  Scaree  and  Interesting 
Tracts  3,40.^  the  following  passage  occurs,  to  whieh 
I  invite  your  attention  :  — 

^  The  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  your  induL* 
^  gence  for  the  publication  of  your  speech  on  the 
^  motion  for  iexpeUing  Mr.  Wilkes,  Friday,  Febr. 
^  3,  1769.,  and  th^  assiduous  labour  of  the  last 
^  eight  months  to  correct  and  polish  the  only^Cice* 
^  ronian  oration  you  have  ventured  to  the  press. 

*  You  have  in  particular  helped  the  invention  of 
^  pensioner  Johnson  for  many  pages  in  a  future  Ma« 
^  gazine,  or  Volume  of  the  rarliamentary  Debates, 
'  and  saved  Eis  bookseller  two  or  three  guineas. 
^  The  subject,  I  must  own,  merited  all  your  care 
^  and  attention.  There  is  no  harangue  you  ever 
^  made  in  Parliament  of  so  important  a  nature,  exn 
'  cept  in  the  single  case  of  general  warrants,  on 
'  which  you  again  enUurge  much  on  the  present  oc- 
^  casion.     The  a&ir  of  Mr.  Wilkes  indeed  interest 

*  every  Member  of  the  lower  House,  and  every 
<  elector  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  general  wantmt  may 

*  carry  horror  and  cruelty  to  every  family  and  every 
^  individual  in  the  island;  for  it  can  be  considerea 
^  in  no  other  %ht  than  as  a  declaration  of  war 
^  against  the  ipeople  at  large.  Your  harangues  oa 
^  tmLt  subject  in  February  1764.  might  not  perhaps 
^  be  so  popular,  but  they  would  be  still  more  can* 
^  ous  and  mteresting  even  than  the  present  speech 

*  —only,!  fear  they  would  take  more  years  than'the 

*  other  nas  months  to  render  tliem  in  any  way  pala* 
^  table  to  the  public.    I  was  in  the  gallery^,  sir*  da» 
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*  rinff  the  whole  debate  on  the  8d  of  last  Februaryi 

<  and  1  recollect  your  argtiments,  which  were  sensi^ 
«  ble  tmd  cogent,  altkmg'h  I  dk)  not  xcmeimber  all 

*  the  mdtUi  vefi^rmi  ^fo&«&'ofliiespeedi  published 
Mast  Monday,    llie  warmth  of  the  colouring,  the 

*  glowing  toudbes,  and  soft  gmces,  hare  grown 
^  since  under  your  /bmiinff  hmidsj  or  those  more 
^  elegant  of  a  new  friend,  on  whom  nature  has  la- 

<  vished  aU  the  powers  of  the  «Mme  and  becmtijhilf 

<  or  perhaps  they  may  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  Grenr^ 

*  fMim,  fimtJy-'txmp^       The  present  production 

*  has  indeed  no  small  decree  ,of  literary  merit,  and 

*  if  I  did  not  hear  you,  1  read  you  through  with  sa- 
^  tisfaction  and  ease.^ 

"  This  must  be  a  reference  to  Burke.  Did 
Burke  at  this  time  form  one  of  the  literary  junto, 
that  constantly  assembled  at  the  house  of  Geoi^e 
Grenville  ?  Did  the  junto  subsist  after  the  death  of 
the  principal  in  the  November  of  the  following 
yearr 

**  Bdieve  me,  dear  Sir, 

Always  yours  faithftilly, 

R.  Fellowes.** 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  to  prove 
tiial  Burke  either  frequented  the  house  of  George 
Grenville,  or  was  one  of  his  political  friends. 
The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  may  have  founded  his 
notion  that  it  toeis  the  fact  on  the  bare  supposition 
that  it  ndght  have  been  the  feet,  because  tois  was  a 
convenient  mode  of  accounting  for  the  merit  of  the 
printed  speech.  But  the  reader  must  notfail  to  ob- 
serve that  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  does  not  him- 
self speak  with  any  positiveness;  he  says  that  the 
great  improvements  of  die  speech  as  prmted  com- 
pared with  it  as  delivered,  were  introduced  either 
oy  Mr.  Grenville  on  by  Mr.  Burke.  It  is  also  re- 
*  The  italics  are  left  as  they  are  found  in  the  pamphlet. 
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msrkable  that  he  calb  Builce  ^<  a  Hew  friend,''  fSnm 
which  we  gather  that,  previottsly  ta  the  publication 
of  the  spee^f  he  did  not  eonsider  Barke  as  the 
friend  of  Mr.  G.,  and  we  diseem  y€t  more  dearly 
that  this  notion  of  friendship  between  these  states- 
men was  a  mere  supposition  at  the  moment 

But  let  us  exaxiiine  the  matter  still  more  closely. 

XXVII.  Mr.  Roche  p.  243.  quotes,  from  Uie 
writer  of  the  Pr^^morsf  Eswif  in  Wood&U's  edi« 
ticm  of  Junius,  ceitain  matter  ejecting  to  die  claims 
of  Burke  on  the  ground  that  Burke's  politics  Were 
those  of  Lord  Hockinffham,  and  Junius's  thiose  of 
George  Grrenville,  aiid  he,  alter  some  comments^ 
then  proceeds :  —  "  The  preset,  I  believe,  is  the 
first  time,  in  which  it  has  be«n  gravely  maintained 
that  Junius,  (in  spite  of  his  own  declatatioB  to  the 
contrary,  affirming  that  he  was  of  no  party,)  was  the 
advocate  and  partizan  of  Mr.  Grenville.  That  he 
had  a  high  respect  for  his  abilities,  character,  and 
integrity,  is  clear  from  various  parts  of  his  writings ; 
but  it  is  equally  manifest  that  Junius  was  in  direct 
hostility  to  some  of  thd  measures  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
administration.  For  instance,  did  Junius  approve 
of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  whieh  com- 
menced while  Mr.  Grenville  was  Minister,  and  by 
his  advice  ?  Did  he  approve  of  the  seizure  of  his 
papers,  or  of  his  arrest  by  a  general  warrant?  Or 
dia  Junius  approve  of  another  doctrine,  not  only 
maintained,  but  carried  into  execution  during  that 
administration,  that  the  crowu,  during  a  recess,  had 
tlie  power  of  suspending  the  operation  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature  ?  It  would  be  needless  to  multiply 
instances  of  this  kind,  to  sh^w  how  much  he  differed 
in  many  things  from  Mr.  Grenville.  If,  on  the 
eonti'ary,  we  compare  the  doctrines  of  Junius  with 
those  6f  the  Rockingham  party,  as  detailed  in  the 
writings  of  th^ir  ablest  organ,  Mr.  Burke,  we  shall 
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find  that  Idiey  differ  positiyely  on  one  point  only, 
and  upon  another,  rattier  in  appearance  than  in  re- 
ality;. The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  duration  of 
Parliaments;  the  other  to  the  extent  of  our  rights 
and  authority  to  legislate  for  the  British  colonies  in 
America.  But  does  it  so  clearly  follow,  because 
Burke  was  the  partisan  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
Junius  the  friend  of  Mr.  Grenville,  that  both  writers 
must  be  different  persons,  and  that  Mr.  Burke 
eould  not  also  be.  a  mend  to  Mr,  Grenville?  That 
Mr.  Burke,  though  they  frequently  differed  in  opi- 
nion, entertained  OTeat  respect  for  that  gentleman, 
is  well  known.  If  we  had  no  other  reason  to  satisfy 
us  of  this,  (it  would  he  easy  to  state  many  proofs  of 
it,)  it  is  sufficiently  dear  from  his  character  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  in  h&  speech  on  American  taxation, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  our  author's  memory. 
In  the  account  given  there  of  Mr.  Grenville,  though 
he  points  to  some  of  his  defects,  it  is  evident  tl^t 
Mr.  Burke  was  much  more  disposed  to  praise,  than 
to  blame  him,  and  that  panegyrics  accordingly,  pre- 
dominate in  the  piece.  <  Here,'  (says  he,)  ^  began 
^  to  dawn  the  first  glimmerings  of  this  new  colony* 
'  system.     It  appeared  more  distinctly  afterWanliSy 

*  when  it  was  devolved  upon  a  person,  to  whom,  on 

*  ether  accounts,  this  country  owes  very  great  dbUgor 
^  tionsn  I  do  believe  that  he  had  a  very  serious  de- 
^  sire  to  benefit  the  public.  But,  with  no  small 
'  study  of  the  detail,  ne  did  not  seem  to  have  his 
^  view,  at  least  equally,  carried  to  the  total  circuit 

of  our  affiiirs.  He  generally  considered  his  ob- 
^jects  in  lights  that  were  ratiher  too  detached.'  This 
want  of  more  extensive  views  in  Mr.  Grenville  he 
attributes  to  his  being  bred  a  lawyer,  previous  to 
which  he  remarks :  —  ^  Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into 

<  errours,  it  must  be  from  defects  not  intrinsical; 

<  they  must  be  rather  sought  in  the  particular  habits 
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^  of  his  life)  whieh^  though  they  do  not  alter  the 

*  ground'-work  of  char^ter,  tinge  it  with  their  own 
^  Sue.'  Junius  has  nowhere  manifested  a  more 
friendly  disposition  towards  Mr,  GrrenviUe,  or  spo- 
ken more  hWhly  of  his  talents  and  integrity,  than 
Mr.  Burke  Has  done  in  the  following  passage:  — 

*  No  man  can  believe  that  at  this  time  of  day  Imean 
^  to  lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great  mamy 
^  whose  joss  tve  deplore  in  oammon.  Our  little  parij^ 
'  differences  have  hmg  ago  been  composed;  oM  I 
^  have  acted  mare  with  him,  and  certainly  with  more 
'  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  acted  against  him.* 
'  Undovbtedly  Mr.  GrenviUe  i/qos  a  firetrrajte  figure 
^  in  this  country.  Witii  a  masculine  w/ideretcmdingy 
^  and  a  stout  and  resolute  hearti  he  had  an  apfUcor' 
^  turn  undissipated  aud  w\weastied!  .  He  took  pub- 
^  lie  business,  not  as  a  duty  which  l&e  was  to  nilfil, 
^  but  as  a  pleasure  which  he  w^s  to  enioy ;  and  he 
^  seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  house  excq[>t 
^  in  such  things,  as  some  way  related  to  the  busi** 
^  ness,  which  was  to  be  done  within  it  If  he  was 
^  ambitious,  I  will  say  this  for  him,  his  ambition 
^  was  of  a  noble  and  generous  strain.  It  was  to 
^  raise  himself,  not  by  the  low,  pimping  politics  of 

*  a  Court,  but  to  win  his  way  to  power  through  the* 
^  laborious  gradations  of  public  service,  and  to  se« 
<  cure  to  himself  a  well-earned  rank  in  Parliament, 

*  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution,  and 
^  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  business.'  If,  there- 
fore we  admit  that  Junius  was  ever  so  friendly  to 
Mr.  GrenviUe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  he 
had  a  better  opinion  of  him  in  any  respect,  than 
Mr.  Burke  had ;  so  that,  if  we  are  to  make  an  infer- 
ence at  all,  upon  the  subject,  from  this  source,  it 

*  *'  Such  are  the  words  of  the  man,  who,  it  is  contended,  could 
not  he  Junius,  because  Junius  was  a  friend  to  Mr.  Grenvilk«" 
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Drill  be  in  ftvour  of  the  opinion  tl^t  Junius  was 
imtten  by  Mr.  Burke." 

XXVlII.  The  precise  periods,  during  which 
George  Grenvilie  was  in  office,  it  maybe  convetii-> 
ent  for  the  reader  to  know,  and  they  are  stated  by 
Mr,  Taytor  p.  102.:  — "Was,  then.  Sir  Philip 
Francis  known  to  Mr.  Grenvilie?  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  prove  a  negative,  but  merely  observe  that 
from  the  Memoirs  tl^re  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  he 
was  personally  known  to  him;  nor  hare  I  met  with 
any  drcumstances,  that  in  the  least  tend  to  make 
such  knowledge  probable.  When  Sir  Philip  received 
<  his  little  place'  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office^ 
Mr.  George  Grenvilie  was  not  in  power.  In  die 
year  1756.,  when  Lord  Chatham  became  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Grenvilie  accepted  the  post  of  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Navy.  On  Lord  Chafliam's  resignation 
in  iT61.,  Mr.  Grenvilie  did  not  accompany  him, 
but  attached  himself  to  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Holland^ 
and  on  May  29,  1762.  he  succeeded  Lord  Bute  as 
Secretary  of  State,  which  place  he  resigned  on  Oct.  / 
12th  in  the  same  year,  on  account  of  an  jinportant— --- 
difference  in  opinion  with  Lord  Bute  respecting  an 
equivalent  for  the  Havannah.  In  consequence  of 
this  dispute,  Mr.  Grenvilie  retired  from  the  eabinet> 
and  became  first  Lord- of  the  Admiralty.  On  Lord 
Bute's  resignation  in  April  1763.  he  was  appointed 
Prime  Minister,  having  undertaken  the  two  great 
employments  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  lost  these  in  the 
changes,  which  took  place  in  176S. :  nor  did  he 
aftwwards  accept  of  any  post,  though  he  always 
promised  his  support,  out  of  place,  to  an  Adminis- 
tratioii  formed  on  a  comprehensive  system." 

™y  dear  Sir,  ^«^.  16,  1827. 

I  return  the  four  volumes  of  tracts  you  so 
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obligingly  sent  for  my  penual.  I  am  now  more 
than  ever  perplexed  alfout  the  authorship  of  Junius; 
I  cannot  even  hazard  a  guess  upon  the  subject  I 
am  indeed  perplexed  in  what  seems  an  inextricable 
labyrinth.  I  am  convinced  that  neither  Lloyd  nor 
Whately  were  the  authors  of  thesie  &r-famed  compo- 
sitions. If  the  Letters  were  concocted  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Grenvilles,  they  might  have  been,  in  a  greater 
or  less  d^ree,  auxiliaries;  but  two  or  three  subordi- 
nate understandings  cannot  make  one  master-mind. 
In  intellectual  operations,  numbers  do  not  constitute 
strength.  ^  There  may  be  numerous  forces  in  the 
field ;  but  it  is  one  presiding  mind,  that  marshals  the 
host,  and  gains  the  victory.  Junius  might  have 
subeQterns  to  assist ;  but  he  was  alone  and  unrivalled 
in  the  execution.*  He  is,  however,  still  like  the 
man  in  the  InnirMmk^  a  problem  that  has  employed 
tl^^wits  of  more  than  half  a  century  in  the. solution. 
If  Lloyd  alone,  or  Lloyd  and  Whately  were  in  any 

*"l  win  trespass,  however,  with  another  circumstance  rela- 
tive to  one  of  the  memhers  of  our  club.  On  returning  from  thence, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rosenhagen  overtook  me,  and  accompanied  me  as 
far  as  Oean-Street,  Soho.  He  would  force  the  subject  of  Junius's 
JLettert  upon  me,  said  he  knew  I  was  intimate  with  both  the  Wood- 
falls,  and  mentioned  many  circumstances  concerning  the  Letters, 
He  did  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  superior  talents  himself,  but 
he  was  a  busy,  meddling  man,  what  the  French  term  «n  intrigant ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  negodator.  The  particulars  did 
not  occur  to  me  till  reminded  by  a  paragraph,  afterwards^  in  one 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  in  which  his  Lordship  says  :  '  Mr. 
Rosenhagen  has  been  again  with  me  this  morning ;  but  [  will  dip 
my  pen  no  more  in  gall.'  Rosenhagen  was  a  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Paris,  at  a  great  ezpence,  but 
very  few  knew  how,  or  from  whence  those  funds  were  supplied. 
Several  passages  in  Junius's  letters  have  been  compared  with 
some  in-  BoUngbroke's  Works,  particularly  in  his  Patriot  King; 
but  many  living  authors  miffht  have  been  likewise  readily  resorted 
to.  It  was  then  asserted  that,  as  the  style  of  these  celebrated 
Letters  was  uniform,  one  person  only  could  be  concerned  in  writing 
them.  To  which  a  wit  at  that  time  replied, '  Not  one,  but  Legiom, 
for  there  are  many.'  Manv,  I  am  sure,  largely  contributed  to 
load  the  gun,  though  one  only  might  draw  the  trigger."  Literary 
and  Miscellaneous  Memoirs  hg  /.  Cradoek,  Esq.  Lond.  182^.  p.  35. 
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degree  aeceMMiries  to  the  work,  it  must  be  remeniT 
bered  that  they  both  died  too  early  to  make  it  pru- 
dent <H*  safe  for  them  to  disclose  what  they  knew. 
If  the  Grrenvilles  were  in  the  secret,  they  Imd  very 
momentous  i^easons  to  prevent  them  from  divulging 
it  during  the  last  reign.  Even  at  present  they  may 
feel  a  repugnance  in  having  it  known,  that  they  in 
the  person  of  their  ancestor,  if  I  may  so  speak,  were 
accomplices  in  laving  bare  to  die  vulgar  scorn  the 
hypocritical  interior  of  sceptered  Majesty,  and  in 
teaching  the  multitude  to  think  and  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  Kings. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

very  truly  yours, 

R.  Fellowes." 

XXX.  ^*  In  the  opinion  of  the  Reminiscent,'!  says 
Mr.  Butler,  2,  122.  "  the  claims  of  Burke,  Lord 
George  SadkvUle,  Dyer,  and  Glover,  may  now  be  put 
beside  the  question ;  and  the  only  subjects  to  be  ais- 
cussed  are,  1.  Who  now  has  the  custody  of  Junius's 
original  Letters  ?  2.  What  was  the  commtum  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  wUh  Junitis  ?  3.  Who  was  the  Stain- 
Tuey  mentioned  in  one. of  Junius's  LetJUrs  to  Wood- 
fell  ?  4.  Has  Lloyd  anv  and  what  daim  to  the  het- 
ters  ?  The  Reminiscent  nas  heard  that  Swinney  was 
afterwards  a  bookseller  at  Birmingham." 

"  All  we  know  with  certainty  of  Junius,"  sajrs 
^r.  Butler,  1,  102.  ^<  is  to  be  collected  from  one  of 
his  private  LeOers  to  Woodfall,  1,  174. :  — «  That 

*  Swinney  is  a  wretched,  dangerous  fool ;  he  had  the 

*  impudence  Xo  go  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  whom 
^  he  had  never  before  spoken  to,  and  to  asis  him 

*  whether  or  no  he  wqs  the  author  of  Junius.'  These 
few  words  disclose  several  fects;  1.  that  Junius 
knew  Swinney ;  2.  knew  his  character ;  3.  knew 
that  Swinney  had  called  on  Lord  George  Sackville ; 
4.  knew  that  Swinney  had  never  called  on  him  be- 
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hte ;  5.  add  knew  of  the  interview  very  soon  after 
it  took  placed  From  this  it  may  be  ar^ed  tkat 
Juniu8  was  intimate  with  Lord  George  Sackville : 
it  has  even  been  inferred  diat  he  was  Lord  George 
himself."  The  first  fact  is  assumed,  rather  than 
proved,  from  the  words  of  Junius ;  for  Junius  might 
not  falbw  Swinney,  and  might  have  received  early 
information  of  the  circumstance,  accidentally  oom- 
munlcated,  or  intentionally  conveyed  by  some  friend 
of  Swinney,  to  whom  Swmney  had  related  it.  Tlie 
particular  mdividual  alluded  toby  Junius,  I  suspect 
to  have  been  the  author  mentioned  in  Dr.  Watt^ 
BMiotheca  Briianmca :  — 

"  Swinney  Sidney,  D.D.  F.R.  and  A.SS.  7^ 
Battk  ofMxndm^  a  Poem,  in  three  Books,  Lond. 
4to.  10s.  A  Sermon,  Lond.  1767.  4to.  Is" 

At  imy  rate  the  author  of  a  Poem  on  the  Baitie 
ofMinden  has  more  apparent  connection  with  Lord 
George  Sackville,  than  a  bookseller;  there  must 
have  been  to  an  auUior  a  greater  £Bu;ility  of  access 
than  to  a  bookseller. 

XXXI.  During  my  long  residence  at  Hatton 
I  often  conversed  with  Dr.  Parr  about  Junius;  but 
the  conversation  was  very  desultory,  frequently  in- 
terrupted, and  seldom  brought  sufficiently  to  a 
point.  He  invariably  held  forth  Charles  Lloyd  as 
the  author  of  the  Liters — in  this  opinion  he  was 
guided  more  by  private  circumstances,  than  by  pubi 
lie  reasons — he  appeared  not  to  have  taken  any 
large  view  of  the  question,  or  to  have  examined 
wiui  any  great  attention  what  was  either  written 
or  said  about  the  matter — he  had  not  continually 
revolved  his  own  reasons  in  his  capacious  mind,  as 
was  usual  with  him  in  respect  to  controverted  points, 
and  yet  he  had  a  variety  of  little  &cts  and  circum- 
stances, which  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  produce, 
and  by  which  he  had  satisfied  his  own  mind,  and 
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thus  peremptorily  precluded  the  exercise  of  that 
great  -understanding  and  those  powers  of  discrim*** 
nation,  which  he  so  triumphantly  employed  on  many 
other  occasions  —  he  had  read  Mr,  Taylor's  book, 
Mr.  Brougham's  critique  on  it,  and  the  observations 
in  Mr.  Butlei^s  Bemimscences  ;  but  I  doubt  wh^her 
he  had  seen  any  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  on  tiie 
question.  He  had  not  met  with  any  of  Lloyd's 
compositions,  and  therefore  he  drew  no  argametttr 
&vourable  to  his  hypothesis  from  a  comparkon  of 
style.  If  he  had  read  any  of  his  compositions,  he 
would  have  found  good  reason  to  change  his  opi<- 
nion,  and  he  couTd  not  have  viewed  them  in  a  light 
different  from  that,  in  which  the  eloquent  author  of 
the  five  Letters,  just  sutmiitted  to  the  public  eye^ 
has  viewed  them.  Nevertheless,  the  opinions  of 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Parr  are  entitled  to  respect^  and 
repay  the  attention,  which  we  bestow  'on  then),  by 
either  unfolding  the  whole  truth,  or  exhibiting  a 
portion  of  truth,  or  pointing  the  way  to  truth. 

2.  He  remarked  that  Junius  speaks  very  guard- 
edly of  George  Grenville,  because  he  wished  to  dis-^ 
guise  the  &ct  tkit  Ms  sources  of  informatibn  were^ 
1.  Lord  Chatham,  (whom  he  mentions  as  seldom^ 
and  with  the  same  caution,)  2.  Lord  Temple,  3* 
George  Grenville  himself.  He  directed  my  atten<i> 
tion  to  a  X^^^  about  Junius  in  die  Mourning  Ctfo^ 
mckj  Dec.  26, 1812.  where  the  following  words  oc* 
cnir:  —  ^^  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  both 
Junius  and  Lord  Chatham  should  have  earoressed 
the  same  unpopular  opinion  respecting  the  legality 
of  press-warrants ; — a  deviation  from  their  general 
system  almost  unaccountable  in  two  men  professing 
so  strong  an  attachment  io  the  liberty  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  who  so  commonly  appealed  to  popular 
feelings."  Now  liiis  measure,  he  observed,  Was 
discussed  during  Geoi^e  Gtenville's  administration. 
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The  remark  that  Junius  mentions  Lord  Chatham 
as  seldom  and  with  as  much  caution  as  he  does 
George  GrenviUe,  is  contrary  to  the  fiwst — he  has 
nowhere  attacked  Mr.  Grenville,  but  for  a  long 
time  he  dealt  out  unmeasured  abuse  on  Lord  Chat- 
ham and  then  became  his  apparent  panegyrist;  but  1 
have  clearly  shewn  that  his  aversion  from  and  his  at^- 
tachment  to  that  great  man,  was  entirely.politicaU 
and  that  Mr.  TayJbr  has  also  unintentionaliy  misre* 
presented  the  truth  on  this  subject. 

3»  Dr.  Parr  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Charles  Lloyd.  He  described  him  to  be  a  most  un- 
happy, fretful  man,  accustomed  to  look  on  the  dark 
side  of  every  thing.  This  account  was  probably 
correct,  but  does  not  agree  with  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Moysey^  diou^h  the  latter  speaks  only  of  Lloyd 
as  a  youth,  when  his  disposition  might  have  been 
very  different* 

4.  Philip  Lloyd,  the  brother  of  Charles  Lloyd, 
was  Dean  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Parr  highly  respected 
him,  but  did  not  love  him.  At  the  Dean's  house  he 
once  met  Charles  Lloyd,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
many  others.  He  resolved  not  to  lose  the  opportu- 
liity  of  putting  his  suspicions  to  the  test  He  gave 
a  well-guarded  hint  of  them,  in  a  way  quite  unintel* 
%ible  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  [See  p.  267.3 
iHxe  first  emotion  in  the  mind  of  Charles  Lloyd  was, 
according  to  Dr.  Parr,  delight  at  being  thought 
equal  to  the  composition  of  the  Letters  ;  Uie  delimit 
beiuned  through  his  eyes ;  it  was  a  sudden  and  mo- 
mentary flash,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  emotion  of 
alarm,  very  visible  in  his  countenance.  The  Doctor, 
however,  with  ^eat  dexterity  calmed  the  perturba«« 
tion  by  intimating  that  he  would  not  disclose  the 
great  secret.  Tms  argument,  brought  forward  by 
a  man  of  so  much  discernment  and  judgnlent,  and 
^o  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  I  must^admit 
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to  be  an  argament  entitled  to  the  greatest  tureight 
I  cannot  but  admit  that  it  does  very  unsuspiciously 
prove  the  connection  of  Lloyd  with  the  autliorship 
of  Junius,  as  UcfCs  provider^  or  as  amanuensis,  but 
it  proves  nothing  more;  because,  if  Lloyd  had 
stood  in  either  relation  to  Junius,  he  would  very 
naturally  have  felt  the  alarm,  which  was  described 
by  Dr.  rarr,  and  that  alarm  would  be^eat  or  little 
proportionately  to  the  constitution  of  Lloyd's  mind. 

5.  Dr.  Parr  considered  George  IIL,  who  believed 
the  fact  of  Llpyd's  authorship,  to  have  prevented 
the  Dean's  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  bench. 

6.  Dr.  Parr  did  not  profess  to  have  made  the  sup-> 
posed  discovers  himself;  Dr.  Farmer,  the  Master 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  aullior 
of  the  celebrated  Essay  an  the  Learning  of  Sbak- 
qoeore,  first  named  Lloyd  to  Dr.  Parr.  Farmer  is  a 
witness  of  the  very  highest  order  in  any  question  of 
literary  curiosity,  from  his  sagacity,  discernment, 
judgment,  accuracy,  diligence,  zeal,  and  research. 
Now  Farmer  had  traced  the  hand-writing  to  Lloyd. 
And  it  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  diat, 
while  Farmer,  the  antiquarian,  had  by  one  process 
traced  the  hand-writing  to  Lloyd^  the  philosophical 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster,  of  Colchester,  had  by  a  very 
different  course,  and  without  any  previous  commu- 
nication with  Dr.  Farmer,  arrived  at  the  very  same 
fact;  and  tliis  witness  is  also  one  pre-eminently  en- 
titled as  we  have  seen,  to  credit,  not  only  from  the 
qualities  of  his  miad,  but  from  the  singular  opportu- 
nities, which  his  official  situation,  already  described, 

SLve  to  him  for  pushing  his  inquiries  into  the  au- 
orship  of  the  Letters.  When  we  consider,  too, 
that  the  Irish  gentleman,  Mr.  Peter  Walsh,  had  by 
a  third  process  arrived  at  the  same  fact,  and  was 
himself  a  witness  fully  entitled  to  credit,  and  that 
Dr.  Parr  had  subjected  his  suspicions  to  a  fair  test, 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  fact  as  indisputablQ 
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that  Lloyd  was  connected,  and  deeply  connected 
with  the  authorship  or  rather  publication  of  the  Let^ 
(erg  —  he  was  a  party  in  some  way  or  other  —  most 
probably  the  principal,  perhaps  not  the  sole,  amanu- 
ensis, but  certainly  a  collector  of  intelligence,  or  a 
iumisher  of  materials.  The  evidence  for  this  sup- 
position, in  my  opinion,  far  exceeds,  in  importance 
and  certainty,  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Taylor  on  the  behalf  of  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

7.  Dr.  Parr  said  that  such  had  been  his  opinion 
for  a  long  series  of  years —  at.  this  moment  I  cannot 
ascertain  the  period  of  Dean  Lloyd's  decease.  Every 
thing,  which  Dr.  Parr  had  seen  on  the  subject  from 
that  time,  had  only  tended  to  convince  him  the  more 
that  his  opinion  was  correct. 

8.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Goddard,  the  present  Archdea- 
con of  Lincoln,  was  stated  by  Dr.  Parr  to  be  a  na* 
tural  son  of  Charles  Lloyd,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Dr. 
Parr.  This  circumstance,  of  course,  furnished  Dr. 
Parr  vnih  some  means  of  strengthening  his  suspi- 
cions about  the  father's  author^p  of  the  Letters^ 
because  it  brought  him,  more  or  less,  into  contact 
with  the  father.  Dn  Parr  stated  that  Dr.  Goddard 
was  offered  the  situation  first  held  by  Mr.  Canning, 
which  ill-health  obliged  him  to  decline  —  on  that 
account  he  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Continent — and  was  at  the  time,  when  I  was  coo^ 
versing  with  Dr.  Parr,  (in  Dec.  1813.)  in  holy  or- 
ders, and  jsaid  to  be  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
his  Rector  about  the  glebe.  Dr.  Parr  had  recently 
said  to  him  in  a  Letter^  which  was,  I  believe,  dicta- 
ted to  me :  —  **  How  do  you  feel  at  all  these  enqui- 
ries after  Junius,  in  consequence  of  WoodfalPs  new 
edition  ?"  In  Dr.  Goddard's  reply  no  notice  'wva 
taken  of  the  interrogatory,  and  Dr.  Parr  thought 
this  a  very  suspicious  circumstance.  Dr.  Parr  was 
accustomed  playfully  to  call  Dr.  Goddard  JuniadeSy 
k  e.  ^  the  son  of  Junius/ 
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(;•  Jleferenpe  has  already  been  made  to  the  JSiblUH 
iheca  Parriana  for  a  mention  of  Lloyd's  n^une  in  con- 
nection with  Junius^  and  I  will  conclude  with  adding 
one  or  two  more  references,  w}iich  occur  there  :  — 

"  Bampton-Lectures,  by  Dr,  Charles  Godda^d* 
1824. 8vo.  Formerly  n^py^  at  NoTWicL  Sp  Parr/ 
P,  19.  «  Goddard's  (Charles)  Account  of  the  Brii^- 
dples.  Origin,  Proceedings,  and  Results  of  an  In- 
stitution for  Teaching  Adults  to  read,  181.6.  8vo.'' 
P.  51.  "  National  Schools,  a  Sermon,  by  Archdeacon 
C.Goddard,  \%\1. 1  lament  his  doffiiiMdism.  S.Parr." 
P.  597.  The  name  Junicuk$  is  somewhere  in  the 
Bibliot/usca  Parriana  applied  to  Dr.  Goddard ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  reference.  ^^  Miemoirs 
of  a  Celebrated  Literary  and  Political  Character, 
(Mr.  Glover,  Author  oiLe&nidaSy)  1813.  8vo.  Thi9 
book  cibounds  taith  interesting  anecdotes.  The  editor 
supposes  the  author  to  have  been  the  same  unth  Junius, 
but  in  this  I  believe  he  was  mistaken.  S.  Parr." 
P.  406. 

XXXII.  The  following  is  tiie  commencement 
of  a  iMter  to  G.  G.  (George  Grenville,)  Lond^ 
1767.  8vo.  printed  for  J.  >VilBams :  — 

"Sir, 
You  will  be  surprised  perhaps  at  the  receipt  of 
a  Letter,  after  so  long  an  anenation  of  connections. 
You  must  place  it  to  Uie  idleness  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  wantonness  of  holiday  time,  as  I  .certainly 
have  given  up  the  rights  of  old  acquaintance,  and 
am  not  interested  to  question  you  for  your  late  pub- 
lications.    Indeed  every  man  is  now  at  liberty  to 
print  what  he  thinks  proper.   You  may  oomQ  fortlx, 
(if  you  like  it,)  in  a  tye  and  in  quarto,  while  yoiir 
secretaries  appear  with  bags  and  in  octavo.    And 
you  may  put  what  price  you  please  upon  your  seve-. 
ral  exhibitions;  three  and  sixpence,  three  shillings,. 
two  Aillings,  or  even  one  shilling.    No  body  is 
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ob%ed  to  pay,  that  does  not  choose  it  The  whole 
is  very  liair, 

.  "  If  you  find  any  entertainment  in  note-taking, 
commenting,  and  writing  for  the  public,  when  you 
cannot  talk  to  them,  I  do  not  begrudge  your  em- 
ployment, and  I  see  no  harm  in  it  For,  although  one 
oe  frequently  obliged  to  bear  with  a  speech  of  three 
hours,  on  a  thimble-ful  of  matter,  yet  nobochr  is 
under  the  necessity  of  undergoing  the  perusal  of  tiie 
same  thing  in  print 

^^  It  has  been,  however,  my  misfortune  to  be  at  the 
villa  of  a  friend,  during  this  short  recess,  where 
nothing  but  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  cards  can  be 
had  for  the  amusement  of  a  bad  day  and  long  even- 
ings. By  which  means  I  have  read  three  or  four 
late  pamphlets,  that  I  should  otherwise  never  have 
loobsd  into,  and  now,  (as  I  understand  tiiey  all  came 
from  you  or  your  penmen,)  I  shall  by  way  of  revenge, 
(to  use  a  card-playing  expression,)  as  well  as  to  fill  up 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  send  you  some  animadver- 
sions in  a  loose,  epistolary  way,  with  little  method, 
and  with  all  the  freedom  of  political  colloquy.  My 
style,  perhaps,  you  will  not  relish ;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  wonder  at  it,  for  few  men  can 
endure  repeated  perseverence  in  exploded  errors 
and  much  dull  abuse,  without  rising  up  indignant 
at  last,  and  bein^  petulant  in  return.  And  yet  I 
thought  I  had  reined  myself  in  as  strongly  as  I 
coul^  knowing  how  provokingly  long,  and  unsatis- 
fiictory  you  would  be,  that  is,  how  very  like  the  late 
unfortunate  harvest,  plentiful  in  straw,  but  light  in 
the  ear.  Nay,  I  knew  you  well  enough  to  guess 
wher^  the  envy  and  fretfiilness  of  your  temper 
would  lead  you*  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  have 
conceived  you  would  have  touched  some  of  the  mat-, 
ters  you  have.  Surely  the  appetite  of  the  public 
or  your  own  interest,  could  never  be  sufficiently 
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considered  at  the  time,  with  the  asftifttanoes  you  are 
said  to  command ;  some  better  topics  miffht  have 
been  found  out  Your  sinecure  Newfoundliemd  se^ 
cretary  mi^ht  bring  the  political  tittle-tattle  or 
gleanings  of  coffee-houses  to  your  ear,  whilst  your 
treasury-secretary  was  hunting  out  apposite  pas- 
sages in  history,  or  classical  ornaments  in  ancient  au- 
thors. At  night,  the  occurrences  of  both  might  be 
submitted  to  your  revision,  and  thence  you  might 
afterwards  indite  somewhat  that  was  palatable  and 
fit  for  your  private  secretary  to  fair-copy  for  the 
town. 

<<  But  here  I  should  inform  you,  that  many  peo- 
ple shrewdly  suspect  the  brain  of  one  of  your  help- 
mates, (the  Gemum  Considerer,)  to  be  somewhat  af- 
fected, and  therefore  you  should  examine  a  little 
into  the  matter,  before  you  rely  very  much  upon  his 
pen.  Perhaps  he  is  only  overloaded  with  vanity,  (as 
might  very  well  happen  to  a  Blackwell-hall  £Eictor,) 
from  accidental  repute  as  a  writer.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  little  busy  animal  is  of  late  years  be- 
come wonderfully  pert  and  impertinent  Now, 
(what  is  very  odd,)  between  you  and  me,  many  peo- 
ple conjecture,  with  respect  to  his  memorable  pro- 
duction, that  he  was  no  more  the  genuine  fettner, 
than  old  CoUey  dbber  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
EcLsy  Husbcmd^  and  for  the  same  reason ;  namely, 
the  utter  unlikeness  of  all  the  rest  of  his  known 
and  avowed  progeny.  In  truth,  I  have  heard  that 
in  his  political  trade  he  set  out  as  a  dependent  on 
the  retainers  to  a  fsunous  old  lawyer,  who,  (you  may 
remember,)  was  long  the  head-piece  of  a  rotten  jun- 
to, lliat  constantly  endeavoured  in  private  to  depre- 
date the  eminent  services  of  die  great  minister  they 
were  publicly  acting  with,  and  therefore  clandes- 
inely  retailea  to  proper  emissaries  whatever  mi^ht 
t>ntribute  to  so  honest,  laudable,  and  nationd  dl 
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purpose.  Your  nu>-about  scribe  was  much  at  their 
heels,  and  filtbottgh  he  now  figures  with  a  sword 
and  bug,  was  then,  but  the  huniDlest  of  politicians^ 
and  dressed  in  the  plainest  of  habits,  as  became  a 
poor  fflmple  Jayman,  who  had  but  just  quitted  tlie 
pulpit  and  tub.  His  pen  being  vacant,,  and  itching 
foir  employ^  !he  put  together  as  it  was  giieased  he 
wouM,  whaitever  was  purposely  dropped  at  proper 
times,  and  .with  convenient  discretion  by  these  re- 
tainers to  the  old  lawyer  and  junto.  TMs  he  did, 
(to  give  him  his  due,)  very  well  upon  ike  whole, 
with  here  and  there  une  maudite  phrase  pourtant  et 
des  redUes  emmyeuses.  But  it  so  happened,  that 
a  change  in  the  ministry  fell  out,  before  the  impres- 
sion of  his  well  intended  piece  could  be  finished;  so 
that  when  it  came  out,  it  served  quite  another  set 
of  men,  that  in  its  embryo  were  not  in  view,  who 
instantly  sought  out  the  editor,  and  with  transport 
caressed  and  rewarded  him.  The  good  luck  of  this 
scribbling  ear-wig  was  really  uncommon;  for,  (if  I 
mistake  not,)  the  crafty  original  designer  and  fo- 
m^tor  of  the  factious  work  would  never  have  avow- 
eid  the  knowing  au^ht  of  the  matter,  and  have  only 
fed  the  officious  writer  with  kind  gracious  looks  now 
and  then,  and  some  casual  passing  civilities  as  he 
fell  in  his  way.  However,  the  visible  favours  and 
open  protection  of  the  new  ministers,  with  an  ad- 
mission to  their  persons  and  tables,  being  too  strong 
for  the  head  of  your  friend,  quite  overpowered  his 
small  senses,  and,  (what  is  most  strange^ to  relate,) 
converted  at  once  a  speaking  obscure  conventider 
into  a  fine  gentleman  and  tory,  in  which  sphere  he 
has- flourished  ever  since,  noisy,  petulant  and  pub- 
lic, and  officiously  exhibiting  in  the  lobbies  of 
either  house,  at  court,  in  coffee-houses  and  all  other  * 
places  of  common  resort,  the  strongest  living  exam- 
ine to  be  met  with  of  the  great  tmporiance  of  a  num 
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to  himseK  Therefore,  before  you  entrust  him  again 
implidtly  with  state-papers,  have  a  consultation  up- 
on the  state  of  his  brain.  You  may  hold  it  upon 
the  next  SOtk  ofjarmaxy^  as  that  is  a  day,  I  am  told, 
concerning  which  he  has  some  particular  conceit" 
The  ^^  private  secretary"  here  alluded  to  is  Charles 
Lloyd.'' 

XXXIII.  BvBrhead'Pasmge^  Wood-street^ 

Cheapside,  Dec.  6,  1827. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Touching  the  family  of  the  Lloyds,  I  find 
there  were  three  brothers ;  all  clever  men.     Bobby 

*  In  p.  90.  there  is  an  allusion  to  Burke,  which  it  may  he  right 
to  set  before  the  reader :  — 

''  It  is  the  common  notion  that  our  extraordinary  minister, 
whilst  in  office,  has  been  always  inaccessible  to  mere  visitors,  of 
whatever  quiditv,  and  could  never  be  talked  with  about  places,  nor 
seen  on  any  private  affairs ;  but  that  he  was  open  at  all  times  to 
any  body  of  any  condition^  who  had  public  business  to  transactor 
to  speak  about,  and  that  he  was  upon  these  occasions  the  easiest 
and  most  agreeable  man  in  the  world  to  confer  with.  Now  I  can- 
not, for  my  own  part,  blame  a  real  statesman  for  such  reserve,  or 
if  you  will,  distance,  with  respect  to  the  mere  men  of  fashion  and 
birth,  who  neither  think  nor  care  about  the  state,  nor  have  any 
thing  but  their  own  particular  points  to  solicit.  This  being  the 
case,  1  was  surprised  the  other  day  to  hear  a  very  ingenious  gen- 
tleman  of  a  neighbouring  island  talk  of  the  minister  as  utterly  in- 
approachable, excepting  by  chosen  spirits,  and  that  these  could 
only  approach  him  with  their  supplications,  covering  their  faces, 
like  the  angels  of  Milton,  who  hide  themselves  with  their  wings 
before  the  deity.  I  enquired  therefore  seriously  into  the  fact,  and 
learned  there  was  no  foundation  for  it ;  and  that  probably  it  was 
no  more  more  than  a  sublime  idea  of  a  beautiful  imagina- 
tion. But  I  am  rather,  I  confess,  aft  to  suspect  myself  that  it 
may  really  have  been  the  singular  effect  of  that  particular  awe  and 
reverence,  which  a  bashful  man  always  feels  witiiin  himself,  when 
he  appears  before  the  gpreat,  and  may  in  this  instance  perhaps  be 
only  the  genuine  offspring  of  tiiat  native  shamefacedness  so  very 
remarkable  in  this  diffident  young  politician,  heightened  withal  by 
the  natural  and  innate  modesty  of  the  country,  from  whence  he 
comes.  However,  the  sources  of  human  error  are  so  various, 
that  I  don't  care  to  be  positive  in  matters  of  this  difficulty,  and 
therefore  I  merely  submit  my  opinion  to  your  greater  experience." 

e 
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Lloyd,  the  intiinate  friend  of  Churchill,  the  poet,  — 
a  loose,  careless  character,  who  imbibed  his  friend's 
dissipated  habits,  and  died  in  indigence,^'  [Dec.  Id, 
1764.]  **  Philip  was  more  fortunate,  and  became  an 
ornament  to  the  Church.  In  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes  8,  465.  I  find  the  following  account  of 
him:  — «  The  Rev.  P.  Lloyd  of  Christ-Church, 
«  Oxford,  M.  A.  1752.  B.andD.D.  1763.,  succeed- 
'  ed  Dr.  Townshend  as  Dean  of  Norwich  1765. 
'  Vicar  of  Puddleston,  County  of  Dorset,  succeeded 
'  Mr.  Lindsay  in  1765.,  presented  by  Francis,  Earl 
'  of  Huntingdon.     He  was  formerly  Prebendary  of 

*  Westminster,  which  he  resigned  on  obtaining  the 
'  Deanery  of  Norwich.  He  died  at  the  Deanery- 
'  house  May  31,  1790.'*  He  says,  9,  707. :  — '  The 
'  late  Dean  Lloyd  filled  his  situation  in  the  church 
'  with  great  dignity  and  attention  to  its  interests. 
'  He  was  a  man  of  very  polite  manners,  extraordi- 
'  nary  composure  of  mind  and  resignation  to  the 
'  divine  will.     In  his  last  moments  he  sent  for  one 

*  of  the  members  of  the  Chapter,  and  said :  Sir^  on 
'  Wednesday  next  there  toill  be  a  Chapter  held,  when 
'  /  vnsh  such  and  such  things  done.  It  is  not  likely 
^  that  I  shall  be  there^  as  by  that  time  I  expect 
'  to  be  numbered  with  the  dead  Which  afterwards 
'  proved  to  be  the  case.     In  his  last'  agonies  he  re- 

*  quested  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  his  niece  to  quit  the  room, 
'  that  they  might  not  be  distressed  by  his  convul- 

*  sions.* 

"  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  niece  to  the  famous  and  noted 
Philip  Thicknesse,  as  he  styled  himself  in  his  pam- 
phlets, the  unfortunate  fether  of  Lord  Audley. 

"  Of  Charles  Lloyd  it  is  very  difficult  to  gain  much 
information.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Burton"  [of  Brook- 
Street,  Grosvenor-Squarei]  "though,  poor  man,  he 
was  unable  to  see  me.  He  was,  (on  the  receipt  of 
your  introductory  A^o^c,)  extremely  polite,  and  wish- 
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ed  it  were  in  his  po.wer  to  render  m^  more  informa- 
tion. He  says  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
him — never  saw  him  but  once — recollects  his  being 

Erivate  Secretary  to  George  Grenville  —  always 
eard  hira  spoken,  of  as  a  clever  man  —  that  the  nick- 
name of  Dolly  was  given  to  him,  when  at  Westmin- 
ster-School, on  account  of  his  quiet  habits —  that  he 
afterwards  associated  much  with  men  of  letters,  par- 
ticularly with  Colman,  the  farcical  writer,  in  whose 
family  he  thinks  some  of  his  correspondence  may 
be  found — that  he  never  heard  of  or  saw  any  pam- 
phlet or  composition  from  his  pen.  This  is  all  the 
information  I  can  obtain  for  you.  K  a  few  of  his 
private  Letters  could  be  found,  they  would  tend 
greatly  to  throw  li^ht  on  his  taJents.  Are  any  of 
the  Colmans  in  existence  ? 

"  In  haste  believe  me  yours  very  truly, 

G.  Coventry;" 
^'  To  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq." 

My  intelligent  and  kind  friend,  L.  Baugh  Allen, 
Esq.,  "  apprehends  there  is  some  mistSce  as  to 
Charles  Lioyd.  He  never  heard  that  he  was  a  bro- 
ther of  Robert,  and  thinks  he  should  have  done  so, 
if  he  was,  because  Robert  was  the  son  of  old  Lloyd, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  under- Master  of  West- 
minster, and  whose  memory  is  even  now.  warmly 
cherished  by  a  great  number  of  men,  who  had  been 
under  him." 

Eoetra/etfrom  a  Letter  dated  Six  Clerks^  Office^ 
LandoHj  Dec.  13,  1827. 

In  Chalmers's  BioffraphicalDictidnary  tiiere  is  a 
notice  of  Robert  Lloyd,  who  was  educated  at  Tri- 
nity-College, Cambridge,  the  friend  of  Churchill, 
Colman,  and  Wilkes,  p.  343 — 7.  The  last-mention- 
ed personage  thus  characterised  him :  —  ^<  Mild  and 
affable  in  private  life,  of  gentle  manners,  and  very 
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engaging  in  conversation.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  an  easy,  natural  poet  His  peculiar 
excellence  was  the  oressing  up  an  old  thought  in  a 
new,  neat,  and  trim  manner.  He  was  contented  to 
scamper  round  the  foot  of  Parnassus  on  his  little 
Welsh  pony,  which  seems  never  to  have  tired. 
He  left  the  fury  of  the  winged  steed  and  the  daring^ 
heights  of  the  sacred  mountain"  to  the  sublime  ge- 
nius of  his  friend,  Churchill."  Mr.  Chalmers  re- 
fers, for  notices  of  Robert  Lloyd,  to  Johnson  and 
Chalmerses  English  Poets,  1810.  Bishop  Newtxm^s 
Life  p.  16. 17.  etc.  The  article  in  the  Biogr.  Diet. 
thus  speaks  of  Robert's  father:  —  ^^  Lloyd  (Ro- 
bert,) a  modem  poet,  was  born  in  Westminster  in 
1733.  His  father,  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd,  was  second 
Master  of  Westminster-School,  afterwards  Chan- 
cellor of  York,  and  Portionist  of  Waddesdon  in 
Bucks.  His  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation 
endeared  him  to  all,  who  partook  of  his  instructions, 
during  a  course  of  almost  50  years,  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  public  at  Westminster-School.  He 
had  a  pension  from  his  Majesty  of  £500,  conferred 
upon  him  in  his  old-age,  wnich  Mjas  ordered  to  be 
paid  without  deduction,  and  which  he  enjoyed  un- 
til his  death  Jan.  5.  1781.^'  As  Charles  Lloyd  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  was,  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Burton,  the  oldest  West- 
minster-man now  living,)  intimate  with  Colman,' 
the  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Lloyd,  to  me  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  Robert  and  Charles  were  bro- 
thers, as  Mr.  Coventry  mentions  them  to  have  been. 
If  a  man  were  disposed  to  be  fcmcyvl,  he  might 
contend  that,  if  they  were  brothers,  it  furnishes  a 
reason  why  Wilkes,  who  was  the  friend  of  Robert 
Lloyd,  was  honoured  with  the  correspondence  of 
Junius,  on  the  supposition  that  Charles  Lloyd  was 
either  Junius  or  closely  connected  with  Junius* 
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On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  reader  may  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  me  that  there  is  in  the  known 
compositions  of  Charles  Lloyd  abundant  and  satis- 
factory evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  Junius's  Letters^  but  that  we  may,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  believe  from  the  imited  testi- 
mony of  four  witnesses  of  the  very  highest  order  in 
respect  to  probity,  diligence,  accuracy,  research, 
ana  intellect,  1.  the  Rev«  Dr.  Richard  Farmer, 
2.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster,  3.  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Parr,  and  4.  the  late  Peter  Walsh,  Esq.  of 
Belline,  (who  each  pursuing  a  different  course 
had  arrived  at  the  same  point,  viz.  that  Charles 
Lloyd  was  the  writer,)  we  may,  I  say,  reason- 
ably conclude  that  Charles  Lloyd  w^  concerned  in 
the  authorship  of  the  Letters  either  as  the  amanu- 
ensis, or  as  a  collector  of  intelligence,  or  as  ^'  the 
conveyasicer"  of  the  Letters  themselves.  In  which 
of  these  capacities  he  acted,  and  whether  he  did  not 
act  in  all  of  them,  time,  the  revealer  of  secrets,  may 
yet  disclose  to  us.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  evidence,  on  which  these 
gentlemen  relied  for  establishing  the  fact  of  Lloyd's 
authorship,  if  the  whole  of  that  evidence  were  be- 
fore us,  would  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  idea 
of  his  having  been  an  auxiliary  scribe  or  a  subordi- 
nate agent 

XXXIV.  "  The  information  I  sent  you  about 
the  Lloyds,  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Burton ;  that  is, 
as  &i*  as  their  relationship  is  concerned.  He  may 
be  wrong;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  this 
fapt  in  another  ehannel.  I  referred  to  the  GenUe* 
moats  Mag€Lzine  for  1781.,  where  I  find  the  death 
of  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd;  but  no  account  of  his  family. 
If  Charles  and  Philip  Lloyd  were  not  his  sons, 
whose  jsons  were  they  ?  Dr.  Lloyd  had  an  annuity 
from  the  King  of  £500  per  €am.j  so  that  he  was 

23 
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quite  respiectable  enough.  This  annuity  might 
have  been  obtained  through  the  Grenvilles. 

"  There  is  no  further  account  of  Dean  Lloyd  in 
Nichols's  LUerwry  Afiecdotes  excepting  his  Latin 
epitaph  at  Norwich,  which  I  apprehend  you  are  not 
in  want  of. 

^'  I  think  I  formerly  mentioned  I  could  gain  no 
information  whatever  about  Charles  Lloyas  writ- 
ings—  Iperceive  you  have  noticed  them  in  your 
book.  Tne  style  of  writing  would  be  some  crite- 
rion ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  to  judge  of 
his  ability. 

"  The  proof-sheets  of  your  work  have  reached  me 
through  Mr.  Valpy.  I  have  looked  them  through, 
and  now  send  you  my  remarks. 

'^  Mr.  Charles  Butler  informed  me  that  Swinney, 
who  called  on  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  taxed 
him  with  being  Junius,  was  Chaplain  in  one  of  the 
regiments  at  ^e  time  Lord  George  was  command- 
er-in-chief in  Germany.  This  information  is  very 
curious,  inasmuch  as  Lord  George,  admitting  him 
to  have  been  Junius  at  l^e  time  of  Swinney's  call, 
would  naturally  feel  a  bitter  invective  against  him 
for  his  interference.  Swinney  never  would  have 
called,  had  he  doubted  Lord  George's  abilities. 

"  P.  IT.  You  seem  to  think  the  panegyric  upon 
Lord  Chatham  counteracts  the  violent  aspersions 
Junius  heaped  upon  that  nobleman.  I  cannot  agree 
to  this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  all  that 
Junius  wrote  in  his  favor,  was  ironical  —  he  made 
a  tool  of  him,  as  best  suited  his  views  —  I  believe 
I  am  not  singular  in  this  opinion."  [Mr.  Butler  says 
in  his  Reminiscences  1, 81.  that  Wilkes  and  himself 
'  thought,  Junius's  high-wrought  panegyric  of  Lord 
Chatham  was  ironic^.'  Perhaps  there  may  be 
some  irony  in  it;  but  take  out  the  ir(my,  and 
praise  still  remains.     My  statement  and  opinion 
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are,  (and  Dr.  Mason  Good  in  Wood&H's  edition 
thinks  the  same,)  1.  that  Junius,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  when  he  was  writing  under  va- 
rious signatures,  was  on  several  occasions  most  ve- 
hement against  Lord  Chatham,  not  hesitating  to 
treat  him  as  a  public  criminal,  a  madman,  a  dotard, 
a  man  marked  out  for  human  abhorrence  by  the 
vengeance  of  heaven;  the  bitterness  implies  the 
strongest  political,  and  even  personal  aversion  to 
that  great  man :  2.  That  he  afterwards  under  the 
signature  of  Junius  panegyrised  him  on  several  oc- 
casions :  3.  That  the  cause  of  the  hostility  is  to  be 
referred  to  political  antipathy,  and  the  cause  of  the 
commendation  to  politick  sympathy,  the  nearer  ap- 
proximation between  their  poUticai  sentiments  and 
conduct  4.  I  am  very  wilhng  to  admit  that  Junius 
is  more  reserved  in  the  praise  than  he  was  in  the 
censure  of  Lord  Chatham  —  that  the  praise  may  be 
mixed  with  some  delicate  irony  —  and  that  the 
praise  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  manifest  rather  ap- 
probation of  his  Lordship's  conduct  at  the  time, 
than  admiration  of  his  character — as  commending 
the  politician  rather  than  the  man.  5.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  as  we  have  seen  p.  247.,  connects  the 
early  political  hostility  of  Junius  towards  Lord 
Chatham  with  the  separation  between  his  Lordship 
and  Geoi^e  Grenville,  and  the  later  political  attach- 
ment of  Junius  towards  the  same  nobleman  he  re- 
fers to  the  reconciliation  between  those  personages. 
6.  Mr.  Taylor,  seeking  to  establish  a  community  of 
feeling  between  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  on 
the  subject  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  thence  to  infer 
an  identity  of  person  between  them,  says  that  Sir 
Philip,  like  Junius,  speaks  with  qualified  praise  of 
his  Lordship.  But  this  is  a  manifest,  however  un- 
intentional, misrepresentation  of  the  truth;  for  Sir 
Philip,  has  nowhere  abused  Lord  Chatham  —  no- 
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where  spoken  dis-respectfuUy  of  him — nowhere 
mentioned  his  name  without  honour,  and  often 
*  with  admiration  and  reverence'  —  in  one  place 
only  has  he  qualified  his  praise,  and  by  the  discri- 
mination, which  he  exhibits,  has  stamped  additional 
value  on  the  panegyric,  which  of  itse^  surpasses  in 
meaning  the  famous,  but  *  high-wrought*  panegyric 
of  Junius.  7*  The  difference  between  Junius  and 
Sir  Philip  is  this,  that  the  former  was  actuated 
solely  by  political  aversion  and  political  attachment, 
while  the  latter  had  the  strongest  personal  attach- 
ment towards  his  early  patron  and  constant  friend, 
never  had  the  smallest  political  aversion,  and  merely 
acknowledged  in  his  Lordship  <  £siults,'  whidh 
might  have  had  no  reference  whatever  to  political 
principles  and  political  conduct,  but  merely  to  per- 
sonal qualities,  which  made  his  Lordship  an  im- 
practicable man  in  business,  when  he  had  to  act 
with  others.] 

"  P.  227.  If  Lloyd  wrote  against  the  Rocking- 
ham-Administration,  it  militates  a^nst  his  claims, 
as  Junius  speaks  of  Lord  Rockingham  as  a  man  of 
inflexible  integrity. 

<^  If  what  Almon  says  of  Lloyd  be  true,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  controversy,  as  he  appears  to  have  bieen 
abroad  in  a  bad  state  of  health  during  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Letters.  In  all  probabihty,  when  his 
master  died  in  1770.,  he  went  abroad  to  endeavour 
to  repair  a  shattered  constitution.  If  access  could 
be  had  to  Colman's  papers,  doubtless  some  of  his 
correspondence  would  appear,  which  would  be  very 
satis&ctory  to  trace  from  whence  his  Liters  were 
dated. 

"  P.  228.  How  could  Lloyd  write  in  favour  of 
govemm^at  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  and  take 
Wilkes's  part  in  the  character  of  Junius?  I  cannot 
reconcile  it"    [Lloyd  might  have  been  no  more  a 
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friend  of  Wilkes  than  George  Grrenvllle  was.  The 
proceedings  against  Wilkes  were  commenced  un- 
der Mr.  Grenville's  reiguj  and  yet  in  1770.,  the  lat- 
ter made  a  speech  in  favour  of  Wilkes.  The  dema- 
gogue, however,  as  well  as  the  demagogue's  friends, 
regarded  George  Grenville  rather  as  an  enemy  than 
as  a  friend,  as  is  apparent  from  several  pamphlets 
published  at  the  time.] 

"  P.  260.  If  when  Johnson  published  his  pam- 
phlets on  the  Falkland-Islands,  Llovd  was  setting 
out  for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  how  coulcf  he  act  in  the 
capacity  of  Junius,  who  must  of  necessity  have  been 
in  London  or  its  vicinity  ?  As  the  Rev.  T.  Kidd 
appears  to  have  known  Lloyd's  movements,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  trace  whether  he  has  any  of  his  cor- 
respondence, or  how  he  came  to  know  that  Lloyd 
was  going  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  ?"  [Mr.  Kidd  has  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Lloy(^  but  states  him- 
self to  have  derived  his  information  from  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  in  the  same  office  with  Lloyd.] 

"  P.  190.  The  statement  about  Garrick  is  quite 
correct.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Woodfall  about  the  other 
Letter  you  mention  —  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  it,  so  that  such  a  document,  if  it  ever  existed, 
must  have  been  handed  to  Garrick  through  another 
channel. 

"  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Upcott,  to  whom  Ipointed 
out  that  part  of  your  pamphlet  relative  to  Garrick. 

He  says,  my  remarks  are  perfectly  correct,  those 
of  Mr.  iJawson  Turner  erroneous.  He  obligingly 
referred  again  to  the  original,  which  we  examinea, 
and  we  remain  of  the  same  opinion.  There  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  tnat  it  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  in  Mr.  Woodfeirs  possession,  i  ou  may 
recollect  that  in  one  of  Junius's  private  Letters  to 
Mn  Woodfall,  it  was  suggested  tlmt  the  word/wac- 
tices  should  be  inserted  m  lieu  of  impertinent  inqui'- 
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nc5,  and  so  to  be  forwarded.  The  word  practices 
is  consequently  inserted  in  the  Letter  now  in  Mr. 
Upcott's  possession.  It  was  sent  by  the  Penny-post^ 
«  paid' — sealed  with  the  reverse  of  a  guinea,  and 
^dressed  to  ^  Mr.  David  Garrick,  Southampton- 
Street,  Strand  —  upon  which  Garrick  has  written, 
I  received  the  enclosed  Nov.  18,  ITTl.  at  nighL 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  one  you  speak  of  among 
Garrick's  papers,  which  have  all  been  carefully  ex- 
amined. 

"  I  took  up  a  copy  of  Lowth's  Grammar  formerly 
belonging  to  Wilkes —  it  contains  many  of  Wilkes's 
notes — among  them  is  a  quotation  from  Junius, 
whom  he  styles  *  a  polished,  refined  writer.'  Such 
evidence  as  this  goes  to  prove  that  Wilkes,  (who 
was  once  suspected,)  was  not  the  author,  as  no  man 
would  quote  from  his  own  writings.  Had  this  book 
belonged  to  Lloyd,  and  contained  Lloyd's  notes  in- 
stead of  Wilkes's,  I  should  say  the  evidence  was 
strong  against  Lloyd's  claims.  At  tlie  sale  of 
Wilkes's  books  there  was  a  Junius  with  Wilkes's 
notes  —  brought  £5.  I7s.  6rf.  Did  you  ever  hear 
who  purchased  it?" 

Extract  of  a  Letter  of  Mr.  George  Coventry , 
dated  Wood-Street,  Ijmdm^Dec.  20, 1827. 

I  have  examined  the  Sale-Catalogue  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  books,  and  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the 


My  friend,  Mr.  Coventry's  criterion  against  the 
authorship  of  Wilkes,  that  the  author  of  the  Letters, 
if  he  were  writing  notes  on  LowtKs  Grammar, 
would  not  quote  from  his  own  writings,  is  very  false. 
Will  Mr.  Taylor  admit  the  criterion  as  decisive 
against  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Frauds  ?  See  p.  267. 
of  this  work,  where  Dr.  Fellowes  informs  us  that  he 
saw  in  Sir  Philip's  library  marginal  notes  written 
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by  Sir  Philip  in  his  copy  of  Junius  very  unlikely  to 
liave  proceeded  from  iLe  author  of  Junius.  See  . 
also  p.  46 — 48.,  where  the  reader  will  find  that 
Sir  rhilip  writing  anonymously  refers  to  himself  by 
name,  and  to  the  Letter  Missive  to  Lord  HciUUmd^ 
which  was  not  anonymous.  But  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  self-quotation  occurs  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Parriana  p.  460.,  and  the  reader  will  observe  that 
Dr.  Parr  reasons  in  a  way  directly  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Coventry :  — 

"  Wallace's  (the  excellent  Mr.)  Various  Pro^ 
spects  of  Mankind^  Nature^  and  Providence^  1761.  8. 

*  In  Payne's  Catalogue  1770.  this  is  given  to  Price. 

*  Query,  the  same  man  who  wrote  on  Morals  V  To 
this  query  by  a  former  possessor  of  the  work,  (ap- 
parently not  Dr.  Lort,  whose  autograph  is,  how;eyer, 
on  the  same  page,)  Dr.  Parr  mdces  the  following 
reply.  The  Dr.  Price,  who  wrote  on  MorcUSy  also 
published  some  Dissertations^  of  which  one  is  on 
Promdence*  But  this  work,  in  Godwin's  book  on 
Politicai  Justice^  is  expressly  and  justly  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  internal  arguments  are  nu- 
merous and  decisive.  There  is  no  resemblance  of 
Dr.  Price's  style  or  manner  of  reasoning.  TTiere 
is  more  vivacity,  more  taste,  more  sensibility,  than 
there  is  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Price.  There  are 
many  instances  of  Scotticism.  There  is  a  long  and 
pointed  reference  in  the  note  of  p.  7.  to  the  admir- 
able work  of  Mr.  Wallace  on  the  Populousness  of 
Ancient  Nations.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
vindieaton  of  Providence,  the  scheme  of  liberty, 
and  the  scheme  of  necessity.  S.  P." 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica  of  Dr.  Watt  the 
book  is  not  ascribed  to  Dr.  Robert  Wallace :  all 
which  he  says,  is  this :  — 

"  Wallace,  Robert,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  Edinbui^h.    A  Dissertation  on  the  NtmAers  pf 
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Mxmkvfid  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times;  with -an 
Appendix,  containing  additional  Observations  on  the 
same  Sttbject,  aaad  some  Remarks  on  Mr,  Harness 
PoUtieal  Discourse  of  the  Populausness  of  Ancient 
Nations.  Edinb,  1753.  8vo,  (Anon.)  ?rf.  ed.  Edinb. 
1809.  Svo.  9s.  Characteristics  of  the  Present  State 
of  Great  Britain,  Lond.  1758.  Svo." 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Parr's  judgment  in  ascribing  to  Wallace,  with 
Godwin,  the  work  in  question.  Supposing  the  £su;t 
of  the  authorship  to  be  now  ascertained  on  positive 
evidence,  Dr.  Parr's  reasons  would  have  been  well 
founded :  yet  how  few  would  have  admitted  their 
force  !  How  few,  then,  are  qualified  to  judge  in 
the  case  of  Junius,  where  similar  arguments  are 
entitled  to  equal  weight !  2.  While  Mr.  Coventry 
considers  seli-quotation  in  one  work  to  militate 
against  the  supposition  of  disputed  authorship  as  to 
an  anonymous  work.  Dr.  Parr  employs  it  as  an. 
argument  to  prove  identity.  How,  then,  can  we 
reason  with  any  hope  of  success  about  questions  of 
authorship,  unless  we  are  first  agreed  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  reasoning  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted? 3.  Some  authors  may  have  a  deUcacy, 
real  or  false,  in  referring  to  or  quoting  from  their 
own  works,  wlxile  other  writers,  —  the  foolish  from 
the  impulse  of  vanity,  the  wise  from  superiority  to 
vulgar  notions,  the  independent  from  contempt  of 
popular  opinion,  the  impartial  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice to  themselves,  —  may  have  no  such  scruples. 
4.  Mr.  Coventry  tal^es  up  a  position  on  dangerous 
ground,  when  he  says  t£at  no  man  will  quote  his 
own  works,  because  a  single  instance  is  sufficient  to 
dislodge  him.  5.  We  may  with  more  safety  reason 
with  fir  Parr,  because  what  one  author  has  done  in 
certain  circumstances,  another  is  likely  to  dp  in  si- 
milar circumstances ;  and  throughout  my  iuvestiga- 
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tions  I  have  "  kept  probability  in  view/* "  the  most 
fixed  principles  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
amples of  all  history,"  and  pursuing  that  circum- 
spect course,  I  may  well  hope  to  carry  with  me 
tne  conviction  of  the  reader,  amidst  all  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  case  itself,  and  the  Egyptian  darkness 
in  which  it  has  been  involved  by  fame  ratiocination. 
XXXV.  "  I  now  enclose  you  GarricKs  Letter  to 
WoodfaUi  in  reply  to  Junius :  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  please.    It  is  certainly  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  and  confirmed  by  Garrick  also, 
that  Jimius  knew  of  his  communication  to  Ramus, 
the  very  next  day.    Now  all  that  I  contend  for  on 
the  part  of  Lloyd  is  this,  that,  if  he  was  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  (see  Mr.  Kidd's  Letter  m  p.  260.  of  your 
book,)  or  on  the  continent,  as  mentioned  by  Almon, 
(see  p.  227.  of  your  book,)  he  could  in  no  way  be 
connected  widi  «f unius,  either  as  anumuensis  or  Uoh^s 
provider.    This  was  what  I  wished  to  impress  in  my 
last.     I  was  aware  that  you  had  relinquished  his 
daim  as  author;  but  many,   no  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  Dr.  Parr  has  said,  would  not  do  so 
easily,  until  they  had  been  convinced  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  which  I  hoped  you  would  introduce 
into  your  examination.    The,  other  Letter  certainly 
reads  like  Junius,     Perhaps  something  may  tran- 
spire to  authenticate  it.     How  does  the  date  agree  ? 
I  forgot  to  refer,  when  you  sent  up  the  sheets  for 
perusal.     Is  it  not  singular  that  Garrick  notices  no 
other  communication  r 

*^  I  have  found  out  the  Critical  Review  now  dis- 
continued. There  are  several  critiques  in  various 
dates,  relative  to  Junius — one  respecting  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francisi,  which  they  think,  although  mgenious, 
too  far-fetched  to  carry  any  convincement  with  it. 
In  another  place  Blakeway's  pamphlets  are  discuss- 
ed, whom  tney  recommend  to  msdce  no  further  es- 
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says,  having  been  attended  with  so  little  success. 
The  principal  critique  is  upon  Mr,  Woodfall's  new 
edition  in  1812.,  wnerein  they  say  that  Lord  Geo* 
Sackville  and  Lloyd  have  the  strgngest  claims  — 
the  latter  particularly,  whom  they  recommend  to 
public  attention,  to  those  who  liave  time  and  incli- 
nation to  follow  up  the  subject." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  George  Coventry^  Esq. 
dated  Butt-Head  Passage^  Wood  Streety 
Cheapside,  Dec.  29,  1827. 

With  respect  to  the  absence  of  Charles  Lloyd  on 
the  continent,  my  friend,  Mr.  Coventry?  is,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  facts  and  undisputed  dates,  dis- 
posed to  draw  too  large  an  inference  —  for  my  oa^ti 
?art,  I  cannot  on  this  ground  alone  decide  against 
iloyd's  claims  to  the  authorship,  and  to  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  work  —  the  information  of  Almoh  is 
given  too  vaguely,  to  be  entitled  to  full  credit,  and 
uiat  furnished  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Kidd,  on  whose 
accuracy  I  could  rely,  is  too  imperfect  for  me  to 
reason  on  it  safely.  Thouffh  I  have  already  stated 
my  belief  and  conviction  that  Lloyd  was,  though 
not  the  author^  a  party  Concerned  either  as  amanu- 
ensis, orbearer  01  intelligence  to  Junius,  or  as  *the 
conveyancer  of  the  Letters,*  yet  1  am  not  prepared 
to  contend  that  he  was  the  sole  person  employed  in 
these  three  capacities,  and  therefore  his  temporary 
absence  on  the  continent  during  the  reign  of  Junius, 
if  the  fact  were  established  beyond  doubt,  would 
not  afiiect  the  truth  or  the  probability  of  my  suppo- 
sition ;  but  his  entire  residence  in  France  during 
the  whole  period  would,  certainly,  if  it  could  be 
proved,  be  decisive  on  the  subject. 

^™       (C«^^-)        NavenUH^  20,  mi. 

I  am  obliged  to  address  this  I/etter  to  you 
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and  to  appeal  to  your  probity  —  in  that,  and  my 
own,  lies  my  defence  against  a  most  unprovoked  ^ 
and  illiberal  attack  made  upon  me  by  your  celebra- 
ted correspondent  Junius.  —  Had  you  not  convinced 
me,  that  the  Letter  I  received  last  Monday-night, 
was  really  written  by  that  gentleman,  I  could  not 
have  ima^ned  that  such  talents  could  have  descend- 
ed to  such  scurrility.  —  However  mighty  the  power 
may  be,  with  which  he  is  pleased  to  threaten  me,  I 
trust  with  truth  on  my  side  and  your  assistance  to 
be  able  to  parry  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  and  oblige  him 
to  drop  his  point,  not  for  want  of  force  to  overcome 
so  feeb]e  an  adversary  as  I  am,  but  from  the  shame 
and  consciousness  of  a  very  bad  cause.  In  one  par- 
ticular I  will  be  acknowledged  his  superior;  for 
however  easy  and  justifiable  such  a  return  may  be, 
I  will  make  use  of  no  foul  language  —  My  vindica- 
tion wants  neither  violence  or  abuse  to  support  it: 
it  would  be  as  unmanly  to  give  injurious  names  to 
one,  who  wM  not,  as  to  him,  who  cannot  resent  it. 
Now  to  the  fact,  which,  till  you  had  explained  to  me, 
had  made  no  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  am  told 
in  most  outrageous  terms,*  and  near  a  month  after 
the  supposed  crime  was  committed,  (for  Junius  was 
exactly  informed  of  my  practices  the  day  after,)  that 
if  the  vagabond  does  not  keep  to  his  pantomimes, 
eyery  hour  of  his  life  shall  be  cursed  for  his  inter- 
fering with  Junius.  Is  not  this  rather  too  inquisitorial 
for  the  great  champion  of  our  liberties  ?  Now  let 
us  examine  into  the  dreadful  cause  of  this  denunci- 
ation. Mr.  Woodfall,  the  first  informer,  informs 
me  in  a  Letter  in  no  wise  relative  to  the  subject, 
without  any  previous  impertinent  inquiries  on  my 
part^  or  the  least  desire  of  secrecy  on  his,  that  Jw- 
nius  would  write  no  more.  Two  or  three  days  after 
the  receipt  of  yours,  being  obliged  to  write  a  Letter 
upon  the  busmess  of  the  theatre  to  one  at  Rich- 
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mond,*  and  after  making  my  excuses  for  not  being 
able  to  obey  his  Majesty's  commands,  I  mentioned 
to  him  that  Junius  would  write  no  more  —  but  the 
triumph,  that  succeeded  this  intelligence,  never 
reached  me,  till  I  received  Juniu^s  Letter;  and  so 
far  was  I  from  thinking,  there  was  a  crime  in  com- 
municating what  was  sent  me  without  reserve,  that 
I  will  freely  confess  that  I  wrote  no  Letter  to  any 
of  my  friends  without  the  mention  of  so  remarkable 
an  event.  I  mtU  venture  to  go  further  and  aflBrm 
that  it  would  have  been  insensible  and  unnatural 
not  to  have  done  it.  I  beg  you  will  assure  Junius 
that  I  have  as  proper  an  abhorrence  of  an  informer 
as  he  can  have  —  that  I  have  been  honoured  with 
the  confidence  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  I  defy  my 
greatest  enemy  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  any 
one  repenting  of  such  confidence. 

I  have  always  declared  that,  were  I  by  any  acci- 
dent to  discover  Juniu^^  no  consideration  should 
prevail  upon  me  to  reveal  a  secret  productive  of  so 
much  mischief,  nor  can  this  most  undeserved  treat- 
ment of  me  make  me  alter  my  sentiments. 

One  thing  more  I  must  observe,  that  Junius  has 
given  credit  to  an  informer  in  prejudice  of  him,  who 
was  never  in  the  least  suspected  of  being  a  spy  be- 
fore. Had  any  of  our  Judges  condemned  the  low- 
est culprit  upon  such  evidence  without  hearing  the 
person  accused  and  other  witnesses,  the  nation 
would  have  rung  with  injustice  ! 

I  shall  say  no  more ;  but,  I  beg  you  to  tell  all  you 
"know  of  this  matter,  and  be  assured,  that  I  am 
with  great  regard  for  Junius's  talents,  but  without 
the  least  for  his  threatenings. 

Your  well-wisher  and  humble  Servant, 

D.  Garrick." 

Enclosed  in  an  invelope,  directed  to  Mr,  WoodfaU,  Patarnoster- 
Rovo, 
(Delivered  by  hand.) 
*  "  TLis  alludes  to  his  friend  Ramus."  — G.  Coventry. 
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This  Ijetter  is  in  die  course  of  publication,  with 
other  Garrick-papers,  by  Mr.  Colburn. 

XXXVII.  "  In  respect  to  Jimms,  I  can  most 
positively  declare  that  Parr  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Charles  Lloyd  was  the  Author.  A  particular 
friend  of  mine,  the  late  Mr.  Walsh  of  Belline,  (who 
had  an  enlarged  and  investigating  mind,)  conceived 
he  had  discovered  the  author  of  Junius,  and  also  who 
the  femous  Ir(m^Maskw?&\  but  I  never  could  prevail 
on  him  to  draw  up  any  Memoir  on  these  two  interest- 
ingsubjects;  but  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  gave 
me  many  of  his  papers  on  these  points,  and  pro^ 
mised  to  leave  me  the  remainder.  However,  from 
causes  too  lon^  to  explain  by  letter,  I  did  not  get 
the  latter^  ana  I  fear  they  were  destroyed.  From 
what  I  got,  I  drew  up  and  published  a  short  ac- 
count, and  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  send  you,  as  also 
some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Walsh.  On  one  of 
my  visits  at  Hatton,  I  drove  with  Dr.  Parr  in  his 
carriage  to  Birmingham,  and  on  our  way  he  said  — 

*  Come,  I  will  tell  you  a  great  secret,  but  you  must 
promise  not  to  disclose  it;  I  will  tell  you  the  author 
of  Junius.'     '  Hold,  my  dear  Doctor,'  answered  I, 

*  I  will  teU  you.*  *  You  tell  me  ?'  said  he,  a  little 
offended.  *Ye8;  Charles  Lloyd.'  I  assure  you 
he  fell  back  in  the  carriage  with  astonishment  — 

*  My  God !  how  came  you  by  this  secret?'  I  told 
him  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Walsh,  and  who  in  many 
conversations  convinced  me  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
opinion.  Parr  ever  after  called  him  his  intelligent 
friend,  and  charged  me  to  write  and  request  him  to 
keep  the  secret  Though  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
my  father,  I  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  and  have  often  been  in  private  com- 

Sany  with  him  at  the  house  of  my  uncle,  the  late 
Ir.  Caldwell,  who  was  a  man  of  letters.     Four 
others  of  this  description,  whom,  though  so  much 
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older  than  myself,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
been  acquainted  with,  viz.  Lords  Claremont  and 
Besborough,  Mr.  Malone,  and  Mr.  Mangin,  of  the . 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  Dublin,  a  man  of  ereat 
anecdote  and  knowledge,  I  think  were  all  likely  to 
have  known,  or  to  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject 
of  Junius.  Butjn  those  times  I  was  young  and 
ffiddy,  and  thought  ofnotliing  but  military  pursuits. 
1  have,  however,  a  sort  of  recollection  like  a  dream, 
that  I  have  heard  Percy  and  Lord  Besborough 
name  Lloyd :  of  this,  however,  I  cannot  be  abso*- 
lutely  positive.  Parr  told  me  that  C.  Fox  thought 
Lloyd  the  author.  If  what  I  state  can  be  of  aay 
use  to  you  in  support  of  this,  and  of  which  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  use  it  as  you  please.  1  un- 
derstood from  Parr  that  Lloyd  left  a  son,  and  who^ 
I  believe,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Doctor's.  This  son 
was  intended  for  the  diplomatic  line,  and  was  in 
training  for  it,  as  the  jockies  say.  But  the  late 
King  found  out  the  secret,  and  as  in  this  case  it  was 
probable  that  the  sins  of  the  father  would  be  visited 
on  the  son,  the  young  man  then  change4  his 
name,  went  to  Cambridge,  and  into  the  church; 
and  Parr,  I  know,  was  most  anxious  to  keep  the 
question  secret  till  the  young  man  was  provided  for." 
Eixtract  from  a  Letter  of  General  Cockbume^ 
dated  Shanganagkj  Sept.  10,  1826. 
XXXVIIL  "P.  283.  You  state  diat  Dr.  Farmer 
traced  the  hand-writing  to  Lloyd,  also  Dr.  Forster, 
and  Mr.  Wakh.  Three  such  respectable  authori* 
ties  have  made  me  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  his 
signature,  but  hitherto  without  effect.  On  Mon- 
€lay  I  went  to  the  Prerogative  Office  ;  found  that  he 
died  intestate  —  that  letters  of  administration  were 
taken  out  by  Philip  Lloyd,  his  brother,  and  Mrs. 
Catharine  Lloyd,  mother  to  the  deceased  —  so  that 
in  this  instance  I  was  foiled.     If  you  know  any  one 
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in  Norwich,  (where  Philip  died  and  was  buried,) 
in  all  probability  access  may  be  gained  to  the  fami- 
ly-papers. I  understand  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
preserving  papers.  Nichols  says,  the  Dean  pos- 
sessed some  documents  relating  to  the  Pretender. 

"  The  Letter  to  Ramus  is  not  among  Garrick's 
papers.  I  apprehend  the  communication  was  very 
short  — '  Junius  vsdll  write  no  more.*  This  we  may 
infer  from  the  light  manner,  in  which  he  treats  the 
affair  in  his  reply  to  Junius's  attack.'* 

Extract  from  a  etter  ^of  George  Coventry^ 
Esq,  dated  BuU-head  Passage^  Wood- 
Street^  Cheapside,  Jan^  10,  1828. 

Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd  died  in  1781.,  and  Charles 
Lloyd  in  1773. ;  and  if  the  latter  was  the  son  of  the 
former,  it  appears  singular  that  the  mother  of 
Charles,  Mrs.  Catharine  Lloyd,  should  have  joined 
her  son  Philip,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  in  taking  out 
letters  of  administration  for  the  effects  of  Charles, 
when  the  lather  was  living,  and  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd  published  a  single  Sermon  in 
1758.,  8vo.,  according  to  Dr.  Watt's  Bibliotheca 
Britannica.  In  Cooke's  Preacher^s  Assistant^  Ox- 
ford, 178S.,  V.  2.  p.  214.  we  read  these  words :  — 

"  Lloyd  P.,  M.  A.  Cur.  of  Roxwell,  Essex. 

"  Lloyd  Pierson,  D.  D.  late  Archdeacon  of  the 
Church  of  York. 

"  Sixteen  Sermons,  in  8vo.  1765.  On  several  Oc- 
casions.    Wadh.  Ox.  Triu.  C." 

The  Sixteen  Sermom  were  preached  at  Westmin- 
ster-Abbey. Philip,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  seems 
not  to  have  been  polluted  with  the  sin  of  publishing ; 
for  nothing  of  this  sort  is  attributed  to  his  pen. 

*^  Junius. —  In  our  first  Review*  will  be 

•  The  passage  referred  to  is  tbe  following  quotation  from  the 
literary  and  MueeKaneoua  Memoirs  of  J.  Cradock,  Esq: — 
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found  certain  allusions  to  the  authorship  ofJunim^s 
Liters;  upon  which,  by  tlie  bye,  a  new  light  has 
lately  bi:oken.  It  is  stated  that  the  original  of  the 
famous  Jjetter  to  the  King  has  been  recently  disco- 
vered at  Stowe,  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,)  with 
the  signature  of  the  writer ;  and  it  is  added  that  none 
of  the  theories  yet  maintained  have  hit  the  real  per- 
son. Our  opinion  leant  to  Lord  G.  Sackville ;  out, 
strong  as  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  for  him, 
we  are  assured  there  is  an  allusion  to  him  in  one  of 
Junitis's  Letters,  ('  tliat  he  liked  to  be  in  the  rear,') 
which  destroys  tJie  whole  fabric,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  last  thing,  which  he  would  have  allowed  to  be 
written.  Burke  we  never  believed  in;  Sir  P. 
Francis  we  have  always  disbelieved  in  ;f  and  Dn 
Wilmot,  though  supported  by  the  Princess  of  Cum- 
berland, &c.  &c.  &c.  has  never  been  our  Jtmius^ 
It  has  always  been  thought  evident  that  the  writer 
was  connected  with  the  Grenville-family,and,  there- 
fore, it  is  likely  enough  that  an  escritoire  at  Stowe 
should  produce  this  revelation ;  but  it  is  said  that 
Lord  Grenville  has  requested  it  to  be  kept  sacred 
during  his  life.  Lloyd,  the  Secretary  of  the  Right 
Hon  G.  Grenville,  (if  we  recollect  rightly,)  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  (by  Parr,  Home  Tooke, 

"  Mr,  Rosenhagen,  —  I  was  particularly  intimate  with  Mr.  Henry 
Sampson  Vt^oodfall.  Though  Mr.  Woodfall  always  declared  he 
nerer  knew  any  particular  author  of  Juniusy  I  think,  from  circam:< 
stances/  that  Rosenhagen  was  an  occasional  ncgbciator ;  he  was 
known  to  live  afterwards  in  Paris,  at  great  expense,  without  any 
visihle  means.  I  once  mentioned  the  suhject  to'  Professor  Main- 
waring,  who  said  he  recoUected  Rosenhagen,  a  FeUow  of  St. 
John's,  and  his  name  there  called  to  mind  a  wretched  pun  made 
upon  it  by  one  of  the  Johnian  society,  who  was  going  down  stairs, 
when  Rosenhagen  was  scraping  on  his  fiddle  with  his  door  open : 
O  Mr,  Ros$uhagenf  exclaimed  he,  if  you  will  persist  in  scrapimg  upon 
your  fiddle,  for. heaven  s  sake,  ROSIN-AGAIN  your  fiddle-stick,*' 

t  "  la  spite  of  a  very  able  article  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Satur^ 
day's  Post,  which  strenuously  contends  for  Sir  Philip's  claim." 
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&c.)  as  the  Junius ;  but  we  are  assured  that  Junius's 
last  Letter  to  WoodfaU  was  dated  only  two  days  be- 
fore Lloyd's  death,  under  dreumstances  which  make 
it  impossible  that  h^e  could  have  been  the  corres- 
pondent. We  have  only  further  to  observe,  that 
what  adds  to  the  probability  of  the  new  rumour  is, 
that  Junius  in  another  Letter  about  the  period  in 
question  threatens  to  consummate  his  work  by  one 
grand  stroke,  —  such  as  it  would  have  been  to  pub- 
Bsh  his  LeUer  to  the  King^  subscribed  by  his  real 
name." 

The  Literary  Gazette,  Jan,  12,  1828. 

1.  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  that  Home 
Tooke  was  a  believer  in  the  authorship  of  Charles 
Lloyd;  from  Mr.  Blakeway's  two  pamphlets  it  ap- 
pears t^at  he  encouraged  the  notion  that  the  Letters 
were  written  by  himself  !  There  is  a  mention  of 
Home  Tooke's  opinions  in  Mr.  Roche's  Inquiry ; 
but  at  the  present  time  I  have  not  access  to  the 
book.*  2.  On  the  inconclusive  nature  .of  the  ar- 
gument, which  has  been  lurged  against  Lloyd's 
claims,  because  Junius's  final  Letter  to  Woodfall 
was  dated  Jan.  19, 1773.  and  Lloyd  died  on  the  22d. 
I  have  already^  spoken.    3.  The  recent  discovery 

* ''  His  style,  (Home  Tooke's,)  is  strongly  impressed  with  the 
character  of  his  mind — neat,  clear,  {Hrecise^  and  forcible,  free 
from  afi^tation,  ▼oid  of  ornament.  We  do  not  think'  he  is  ever 
▼nlgar  ;  but  he  is  fall  of  that  genuine  Anglicism,  of  which  the 
course  of  his  studies  rendered  him  at  once  an  admirer  and  a  mas- 
ter—that  native  idiom,  which  the  brilliant  success  of  some  of 
those,  who  bare  written  English  as  a  foreign  language,  has, 
vrithin  tiiie  last  fifty  years  brougb^  into  disuse,  and  almost  into 
obliyion.  The  most  finished  specimen  of  his  composition  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  the  two  or  three  Letters  written  in  answer  to 
Che  attacks  of  Junius,  and  he  had  the  honour,  which  in  those 
days  was  deemed  no  inconsiderable  one,  of  being  the  only  knight, 
that  returned  with  his  lance  unbroken  from  a  combat  with  that 
unknown,  but  terrible  champion.  If  he  wants  the  requisite  and 
the  briUiant  invective  of  his  adversary,  that  dexterous  malignity, 
which  comes  in  with  such  effect  to  blacken  a  character  by  insi^ 
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at  Stowe  is  thus  noticed  in  another  periodical  pub*- 
lication :  — 

»"  Five  Letters  are  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Gren ville  family  at  Stowe, which  establish,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  real  author  of  Junius.  This 
eminent  individual  was  politically  connected  with 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  the  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Buckingham,  from  whom  these  auto- 

aph-proofs  have  descended  to  the  present  possessor. 

he  venerable  statesman,  nearly  allied  to  the  Duke 

nitatioD^  after  inyectiye  has  exhausted  its  powers,  and  above  all, 
that  well-sustained  tone  of  austere  dignity,  which  gives  to  Junius 
the  air  and  authority  of  a  great  personage  in  disguise,  he  is  supe- 
rior to  him  in  facility,  vivacity,  and  that  assurance  of  plainness 
and  sincerity,  which  is  of  such  importance  in  controversial  writ- 
ings. The  great  fault  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of  stiffness  and  appear- 
ance of  labour — his  compositions  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp  — 
he  wanted  nothing  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  his  art  but  the  power 
of  concealing  it.  Mr.  Tooke's  Letters  have  the  flow,  unity,  and 
simplicity,  which  belong,  to  writings  struck  off  at  a  heat,  and 
which  depend  for  their  effect  rather  upon  the  general  powers  of  the 
writer,  than  upon  great  nicety  and  labour  in  the  particular  in- 
stance. In  justice  to  Junius,  as  a  writer,  we  must  add  that  he 
was  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  weak  case.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  early  and  deeply  sensible  of  his  own  mistake, 
and  he  was  therefore  glad  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  as  soon  as 
possible,  even  at  the  price  of  leaving  his  adversary  in  possession 
of  the  field ;  a  humiliation,  to  which  he  would  not  have  submitted, 
but  from  the  consciousness  of  his  having  originally  selected  an 
unfavourable  ground." 

The  Quarterly  Review  14,  319*  Art,  Reid's  Memoirs  af  Home 
Tooke. 

I  will  conclude  the  note  with  another  extract  &om  the  same 
periodical :  —  "  *  Glover  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Warton,'  says  Mr. 
Chalmers, '  to  have  left  some  curious  Memoirs  of  his  Life ;  but  as 
*  so  many  years  have  elapsed  without  their  appearance,  this  was 
'  either  a  mistake,  or  they  have  been  deemed  unfit  for  publication.' 
-A  portion  of  this  history  has  lately  been  made  public,  and  it  is  as 
interesting  as  any  thing  can  be,  which  relates  to  the  politics  of  such 
unimportant  times. 

*'  It  has  led  to  a  supposition  that  the  author  oi  Junius  and  of  these 
Memoirs,  was  one  and  the  same  person,  and  an  Inquiry  has  been 
published,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  shewn  satisfactorily 
that  the  various  requisites,  which  must  have  existed  in  Junius,  are 
to  be  found  in  Glover — it  is  thus  proved  that  Glover  n^ight  have 
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t)f  Buckingham,  has  requested  tlie  discovery  should 
not  be  published  during  his  lifetime.  It  is,  hotv- 
€ver,  confidently  asserted  that  in  all  the  controversies 
relating  to  these  celebrated  Letters^  the  author  of 
them  has  not  been  named.  (Morning  Chronicle, /^ 
The  Times  Jan.  1,  1828. 

4.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  discovery  appeared 
in  a  Magazine :  — 

"  Augitst  27.  The  murder's  out  —  Junius  is  at 
last  discovered !  and,  strange  to  say,  never   once 

been  the  author,  hut  no  proof  has  as  yet  heen  adduced  that  he  was 
—  we  should  rejoice  if  this  Inquiry  should  hring  forth  more  of  his 
remains,  and  lead  to  a  coUected  edition  of  the  Works  of  an  author, 
who,  though  too  highly  extolled  in  his  own  day,  must  ever  hold 
a  respectable  rank  among  the  English  Poets.  The  Editor  of  the 
jlfemoirx  would  do  more  honour  to  the  memory  of  this  distingui^'hed 
man  by  executing  this  task,  than  If  he  should  succeed  in  identify- 
ing him  with  the  most  eminent  libeller  of  his  day —  for  the  literary 
character  of  Junius  will  not  maintain  its  rank.  It  is  as  little  difficult 
in  these  times  to  write  a  malicious  style,  as  it  is  to  produce  smooth 
verses ;  and  he,  who  like  Junius  is  deterred  by  no  sense  of  yera- 
city  or  of  shame  from  bringing  forward  bold  accusations,  which 
he  knows  to  be  unfounded,  misrepresenting  and  distorting  facts, 
and  seasoning  calumny  and  detractioki  with  insult,  may  easily  ob- 
tain the  reputation  of  writing  with  vivacity  and  strength  —  but 
the  trick  has  grown  common  —  some  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  have  been  stripped  and  whipped  as  they  deser- 
ved ;  and  they  have  discovered  somewhat  too  late,  while  writhing 
under  the  wholesome  discipline,  that  the  precepts  of  the  moral 
law  are  not  to  be  violated  with  impunity." 

The  Quarterly  Review,  22,  499.  Art.  Chalmers'  English  Poets. 
The  writer  of  this  article  ought  to  have  perceived  that  "  the 
literary  character  of  Junius  will  maintain  its  rank ;"  for,  when 
any  writings,  more  especially  those,  which  related  to  the  fleeting 
politics  of  the  day,  are  found  to  have  survived  those  politics,  and 
continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  readers  of  every  class  in  the 
succeeding  age,  the  fair  and  necessary  inference  is  that  such 
imtings  are  not  destined  to  drop  from  the  remembrance  of  men, 
and  to  roll  down  the  stream  of  time  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion. 
Junius  may  have  been  malignant ;  but  he  is  still  read  by  the  good 
—  he  may  have  been  a  calumniator  of  private  character ;  but  he 
is  still  studied  by  the  wise  —  he  may  have  been  a  libeller  of  pub- 
lic men ;  but  he  is  still  capable  of  instructing  youthful  statesmen > 
of  admonishing  unenthroned  princes,  and  of  disheartening  "  pur- 
pte-tyrants.** 
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scented.  Months  ago  I  mentioned,  that  at  a  par* 
ty-conciliation  dinner  given  by  Mr,  Whit^read  in 
1805.,  at  which  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Grenville,  and  my  father  were  present,  Lord  Gren- 
ville  emphatically  declared,  *  /  Ktmajo  Hie  real  Ju- 
nius —  but  the  secret  will  not  transpire  in  my  life- 
time.' In  answer  to  a  question  oi  Mr.  Canning, 
his  Lordship  replied,  *  He  is  not  any  of  the  per- 
sons suspected  —  his  name  has  never  been  coupled 
in  any  way  with  Junius's.'  Sir  Philip  Francis,  one 
of  the  party,  was  not  then  mentioned. 

"  I  have  myself  been  a  bit  of  a  Jwm't^-hunter,  and 
have  for  some  time  taken  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  Frarunscans,  No  merely  circumstantial 
evidence  could  shake  my  feith  in  Francis's  identity. 
It  appears,  however,  that  I  lack  His  Holiness,,  the 
Pope's  prero^tive  of  infallibility,  and  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  affiliating  the  Junius-Letters  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis.  So  at  least  my  fat  friend,  Lord  Nu- 
gent tells  me.  Nugent  is  burstingly  big  with  the 
secret,  and  I  am  burstingly  big  to  get  possession  of 
it.  My  longing,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  soon  gratified.  Wish  I  heard  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  that  the  *  precious  documents,* 
as  Chandos  calls  them,  had  reposed  some  time  longer 
in  peaceful  dust.  The  simple  history  of  the  disco- 
very is,  that  some  six  weeks  ago,  as  Lord  Nugent 
andf  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  were  private-paper 
hunting  in  the  Stowe-Library,  they  lit  upon  a  par- 
cel studiously  concealed  in  a,  to  them,  unknown 
recess.  The  parcel  contained  three  Letters :  one 
from  Junius  under  his  fictitious  signature ;  another 
to  George  Grenville  asking  for  legal  advice  as  to 
the  risk  of  publishing  the  £etter  to  the  King  with 
THE  REAL  NA3IE ;  and  a  third,  enclosing  Junius^s 
Letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  with  the  author's  initials. 
References  are  made  in  the  last  to  a  Letter  from 
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George  Grenvillb  to  the  author.  The  Duke  went 
offpost-haste  to  Dropmore  with  the  pareeL  Lofd 
Grenville  at  onee  reeomixed  i^  tma  dechured  his 
intention  of  providing  ror  the  pdhlicity  of  the  doeur* 
ments  after  his  death  —  but  not  till  then.  At  his 
request,  the  Duke  and  Lord  Nugent  have  pledged 
themselves  to  silenee,  till  that  event  shall  have  taken 
place:  and  thus  I,  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
matter,  are  forced  to  stifle  our  curiosity  as  well  aa 
we  can*  Curiosity  is  a  questionable  phrase  here  --n 
in  smacks  of  Eve  and  Eve's  daughters.  I  care  not 
who  wrote  the  Zjctters;  but  I  wish  to  know,  as  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind« 
the  motives,  which  impelled  the  great  libeller  in  the 
first  instance  to  write  those  matchless  productions  at 
such  an  expense  of  time  and  trouble ;  and  which 
urged  lum  to  conceal  himself,  when  the  storm  had 
passed  over,  and  when  the  lame  of  those  Letters 
was  br  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  risk  of 
the  discovery.  After  all,  1  fear  I  shall  not  have  a 
huudred  years  to  wait  for  the  gathering  of  the  noble 
statesman  to  the  last  mansion  of  his  fathers.'' 

The  Inspector,  (a  Magazine- published  monthly 
by  Effingham  Wilson,)  for  Oct.  1887* 
No,  18.  p.  585. 

This  information,  so  positively  given,  and  pro« 
fessedly  derived  from  the  authcnity  of  Lord  Nugent 
is  by  no  means  correct,  as  the  reader  will  see  by 
referring  to  a  statement,  which  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  will  enable  me  to  employ  in  the  Prefaoe  to 
this  volume. 

But,  what  shews  the  propriety  of  receiving  suc]^ 
«tatements  with  great  caution,  is  this,  that  I  was  im 
formed  by  a  friend,  who  received  his  intelligence 
from  a  gentleman  of  literary  character,  then  recent-^ 
iy  arrived  in  London  from  Stowe,  that  the  discovery 
Just  made  liiere,  confirmed  the  claims  of  Charkit 
Lloyd  beyond  all  doubt ! 
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A  contemporary  writer,  addressing  Junius,  says, 
but  apparently  net  in  aliitsion  to  Lloyd :  — 

<<  Jfou  are  weO-knawn  to  be  the  subaltern  of  a  dis^ 
carded  minister,  who  was  deservedly  respected  in 
his  natural  sphere,  but  grew  less  by  elevation,  <Kke 
a  little  statue  placed  upon  a  mighty  pedestal.'  And* 
though  I  revere  the  heart  of  fliat  noble  Lord,  yet 
I  pity  the  unfortunate  defects  of  his  head,  which 
forced  him  to  rely  upon  the  counsels  of  ambitious 
dependants,  whose  views  were  so  eager  and  aspiring, 
that  they  alarmed  all  the  old  £aithful  servants  of  their 
country  and  King,  and  induced  his  Majesty  to  re- 
move uie  cause  01  their  jealously  and  discontent,  by 
making  choice  of  another  set  of  ministers,  who  had 
capacity  and  firmness  to  execute  the  business  of  our 
nation,  unidfluenced  by  dependants  and  parasites^" 
Philalethes,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,^ 
0(^.  94  177L 

^*  I  have  dropped  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  patron 
of' Junius.  The  fair  way  to  examine  this  hint  is 
to  read  the  whole  series  of  Letters  attributed  to  Jtr- 
niusy  applying  them  to  the  supposed  patron  or  party, 
idid  so  correcting  and  establishing  the  idea.  How- 
over,  to  give  the  reader  some  exeuse  for  my  arro- 
gance in  suggesting  a  notion,  which  di£Fers  from  the 

'  •  Mr.  Tajlor  haa  p.  237.  instanced  the  phrase/al^e  fact  as  peculiar 
to  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis :  this  argument  of  identity,  sleoder 
enough  in  itself,  falls  to  theground,  when  any  example  is  produced 
from  any  third  writer.  One  of  the  contemporary  antagonists  of 
Junius  says :  — 

'<  Atgrtat  a  lym"  as  Junius  is  beeome  AnuniTersal  proverb  a«  for 
as  your  writings  have.been  dispersed ;  other  characters  are  some- 
times called  in  aid  to  illustrate  other  sorts  of  villainy;  but  in  this 
you  are  indisputably  pre-eminent ;  you  hare  an  exclnsiye  right  to 
this  speeies  of  notoriety;  and  as  long  as  the  memory  of  Junius 
exists,  so  long  w^  exist  the  simile  of  As  great  a  lyar  as  Junius,  It 
was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Charters,  thai  he  cou!d  cheat  without 
Hm  wuisk  afhonuty ;  that  he  coidihfe  wUkomt  th9  mask  of  veradiy^ 
may  be  as  shining  an  ornament  to  the  epitaph  of  Jnoins.  But 
jvhen  I  cautioned  you  against  false  facts,  I  meant  not  that  yon 
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most  prevalent  one,"  [in  favour  of  Burke,  the  Je- 
§i^jt  of  St  Oiiier-^i]ff.Met>  iHievobsMmve  tiuMfccJdhius 
never  speal|$ pf Mr.. Gr^^ivflUe-withdisi especft^thftt, 
\)4le^•^.$pl^ka.pf  ^]j^<aQd^i^  vavMihMr, 

QrmviJh  bor^.ii,  pjmQipaltsbare^  and'^bich  viie^tt- 
taekd  \^th.great  frefidQ^i^he>avoid8  even  thfe>name 
oiMr.  GnenviUe  ;  for  be  deswbes  his  QtiaSK  asr^li- 
j(ea  ip  ^  t^  support  aB  administration,  vi\AdklMd  rJ 
S  Buie  nnd  pretended  to  leave  in  full  posB^j^stOH  of  .^ 
f  aiifliority;,  but  which,  (a$:he  would  iiav«  us  belicn*^ ) 
^  bebame  s^ervile  tp  my  Lord  Buie  from  ^e  moment 
f  of. bis  Grace's  accession  to  the  system^' andliy 
'  m^ans.  of  stipulations  between  the  Duke  and  ^the 
'  lavourite/  -  Here  he  transfers  all  the  odiwn  of  that 
servilitv  from  his  friend,  Mr,  GremiUe^  to  the  JOuie 
of  Beaffyrd;  though  in  truth  it  belongs  equally. to 
both*  What  is  the  ground  of  his  inveteracy  .to  the 
Duhe  qf  Bedford? ^  He  shall  tell  you  in  his  own 
words :  — '  Apparently  united  with  Mr^  GrenviUe, 
'  yo^  waited  until  Lord  BjockinghomCs  feeUe  admi- 
'  nistration  should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness. 
*  The  moment  their  dismission  was  suspected  etc., 
^  ypu  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  solicit  once  more  the 
^  friendship  of  Lord  Bvte^  etc*  Hmc  ilhe  lacrj^nus. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  forsook  Mr.  GrenviOe,  mii 

should  r«Iy  aloiii  on  the  vindence  of  declamation — much  less 
that  you  should  refer  to  your  exploded  accusations  only  to  remind 
the  public  of  the  i|ifinity  of  your  falsehoods ;  and  least  of  aU  that 
you  should  receive  that  unfortunate  crewi^dourud  phrase^  veviring 
with  it  the  Shakespearian  retort, 

The  Devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loton. 
Where  goest  thou  that  goost-look  ? 
Yet  all  this,  and  nothing  else,  is  contained  in  your  last  Letter. 
Sure  'tis  a  mere  exercise  of  scurrility*  Where's  your  spirit? 
Where's  your  invention  ?  AU  lost  in  scurrility  and  cre&m-cohur. 
Awake,  Junius !  let  not  your  talents  he  confined  to  the  .most  des- 
picable  sp6(:ie8  of  writing  :  , 

■   Sea  circa  vilem  palulumque  rotaheris  orbem.** 

The  supebior  of  the    jesuit*,   in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  Dec.  3,  1771. 
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therefore  Junius  persecutes  him  with  such  rancour* 
But  his  panegyric  upon  the  Stamp- Act  in  his  very 
first  Ldter^  and  his  anxious  vindication  of  Mr. 
GrenviBe  (in  Letter  XVI,  addressed  to  Mr.  Jitstke 
Blackstone,)  from  the  most  vulnerable  and  most  in- 
defensible part  of  his  political  life,  announce  to  us 
that  gentleman's  attached  and  partial  friend.  Out 
of  many  other  passages,  that  point  out  the  suspected 
ipei^on" JiWilliam  Gerard HamJttxm^  E8q,']'^\m}xst 
remind  the  reader  of  two  or  three  instances,  which 
evince  that  Junius^  at  two  critical  periods^  disclaims 
Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  Chatham :  —  ^  When 
^  tfue  Duhe  of  Cumberland's  first  ne^ociation  failed, 
^  and  when  the  favourite  was  pushed  to  the  last  ex- 
^  tremity,  you  saved  Mm  by  joining  in  an  administra- 
^  tuMj  in  which  Lord  ChaUiam  had  refused  to  en- 
^  gage.  LordChaiham  formed  his  last  administration 
'  upon  principles^  which  you  certainly  concurred  m, 
^  or  you  could  never  have  been  placed  at  the  head 

*  of  the  Trearury.     By  deserting  those  principles^ 

*  (in  which  he  found  you  were  secretly  supported 

*  in  the  closet,)  you  soon  forced  him  to  withdraw 

*  his  name  from  an  administration,  which  Iwd  been 
^formed  upon  the  credit  of  UJ*  What  caution  is 
here  used  to  avoid  a  compliment  to  Lord  Chatham^ 
or  to  these  unstated  principles  in  the  midst  of  invec- 
tive upon  the  Z).  of  G.  for  deserting  them !  The 
principles,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  have  been 
the  same*  which  at  Lord  Mockingham's  coming  in 
had  saved  the  favourite.  I  presume  the  conclusion 
is  not  a  rash  one  from  these  premises,  (to  omit  for 
the  present  several  others,)  that  the  patron  of  Ju- 
nius is  the  person  characterised  in  my  last,  (Lord 
Temple.)  " 

SciEvoLA,  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  Nov.  18, 
1771. 
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To  the  kindness  of  a  very  intelligent  friend  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  paper  :  the  extracts  are  made  only 
from  Letters,  which  have  the  signature  of  Junius. 

"  I  have  at  last  completed  the  task  I  so  long  en- 
gaged in,  of  collecting  the  chief  images  and  illustra- 
tions in  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Their  number,  you 
will  see,  is  pretty  considerable,  and  their  charactei* 
highly  diversifiea  —  from  the  military  art  there  are 
7 ;  from  the  medical  science  12 ;  from  the  terms  of 
commerce  6 ;  from  the  Scriptures  and  religion  18 ; 
ifrom  objects  in  nature  22 ;  from  classical  subjects  13 ; 
from  the  fine  arts  5;  from  mechanics  4;  besides  13 
of  a.  miscellaneous  kind,  I  have  transcribed,  more- 
over, some  remarkable  passages  and  phrases,  ail 
the  striking  references,  which  I  have  found  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  marked  sentiments  on 
government  and  governors.  In  Scotticisms  and  Irish' 
isms  I  am  not  competent  to  decide." 

Nov.  26,  1826. 

"^  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  Images,  lUus- 
trations,  Sentiments,  and  Expressions,  contained 
in  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

1.  "  As  if  an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more 
than  a  military  coup  de  main,  where  a  brave  man 
has  no  rules  to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  his  cou^ 
rage:'  (1,70.) 

2.  "  A  submissive  administration  was  at  last 
g^ddually  collected  from  the  deserters  of  all  parties, 
interests,  and  connections,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  find  a  leader  for  these  gallant,  well-disciplined 
troops."   (1,  167.) 
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3.  "  His  palace  is  besieged  —  die  lines  of  eircum- 
vallation  are  drawing  around  him,  and  unless  he 
finds  a  resource  in  his  own  activity,  or  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  real  friends  of  his  family,  the  best  of 
princes  must  submit  to  the  confinement  of  a  state- 
prisoner  until  your  Grace's  death  or  some  less  for- 
tunate event  shall  raise  the  siege."  (1,  245.) 

4.  **  I  may  quit  the  service,  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suspect  me  oi  desertion.^^  (2,  205.) 

5.  '^  The  favor  of  this  country  constitutes  the 
shield,  which  defends  him  against  a  thousand  dag- 
gers— desertion  would  disarm  him."  (2,  347.) 

6.  "  The  wary  Wedderburne,  and  the  pompous 
Suffolk  never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever 
went  upon  a  forlorn  hope,*'  \2,  358.) 

7.  "  When  the  contest  turns  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  without  a  formal  sur- 
render of  all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of 
honour  even  to  Lord  Chatham."  (2,  443.) 

8.  "  When  all  your  instruments  of  amputation 
are  prepared  ^ — when  the  unhappy  patient  lies  bound 
at  your  feet,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance, 
by  what  infallible  rule  will  you  direct  the  operation  ? 
When  you  propose  to  cut  away  the  rotten  parts, 
can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perrectly  sound  ?  Are 
there  any  limits  in  fact  or  in  theory  to  inform  you 
at  what  point  you  must  stop  —  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends?"  (1,  289.  Correspondence  with 
Wilkes.) 

9.  "  The  wound  is  curable,  and  the  scar  shall  he 
no  disgrace  to  you."  (1,'314.) 

10.  "  It  is  not  the  disorder <,  but  the  pkysicianJ* 
(1,  31.) 

11.  **  We  are  governed  by  counsels,  from  which 
a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  but  poison^ 
no  relief  hnt  death.  (1,  61.) 

12.  "  His  views  and  situation  required  a  creajure 
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void  of  all  these  properties,  and  he  was  forced  to 
go  through  every  division,  resolution,  composition, 
and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  hap- 
pily arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your 
Grace."  (1,  167.) 

13.  "  To  me  they  originally  owe  nothing  but  a 
healthy,  sanguine  constitution."  (Dedication.) 

14.  "  The  noble  spirit  of  the  metropolis  is  the 
iife-bhod  of  the  state  collected  at  the  heart;  from 
that  point  it  circulated  with  health  and  vigour 
through  every  artery  of  the  constitution."  (2,  1 15.) 

15.  "  When  the  poison  of  their  doctrines  has 
tainted  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  disposition,- 
when  their  insidious  counsels  have  corrupted  the 
stamina  of  his  government,  what  antidote  can  restore 
him  to  his  political  healA  and  honour,  but  the  firm 
sincerity  of  his  English  subjects?"  (2,  125.) 

16.  "  No  man  regards  an  eruption  on  the  surface, 
when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded,  and  he  feels  a 
mortification  approaching  to  his  heart.**  (2,  153.) 

IT.  "  With  regard  to  the  press  for  seamen,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  symptoms  may  not  be  soft- 
ened, although  the  distemper  cannot  be  cared^*  (2, 
345.) 

18.  "  He  advertizes  for  p€itiefUSj  collects  all  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a  royal  palace  into 
an  hospital  for  incnrablesJ*  (2,  439.) 

19.  "I  shall  only  say,  give  me  a  healthy  vigo- 
rous constitution^  and  I  shall  hardly  consult  my  look- 
ing-glass to  discover  a  blemish  upon  my  skin.** 
(1,311.) 

20.  "  Our  enemies  treat  us  as  the  cunning  trch 
der  does  the  unskilful  Indian  —  they  magnify  their 
generosity,  when  they  give  us  baubles  of  little  pro- 
portionate value  for  gold  and  ivory.**  (2,  359.) 

21.  "  This  worthy  nobleman  has  long  dealt  in 
virtue ;  there  has  been  a  large  consumption  of  it  in 
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his  own  femily,  and  in  the  way  of  traffick  I  dare  say, 
he  has  bought  and  sold  more  than  half  the  represen- 
tative inteffrity  of  the  nation."  (1,  145.) 

22.  "  Like  had  numey^  it  may  be  current  for  a 
time,  but  it  will  soon  be  cried  down,^^  (2,  121.) 

23.  "  Gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future 
blessings  of  your  rei^  and/Miicf  you  in  advance  the 
dearest  tribute  of  theur  aflFections."  (2,  67.) 

24.  "  If  the  King  had  not  graciously  adBBxed  his 
stamp  and  given  it  currency  among  his  subjects." 
(2,  243.) 

25.  Having  sold  the  nation  to  you  in  the  gross^ 
they  will  undoubtedly  protect  you  in  the  detail^ 
(2,  54.) 

26.  "  By  laying  in  a  moderate  stock  of  reputation, 
setting  up  the  royal  patronage  to  avctionP  (2, 
53.  54.) 

27.  "  They  are  the  trustees^  not  the  otvners  of 
the  estate — the  fee^simpk  is  in  us  —  they  cannot 
alienate,  they  cannot  wasteJ^  (Dedication  1,  5.) 

28.  "  Whichever  way  he  flies,  the  hue  and  cry  of 
the  country  pursues  him."  (1,  246.) 

29.  ^^  He  is  the  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  no  inr^ 
terest  in  the  inheritance.^^  (2,  133.) 

30.  "  Like  broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning 
to  quit  the  premises,  they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy 
the  fixtures,  throw  every  thing  into  confusion  and 
care  not  what  mischief  they  do  to  the  estate.  (2, 104.) 
.  31.  "  Are  these  glorious  privileges  the  6tr<A-ri^Alf 
of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenants  at  the  will  of 
the  ministry?"  (2,44.) 

.  32.  "  If  his  royal  inclination  should  unfortunately 
be  discovered,  it  drops  like  an  add  and  turns  the 
election."  (2,  257.) 

33.  "  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his 
monument  and  thicken  over  him — it  is  a  solid  fabric, 
and  will  support  the  laurels,  thatadbm  it"  (2,  311.) 
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34.  '^  I  can  brush  away  the  swarming  insects, 
whenever  I  think  proper,"  (1,  295.) 

35.  '^  The  coldest  bodies  warm  nHth  opposition  — 
the  hardest  sparkle  in  collision"  (2,  7L) 

36.  "  The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave 
him  on  the  surface  neglected  ana  unremoved  —  it  is 
only  the  tempest,  that  lifts  him  from  his  place." 
(2,  85.) 

37.  "  He  never  weeps  but  like  an  April-shower, 
with  a  lambent  ray  of  sunshine  upon  his  counte- 
nance." (2,  401.) 

38.  *^  I  turn  with  pleasure  from  that  barren 
waste,  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no 
verdure  quickens,  to  a  character^^r^,  as  I  willingly 
believe,  in  every  good  and  great  qualification." 
(2,441.) 

39.  "  In  the  shiptmreck  of  the  state,  Mfles  float 
and  are  preserved,  while  every  thing  solid  and  valu- 
able sinks  to  tfie  bottom  and  is  lost  for  ever."   (2, 360.) 

40.  "  The  feather,  that  adorns  the  royal-bird, 
supports  his  flight  —  strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and 
you  fix  him  to  the  earth."  (2,  194.) 

41.  <<  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  more 
plentiful  harvest  of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one  year 
than  another."  (2,  210.) 

42.  "  Charles  Fox  is  yet  in  blossom" 

43.  "  The  properties  of  a  patriot  are  perishable 
in  the  individual,  out  there  is  a  quick  succession  of 
subjects  and  the  breed  is  worth  preserving.  (2, 357.) 

44.  "  In  collision  with  their  virtue  perhaps  he 
may  take  flre."  (2,347.) 

45.  "  The  mine  was  sunk  —  the  combustibles  pro-* 
vided,  and  Welbore  Ellis,  the  Guy-Faux  of  the  fe- 
ble,  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  commands"  (2, 129.) 

46.  "  Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid  torrent,  bril- 
liant in  prospect,  though  useless  and  dangerous  in  its 
course  —  in  the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of  other 
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princes  we  see  nothing  but  a  sidcly,  ^tagtuxnt  water ^ 
which  taints  tlie  atmosphere  without  fertilizing  the 
mir  (8,  152.) 

47.  A  character  of  this  sort  is  the  sod  fittest  to 
produce  that  obstinate  bigotry  in  politics  and  religion, 
which  begins  with  a  meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  finally  conducts  the  monarch  and 
the  martj^  to  the  block."  (2,  152.) 

48.  "  The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected  upon 
him  served  only  to  iUumitwte,  and  could  not  con- 
su^ne:'  (2,  71.) 

49.  "  Here  stands  a  precedent  —  a  land-mark  to 
direct  us  through  a  troiAledsea  of  controversy,"  (2, 
72.) 

50.  "  Clearing  the  fountain  is  the  best  and  short- 
est way  to  purify  the  streamJ*  (1,  293.) 

61.  "  Every  common  dauber  writes  rascal  and 
VILLAIN  under  his  pictures^  because  the  pictures 
themselves  have  neither  character  nor  resemblance — 
but  the  works  of  a  master  require  no  index  —  his 
features  and  colouring  are  taken  from  nature."  (1, 
125.) 

52.  **  Struck  with  the  principal^/^re,  we  do  not 
sufficiently  mark  in  what  manner  the  carvoass  is  fil- 
led up."  (2,  35.) 

53.  *^  To  a  mind  like  yours  there  was  no  other 
road  to  fame  but  by  the  destruction  of  a  rwble  fabric^ 
which  you  thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration 
of  mankind."  (1,  169.) 

54.  "  The  bravest  and  freest  nations  have  some- 
times submitted  to  a  temporary  surrender  of  their 
liberties,  in  order  to  establish  tnem  for  ever  —  at  a 
crisis  of  public  calamity  or  danger,  the  prudence  of 
the  state  placed  a  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  some 
distinguished  citizen,  and  gave  him  power  sufficient 
to  preserve  or  to  oppress  his  country.  Such  was 
the  Roman  Dictator^  and  while  his  office  was  con- 
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fined  to  a  short  period,  and  only  applied  as  a  remedy 
to  the  disasters  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  it  was  usu- 
ally attended  with  the  most  important  advantages, 
and  left  no  dangerous  precedent  behind."  (2,  451.) 

55.  ^^  As  if  he  pulled  down  an  ancient  Tempk  of 
Venus,  and  could  oury  all  decency  and  shame  under 
the  ruins:'  (1,  154.) 

56.  ^'  But  mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in 
the  Temple  of  Justice  —  1  have  bound  the  victim^ 
and  dragged  him  to  the  altar:'  (2.  443.) 

57.  "  It  will  be  a  scene  in  (Edipus  wifliout  the 
distress."  (1,  155.) 

58.  "  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto  upon  solid 
folio,  as  if  their  labours,  because  they  are  gigantic^ 
could  contend  with  truth  and  heaven/'  (1,  214.) 

59.  "  As  well  might  Verres  have  returned  to 
SicUy:'  a,  247.) 

60.  ^^  The  odia  in  longum  Jaciens,  guce  reconde- 
ret,  a^ictaque  promeret,  I  thought  had  only  belonged 
to  the  worst  character  of  antiquity  —  the  text  is  in 
Tacitus  —  you  know  best  where  to  look  for  the 
commentary"  (2,  8.) 

61.  "  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let 
it  be  instilled  into  your  children,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political, 
and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman."  (Dedication 
1,  344.) 

62.  "  Are  these  terms,  which  men,  who  are  in 
earnest,  make  use  of,  when  the  salus  reipubUccB  is  at 
stake?"  (1,284.) 

63.  "  Was  he  tvinged  like  a  messier,  or  stati- 
onary like  a  sentinel  r 

— — —  *  like  Maia's  son  he  stood^ 
^  And  shook  his  plumes'; 

videlicet  at  the  door  of  Lady ^n's  cabinet  His  zeal 

in  the.  execution  of  this  honourable  office  promoted 
him  to  another  door,  where  he  also  stands  sentry; 

s* " 
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virffdque  kvem  coercei 


Aured  tufbam.' 

(3,  44S.  signed  V^xrctn.) 

64.  "  I  see  no  reason  why  a  wfee  man  may  not 
unite  the  public  virtues  of  CaJto  with  the  indulgence 
of  Epicurus:'  (1,814.) 

65.  And  do  you  now,  after  a  retreat  not  very  like 
that  ofScipiOi  presume  to  intrude  yourself  un thought 
of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  patience  of  the  public? 
(1,  TO.) 

66.  "  The  pristoricm  bands^  toervated  and  de- 
bauched as  they  were,  had  still  strength  enough  to 
awe  the  Roman  populace,  but  when  the  distant  le- 
gions took  the  alarm,  they  marched  to  Some^  and 
gave  away  the  empire^'  (2,  81.) 

67.  "  rJot  even  the  sacred  shield  of  cowardice 
shoyld  protect  him."  (2,  90.) 

68.  "  I  appeal  to  Miss  Wilkes,  whose  judgment  I 
hear  highly  commended,  would  she  think  herself 
much  indebted  to  her  favourite  admirer,  if  he  forced 
a  most  disagreeablejoar^wer  upon  her  for  a  long  win- 
ter's night,  because  he  could  not  dance^ynth  her 
himself?"  (1,271.) 

69.  "  He  has  treated  our  opinion  a  little  too  ca- 
valierly —  a  young  man  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently 
upon  nimself  to  be  as  attentive  to  his  mistress^  as 
a  polite  and  passionate  lover  ought  to  be."  (2, 
349.) 

70.  ^*  I  too  am  no  enemy  to  good-fellowship,  and 
have  often  cursed  that  canting  parson  for  wishing  to 
deny  you  your  claretJ'  (1,  313.) 

71. "  Recovered  from  tne  errors  of  his  youth,  from 
the  distraction  of  play  and  the  hewiiehing  smiles  of 
Burgundy  J  b^boldnim  exercising  the  tvhole  strength 
of  his  clear  ^ndouded  faculties  m  the  service  of  the 
crown."  (1,  68.) 

^^2.  ^<  Accq)t  of  this  address  as  ?^  prologue  to  more 
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important  scenes^  in  wliieh  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  ac^and  suferJ'  (2,  159.) 

73.  ^'  Life  is  no  more  tlian  a  dramatic  scene,  in 
which  the  hero  should  preserre  his  consistency  to 
the  last."  (1,  246.) 

74.  "  Is  he  only  the  pimch  of  puppet^shew  to 
speak  as  he  is  prompted,  by  the  i&ei  juggler  behind 
the  curtain?''  (2,  181.) 

75.  "  These  are  mgsterieSi  of  which  we  must  not 
pretend  to  judge  by  experience;  and  truly,  I  fear, 
we  shall  perish  in  the  desert,  before  we  arrive  at  the 
land  of  promise"  (1,  162.) 

76.  "  We  owe  xt  to  the  bounty  of  Providence 
that  the  completest  depravity  of  the  heart  is  some- 
times strangely  united  with  a  confusion  of  mind, 
which  counteracts  the  most  favourite  principles  and 
makes  the  same  man  treojcherous  without  art,  and  a 
hypocrite  without  deceiving."  (1,  164.) 

77.  "  He  calls  for  papers  and  tvUnesses  with  a 
sort  of  triumphant  security,  as  if  nothing  could  be 
true,  but  what  could  be  proved  in  a  court  of  justice 
—  yet  a  religious  man  might  have  remembered  upon 
what  foundation  some  truths  most  interesting  to 
mankind  have  been  received  and  established.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  internal  evidence,  which  the  purest 
of  rdigions  carries  with  it,  what  would  have  become 
of  his  once  well-quoted  Decalogue  and  of  the  meek- 
hess  of  his  Christianity  ?"  (2,  25.) 

78.  ^  An  honest  man,  like  the  true  religion,  ap- 
peals to  the  understanding,  or  modestly  confides  m 
the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience  —  the  vmpo$^ 
tor  employs  force  instead  of  argument,  imposes  m- 
lence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagateis  his 
character  by  the  «W)rrf."  (2,  182.) 

79.  "  There  are  proselytes  from  atheism,  but 
none  from  superstition."  (2,  207.) 

80.  <^  The  resentment  of  a  j^r^is  implacable**^ 

s2 
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HO  sufferings  can  soften,^ — no  penitence  can  appease 
liim,"  (2,  313.) 
•  81.  "  Avail  yourself  of  all  tke  v/itforgiving  piety  of 
the  court  you  live  in,  and  bless  God  that  you  are 
7wt  as  other  men  are — extortionersyunjust^  adulterers^ 
or  even  as  this  puUican  —  in  a  heart  void  of  feeliiig, 
tlie  laws  of  honour  and  good  fiEuth  may  be  violated 
with  impunity^  and  there  you  may  safely  indulge 
your  genius  —  but  the  laws  shall  not  be  violated, 
even  by  your  holjrzeal  to  oppress  a  sinner."  (1, 121.) 

82.  ^'  Stand  forth,  my  Lord ;  for  thou  art  the 
man."  (1,  167.) 

83.  "  Divided  as  they  are  into  a  thousand  forms 
of  policy  and  religion^  there  is  one  point,  in  which 
tfiey  all  agree  —  they  ecjually  detest  the  pageantry 
of  a  King,  and  the  superciliQus  hypocrisy  ot^  Bishop. 
(2,77.) 

84.  "  \  et,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated 
with  anions  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you 
meanly  evaded  the  qu<^ion,  and  instead  of  the  ex- 
plicit firmness  and  decision  of  a  King,  gave  us  no- 
thing but  the  misery  of  a  ruined  grazier,  and  the 
whining  piety  of  a  Methodist."  (2,  93.) 

85.  "  But  in  truth  I  have  left  no  room  for  ac- 
commodation with  the  piety  qf  St  Jame^s  —  my 
offences  are  not  to  be  redeemed  by  recantation  or 
repentance."  (2,  206.) 

86.  ''  Permit  me  to  recommend  him,  (Home 
Tooke,)  to  your  Grace's  protection  —  you  D^dll  find 
him  copiously  gifted  with  those  qualities  of  the 
heart,  which  usually  direct  you  in  the  choice  of  your 
friendships —  he  too  was  Mr.  Wilkes's  Mend,  and 
as  incapaole  as  you  are  of  the  liberal  resentment  of 
a  gentleman  —  No,  my  Lord,  it  was  the  solitary, 
vindictive  malice  of  a  monk,  brooding  over  the  infir* 
mities  of  his  friend  until  he  thought  they  quickened 
into  public  life;  and  feasting  with  a  rancorous  rapture 
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upon  the  sordid  catalogue  of  his  distresses.  Now  let 
him  go  back  to  his  cloister — the  church  is  a  proper 
retreat  for  him  —  in  his  principles  he  is  already  a 
Bishop:'  (2,  256.) 

8T.  "  In  some  men,  there  is  a  malignant  passion  to 
destroy  the  works  of  genius,  literature  and  freedom 
—  the  Vandal  and  the  Monk  find  equal  gratification 
in  it."  (2,  325.) 

88.  "  A  Prince,  (whose  pietp  and  self-denial  one 
would  think  might  secure  hipa  from  such  a  multi- 
tude of  worldly  necessities,)  with  an  annual  revenue 
of  near  a  million  sterling,  wants  money."  (2,  326.) 

89.  "  His  Majest/s  predecessors,  (excepting  that 
worthy  family,  from  wnich  you,  my  Lord,  are  un- 
questionably descended,)  had  some  generous  quali- 
ties in  their  composition ;  with  vices,  I  confess,  or 
frailties  in  abunoance.  They  were  Kings,  or  gen- 
tlemen, not  hypocrites^  or  Priests  ;  they  were  at  the 
head  of  the  churchy  but  did  not  know  the  value  of 
their  office;  they  said  thA  jwaycr*  without  cere- 
mony, and  had  too  little  priestcraft  in  flieir  under- 
standings to  reconcile  the  sanctimonious  ,^>rm«  o/* 
religion^  with  the  utter  djestruction  of  the  nuyralUy  of 
their  people."  (2,  324.) 

90.  "  Our  religious^  benevolent,  generous  Sove- 
reign has  no  objection  to  selling  his  own  timber,  to 
his  own  admiralty,  to  repair  his  own  ships,  nor  to 
putting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket.  People 
of  a  rdigious  turn  naturally  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  church — whatever  they  acquire,  falls  into 
mortmain:'  (2,  326  —  327.) 

91.  "  From  whatever  origin  your  influence  in 
this  country  arises,  it  is  a  phaenomenon  in  the  his* 
tory  of  human  virtue  ana  understanding.  Good 
men  can  hardly  believe  the  fact  —  wise  men  are  un- 
able to  account  for  it — religious  men  find  exercise 
for  their  faUh  and  make  it  the  last  effort  of  their 
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fMty  not  to  repine  against  Providence/'  (2,  337.) 

92.  *'  The  fimdamental  principles  of  Christianity 
B9ay  still  be  preserved,  though  every  zealous  sectary 
adheres  to  his  own  exclusive  doctrine  and  fwms  ecde- 
siastics  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  persecute 
one  another,"  (2,  346.) 

93.  ^<  In  a  great  business  there  is  nothing  so  &tal 
as  cunning  management'*  (1, 273.) 

94.  ^^  Anger  lias  some  claim  to  indulgence  and 
railing  is  usually  a  relief  to  the  mind."  (1,  193.) 

95.  "  To  alienate  even  ouT  own  rights,  would  be 
a  crime  as  much  more  enormous  than  suicide  as  a 
life  of  civil  security  and  freedom  is  superior  to  a 
base  existence."  (1,  224.) 

96.  "  There  maybe  a  vanity  perhaps  in  a  singu- 
lar way  of  thinking ;  but  when  a  man  professes  a 
want  of  those  feelings,  which  do  honour  to  the  mul- 
titude,, he  hazards  something  infinitely  more  import- 
ant than  the  character  of  hia  understanding."  (2, 18.) 

97.  "  Sir  William  Draper  should  have  entered 
boldly  into  the  detail  of  indigence  relieved,  of  arts 
encouraged,  of  science  patronized,  men  of  learning 
protected,  and  works  of  genius  rewarded."  (2,  19.) 

98.  "  I  think  that  of  sJl  the  vices  avarice  is  most 
apt  to  taint  and  corrupt  the  heart"  (2,  22,) 

99.  <^  Wamen^  and  men  like  loomen^  are  timid,  ir- 
resolute, and  vindictive;  their  passions  counteract 
each  other,  and  make  the  same  creature  at  one  mo-  ' 
ment  hateful,  and  at  another  contemptible."  (2, 166.) 

i  00.  '^Homur  and  honesty  must  not  be  renounced, 
although  a  thousand  modes  of  right  and  wrong  were 
to  occupy  the  degrees  of  morality  between  Zeno  and 
Epicurus:'  (2,  346.) 

101.  "  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  commentator  even 
of  my  own  works:"*  (Pre&ce  1,  349.) 

lOfe.  "  A  man,  who  honestly  engages  in  a  public 
cause,  must  prepare  himself  for  events,  which  will 
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at  once  demand  his  utmost  patience,  an4  rouae  Hs 
warmest  indignation."  (1,  276.) 

103.  "  But  my  own  zcij,  I  perceive,  betrays  me; 
I  will  endeavour  to  keep  a  better  guard  upon  my 
temper,  and  apply  to  your  judgment  in  the  most 
cautious  and  measured  language."  (1,  276.) 

104.  ^^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  the  most  disr 
tant  reflection  upon  the  army:  on  the  contrary,  I 
honour  and  esteem  the  profession"  (2,  41.) 

105.  "  There  is  hardly  a  period,  at  which  the 
most  irregular  character  may  not  be  redeemed ;  the 
mistakes  of  one  sex,  find  a  retreat  in  devotion,  those 
of  the  other  in  patriotism."  (2,  70.) 

106.  "  The  first  foundation  o(  friendship  is  not 
the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality, 
witl^  which  they  are  received  and  may  be  returned 
—  the  fortune,  which  made  you  a  King,  forbad 
you  to  have  a  friend."  (2,  88.) 

107.  '<  Thoug^h  I  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not  in- 
jure me  so  mucn  as  to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer  —  I 
had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman ;  it  is  the  encouragement 
given  to  disputes  about  titles,  which  has  supported 
that  iniquitous  profession  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity.*'  (1,  312.) 

108.  "  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession^  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read,  than  every  IJnglishi 
gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If, 
therefore,  the  principles  I  maintain,  are  truly  con- 
stitutional, I  shall  not  think  myself  answered,  though 
I  should  be  convicted  of  a  mistake  in  termiy  or  of 
misapplying  the  language  of  the  /aw."  (1, 10.) 

109.  "  As  to  lawyers^  tlieir  prof ession  is  supported 
by  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong,* 

*  [  *'  Before,  hovever,  he  proceeded  to  say  one  word  upon  this 
case,  he  would  take  leave  to  make  oneobservatibn  upon  tilie  course 
of  arganient  adopted  by  Mr,  Sngden,  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be 
considered  that  a  man,  who  had  never  committed  an  offence  like 
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and  I  confess  I  have  not  that  opinion  of  their  know- 
ledge or  integrity,  to  think  it  necessary  that  they 
should  decide  for  me  upon  a  plain  constitutional 
question."  (1, 158.) 

110.  "You  are  a  lawyer^  sir,  and  know  better 
than  I  do  upon  what  particular  occasions  a  talent  for 
misrepresentation  may  be  fairly  exerted."  (1, 195.) 

111.  "  The  cunning  Scotchman,  (Lord  Mans- 
field,) never  speaks  truth  without  a  fraudulent  de- 
sign.*' (2,554.)  ^  . 

112.  "  I  will  not  contend  with  you  in  point  of 
composition.  You  are  a  scholar.  Sir  William,  and 
if  I  am  truly  informed,  you  write  Latin  with  almost 
as  much  purity  as  English  —  suflFer  me,  then,  for  I 
am  a  plain  unlettered  man  to  continue  that  stile  of 
interrogation,  which  suits  my  capacity.*'  (1, 100.) 

113.  "  You  will  then  have  reason  to  be  thankful, 
if  you  are  permitted  to  retire  to  that  seat  of  learning, 
which  in  contemplation  of  the  system  of  your  life, 
the  comparative  purity  of  your  manners  with  those 
of  their  High  Steward,  and  a  thousand  other  recom- 
mending circumstances,  has  chosen  you  to  encou- 
rage the  growing  vlrt^e  of  their  youth,  and  to  preside 
over  their  education  *  —  Whenever  the  spirit  of 
distributing  Prebends  and  Bishopricks  shall  have 
departed  from  you,  you  will  find  tliat  learned  semi- 
nary perfectly  recovered  from  the  delirium  of  an 

thatof  Mr.Egar,  was  in  no  better  situation  as  to  character  or  belief 
than  the  man,  who  had  unfortunately  yielded  to  temptation.  This 
observation  of  his  learned  friend  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion, 
which  he  had  always  entertained  of  the  justness  and  propriety  of 
what  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  had  said  with  regard  to  the 
effect,  which  the  habit  of  indiscriminately  defending  right  and  wrong 
had  upon  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  profession,  to  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  belong." 

Mr.  Heald's  Speech  in  the-€hancery-case  of  Maloney  and 
Makmey,  Timea  Dec  10, 1827.] 

•  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Sandwich 
High-Steward  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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instalhiHonj  and  what  in  truth  it  oug^t  to  be,  a 
peaceful  seeneof  slumber  and  thoughtless  meditation, 
the  venerable  tutors  of  the  Universiiy  will  no  longer 
distress  your  modesty  by  proposing  you  for  a  pattern 
to  their  pupils  —  the  learned  dulness  of  declamation 
will  be  silent — and  even  the  venal  muse,  though  hap- 
piest in  fiction,  will  forget  your  virtues.'*  (1, 172.) 

1 14.  ^^  This  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge,  or  at  the 
treasury,  but  among  men  of  sense  and  honour  it  is 
folly,  or  viUany  in  the  extreme."  (2,  315.) 

115,  "  Our  gracious  Sovereign  has  had  wonder- 
ful success  in  creating  new  attachments  to  his  per- 
son and  family.  He  owes  it,  I  presume,  to  the 
regular  system  he  has  pursued  in  the  mystery  of 
conversion.  He  began  with  an  experiment  upon 
the  Scotch,  and  concludes  with  converting  Mr. 
Home.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Jews  should  be 
condemned  by  Providence  to  wait  for  a  Messiah  of 
their  own!"  (2,  317.) 

IW.  *^  I  speak  to  men,  and  to  their  experience, 
and  will  not  descend  to  answer  the  little  sneering 
sophistries  of  b.  collegian  J'  (2,  305.) 

117.  ^'  If  I  am  candid  enough  to  admit  that  this 
is  the  very  logic  taught  at  St  Omer^s,  you  will  rea- 
dily allow  that  it  is  the  constant  practice  in  the 
Courty)f  King's  Bench."  (2,  368,) 

118.  ^^  If  Malagrida  had  any  interest  with  the 
present  ministry,  I  should  have  no  doubt  that  this 
wa»  one  of  his  subtle  contrivances.  An  ostensible 
engagement,  witii  a  mental  reservation,  is  tiie  first 
principle  of  the  morale  relachee,  professed  and  incul- 
cated oy  the  Society  of  Jesus."  (3,  70.  sim.  C.) 

119.  "  The  author,  indeed,  cails  God  to  witness 
for  him,  with  all  the  sincerity,  and  in  the  very  terms 
of  an  Irish  evidence,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief."  (1,  118.) 

120.  <'  They,  fthe  Irish,)  despise  the  miserable 
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Governor  you  l»ve  sesnt  them,  because  he  is  the 
creature  of  Lord  Bute  —  nor  is  it  from  any  natural 
confusion  in  their  ideas,  that  they  are  so  ready  to 
confound  the  cffiginaJi  of  a  King  with  the  disgrace- 
ful representation  of  him,''  (2,  76,) 

121.  ^^  But  the  complexion  of  the  time  will  suffer 
no  man  to  be  Viee-Treasurer  of  Jretand^  with  im^ 
punity."  (2,  12^) 

122.  ^'  At  that  very  moment  the  Irish  negociation 
was  probably  begun  —  come  forward,  thou  worthy 
representative  of  Lord  Bute,  and  tell  this  insulted 
country,  who  advised  the  King  to  appoint  Mr.  Lut- 
trell  Adjutant  General  to  the  army  in  /retowd?"  (2, 

isa) 

123.  "  The  people  of  Irekmd  have^been  uniform- 
ly plundered  and  oppressed."  (2,  75.) 

124.  ^'  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  ran<- 
oour,  with  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  ad- 
herents invariably  speak  of  a  nation,  which  we  well 
know  has  been  too  much  injured  to  be  easily  for- 
given. But  why  must  Junius  be  an  Irishmimf 
The  absurdity  of  his  tvritinge^  betrays  kim  —  waiving 
all  consideration  of  the  insult  offered  by  Modestus, 
to  the  declared  judgment  of  the  people,  (they  may 
well  bear  this  among  the  rest,)  let  us  follow  the  se- 
veral instances,  and  try  whether  the  charge  be  fairly 
supported."  (2,  29.) 

125.  "  You  would  fain  be  thought  to  take  no 
share  in  government,  while,  in  reality,  you  are  the 
maiU'^nng  of  ike  mojchmeP  (2,  179.) 

126.  **  We  incline  the  balance  as  effectually  by 
lessening  the  weight  in  one  «cafe,  as  by  increasing 
it  in  the  other."  (2,266.) 

127.  ^^  The.  scales  are  equally  poised  —  it  is  not 
the  printer's  fault,  if  the  greater  weight  incUms  the 
balance."  (1,  93.) 

128.  <.'  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great  minister,  or 
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is  it  the  ominous  vibration  of  a  pemMumf*  (2, 149.) 

129.  "Permit  me  to  berin  with  paying  a  just  tri- 
bute to  Scotch  sincerity,  waerever  I  find  it  I  own 
I  am  not  apt  to  confide  in  the  professions  of  gentle^ 
men  of  that  country,  and  when  they  smile^  I  feel  an 
involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself  against  mis- 
chief" (2,  160.) 

130.  "  I  speak  tenderly  of  this  gentleman;  for 
when  treachery  is  in  question,  I  think  we  should 
make  allowances  for  a  Scotchman.*^  (2, 206.) 

131.  "  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  liUk  prudential 
policy  of  a  Scotchman."  (2, 179.) 

132.  "  Lord  Littleton's  integrity  and  judgment 
are  unquestionable ;  yet  he  is  known  to  admire  that 
cunning  Scotchman,  and  verily  believes  him  an 
honest  man."  (2,  305.) 

133.  "  National  reflections,  I  confess,  are  not  to 
be  justified  in  theory,  nor  upon  any  general  prin- 
ciples—  to  know  how  well  they  are  deserved,  and 
howjustly  they  have  been  applied,  we  must  have 
the  evidence  of  £su^ts  before  us — we  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  Scots  in  private  life,  and  observe 
their  principles  of  acting  to  us  and  to  each  other — 
the  characteristic  prudence,  the  selfish  nationality, 
the  inde&d^ble  smile,  the  persevering  assiduity, 
the  everlastmg  profession  of  a  discreet  and  mode- 
rate resentment  —  if  the  instance  were  not  too  im- 
portant for  an  experiment,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
confide  a  little  to  their  integrity  —  without  any  ab- 
stract reasoning  upon  causes  and  effects,  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced  by  experience  that  the  Scats, 
transplanted  from  their  own  country,  are  always  a 
distinct  and  separate  body  from  the  people,  who  re- 
ceive them  —  in  other  settlements  they  only  love 
themselves,  in  England  they  cordially  love  them- 
selves, and  as  cordially  hatc^ieir  neighbours.'' 
(Preface  1,  380.) 
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134.  "  The  fevour  o(  Princes  is  a  perishable  com- 
modity.'' (1,  145.) 

135.  '*  Oliver  Cromwellhad  the  merit  of  conduct- 
ing Charks  I.  to  the  scaffold."  (1,  156.) 

136.  ^'  I  speak  from  common  report  and  opinion 
only,  when  I  attribute  to  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  specula- 
tive opinion  in  favour  of  a  republic  in  the  personal 
conduct  and  manners  of  the  man.  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken—he has  shewn  himself  possessed  of  that  re- 
publican  firmness,  which  the  times  require,  and  by 
which  an  English  gentleman  may  be  as  usefully,  and 
as  honourably  distinguished,  as  any  citizen  of  ancient 
Bome^  oi  Atiiens^  or  Lacedcenum'^  (2,  349.) 

137.  "  Yet,  though  I  hope  the  English  constitution 
will  for  ever  preserve  its  original  monarchical  form,  I 
would  h^ve  the  manners  of  the  people  purely  and 
strictly  republican.*^  (2, 348.)  • 

138.  ^^  I  should  be  glad  to  mortify  those  contempt- 
ible creatures,  who  call  themselves  noNemen,  whose 
worthless  importance  depends  entirely  upon  their 
influence  over  boroughs,  which  cannot  be  safely  di- 
minished but  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  counties 
at  large."  (1,  290.) 

139.  "  The  arbitrary  power  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment assumed  by  these  men  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
any  form  of  legal  government  not  purely  aristocrat'^ 
ieoL''  (1,  308.) 

140.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  you 
say  about  ^re£^  men  —  they  are  indeed  a  worthless, 
pitiful  race."  (1,320.) 

,141.  "  Lay  aside  the  wretched  formalities  of  a 
King^  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman"  (2,  8T.) 
142.  "  How  long,  and  to  what  extent  a  King-of 
England  may  be  protected  by  die  f(Mins,  when  he 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  con^itution^  deserves  to  be 
considered."  (1,42.) 
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143.  "  To  provide  at  the  public  expense  for  every 
creature^  that  bears  the  name  of  Maimers^^  (1,  58.) 

144.  ^^  Among  these  mat  1  cannot  but  distinguish 
the  meanest  of  the  human  species,  the  whoie  race  of 


145.  "  Even  the  caUous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont 
was  alarmed."  (1,241.) 

146.  <^  A  Stuart  and  a  Murray  should  sympathize 
with  each  other."  (2,  356.) 

147.  "  Where  will  the  gracious  Monarch  look  for 
assistance,  when  the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget 
his  obligations  to  his  master,  and  desert  him  for  a 
hollow  mliance  with  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford?" (1,  245.) 

148.  ^^  To  possess  himself  of  another  mi|n's  rights 
and  to  maintain  it  in  defiance  of  public  shame  as 
well-  as  justice,  bespoke  a  degree  of  zeal  or  of  depra- 
vity, which  all  the  fevour  of  a  piofis  Prince  could 
hardly  requite."  (1,  155.) 

149.  "  He  has  discovered  a  new  line  in  the  human 
character  —  he  has  degraded  even  the  name  of  Lu^ 
trdlj  and  gratified  his  rather's  most  sanguine  expect- 
ations." (1,  156.) 

150.  "  If  their  present  professions  were  sincere, 
I  think  they  could  not  but  be  highly  offended  at  see- 
ing a  question  concerning  paruamentary  privilege 
unnecessarilv  started  at  a  season  so  unfevourable  to 
the  House  ot  Ck)mmons,  and  by  so  very  mean  and 
insignificant  a  person  as  the  minor  Ondow.^*  (2,  207.) 

151.  "  Witn  a  rafe  of  abilities,  which  Lord  Wey^ 
tmrnth  very  justly  looks  down  upon  with  contempt." 
(2,  322.) 

152.  "  I  speak  to  the  people  c»  one  of  (he  people  ** 
(2,346.) 

153.  ^<  As  it  is,  whenever  he  changes  his  servants, 
he  is  sure  to  have  the  people  in  that  instance  of  his 
side."  (3,  116.) 
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154.  ^<  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have  the  reason- 
able part  of  the  Americans  of  his  side"  (3,  160.) 

155.  "  Here,  my  Lord,  you  have  fortune  of  your 
side:'  (2,  169.) 

156.  «  Answer  for  me  so  far  forth:'  (1,  316.) 

157.  So  far  forth  m  it  operates,  it  constitutes  a 
House  of  Commons,  which  does  not  represent  the 
people."  (1,  135.) 

158.  *'  I  would  tell  him,  it  contained  the  plan, 
upon  which  Mr.  Crosby  and  you  were  desirous  to 
act,  provided  he  would  engage  to  concur  in  it  bond 
fid^  so  far  forth  as  he  was  concerned."  (1,  2T3.) 

159.  ^'  The  cases  to  prove  that  the  assumed  privi- 
leges of  either  House  of  Parliament  are  not  exaimna--> 
Us  elsewhere,  than  in  their  own  houses."  (3,  362.) 

160.  '<  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Sir  William,  that 
in  this  article  your  first  jfec^  is  false:'  (1,  75.) 

161.  ^^  Any  cdour  of  decency:'  '^  Colour  of  trvJth:' 
'"Eiay  of  wisdom:'  ^^Bny  of  understanding:'  ^^In 
the  name  of  God  and  the  laws:'  ^^  In  the  name  of 
common  sense:'  "  A  fund  of  good  sense:'  "  A 
vain  punctilio:'  '^  IVampling  upon  the  laws:'  ^Sulk, 
into  the  closet:'  ^'  He  has  tampered  unth  a  pitifid 
portion:'  ^c.  ^^  Little  infected  with  the  prudence  of 
your  country"  ^^ Asa saJvofor his  own rqmtatUm:' 
"  A  hop0d  stdi^ect  of  merriment:'  "  Mr.  Wilkes's 
patriotism  thrives  by  persecution:'  ^'  Copiously  gtft^ 
ed:'  "  Rancorous  rapture:'  "  A  curious  fdicUy:' 
^'  Blinded  by  your  resentment:'  '^  The  low  rate,  at 
which  you  seem  to  measure  my  understanding:'  ^^Dis^ 
grace  the  lips  of  an  itUoL"  ^^  Colourable  charge:' 
^' Solid  satisfaction:'  «  Solid  ignorance:'  «  This 
consummately  bad  man:'  <<  A  single  spark  (^per- 
sonal resolution:'  " '  Tu>ere  in  aft  qffoamingfran- 
tic  passion"  ^^  Compulsive  assent"  ^^ Plain  un^ 
derstanding"  <'  Plain  man:'  ^^ Indefeasible  vtfa- 
my:'  (vols.  1,  &  2.) 
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162.  ''  Is  the  union  of  BUfilavid  Black  George 
no  longer  a  romance  ?"  (2,  335.) 

163.  "  The  Ministry  have  realized  the  compen- 
dious ideas  of  Caligula  —  they  know  that  the  liber- 
ty, the  laws,  and  the  property  of  an  Englishman 
liave,  in  truth,  but  one  neck,  and  that  to  violate  the 
freedom  of  an  election  strikes  deeply  at  them  alL" 
(2,  154,)  ^ 

164.  "  No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
bounty  of  government  than  you  are  — 

ton  impudence 
Temeraire  vt^Uardy  aura  sa  recompense.^^ 

(1,  123.) 
165.^  "  1  cannot  express  my  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent ministry  more  exactly  than  m  the  words  ot  Sir 
R.  Steele,  *  That  we  are  governed  by  a  set  of  drivel- 
*  lers,  whose  folly  takes  away  all  dignity  from  dis- 
'  tress,  and  makes  even  calamity  ndiculous.' '*  (1, 
231.) 

166.  "  Speak  out,  Grildrig:'  (2,  239.)  , 

167.  "  Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  Lord,  or  ra- 
ther he  must  have  wine —  If  you  deny  him  the  cup, 
there  will  be  no  keeping  him  within  the  pcUe  of 
ministry."  (2,  249.) 

168.  *'  He  seems  to  manufacture  his  verses  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  hero,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
subject  of  them,  and  that  his  meanmg  may  not  be 
exported  in  foreign  bottoms^  sets  all  translation  at  de- 
fiance/' (2,  262.) 

169.  The  fabe  insidious  partizan,  who  creates  or 
foments  the  disorder,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dishonest 
industry  ripen  beyond  hiff  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the 
promise  of  a  banquet  only  delicious  to  such  an  appe* 
tite  as  his  own."  (2,  345.) 

170.  '^  Our  dogs  and  horses  are  only  English  upon 
English  groiind,  but  patriotism,^  it  seems,  may  be 
improved  by  tramplantmgJ^  (2,  357.) 
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171.  "  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in,  is  a  prelude 
to  your  dissolution  —  When  you  are  ripe^  you  shall 
he  plucked.''  (2,406.) 

172.  "  Like  other  rcikes^  he  may  perhaps  live  to 
see  his  error,  but  not  until  he  has  ruined  his  estate.'* 
(1,  163.) 

^  173.  "  When  a  victim  is  marked  out  by  the  mi- 
nistry, this  judge  will  offer  himself  ft>  perjbrm  the 
sacrifice."  (1,60.) 

174.  "  An  academiccd  education  has  given  you  an 
unlimited  command  over  the  most  beautiful  figures 
of  speech — Masks,  hatchets,  racks,  and  vipers  dance 
through  your  letters  in  all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical 
confusion  —  these  are  the  gloomy  companions  of  a 
disturbed  imagination  —  the  melancholy  madness  of 
poetry  without  the  inspiration.'*  (I,  439.) 

175.  "  The  vices  operate  like  age — bring  on  dis- 
ease  hejbre  its  time,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  leave 
the  character  brohen  and  exhausted."  (2,  92.) 

'  176.  "  We  were  taught  to  expect  that  you  would 
not  leave  the  ruin  of  this  country  to  be  completed 
hf  other  hands,  but  were  determined  either  to  gain 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  constitution,  or  to  perish 
bravely  at  least  behind  the  last  dyhe  of  the  preroga* 
tive.*'  (2,  92.) 

177.  "  On  this  side  there  is  indeed  a  precedent 
so  strongly  in  point,  that  all  the  inchanted  cctsties  of 
ministerial  ma^c  fell  before  it."  (1,  221.) 
•  178.  "  Let  it  be  my  oiBce  to  collect  the  scattered 
sweetSf  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense." 
(2, 160.) 

'    179.  "  Private  credit  is  toeatth  —  public  honour 
is  security."  (2,  194.) 

180.  "  The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  his  extortion,  but  his  heir  succeeds  to  him 
of  course,  and  takes  possession  without  censure  — 
no  man  expects  him  to  make  restitution,  and  no 
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matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietly  on  the  estate." 
(2,  234.) 

181.  "  The  fir^t  act  of  his  own  administration, 
was  to  impose  that  tax  upon  America,  which  has 
since  thrown  the  whole  continent  into  aflame.^*  (3, 
185.) 

[In  Mr.  Brougham's  recent  Speech  an  the  State 
of  the  Law,  (Times  Febr.  8,  1828.)  tliere  is  very 
honourable  mention  of  Lord  Mansfield  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  Junius,  which  it  will  be  right 
to  quote  in  tliis  place :  — 

^^  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  luminous  mind  was  ne- 
ver undervalued  except  by  those,  who  were  either 
jealous  of  his  fame,  or  ignorant  of  his  value  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  — whom  no  One  ever  at- 
tacked for  a  deficiency  in  his  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
(Math  the  exception  of  one  great  writer,  whose 
style  gave  currency  for  a  time  to  the  assertion, 
though  accompanied  by  an  obvious  want  of  legal 
knowledge  in  himself,)  that  great  man  had  noticed 
many  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  law  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  who  was  not  to  be  changed  by  tne 
habits  of  the  practitioner."] 
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The  *  Opinions  of  John  William  Berger;  of  John 
Nicholas  Funccim;  of  Henry  Vcdois;  of  Peter 
Burmann;  of  John  August  Emesti;  of  John  Gott- 
lieb  Heineccius;  of  John  Matthew  Gesner;  of  J. 
N.  Niclas;  and  of  Jo,  L.  ]i^)8heimj  on  the  Loco- 
nicy  Attic,  Khodian,  and  Asiatic  Style  of  Eloquence. 

I. 

^<  Haec  Xenophonti  tribuit  Aristides,  haec  dat 
historise,  atque  adeo  commendat,  Lucianus,  aut, 
quisquis  sub  lioc  latitat  nomine,  qui,  cum  nihil  di- 
vinum  humanumque  relinquat  intactum,  et  Syrum 
alias,  alias  Achivum,  se  ferat,  videtur  ita  licentise 
scribendi  consuluisse,  ut,  una  cum  patria,  ipsum 
verum  celaret  nomen.  Ille  vero  omnem,  intempe- 
stivaarte  compositum^liistorise  ornatumfastidit^^ue 
ac  muliebrem  ilium  crocotse  purpurseque  habitum^ 
quo  amictus  in  Lydia  Hercules  seryit  Ompba- 
Ise,  amat,  contra,  ac  laudat,  in  historico  lumina  neque 
alte  petita,  et  quse  minimum  studii  prae  se  ferre  vi- 
deantur.  Sic,  cum  perite  is  monet,  ilia  parari  con- 
dimenta,  quibus  reddatur  similis  oratio,  turn  vera 
.  tanto  plus  capitur  voluptatis,  quanto  magis  cuncta 
creduntur,  non  molesta  prseparatione  quaesita,  sed 
oblata  ultro,  sed  sponte  nata.  Quod  cum  fit,  ars 
ipsum  naturse  simulacrum  sucipit,  eoque  involuta 
integumento,  quo  minus  injicit  suspicionis,  hoc  te- 
ctius  fallit,  non  hebetes  tantum,  quibus  cuncta,  non 
valde  ac  prseter  modum  splendida,  videantur  inomata, 
sed  interdum  etiam  sagaciores,  cum  fiffura,  commo- 
tionis  et  altitudinis  lumine  veloque,  absconditur,  ut 
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prasecipit  Longinus.  Est  autem  hoc  pro  certo  haben-* 
dum,  ita  ut,  nisi  ventistos  C^esaris  commentarios  simul 
iiominasset  Cicero,  hunc,  opinaremur  fere,  C^sare, 
minus  attente  lecto,  ipsa  Juliae  artis  dissimulatione> 
multo  solertissima,  fuisse  deceptum.  Sed,  ut  omni 
sese,  vel  uegligentisB  vel  invidiae,  culpa  liberavit  vItj^ 
non  magis  m  republica,  quam  in  literarum  studiis, 
optimus  ac  prudentissimus,  sic  potest,  e  contrario^ 
turn  curse  quid,  turn  sa^acitatis,  desiderari  in  Rapino, 
qui  neque  integrum  Tullii  judicium,  quod  hie  fecit 
de  Caesare,  omni  ex  parte  consideravit,  neque  sum- 
num  Csesaris,  in  arte  celanda,  artificium,  quantum 
satis  est>  perspexit.  Hoc  si  dUigentius  explorasset, 
non  siccum  aridumquescribendi  genus  in  Julio  notas- 
set,  qui  tanto  plus  succi  babet  ac  sanguinis,  quanto 
minus  habet  tumoris,  hoc  plus  affert  prudentise,  quo 
plus  Atticse  habet  siccitatis.  Ea  vero,  qua  utebantur 
Attici  et  celebrabantur,  oratio  sicci  ac  sobrii  testis 
eratjudicii,  Asiaticam  lo^uacitatem,  ut  luxurian-* 
tern,  ebriam,  insanaijn  despiciebat,  nihil  redundans, 
insulsum,  impolitum,  recipiebat,  sed  moderata,  acuta, 
limata  consectabatur,  insulsitatem  et  insolentiam^ 
tanquam  insaniam  quandam,  fugiebat,  sanitatem 
autem  et  integritatem,  quasi  religionem  et  verecun- 
diam  oratoris,  probabat.  Non  humilis  et  abjecta, 
exilis  tamen  magis  quam  tumida,  pressior  ma^;is 
quam  amplior,  nonaffluens  nee  tamen  sterilis,  acutior,^ 
illustris  tamen,  magis  propria  quam  florida,  simplex, 
nee  tamen  honesti  cultus  negligens,  fuci  pigmento* 
rumque  fugitans,  sed  nativi  ccnoris  retinpns,  gravi- 
oris  etiam  ornatus  oratorii  interdum  observans  deni- 
que  qu«  brevitate  quam  verborum  abundantia,  dele- 
ctu  quam  multitudine,integritate  quam  ostentatione, 
placere  malebat.  Hoc  dicendi  genus  ingeniorum 
semulationem  inter  ipsos  aluit  Latinos,  e  quibus  ne 
Ciceroni  quidem  sui  defuerunt  obtrectatores,  quibu^ 
parum  Atticua  videretur  ille,  cum  a  Fabio  tamen, 
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turn  ab  ipso  TuUio,  responsis,  quae  veros  ostendant 
Atticos,  excepti.  Non  aliud,  quam  tersum  illud,  ac 
prudens,  Atticse  frugalitatis  exemplum,  historicis 
magis  commendant  sapientes,  ac,  veterum  judicio 
convenienter,  pronunciat  Paullus  Benius,  histori- 
cam  loquendi  formam,  si  mundities  ab  hac  retinea- 
tur,  facile  majoribus  carere  ornamentis,  oratione 
contentam  simplici,  pura,  naturali,  quae  Atticam 
siccitatem  referre  possit.  Sit  Caesar,  dum  sit  At- 
tice,  siccus,  hoc  est,  ita  limatus  sit  et  emunctus,  ut 
nee  inepte,  nee  odiose,  nee  putide  dicat,  insolen- 
tiam,  tanquam  scopulum,  sicut  ipse  consuluit  aliis, 
fagiat,  nihil  habeat,  cui  judicium  desit  ac  modus. 
Interim,  nec.Robortellus  ubertatem  in  Csesare  desi- 
deravitj  et  Bisciola  dooere  paravit,  Csesaris  Com-- 
merUarios,  vel  ipsius  Tullii  judicio,  vt  maxime  ora- 
torios atque  nberesy  probari.  Sebastianus  autem 
Maccius  ita  judicavit  de  Caesare,  ut  eum  orationi  et 
animnm  et  spiritum^  et  omatum^  cum  majestate  can- 
jtmctum^  attulisse,  pronunciaret."  Jo,  Guil.  Berger, 
de  NaturcUi  Pukhrittidine  Orcttionis^  Lipsise  1720. 
4to.  p.  152, 

"  Dicat  pro  nobis  ille,  cujus  suppudere  Germa- 
nos  haud  debet,  Petrus  Lambecius,  qui,  cum  lau- 
dat  Tranquillum,  de  Augusto  loquentem,  admira- 
tione  prudentissimi,  in  mcendo,  speciminis  captus 
excitatusque,  hie  totus^  inquit,  hcus  aureus  est^  di-- 
fffiissimusquey  gut  miUies  legatur,  et  relegatur^  immo 
vero^  qui  wm  ah  adolescentUms  tantum,  sedetiam  fna- 
gistris  ipsis^  ad  verbum  ediscatur^  ut  cUiquando  tan- 
dem cognoscant,  quisfuerit  genius  priscce  iUius  et  ge- 
nuincBj  germanae,  Latinitatis  stBCuli  Augusti,  quo^ 
ut  Suetonius  testajtur^  et  ipsa  auctorum  ejus  (svi 
scripta  oonflrmant,  nihU  ceque  damnabatttr^  quam 
AsiATicoRUM  ORATORUM,  iuanibus  sententiiSi  epi- 
thetis,  jfiguriSy  aliisque  intempestivis  ineptiis^  omata 
verborum  prqfusio.    Inerat  enim^  ut  Gellius  de  epi- 
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st(di8  August  loquitur,  stUo  et  eloquentuB  ejus  saculi 
elegantia  orationis  neque  fnarosa,  neque  anxia,  sed 
facUis  et  simplex,  omnis  autem  prava  affectatio,  tan- 
'  quam  scqpulus,  evitabcUur.  Haec  ille,  in  ea  quidem 
oratione,^  qua  sese  ad  enarrationem  Titi  Livii 
parat,  utique  noo  indigna,  quae  referantur  hie,  nee 
segniter  expendantur."  Berger  L  c.  p.  370. 


IL 

"  Atqui  genus  triplex  dicendi  olim  etiam  de  ora- 
tione  Graecorum  rhetores  expertissimi  deiinierunt, 
ac  stilum  posuere  Asiaticum,  Rhodium,  et  Atti- 
CUM.  Fabius  Inst,  Or.  12,  10.: — '  Mihi  autem 
^  orationis  differentiam  fecisse  et  dieentium  et  audi- 
'  entium  naturae  videntur,  quod  Attici  iimati  qui- 
^  dem  et  emuncti  nihil  inane  aut  redundans  ferebant. 
'  AsiANA  ^ens,  tumidior  alioquin  et  jactantior,  va- 
^  niore  etiam  dicendi  gloria  mflata  est.     Tertium 

*  mox,  qui  haec  dividebant,  adjecerunt  genus  Rho- 
'  DiuM,  quod  velut  medium  esse,  atque  ex  utroque 

*  mixtum  volunt,'  etc.  Genus  itaque  dicendi  Asi- 
aticum fuit  amplum,  copiosum,  atque  tumidum, 
longas  prae  se  ferens  periodos.  Hinc  Asiatici  ora- 
tores  non  contemnendi  quidem,  nee  celeritate  nee 
eopia ;  sed  parum  pressi  et  nirais  redundantes.  (Cic. 
de  Clar.  OrcUt,  13.)  Rhodium  inter  Asiaticum  et 
AiTicuM  tenet  medium :  quamobrem  oratores  eo 
genere  incluti  M.  T.  Ciceroni  (/.  c.)  dicuntur  Asi- 
aticis  saniores  et  Atticorum  siroiliores.  Atticum 
fuit  paulo  pressius  et  conspicua  brevitate  absolutum : 
formae  istius  species  vel  dialectus  est  Laconismus 
omnium  brevissimus,  omni  ornatu  at<}ue  etiam  figura 
omni  copiaque  destitutus.  De  studiisillorum  Cicero 
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(I.  c.)  scribit :  —  *  Et  Gweciae  quidem  oratonim 
^  partus  atque  fontes  vides,  ad  nostrornm  annalium 

*  rationem,  veteres ;  ad  ipsonim  sane,  recentes. 
<  Nam  antequam  delectata  est  Atheniensium  civitas 
^  hac  laude  dicendi,  mtdta  jam  memorabilia  et  in 

*  domestieis,  et  in  bellicis  rebus  eflFeeerat  Hoc  au- 
^  tem  studiom  non  erat  commune  Grsecise,  sed  pro* 
'  prium  Athenarum  etc.  Lacedaemonium  vero  usque 
^  ad  hoc  tempus  audivi  fuisse  neminem.  Menelaum 
^  ipsum,  dulcem  ilium  quidem  tradit  Homerus,  sed 
^  pauca  dicentem.  Brevitas  autem  laus  est  interdum 
^  m  aliqua  parte  dicendi,  in  universa  eloquentia 
^  laudem  non  habet.'  (Cf.  Erasm.  de.  Cop.  Verb,  et 
jRer.  1,  5.  6.)  Est  ergo  nobis  dicendi  genus  sublime 
AsiATicuM,  medium  Rhodium,  tenue  Atticum, 
Laconicum,  quod  nonnulli  tribus  memoratis  specie- 
bus  subjungunt,  ab  nobis  consideratur  velut  stili 
tenuis  vitium,  quod  vulffo  Jejunum  vocatur.  De 
singulis  quaedam  nunc  sigillatim  monere,  putamus 
operse  pretium  fore.  Stilus  sublimis,  qui  et  circum- 
ductus,  et  magnificus,  et  grandis  vocatur,  altum  sa- 
pit,  atque  res  non  vulgares  quadam  verborum  ma- 
jestate,  eorundemque  convenienti  structura  profert 
quam  elegantissime :  ac  plurimumlongioribus  peri- 
odis,  vel  periodicis  locutionibus,  colis  item  at(|ue 
commatibus  varie  et  quadam  orationis  vi  commixtis 
gaudet :  ut  ornatus  et  gratiae  caussa  dicendi  amplis- 
simus  aperiatur  campus.  In  hoc  genere  summus 
artxfex  et  orator  incomparabilis  Cicero  fuit :  cujus 
inter  alia  scripta  orationes  prsesertim  vivum  stili 
sublimioris  exempium  fingunt.*  Licet  alii  velint 
istius  genus  dicendi  Ciceronianum,  quod  sublime  et 
copiosum  diximus,   Rhodium  ac  inter  Asiaticum 

*  *'  Quod  oratores  post  restauratam  Latinitatem,  mazimi  qtn-. 
que  et  inter  hos  Muretas,  Perpinianas,  Thilo,  PalearivB,  Bnclme- 
ru8,  CeUarius,  Graevius,  OctaviuB  Ferrarius,  etFacclolatusqiiam 
felicissime  imitati  fuerunt.*' 
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ATTicuMque  medium  esse.  Ita  Cellarius  (Diss. 
Acad.  475.)   ^  Asiaticam  abundantiam  nonnuUi  ei 

*  objiciunt,  sed  frustra,  quia  non  tarn  Asiaticub  est 
^  dicendi  genere,  quam  Khodius,  quod  genus  me- 

*  dium  est  inter  Atticum  et  Asiaticum.'  Quo- 
modocunque  res  sese  habeat,  maximam  pra&  se  fert 
orationis  elegantiam  et  majestatem :  quod  ex  ipsa 
hujus  sdli,  utut  varie  a  variis  eloquentise  ma^stris 
accepta,  denominatione  patet."  J.  N.  Funccii  7Va- 
ctaius  de  VirilijEtate  LathuB  LmgwB  Pars  Altera^ 
Marb.  Catt  1730.  4to.  p.  314. 


III. 

*<  Isocratis  mentio  admonet  me  ut  de  Marco  Tullio 
dicam,  quem  criticae  peritissimum  fuisse  totrhetorici 
ejus  libn  declarant,  in  quibus  de  oratoribus  tarn  Ghrse- 
cis  quam  Latinis,  tam  priscis  quam  recentioribus, 
egregie  judicat.  Velunus  ejus  liber,  qoi^ru^iwinscri- 
bitur,  abunde  testatur  id  quod  dixi.  Sed  etin  libro 
secundo  de  Oraixjre^  de  historicis  Graecis  ac  Latuiis  ju- 
dicantem  Antonium  inducit,etqaidin  Graecorum  li- 
bris  de  arte  dicendi  desideraretur  docentem.  Atque 
nt  breviter  absolvam,  ne^o  quem<juam  in  eloquentia 
posse  excellere,  qui  cnticse  pentiam  non  sit  ade- 
ptus.Graeciquidem  Oratores  id  praecipuestuduerunt, 
ut  Attice  dicebent.  Quis  estautem,  qui  Attice 
possit  DicERE,  nisi  Atticam  loquendi  rationem 
perdidicerit.  Atqui  de  Atticis  dictionibus  disse- 
rere  proprie  criticorum  est,  ut  patet  ex  Dionysii 
Halicamassei  Lexioo  et  PoUucis  Pbcabulario :  atque 
ob  id  praecipue  criticam  artem  addiscebant,  qui  ad 
eloquentiam  aspirabant,  ut  de  Herode  Attico  supe- 
rius  dixL    De  Amco  genere   dicendi  disputat 
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Cicero  in  Oratore  c.  16.,  cui  opponitur  Asiaticum, 
quod  laxius  erat  ac  redundantius.  Strabo  'Ao^a/xov 
&rt>jiv  Graece  vocat."  H.  Valesii  ii^«  duodeCrU 
tica  1,  12.  p.  160.  "  De  differentia  inter  Atticum 
et  AsiATicuM  dicendi  genus  egregie  agit  Quintil. 
Inst.  12)  10.  ubi  haee  inter  alia:  —  Et  antiqua  qui- 
dem  ilia  divisiq  inter  AsiA^o^atque  Atticos  Juit, 
cum  hi  pressi  et  integri,  contra  inflaii  illi  et  inanes 
haherentur^etin  his  nihil svperjlueret,  illis  judicium 
maxime  et  modus  deesset.  Et  pauUo  post :  Attici 
limati  quidem  et  emuncti  nihil  inane  aut  redundans 
ferebant.  Asiana  gens,  tumidior  alioqui  atqne  ja^ 
ctantior :  vaniore  etiam  dicendi  gloria  inflata  est. 
Julius  Severianus  loco  ab  aliis  etiam  prolato  in 
Prasf.  ante  Syntom.  Artis  Rhet.  303.  ed.  Fr.  Pithoei : 
ATTicoRUMwe  nobis  sequenda  sit  actioy*  Cdictio,  re- 
ctiusA'^oss.  J  qui  breves  adstrictique  et  acres  sunt^  etc.; 
an  imitanda  nobis  sit  Asianorum  Hcentia^  qui  vagi 
acjusi  raperepotius  affectibus  quam  disputationHms 
persuadere  didicerunt.  Sit  tamen  Rommnus  orator 
AsiATico  pressioTy  Attico  copiosior.  Atticum 
igitur  dicendi  genus  adstrictum,  et  pressum  erat,  et 
nihil  ineptum  ac  superfiuum  habebat,  cum  contra 
AsiATicuM  esset  tumidum,  inflatum,  ac  redundans, 
quod  Ciceroni  ipsi  objecerunt  ejus  obtrectatores. 
Auctor  de  Caussts  Corruptee  Eloq.  c.  18.  Satis  con-' 
Stat  nee  Ciceroni  quidem  obtrectatores  defuOsCy  mt- 
bus  inflatus  et  tumens  nee  satis presstis,  supra  momm 
exsultans  et  superfluens^  etparum  Atticus  iHderetur. 
Sic  recte  emendatum  a  V V.  DD.,  Ursino  ac  Lipsio ; 
nam  quod  antea  legebatur,  parum  antiqims,  sensa 
destituebatur.  Asiaticum  dicendi  genus  cum  lo- 
Nico  idem  esse,  quia  Zones  copiosos  et  fiax^Uyoug 
fuisse  testantur  veteres,  putat  Is.  Voss.  ad  Ca;tulL 

*  The  true  reading  is  faeHo,  in  my  opinion :  «m  tht   words  of 
Ifox/Mtm,  which  will  be  soon  died. 
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p.  137.  Respicit  hue  Fetronius  cum  veniosam  et 
enormem  hquacitatem  ex  Asia  AtJienas  covnmigrassey 
etjuvemim  animoa  vehOi  pestUenJti  quodam  sidere  ad^ 
ftmst^  dicit  in  ^Oyr.  c.  2.,  ubi  vide  notas.  Styli 
autem  Asiatici  primum  auctorem  Aiisse  Hegesiam 
Magnesium  ex  Strabone  notavit  venerandus  patru- 
us  meus  ad  Quintil.  rf.  c,  init,  qui  Hegesias  idem 
est  quern  inter  alios  memorat  Dionys*  H.  cfe  Str. 
Or,  4.  p.  40,  ed.  Lond.  Asiaticorum  vero  orato- 
rum  dicendi  genus  ut  inane  ac  tumidum  damnavit 
etiam  Augustus,  ubi  Antonii  dictionem  increpat 
ap.  Sueton.  86.  Anpotius  Asiaticorum  oratorum 
ifuinibus  sententiis^  verborum  vdubUUcLs  in  nostrum 
sermmem  transfermda,  De  Asiaticis  oratoribus, 
(]^uos2nan6^e^i^/2a^  Quintil.  vocat,  intelligendum 
sit  illud  notissimum,  sed  variisconjecturisyexatumy 
Virgilii  Eptgrammain  TtUlium  Cimbrum  Rhdorem, 
quod  in  Kthoei  et  Scaligeri  CatakcHs  legitur : 

CoRiNTHioRUM  amotor  iste  verbmmij 

/sfe,  iste  rhetor  etc. 
turn  illud,  quod  ibidem  sequitur : 

lie  hinc  inanes  rhetorum  manipli, 
Inflato  rare  nan  Achaico  turba : 
de  quo  ad  ipsa  CatcUecta  videbimus.  Ceterum  Asi» 
aticos  oratores  tumidos  et  inflatos  fuisse  etiam  patet 
ex  Livio  45,28.  Non  negaverim  et  totam  AsUb  regi" 
onem  inaniora  parere  ingenia^  et  nostrum  tumidiorem 
sermonem  esse.  Quia  autem  Atticum  dicendi  genus 
pressum,  subtile,  simplex,  nee  supra  modum  abim- 
dans  erat,  hinc  Attice  dicere  de  illis,  qui  optimo 
dicendi  genere  utebantur:  de  quo  vide  egregie 
Manut.  ad  Cic.  Fam.  4,4.  p.  188.  Sed  plura  de 
discrimine  dictionLs  AxiiciE  et  Asiatics,  max^ne 
ex  Cicerone,  dabit  Vossius  Inst.  Orai.  6,6"  P. 
Bujmann  in  H.  Valesii  Emendatt.  1.  c* 

*  The  reader  may  smile  at  the  following  story :  — 
"  Prseceptor  iUe  Russellus  rocabatur,  homo  minime  malus, 

T 
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IV. 

.  <^  Sed  prseter  hanc  triplicem  distribntionem  vene- 
ris dicenm,  et  alise  sunt  usitatsB  in  rhetorum  scmolis^ 
de  quibus  aliquid  dicendum  videtur :  non  quo  ne- 
cessarium  sit,  sed  ne  quid  prsetermisisse  viaeamur. 
Est  igitur  orationis  qusedam  distributio  a  Bationibus 
ducta,  cum  aliud  genus  Laconicum,  aliud  Atticum, 
aliud  Rhodium,  aliud  denique  Asiaticum  dieunt. 
Alia  est  a  disciplinis  arcessita,  quse  dicendi  ac  scri- 
bendi  rationem  in  phUosophicam^  historicam  etc. 
partitur :  alia  denique  a  forma  externa,  quse  in  dia- 
logicaTn,  epistolicam  etc.  dividit.  Est  denique  distri- 
butio ab  anectionibus,  partibus,  virtutibus,  vitiisque 
superiorum  trium  generum  nata :  eujusmodi  sunt 
Hermogenianse  formse. 

^<  Jam  quod  ad  primam  divisionem  attinet,  in  ea 
male  ponitur  pars  ea,  quae  Laconica  dieitur.  Satis 
constat,  Lacones  eloquentise  nihil  tribuisse,  nee 
Laconum  orationem  scriptam  unquam  exstitisse, 
nedum  peculiaris  character  orationis  Laconicae  in 
rhetorum  scholis  ferretur.  Quintilianus  quidem 
auctor  est,  12, 10.  olim  duo  tantum  <;haracteres  di- 
cendi celebrates  fuisse  in  Grsecia,  alterum  Atticum, 
alterum  Asiaticum  :  sed  jpostquam  iEschines  exsul 
Rhodi  instituerit  eloquentise  scholam,  et  quasi  colo- 


sed  jidmodum  imperitus,  et  artiB,  quam  profitebatnr,  plane  rudis 
ac  ignarus :  qui  in  prosa  eloquentia  verba  gracdia  et  bene  sonan- 
tia,  orationem  in  re  vel  levissima  numercsam,  plenam  pompse  et 
majestatis,  descriptionesque  ne  in  carmine  quidem  tolerabiles  af- 
fectabat :  qaaiis  est  hsc  prims  lucis  descriptio,  qnam  Valesius 
a  ludo  recens  nobis  sspe  recitantis  more  graviter  pronuntiabat : 
Dilucescthat ;  el  emissa  jam  uherioris  affutura  lucis  quasi  pracone 
Aurora,  fiavescentem  anro  eeesariem  pullulantibus  in  altnm  radiis  sol 
matutiuMS  depectebui  f  Actum  erat  de  Valesio,  si  talem  prscepto- 
rem  esset  imitatiis ;  sed  exemplis  magistri  malis  atque  ritiosis 
judicium  discipiili  prsevaluit :  qui  cunctaludi  Verodumensisaudi- 
toria  intra  quinquennium  feliciter  emensus  est."  Vita  ff,  Vaiemi, 
prefixed  to  tbe  work  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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niam,  exstitisse  genus  ex  utroque  raixtmii}  qilod 
Rhodium  dieeretur:  unde  etiam  Cicero  Rhodios 
oratoreseommemorat  in  Bruto  c.  IS, 

^*  Atticum  igitur  genus  sic  describunt,  ut  non 
discrepet  ab  subtili  ac  tenui :  quippe  ei  elegantiam 
in  verbis,  acumen  in  sententiis  tribuunt;  ej  usque 
principes  faciunt  Thucydidem  et  Lysiam:  qu«e 
opinio  etiam  Ciceronis  tempore  valuit :  contra  quam 
late  disputat  in  Bruto  c.  82.  s.  et  de  Optimo  Genere 
Orat  c»  5 — 9,  Atticos  quidem  vel  maxime  fuisse 
Platonem,  Xenophontem,  Isocratem,  ac  Demosthe- 
nem,  nemo  ambigat,  eosque  principes  eloquentia* 
In  his  autem  non  perpetuam  esse  illam  subtilitatem, 
ante  diximus.  Itaque  auctore  Cicerone,  Atticum 
potius  dicemus  eum,  qui  istis  tribus,  de  quibus  ante 
dictum  est,  generibus  recte  ac  loco  uti  possit :  a  quo 
absit  nimia  redundantia  in  genere  copioso,  et  contra 
in  genere  tenui  et  moderato  habeat  illam  Atticis, 
maxime  Platoni  et  Xenophonti,  propriam  venusta- 
tem,  a  qua  hie  quidem  etiam  apis  Attica,  et  oratio 
ejus  melle  Attico  plena  dicta  est,  cerniturque  maxime 
in  usu  Socraticse  ironise^  continuatis  metapboris 
nitidis,  allusionibus  lepidis,  jocis  festivis,  et  senten- 
tiis &cetis  et  aeutis* 

**  Ab  eo  differt  Asiaticum  non  sic,  ut  bonis  At- 
Tici  generis  careat,  sed  ut  iis  nimis  abundet,  sitque 
praesertim  uberrimum  copia,  non  modo  in  verbis,  sed 
etiam  vel  maxime  in  exornatione  et  ampliiicatione. 
Oritur  enim  ab  ingenii  ubertate,  et  rerum  memoria 
comprehensarum  copia,  atque  adeo  a  bono  quasi 
succo  et  sanguine,  sed  nimis  copioso.  Itaque  est 
etiam  in  laude.  Cicero  quidem  ipse  eo  genere  usus 
est,  ante  quam  se  Moloni  dedidisset,  ej  usque  speci- 
men est  oratio  pro  Boscio  Amerino:  sed  ab  iilo 
monitus  coepit  illam  redundantiam  vitare.  Atque 
etiam  Hortensii,  qui  secundus  a  Cicerone  numeratus 
est,  orationem  ex  eo  genere  fuisse,  auctor  est  Cir 
cero  Brut.  95. 
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*^  Hifixdoobus  interjectum  aiiint  faisse  Rhodium, 
paullo  copiofiius  Attico,  pressius  Asiatico:  ex 
eoaue  genere  Ciceronem  esse  volunt.  Quod  laigi- 
endum  utique  erit,  si  Lysias  Attici  generis  exem- 
plum  est  perfectum  et  anicam.  ^d  ita  etiam 
jDemosthenes  Ruodius  orator  erit:  quod  ineptum 
esse  omnes  vident  Si  tamen  tale  eenus  ponendum, 
Don  discrepabit  ab  Attico  mediocri  et  sublimi 
genere." 

Initia  Rhetaruui,  audore  Jo.  Aug.  EmesH, 
p.  200.  (appended  to  his  Initia  DoctrtiuB 
SaUdioris^  Lipsiae  1796.) 


V. 

"  Primo  igitur,  quod  ad  brevitatem  vel  ubertatem 
sermonis  attinet,  stilus  in  Laconicum,*  Atticum, 
Rhodium,  et  Asiaticum  dispesci  soletf     Stilus 

*  "  [Lacones  alieni  fuerunt  a  literarum  studio  generatiniy 
eloquentis  autem  adeo,  tit  Cic  Brttt,  13.  oraiorem  dicat  Laceda- 
nwtmm  usque  ad  hoc  tempus  audivi  fidsan  ntmniem;  Sextos  vero 
Emp.  Rhet,  2.  p.  293.  ciyes  tradat  punitos  esse,  qui  dicendi  arti 
foris  operam  dedissent.  Igitur  Laconica  breritas  in  orationes 
generibus  vix  locum  meretur.  N."]  " 

f  "  Omnes  hse  gentes  Grece  loqoebantur,  sed  ita,  ut  roirifice 
inter  se  discreparent.  Laconibus, genti ambitiosse  ac  suspicaci, 
(litterarum  ac  doctrinse  omnis  experti,  prudenti  tamen,  cauts  et 
parcse,  /.  M,  G.)  brevis  atque  abrupta  placebat  oratio :  Atticis, 
(philosophantibus  r^g  'jaidsiag  xai  rrj^  Viviag  cruvr^fo/^,  /. 
M.  6.)  brevis  quidemet  simplex,  sed  acuta.  Asiatic  is,  (luxuri- 
antibus  in  omni  re,  /•  M,  G.)  ventosum  diffusissimumque  dicendi 
ffenus.RHODii  denique,  (inter  utrosque  interject!  situ  et  moribus, 
/.  M.  G.)  Atticis  paulo  uberiores,  at  multo  adstrictiores  Asia- 
Ticis  erant,  adeoque  pmdenter  orationis  habitum  efformanmt, 
inter  Am  cam  macilentiam  et  Asiatic  am  pinguedinem  medium. 
Vide  Quintn.  12, 10.  N.  Crag,  de  Jlep,  Lac,  3,  6,  5.  (De  JCtis  ita 
magnus  yir,  Bynckershocckius  Obvs,  8, 15.  *  Stilus  JCtorum  At- 
*  Ticus  periit  cum  libertate  Rom.  Successit  Rhodius,  quo  pleri^ 
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Laconicits  justo  brevier,  ac  veluti  abruptus  est,  in 
eoqae  consistit,  ^uod  plura  intelli^  quam  le^i 
jul^t*    Hinc,  nisi  inter  amicos,  vix  laudem  ali- 

'  que  JCd  utantar :  postea  Asiatic  us,  quo  utitnr  ConstantiQus 
*  M.'  Hoc  forte  optimam  exemplam,  quo  triplex  ilia  stili  diffe- 
rentia illustrari  potest.  Cetemm  ad  primam  classem  pertinent  P. 
et  Q.  Mucix,  pater  et  filius,  quorum  loca  ex  Digestis  coUeg^t  Fr. 
Balduinus  in  Jurisprudentia  Muciana,  Aliorum  hujus  statis  Cice- 
ronianse  circiter  rarissima  sunt  fragmenta.  Ex  altera  classe  sunt 
Papinianus,  Ulpianus,  Africanus  etc.  G.)  [CI.  Emesti  de  hac  di- 
visione  judicium  extat  in  ejus  InU,  Rhet,  s.  409..  quod  videatur. 

*  «  Demetr.  Phal.  dt  Eloq,  102.  p.  66.  Ka/  0/  Adxung  coXXa 
iv  &\knyo^ioug  sXsyov  Upo^Jvreg^hAcosEsmuUaaaegoricedict^ 
hant  metum  incusmri,  Eadem  rero  ratio,  quas  eos  allegoriis  oc- 
cultare  jnssit  sensa  animi,  etiam  breve  illud  atque  abruptum  di- 
cendi  genus  suasit.  Hinc  idem  Demetr.  Phal.  (8. 102.)  auctor  est, 
eos  aliquando  ad  rerbosam  Philippi  Macedonis  Epistolam  ita  re- 
scripsisse,  ^JOvbuiog  sv  Ko^hf^,  I>ionyni»CorinfAt.  Plura  hie  intel- 
ligenda  erant  Philippo,  quam  legebat.  Dicere  volebant  Lac  ones  , 
wm  €»»€quod  stjactaret,  Sparttsque  mkutreiur  PkUippiUfjyIgur  e  pel- 
vi  darL  Non  dUttuma  esse  soUrt  tgranmorum  imperia,  IHoi^suim 
quoquej  SicyUs  oUm  metuendmn,  nunc  Corinthi  viverSy  m  iania  rerum 
omniumpenuria,  ui  ludimaguiri  tmatere  fungahw,  Forsan  infatis esse^ 
mi  eadttmfortuna  PhiUppummonsat,  nisi  ceaUior  sii  adversus  bona  sua, 
et  opprimendtB  Grteca  consHia  M^idat.  Vidtrst  efgo^  ne  efus  viiam 
imitmreiury  a^s  exitum  perhorresceret.  Vide  quantum  idearum 
tria  ista  verba,  Aiw{)^iog  h  Ko^t¥0(f),  contineant !  Non  minus 
breves  sunt  Epistols  Laconics,  quas  collegit  Schol.  Dionis 
Chrys.  Orai,  64.  veluti,  Tol"  Us^ou  dov>^(tovTi :  'En'kSxavri  rai 
^Addvou:  Smffuv  I<pvyads{i6fi :  et  similes,  (Laconicarcjm  Epi- 
stolarum  Farrago  edita  est  a  Gilb.  Cognato  Noxerino  1554.  12.  et 
Colon.  1606.  12.  Thesaurum  Epistolarum  Laconicarum  ^o,  Btlchlerus 
a  Goldbach  dedit  Adeatur  etiam  Olearii  praefatio  ad  Philostr. 
Epist.  p.  379.  (et  Valdtenaerii  Digressio  II.  ad  Theocr.p.257.,  ubi 
Epistolas  Laconicas  a  Plutarcho  custoditas  exhibet.  N,)  Brc- 
vissima  forte  et  Aaxwv/7t«ranj  ilia  est  ad  Philippum  regem,  in 
qua,  ei  negantes,  quae  voluerat,  scripserunt  litteram  O  pro  06. 
Vide  Auson.  Kp,  26, 36,  et  Technop,  1.  c. 

Una/uit  tantum,  qua  re$p<mdere  Laeones, 

'    Littera^et  into  regipUuttere  negantes t  ^    r   mw  ^  \ 

item  Tactzes  9,  258.  et  Langbaen.  ad  Longm.  38.  n.  26.  /.  M,  G.) 

Unde  Strabo  1.  observat  inter  uflregiSoXA;  «r/  um^XoTi  esse  et 

lUam,  'EXarr^  b*  tx^n  yn^  rh  &y^v  i^KfroKfii  AoixuaiSig, 

t2 


3uam  mer«tur«*  Meigis  coitobendaadum  AwtcvM 
icendi  genus,  in  quo  multse  idefe  paucis  acutisque 
verbis  profenuitiur^  Talis  est  stuus  Thueydidis, 
Xenopnontis,  Aristophanis.  Ast,  quum  Lysias  et 
Isseus  exile  quoddam  atque  exsuceum  dicendi  ge- 


agrum  tidbere  minorem  JEpistola  Lacontca,  Sed  de  ^^yvh/yicf 
AaxuviKJi  pliira  scripsit  Jo.  Meursius  Misc,  Lac.  Z,  3.  (ubi  La- 
coNiSMUM  declarayit  fix  apoplithegmatis  Laconicis  Plutarchi. 
Est  etiam  Kappii  hE  hAComaMO  Visp.  Lips.  1736.  /.  M.  O.y* 
See  Toup  on  Fseudo-Longinus  p.  322.  Pornloii's  App*  ad  ToupU 
Emenddi  in  Sttid,  4,  455. 

*  "  HincLACONiCEnobnunquamcum  Attico  agU Cicero;  cum 
amicis  Plinius  et  Lipsius^  Sed  quum  Lacones  semper  habiti 
sint  af/fOvffoi,  nee  uUa  umquam  eloquentiae  laude  floruerint,  (y. 
Cic.  Brut4 13.  Aelian  V.  H,  12,  50.)  absurdum  eflset>  abrupto  iUo 
dicendi  generelaudem  consectari  velle.'^ 

t  "  Viftutes  ergo  Attic i  stili  snnt  Lbrwitas,  (non  simpliciter 
tameh ;  Hed  in  qaantnm  argumento  ea  convenit.  Vide  omnino 
Cic.  Brut,  82.,  ubi  dedita  opera  errorem  eorum  refutat,  qui  breri- 
late  censerent  stilum  Atticum,  quam  Lysias.  /.  M,  O,)  II. 
oiRiit9  iumoris  atque  adfectaiionis  fuga;  III.  acumen,  IV.  eUgtmiia, 
Hinc  praeclare  monet  Cic.  de  (^t.  Gen,  Or,  3.  non  sufficere,  ut  in 
verbis  nihil  sit  inquinatuni,  abjectum,  ineptnm,  durum,  ant  longe 
petitum  I  nee  satis  esse,  si  nilul  in  sententiis  absurdnniy  aut  alie- 
num,  aut  snbinsulsum  sit :  sed  ezigi  etiam  vires,  laoertos,  san- 
guinem,  i.  e.  acumen  et  elegantem  graritatem,  (aut  potius  digna 
rebus  verba  copiosa,  ubi  opus  est,  etc.  /.  M,  G,)  Sic  Attica  sunt 
iUa  Flin.  Ep,  1,3.  Tu  modo  enitere,  ut  tibi  ipse  sie  tanti,  quanti  vi- 
deberis  mliis,  si  tibi  fueris,  Brevia  enim  hsec  sunt,  recta,  acuta, 
elegantia.  Attica  etiam  ilia  Ep,  1,  9.  O  rectam  sinceramque  m- 
tarn !  O  duke  otium  honestumqw,  ac  pane  omni  negotio  pulchrius  ! 
O  Utus,  verum  secretumque  flO^ffiTov !  quam  muUa  invenitis  ?  quam 
muUa  didatis?  Proinde  tu  quoque  strepitum  istum,  inanemque  die- 
eursum,  et  multum  ineptos  labores,  ut  primum  fuerii  occasio,  reUnqme^ 
teque  studiis  vel  otio  trade,  Satius  est  enim,  ut  AttUme  noster  eridi' 
tissime  eimul  etfacetissime  dixit,  otlosum  esse,  quam  nihil  agere.  Sic 
pleraque  apud  Plin.  sunt  brevia^  ab  omni  tumore  aliena,  acuta, 
ac  nolita,  id  est  Arr/xoorara.  Tali  etiam  dicendi  genere  la 
JBptst.  ad  Att,  non  infeliciter  utitur  Cicero,  in  Historia  &dlu8tiu8, 
Thncjrdidis  imitator ;  nonnmu^nam  etiam  Seneca,  quamvis  is  ob 
nimiftm  sententiarom  frequentiam  pauUo  tumidior  videator." 
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nus  inVenerint,*  factum  est  ut  plures  eorum  imita- 
rentur  exilitatem,  et  sibi  ipans  Athenis  maps  vide-* 
rentur  Attici,  si  siccam  atque  abomm  ornatu 
alienam  dicendi  formam  sequerentur,  quos  graviter 
reprehendit  Cicero  Orat.  *T.  sq. 

"Attico  dicendi  generi  e  diametro  opponitur 
AsiATicuM,  quod  omnium  est  uberrimum.f     Pau- 

*  "  Sunt  qtudem  Lysias  ejusque  discipulus  Issus  renusti  acri- 
ptor^Sy  subtiks,  pnri,  sed  tenues  admodum  et  inomatiy  (sine  am- 
plificatione.  /.  M,  G,)  Unde  Quintil.  pneclarus  ingenionim  cen- 
sor, 10,  1«  Lytias  BubiiUs  atqve  elegans^  ei  quo  nihil,  si  oraiori  satis 
sii  docere,  perfectius ;  nihil  euim  in  eo  est  inane^  nihil  arcessitum,  puro 
tamm  fonti,  quant  nutgno  Jlumini  propior,  Duas  itaque  priores,  ut 
et  postremam  stili  Attici  virtutem  in  hisce  oratoribus  mirati  sunt 
veteres-:  ast  tertia  illis^lane  defuit.  Omnia  enim  simplicia  sant, 
ezilia,  sicca,  ut  yixquivis  ex  plebe  aliter  potueritloqui.  (Nempe 
sicscribebat  caussas  Lysias,  quasi  baberentur  ab  ipsis  iitigatori* 
bus,  quibus  nimirum  eas  ediscendas  daret.  /.  M.  G.)  Quum  ta* 
men  multi  maximam  stili  Attici  virtutem,  id  est  acumen,  non 
animadverterent,  factum  estutnonpaucis  magis  placerent  Lysias 
et  Isxus,  quam  ipse  Demosthenes,  aliique  scriptores  *  Arr/Xd^raro/. 
Atque  hi  demum  Atticum  dicendi  genus  in  siccitate  atque  exiiitate 
/  sermonis  qussiverunt." 

t  "  Initio  Athenis  tantum  Aorebant  eloquentias  studia.  Postea 
etiam  in  Asia  coli  cceperunt.  Cic.  Brut,  i3.  Ut  semsl «  Piraeo 
ehqusjUia  evectaest,  omnes  peragravit  insulas,  atque  ita  peregrinalu 
tota  Asia  est f  ut  se  externis  oblineret  moribus,  omnemqu^iUam  salu" 
britatein  ATTIC  £  dictioniSf  quasi  sauitatemy  perderet,  ac  Tb^ut  p€ene 
dedisceret,  Hinc  AsiATIci  oratores,  non  contemnendi  quidem,  nee 
celeritate  nee  copia,  sed  parum  pressi,  et  nimis  redundantes.  Add.  c 
95.  Postquam  vero  semel  redundant  ilia  orationis  ubertas  in 
deliciis  esse  cceperat :  ipsas  etiam  Athcnas  inquinayit  Pnde 
Petron.  Satyr,  2.  Nuper  ventosa  istkac  et  enormis  loquaciias 
Atheneti  ex  Asia  commiffravit,  animosque  iutenuth  ad  magna 
surgenies  vduii  pesiUenti  quodam  sidere  ajfiaoit,  simulque  cor^ 
rupUB  eloqueniuB  regtUa  sieiit,  ei  obtinuii,  Denique  et  Romanos 
oratores  Asiatic iE  copise  studuisse  novimus,  maxime  Ciceronem, 
qui  SKpe  vix  dicendi  finem  reperit.  Unde  nee  olim  defuerunt, 
quibus  iste  orator  inflaius  et  tumene,  nee  satis  pressusj  eupra 
modum  exsultans  et  superfluens^  et  parum  Amcus  vifUretur^ 
Auet,  de  Cause,  corn  Ehq.  18.  H»c  in  Ciceronem  adolescentem 
ex  allqua  parte  conyeniant.  Vide  ipsum  Orat  c,  30.  Postea 
enim,  apud  Molonem  Rhodium  pnedpne,hocemendayit.  Itaque 
AsiATici  stili  speeimina  forte  sunpeditarerit  Oraiio  pro  Eoeeto 
Amninof  alieB  non  temere.  /•  M,  V. 
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cas  enim  ideas  multis  verbis  exprimit  ita,  ut,  si  co- 
piamatque  ubertatem  tollas,vix  quidquam  admira- 
tione  dignum  relinqui  videatun* 

*  "  Ait  Cic.  pro  Mil.  4.  Est  k€BC  non  scrtpin,  sed  naia  lex, 
quam  non  didicimtu^  lucepimut,  legimtUj  verum  e  naiura  ip$a 
arripuimiMf  hausimus,  exprssshnus:  ad  quam  non  docff,  sedfa- 
ciij  non  inHituHj  sed  imbuU  nimiu,  ut  «t  riia  noitra  in  aiiquoM 
insidiat^  si  in  ot'm,  si  in  telay  ani  laironum  aui  inimieoruMy  t'ncl- 
disseiy  otnnis  konesta  ratio  esset  expedienda  saluiis.  Quantum 
hie  yerboriim !  Et  tamen  paucissimae  hae  ideae  tot  yerbomm 
phaleris  teguntiir :  Jutnaiurale permitiil  moderamen  inculpaiiB 
tuieliB.  AsiATico  ergo  stilo  haec  expressit  Cicero.  E  recentio- 
ribns  in  orationibus  suis  plane  Asiaticus  e6t  M.  A.  Muretus,  qui 
ipsum  nonnunqnam  Ciceronem  copia  videtur  snperare." 

'*  I  ventured  to  call  the  Doctor's  attention  to  my  observation 
in  the  Reminiscences^  in  which  I  Inferred  that  the  people  of  Rome 
were,  speaking  generally,  a  rude  and  uncultivated  race,  from  Ci- 
cero's having  found  such  a  laboured  period,  as  the  Est  enim  hoc 
non  scripta,  sed  nata  lex,  necessary,  to  convince  them  that  homi- 
cide in  self-defence  is  justifiable — 'You  are  mistaken,'  said  the 
Doctor.  *  If  Cicero  had  attempted  to  prove  the  position  gravely 
and  systematically,  there  would  have  been  ground  for  your  ob- 
servation. But  his  sentence  was  a  Delilah,  He  intended  by  it 
to  captivate  the  audience;  to  win  them  over  to  him,  and  his 
cause.  The  passage  from  admiring  an  orator,  to  thinking  well  of 
his  cause,  is  very  easy.  Such  artifices  are  common  in  Cicero ; 
I  can  shew  many  in  his  Orations,  By  the  tirade  in  question  he 
did  not  seek  to  prove ;  he  sought  to  charm.' "  Mr.  Butler's  Re- 
miniscenees  2,  2^7. 

"  (Vocet  aliquis,  si  ita  volet,  Asiatica.  Dummodo  Demo- 
sthenem  Attic  IE  eloquenti«  exemplar  ita  loquutum,  idem  agno- 
scat.  Ridiculus  fuisset  Cicero,  si  illam  philosophicam  enunci- 
ationem.  Jus  naturale  permitiit  moderamen  incutpatiB  tute!€B,  in 
conventnm  judicum  et  populi  attulisset.  Utrum  aUquid  abundet, ' 
indicandum  est  ex  conditione  audientium.  Si  ita  instituere  veils 
oratorem,  ut  ad  paucissimas  ideas  referat  oratlonem,  perierit  e 
rebus  eloquentia  et  humanitas ;  praelegatur  in  templis  Decedogus 
et  SpmbolumAposfolomm;  facessant  Chrgsostomi,  Sednimimm 
ad  hoc  valet  ilia  quondam  domina  rerum  eloquentia,  ut  ab  omni 
parte,  et  omnibus  quasi  ansis  suis,  res  offeratur  aud^toribns :  ut 
onmes  velut  aditus  ad  illorum  animos  tententur,ut  pugnetur  con- 
tra negligentiam,  et  quibusvis  machinis  ezcitetnr  et  conservetur 
attentio.  Non  qui  hoc  recte  facit,  eo  minus  Amcus  est,  si  co- 
piosus  est.  I^d  hoc  Am  cum  est,  sive  multis  verbis  dicas,  sive 
paucis,  nihil  dicere,  quod  sannnr  non  sit,  quod  non  ad  rem,  ad 
caussam,  ad  consilium  dicentis,  ad  persuadendnm,  faciat.  Potest 
permitti  auctori  nostro,  ut  AbiaticIjm  dicat  genns  dicendi  copio- 
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^^  Fressius  Asiatico,  ATTicoq[ae.}mttllo  plenius 
est  genus  dicendi  Rhodium,,  adeoque  mediocrita« 
tern  servat,  et  similitudinem  quamdam  inter  verba 
atque  ideas.*  Unde  et  maximam  meretur  lau- 
dem.f  Ceterum  non  melius  hos  eloquutionis  cha- 
racteres  distinguas,  quam  si  unam  eamdemque  pro* 
positionem  diversis  dicendi  formis  expressaxn,  tibi  ob 
oculos  poDas4 

sitsimum.  Modo  mcminerimus,  veteres  vitii  nomen  hoc  v-oluisse 
et  luxuriei,  a  quo  Ciceronem  post  reditum  a  peregrinatione^ 
postquam  honores  gercre  coepit,  liberant,  qui  judicare  de  oratione 
sine  invidia  possunt.  /.  Af.  O.") 

•  "  Talis  plerumque  est  stilus  Corn.  Nepotis,  C  Jul.  Caesaris, 
T.  Lirii,  (inprimls  vero,  M.  TuUii,  /.  M,  G.)  quorum  lectio  ideo 
maxime  commendaads  est  adolcscentibus.  Quam  justam  oratio- 
nis  habitum  conspicimus  in  illis  Corn.  Nep.  Attic.  13. :  — ^  I'sus 
est  famiUoy  »i  utilitate  jadicavdum  est,  optima;  si  forma,  vix 
mediocri.  Namque  in  ea  erant  pwri  HHeraiistimi,  anagnostie 
Cfptimi,  et  plurimi  Hbrarii,  ut  ne  pedissequus  quidem  qtUs^ 
quam  esset,  qui  non  utrumque  horam  pulchrefacere  posset.  IS)  ihil 
bic  abruptimi,  nihil  redundans,  nihil  quod  aut  addi  aut  demi,  salvo 
stUi  nitore  possit.  Et  talem  quidem  esse  oportet  stilum  Rhodi  um." 

t"Laudat  stilum  Rhodium  Cic.  Brut.  13.  Rhoxmi  oratores 
AsiATicis  saniores,  et  similior^  AmciSf  (i.  e.judicio  Tulliiper- 
fectissimis.  /.  JIf .  G.)  £t  sane,  quum  Lac  ones  justo  sint  bre- 
Tiores,  Asiatici  nimis  redundantes,  facile  adparet,  Atticum 
RHODiUMque  dicendi  genus  esse  ceteris  omnibus  loDge  antepo- 
nendum.  Origo  scbolae  rhetoricae,  que  Rhodi  diutissime  floruit, 
ab  iCschin^  est,  qui  ezsul  ibi  docmt,et  teste  Plutarcho  de  XOratt, 
<J5^oXj)v  exit  T^ooxarsTj^s,  rh  'Vodiaxhv  biba(ncu7»sTov  xXri^h, 
Reliquit  ibi  scholam,  qux  Rkodiaea  adpellata,  Adde  Quintil.  12, 
10.  Hinc  et  principes  Romani,  quos  dicendo  valuisse  novimus, 
Rhodum  ad  audicndos  rhetores,  imprimis  Apollonium  Molonem, 
confluebant,  veluti  C.  Julius  Ciesar,  (Sueton.  Jtd.  4.)  M.  T.  Ci- 
cero, (Plut.  ViL  862.  f.Aurel.  Victor.  rf«?  Vir,IUuMtr.4.)  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  (id.  ibid.  5.)  Cassius,  (Appian.  de  B.  C.  3.  cf.  Jo.  Meurs. 
deRhodo  1,2.)" 

t  **  Esto  propositio:  Studia  optimarum  artium  perpetuo  n»bis  pnsunt.  Haae 
Attics  ita  exprimit  PUiu  Ep.  J. 3.  Reliqua  rerum  tuarum  poit  te  uUum  at* 
que  ahum  domxnum  sortientur :  hoe  uunquam  tuum  deainet  esse,  si  semel  ceepe- 
rit.  Item  AsiATics  eloqaitnr  Cic  pro  Arch.  7.  Nam  cetera  res  ncgtie 
tewporum  suntf  neque  atatum  omnium,  neque  locorum :  iuee  studia  adoUscert" 
Ham  alunt^  senectutem  obleetant,  seeundas  res  omantj  adoersis  perfugiusa  ae 
golatium  prabent,   delectant  domt,  non  impediunt/ortSfpemoctant  noUisam, 
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^<  Si  qiuerefi,  quodnam  honim  dicendi  ^nerum 
maxime  probandum  sit,  jam  monere  me  memini,  nee 
LaconicuM)  nee  Asiaticum  multum  laudis  habere. 
Danda  tamen  opera,  ne  quid  invita  Minerva  tente- 
mos.  Aliaingenia  ad  Ciceronis  ubertatem,  alia  ad 
Plinii  pressiorem  stilum,  alia  ad  Corn.  Nepotis, 
aut  Caesaris  medium  characterem  natura  feruntur* 
Multum  vero  in  cultiore  Latinitate  profieiet,  qui* 
cunque  naturam  sequetur.  Deinde  in  adolescend- 
bus  magis  laudanda  orationis  redundantia,  quam 
in  viris,  quos  decet  sensim  amuutare  luxuriantem 
illam  verborum  silvam,  et  vei  ad  ATTicAMy  vel 
Rhodiam,  dicendi  formam  sensim  adspirare." 

Jo.  Gottl.  Heineccii  Ftmdamenta  Stili  CulHo- 
r%8.  Omnibus  J.  M.  Gesneri  Anxmadao. 
Emendd.  AdditL  et  Prmfaikme  Locupktatcu 
Accuravitj  dtgessity  suas  quoque  Obss.  hoc 
EdUumeauctasadjecitJo.N.Niclas.  Lipsiae 
1790.  12mo.p.  182  —  191. 
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<<  Ad  imitationem  accede  veterum,  quam  ita  plu- 
rimi  commendant,  ut  se  liberos  esse  natos,  prope- 

j>er«^rtfumtMr,  nuturanfwr.  Jam  si  ita  dicem:  Quum  reliquarum  rervm 
onmtum  non  admodum  «tf  diutuma  potsesno^  sola  optimarum  ttrthim  ttuOa 
omnium  temporum  ae  loeorum  etite  mdentur:  Rhodius  hie  stilus  easet  futn- 
ras.  (Ita  Laconics  dictum  erit:  Fvr  at  qui  mtmdato  in  suam  rem  utitur: 
Attic  B  vero,  Non  minus  fur  esttoui  manaatum  sibi  negotiumin  rem  suam 
veriit,  quam  qui  peeuniamj  quam  attiferre  jussus  fueraty  in  suos  loculos  re- 
eondit.  Rmodi  v s  aliquis  forte  erat  dictnms :  Qm  alienam  rem  invito  domino 
eontrtetamtf  eum/vrem  esse^totusjureconsultorum  chorus  adfirmat:  de  eo  vero 
quid  dteamuM,  qm  negotium  aiienum  su<b  permistum  Jidei  ita  traetat,  ut  ipse 
tndt  utilitatem  capiat j  damnum  vero  qui  mandaoit  ?  Hunc  talem  furum  eon- 
sortio  qms  exemerit?  Qnod  Asiatics  no  enunciatCic  pro  Rose.  Am.  38. 
Quid  reeiins  mandatum^  si  aut  ne^lecturus,  aut  ad  tuum  eommodum  conversu- 
rms  es  f  Cur  miki'ie  offers,  ae  mets  commodis,  oj^eio  simulato,  offtds  et  obstas  ? 
Recede  de  medio.*  per  alium  transigam.  Susetpis  omu  ojficii,  quod  te  putaa 
SHStinere  posse :  quod  mimme  videtur  grave  m,  qui  muntme  ipsi  leves  nmt. 
Ergo  ideireo  turpis  luee  culba  est^quod  duas  res  sanetissimas  oio/«/,  amieitiam 
et  fiAem  ;  nam  ne^we  fMuAat  qutsquam /ere,  nisi  amieo,  neaue  credit,  nisi  et, 
quem  JUMem  putat.  Perditissimi  est  tgitur  hominis,  simul  et  amieitiam  dis- 
solvere,  etfallere  tum^  qui  leesus  non  esset,  nisi  eredidistet,  J,  M.  (?.**) 
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modum  obliviscantur.  Ut  varia  bominum  sunt  in- 
genia,  ita  hie  Ciceronem,  alius  Livium,  tertius 
Senecam,  quern  imitetur  et  exprimat,  sibi  propo- 
nit»  nee  ab  ejus  numero  et  compositione  latum  un- 
guem  recedere,  fas  dueit.  Hac  demum  ratione 
no6  consequi  floreni  dictionis  existimant,  si  veteres 
non  legamus,  non  laudemus,  sed  prorsus,  invita 
licet  et  repugnante  natura,  referre  studeamus. 
Nescio  qui  fiat,  quod  maxima  pars  bominum  ita 
fiM^sit,  ut  in  litteris  servire  malit,  quam  libertatem 
amplecti.  Certe  plurimos  in  aliorum  verba  et  voces 
jurare,  paucos  ingenio  et  diligentia  ad  gloriam  sibi 
viam  munire  videas.  Dudum  est,  quod  de  isto 
imitandi  pruritu  veteres  conquesti  sunt;  Ho  ra- 
th enim  quis  i^norat  illud,  O  imitatores  servum 
pecus!  Verum  longe  magis  aut  conquesti  essent, 
aut  sane  risissent,  si  avorum  nostrorum  setate  vi- 
xissent.  Extulit  in  Italia  cum  ipsis  fere  litteris  ca- 
put factio  quaedam,  Ciceroniana  dicta,  Bembo, 
Sadoleto,  Longolio  ducibus,  quae  fortunas  Latii 
in  eo  positas  existimabat,  ut  nihil  sine  Cicerone 
diceretur.  Hinc  longiores  illse  verborum  compre- 
hensiones ;  hinc  sententiarum  frequentia ;  bine  vo- 
cum  TuUiana  plane  conglutinatio ;  hinc  denique, 
qui  profecto  non  poterat  abesse,  lan^or  orationis, 
quem  in  Bembi  aliorumque  libris  ^ui  non  videt,  is 
sensu  caret.  Aderant  viri  praestantissimi,  qui  omni- 
bus opibus  banc  serviendi  libidinem  impugnabant, 
Erasmus  inprimis,  suavissimo  libello,  quem  Ctce" 
roniarum  inscripsit,  Guil.  Bud-eus  fComment.  Gr, 
L.  p.  1290.  s.)  H.  Stephanus  (in  Pseudo-dcerane^J 
Fr.  Taubmannus  (Diss,  de  L.  L.  38.)  pluresque 
alii,  quos  nunc  enumerare  baud  opus  est.  Qui  licet 
hac  diligentia  id  efiBcerent,  ut  Ciceronianus  iste 
morbus  pauUulum  remitteret,  baud  tamen,  quo  .mi- 
nus alii  mox  nascerentur,  pauUo  illis  insipientiores, 
impedire  poterant.     Planum  erat  Phjl.  Melan- 
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cHTONis  dicendi  genus  et  natural!  quadamsimplici- 
tate  cunctis  sese  probabat.  Nova  itaque  secta, 
Philippica  scilicet,  in  Germania  efflorescebat,  quse, 
utapertamillam  PniLiPPidictionem  consequeretur, 
enitebatur,  (Taubm.  /.  c.  34.)  Mira  profecto  res  ! 
virum  optimum,  qui  minquam  eo  progressus  est  ar- 
rogantise,  ut  se  unum  dicendi  magistrum  constitueret, 
invitum  post  fata  scriptoribus  in  exemplam  proponi. 
Verum  ita  ratio  naturae  plurimorum  comparata  est, 
ut  quas  in  magnis  hominibus  enitere  vident,  artis 
et  ingenii  dotes,  nulla  sui  ratione  habita,  adquirere 
studeant,  quo  partem  glorise  ab  illis  coUecta^  in  se 
quoquederivent  Majores  LiPSiANAdictiotumultus 
deinceps  movit.  Is  enim  quum  pressum,  vividum, 
et  a  veterum  rationibus  paullo  remotius  dicendi  ge- 
nus, sive  quod  novitatis  et  laudis  esset  avidus,  sive 
quod  natura  hominem  eo  impelleret,  afiectaret, 
multos  sectatores  in  hoc  genere  habuit.  Qui  vete- 
rum illam  eopiam  et  ubertatem  sibi  conciliare  non  po- 
terant,nec  tamenultimiLatine  loquentiumvideri  vo- 
lebant,  viam  sibi  natam  esse  summopere  gaudebant, 
qua  facilius  ad  eloquentise  laudem  pervenire  pos- 
sent.  Hiric  cerebrum  sibi  pene  nonnullos  perdiaisse 
constat,  et  in  his  Bertilium  Canutum,  ut  Lipsianae 
istius  brevitatis  compotes  fierent.  Adeo  verum 
est,  quod  vulgo  didtur,  easdem  saepenumero  fabu- 
las  mutatis  tantum  personis  agi.  Tullii  enim  jam 
aetate  idem,  quod  tum,  contigit ;  qua  quidem  factio 
Atticorum,  quae  vocabatur,  quum  copiosam  illam 
CicERONis  et  aliorum  eloquentiam  ingenio  non 
posset  consequi,  exilitatem  quamdam  sermonis  ad- 
sciscebat,  quam  Atticam  dicebant,  eosque,  qui 
dictionis  ubertate  gaudebant,  Asianos  esse  et  tu- 
midos,  criminabatur.  (Vide  Cic,  in  Bruto  83.  p. 
182.  Quintil.  12,  10.  p.  746.)  Sed  quid  est,  quod 
.  in  imitatorum  iactionibus  enumerandis  commoror  ? 
Longe  plures  certe  commemorare  possem  ac  ad 
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nostra  etiam  tempora  propius  descendere,  quibus  sibi 
ipsi  muld  nocent,  dum  aliorum  oradoni  nimis  jGEivent 
Cidus  enim  terrarum  orbem  mortale  ^enus,  quam 
homines  imitatorum  secta  deficiet  Veram  satius 
erit,  quid  de  hacce  ratione  habendum  sit,  paucis  ex- 
pdnere."  Jo.  L.  Mosheim,  Pr^Bf.  ad  Uberti  FoliekB 
de  L.  L.  Um  et  Prcestantia  Libros  III.  Hamb. 
723.  12mo.  p.  24. 
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Extract  frcm  Sir  PMHp  Francifs  Letter  MisHve  ^ 
Lord  Holland,  Lond.  I8I6.  8vo.  p.  62. 

<<  In  reading  the  Report  of  the  select  Committee, 
(of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Elgin-marbles,) 
one  of  their  first  propositions,  including  an  historical 
assertion,  seems  to  me  a  paradox,  the  truth  of  which 
however  I  am  not  bound  or  disposed  to  deny,  vise* 

<  that  the  date  of  these  works  must  be  referred  to 

<  the  original  building  of  the  Parthenan,  and  to  the 
*.  designs  of  Phidias,  the  dawn  of  every  thing, 
*  which  adorned  and  ennobled  Greece*'  From 
this  position,  compared  with  what  we  know  of 
the  architecture  and  statuary  of  Athens,  it  fol- 
lows that  the^r^^  productions  of  those  arts  were  at 
once  perfect,  without  previous  defect  or  gradual  im- 
provement. The  dawning  light  is  in  the  meridian. 
Birth  and  maturity  have  but  one  date.  This  disco- 
very is  new  in  the  natural  history  of  man.  In  all 
other  attainments  of  human  skill,  the  arrival  at  per- 
fection is  by  progression.  Were  there  no  temples 
or  statues  in  Athens  or  in  Greece,  before  Phidias? 
By  whom,  and  when  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
built  at  Olympia;  or  the  temple  of  Theseus  at 
Athens?*     On  questions  of  date  it  is  in  vain  to 

*  *'  After  a  long  search,  I  cannot  discover  with  certainty,  by 
whom,  or  when  the  temple  of  Theseus  was  built.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  erected  by  Ctnum,  or  in 
his  time,  or  about  forty  years  before  Pericles.  1  leave  it  to  .the 
learned  to  consider,  whether  that  date  of  such  a  temple,  with  such 
a  statuary,  can  be  consistent  with  the  assertion  of  the  Commit- 
tee." 
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look  for  accuracy  in  the  Grreek  historians,  nor  is  it 
always  safe  to  rely  on  their  veracity.  On  this  point  I 
speak  with  more  moderation  than  I  think.  A  peremp« 
tory  language  in  matters  of  opinion,  is  aiwsm  offen* 
sive  and  never  in  its  place,  but  when  it  is  called  upon 
to  command.  In  me,  who  court  instruction,  because 
I  want  it,  a  tone  of  authority  would  be  worse  than 
unbecoming.  Grtsctamendiabr  was  proverbial  among 
the  Romans.  Plutarch  and  others  speak  of  the 
Hecatompedon  and  the  ParAen/(m,  as  of  one  and 
the  same  building.  Now  it  i^pears  to  me  that  ei* 
ther  this  must  be  a  mistake,  or  the  text  is  not  cop* 
rect,  or  it  is  a  mere  epithet  carelessly  used.  The 
Hecatompedon  was  a  square  temple  of  a  hundred 
feet,  and  if  it  were  fifty  feet  high,  would  make  half 
a  cube.  Mr.  Wilkins  says  that  the  area  embraced 
by  t^e  uppermost  step  of  the  Parthenon^  is  U^e 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  in 
length  and  one  hundred  and  one  in  breadth.  The 
former  then  must  have  been  a  moderate  build* 
ing  compared  to  the  latter.  But  Herodotus  affirms 
that  Xerxes  burnt  the  citadel,  and  with  it  the  tem«- 
ple  of  the  Goddess,  of  which  last  he  repented;  and 
that  the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole  city  was 
completed  by^Mardonius.  Yet  Mr.  Stuart  says: 
^  The  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  was  cal- 
<  led  the  Parthenon  and  HecaJtxmpedon!  To  me  it 
is  plain,  that  they  were  different  temples,  on  the 
same  site,  with  very  different  dimensions.  The 
former  was  built  about  fifty  years  after  the  Hecor- 
tompedon  was  destroyed.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I 
shall  leave  it  to  the  learned  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  Plutarch's  words,  and  proceed  to  other  questions 
in  my  mind  of  much  greater  interest  and  curiosity, 
concerning  the  two  celebrated  statues  of  Minerva 
and  Jupiter,  oindoubtedly  the  works  of  Phidias,  and 
placed  oy  him  in  their  respective  temples  at  Athens 

u2 
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laid  OkympirBj*  Here  again  w«  haw  -a  singnlav 
proof  of  tke inaccuracy  and  carelessness  of  Gredas 
nistorsaiis.  .  Pausanias-and  allof  them  say  thai  these 
two  statues,  one  of  which  was  fifty*^oux  feet  high^ 
sitting,  the  other  thirty-nine  feet,  standings  were 
positively  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  Of  the  latter 
iVuisaziias  says :  Avrh  B^  eic  t6  €\i<f>avT09  to  a*^dKfia 
nal  ypuaou  nreirol/rfrac^  (p.  41.)  Some  of  these  care- 
less  writers,  quoted  by  Meursius,  describe  the  MU 
nerti^a  as  made  all  oipure  ^oid ;  others,  as  all  of  irory 
without  a  qualification,  abatement,  or  expkmatioti 
of  any  kind.  Even  Pliny,  on  this  point,  is  full  as 
inaccurate  and  obscure,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the 
two  statues,  or  never  considered  or  inquired  what 
they  were  made  of.  He  says  {Hber  34,  cap*  8,) 
\  Phidias,  prater  Jovem  Olympium,  quern  nemo 
f  seinulatur,  fecit  et  ex  ebore  <Bque  Minervam  Athe* 
^nis,  quseestin  Parthenoneadstans;'  which  words, 
a£(  long  as  words  express  meaning,  affirm  that  both 
the  statues  were  made  of  ivory.  Now  my  oonvio- 
tiori  is,  that  every  one  of  these  writers,  in  the  lite- 
ral and  indisputable  sense  of  their  own  language, 
asserts  a  gross,  ridiculous  falsehood.  Such  enormous 
statues  neither  were,  nor  could  be  made  of  gold  or 
ivory,  in  their  solidity,  as  they  might  have  been  of 
•marble.  A  quantity  of  gold  or  ivory,  or  both,  suffici^it 
£or  the  purpose,  could  not  have  been  found  in  all 
Greece,  much  less  in  Attica;  and,  even  if  it  had 
existed,  Phidias  and  Pericles,  and  indeed  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Athens  and  Elis  must  have  been  frantic  to 
kvish  and  waste  such  precious  materials  on  the  in- 

*  "  Pausanias  says  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  OlympU  jras 
built,  but  not  when,  by  a  native  architect  called  libo;  that  it  vf&s 
sixty  eight  feet  high,  F)inety-five  feet  wide,  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long.  He  says  that  the  God,  sitting  on  a  throne,  was 
m6de  of  gold  and  ivory.  L.  5.  p.  304*5-6.  The  tempie  muBt 
have  been  built  long  before  the  Peloponneaian  war !"     .  ^    . 
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side  of  such  statues.  The  fact  is,  they  w^re  Ml^fw; 
and  eoviered  in  same  parts  mth  iamintB^  or  thin  ptates 
applied  of  i^ory,  in  o^Aer«  of  gold,  wbicii  on  occasion 
might'be  and  actually  were  taken  off.  AH  the  gold, 
furnished  by  Perides  to  Phidias  for  the  statue  of 
Mioerra,  amounted  only  to  forty-four  talents 'of 
pure  ^Id,  equal  to  about  £8,525.  in  our  «tandaid. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  the  Attic  talent  is  by  no 
means  ascertained  by  comparison  with  any  modem 
coin,  much  less  is  it  a  clear  case  among  the  learned. 
This  quantity  might  be  sufficient  to  cover  as  much 
of  the  statue,  as  was  not  plated  with  ivory,  but 
would  go  a  very  little  way  to  fill  it  The  outside, 
so  formed,  was  supported  by  an  internal  construe* 
tion  or  machinery  of  brass  and  cedar*<wood.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  this  question,  the  first 
person,  who  discovered  the  fallacy  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  Greek  writers,  and  swallowed  without  hesi- 
tation or  inquiry  by^the  moderns,  was  M  de  PcmWy 
a  merciless  inquisitor  into  literary  frauds,  and  a  fa«- 
tal  foe  to  learned  impostors.  The  following  extract 
from  hia .  Becherches  Phihsophigues  sur  les  Grecs 
^Vol.  ii.  p.  112,)  printed  at  jBerlin  in  1788,  ought 
to  excite  the  reader's  curiosity.  After  proving  to 
demonstration  that  the  ivory  and  gold  in  question 
consisted  of  plates  laid  on,  or  appliquis^  par  piices 
rapportSes^  &c.  he  says :  — 
.   "  '  Pour  communiquer  a  toutes  ces  pieces  rap- 

<  portees  le  degre  de  consistance,  dont  elles  avoient 
^  besoin,  il  faut  que  la  Minerve  de  Phidias  ait  ^te* 
« int^rieurement  soutenue  par  un  corps  prodigieux 
«  de  fer  ou  d'airain,  revetu  dans  sa  principale  Ion* 

<  gueur  de  lames  de  bois  de  cMre,  qui  formoient 

<  Tame  de  ce  colosse,  dont  toute  la  capacity  i^toit 

*  vuide;  et  Ltwian  avoue  que  ces  ouvrages  d'ostea** 

*  tation,  si  riches  en  apparence,  et  oii  Ton  ne  voyoit 

<  briller  que  I'or  et  Txvoire,  etoient  int^rieurement 
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*  ganiis  de  toiles  d'araign^es,  et  aervokmi  d^asyie 
^  aux  insectes  et  aux  airimaux  immondes,  qui  m^ 

<  ^entoient  les  temples  et  les  autels  de  la  Qrice.* 

Lueiaii's  words,  to  which  M.  Pamo  refetSjBret 

*  The  richest  of  these  statues  were  covered  with 

*  irorfj  and  here  and  there,  {oKlyov  SaoVy)  glittered 

<  with  gold.     Withinside  they  were  supported  hy 
^  frames  of  wood,  {wro^vXoi^)  in  which  whole  troops 

<  of  mice  took  shelter,  and  formed  their  common 

*  wealth.'     {ayikiu  fiv&v.)  * 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  it  is  net  stated  by 
Pausanias  or  Pliny  that  the  statue  of  Victory,  of 
four  cubits  high,  (therefore  not  a  Victorujia^}  stood^ 
or  was  placed  standing,  on  the  extended  rignt-hand 
of  Minerva,  which  must  include  the  arm,  or  there 
would  be  no  extension.  But  Epictetnsf  does  say 
so  distinctly.  Now,  if  the  Victory  were  solid  w 
any  metal,  it  must  weiffh  down  the  arm,  or  bredcit, 
unless  the  inside  of  the  limb  were  of  brass,  and' 
that  too  attached  to  a  metallic  frame  supporting  die 
statue* 

Supposing  this  state  of  the  case,  as  far  as  rekte^ 
to  the  outward  appearance  and  internal  machinery 
of  the  statues,  to  be  indisputable,  a  question  remakis^ 
which  he,  who  can  answer  it  in  plain  inteliigiUs> 
language,  and  not  in  terms  of  art,  must  haVe  mueh- 
more  skiU  and  sagacity  than  I  can  pretend  to.  My 
own  superannuated  thoughts  have  been  wasted  on 
it  in  vain.  The  figures  of  the  God  and  Goddess 
must  have  been  composed  aiid  formed  on  a  eiMretfed 
frame  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  that  frame  Mswfp- 
ported  throughout  by  internal  bars  of  brads  or 
wood.  I  ask  what  was  the  composition  of  that 
frame,  aad  of  the  figures  or  shapes,  which  were«np- 
ported  by  it;  and  how,  or  by  what  medium  orieon* 

*  la  tlie  /ay<««r  Trmgce^mM^  t  L.  U^ieair;  8. 


taiet  Atj  were  supportad  b^  the  iosidernuiicbi^ry • 
ToitnA  It  9ppe«jr8  tLat  the  foirm^  at  JLeasty  of.  the  star* 
to^.mo^thave  heen  fioished^  before  the  lamind^  of 
goU  exid  ivory  could  be  appUed  to  those  form%  by 
limy  .of  ornament  or  dress.  Here  I  shall  conclude 
this  part  of  my  meditations,  with  one  note  of  admi-  • 
raticoi  mmre  to  the  statues*  Is  it  possible,  or  is  it 
conceivable,  that  Pausanias,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny, 
should  not  have  known  the  internal  construction  of 
these  colossal  statues,  or  that  they  should  have  be- 
lieved or  imafipbied  that  they  were  literally  made  of 
solid  ffold  and  ivory !  On  the  subject  of  tnese  won- 
derful works  of  art,  there  remains  still  one  ocmsider- 
ation,  worthy  of  your  taste  and  genius,  and  then 
you  shall  be  at  liberty,  porid  mittendm  ebumd. 

The  enormous  disproportion  of  the  size  of  these 
stetues  to  the  temples,  which  held  them,  must  have 
been  obvious  to  every  eye.  Nay,  I  should  think, 
it  must  have  been  the  Jir^  impression  made  upon 
the  spectator,  the  moment  he  entered  the  temple. 
Yet,  if  my  utmost  researches  have  not  failed  or 
milled  me,  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  ancient  writer 
has  tdken  notice,  or,  if  at  all,  very  slightly,  of  this 
manifest  and  strikiag  disproportion,  except  Strabo, 
awieh  less  to  account  for  it  The  geographer  says 
imlv  that  ^  The  greatest  of  all  was  the  ivory  statue 
<  of  Jupiter,  {ikeScanivop  ^oapov^)  madebyPAu&M, 
^  of  sueh  a  magnitude  that,  although  the  temple  was 
^  of  the  greatest  size,  the  artist  seemed  to  have  missed 
f  .the  SHurk,  cr/aiiedj  of  symmetry  f between  thesiatue 
^ Hnuf  4b€  tempkj  He  made  the  statue  sitting,  yet 
^  almost  touching  the  roof  with  the  summit  of  its 
Sbeadt  giving  an  impression  on  the  eye,  tiiat  if  the 
^  jGrod  were*  to  rise  and  stand  upright,  he  must  un* 
^  iroof  the  temple.'  In  this  place  it  is  natural  to  ask 
a  question,  which,  as  far  as  my  Uttle  learning 
reaches,  bas  never  been  answered.  Why,  of  idl  the 
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single  statues  of  the  heathen  celestial  Gods,  the  Jn- 
piter  alone  is  represented  sUtinff  f  Because  he  was 
their  supreme  divinity.  The  others,  even  the  Mi- 
nerva, or  Goddess  or  Wisdom,  were  his  ministers 
or  agents,  and,  as  his  inferiors,  stood  in  his  presence, 
whenever  they  Were  personified.  He  alone  is  not 
in  action.  His  power  is  in  repose,  serene  and  ma- 
jestic, and  executeb  his  pleasure,  not  by  motion  or 
command,  but  by  pure  volition. 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  Phidias  was  not  aware  of 
a  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  symmetry  be- 
tween his  own  work  and  the  case,  which  contained 
it?  or  that,  seeing  the  fact,  he  should  not  have  in- 
tended it?  Or  that,  with  that  intention,  he  should 
have  had  no  rationalpurpose  to  be  answered  by  it? 
ril  not  believe  it.  The  dimensions  of  so  great  an 
artist  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  visual 
faculty  of  vulgar  eyes.  The  altitude  of  such  a  being 
must  be  taken  with  a  quadrant.  First,  undoubtedly 
he  meant  to  magnify  his  statue  at  the  expence  of 
the  temple ;  and,  so  meaning,  the  disproportion  he 
resorted  to,  coiild  not  fail  of  its  eif^ct.  So  fisu*  a  com- 
mon caviller  might  accuse  him  of  vanity.  A  critic 
of  a  higher  order  might  content  himself  with  sub- 
scribing to  the  accurate  and  enlightened  conclusion 
of  Quintilian^  who  illustrates  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
by  its  moral  impression :  *  Cujus  pulchntudo  adje- 
*  cisse  aliquid  etiam  receptee  religioni  videtur ;  adeo 
jnajestas  operis  deum  sequavit.' 

Was  that  all  ?     Had  he  no  theory^  of  a  more  ele-  * 
vated  ascent,  in  coniemplation?     Yes;  I  swear  by 
the  Genius  of  Phidias  himself,  he  had  another  pur- 
pose worthy  of  him,  which  he  has  left  if  to  the  sta- 
tue to  denounce.     The  Defi^y  I  represent,  FiLLs 

HIS  OWN  TEMPLE,  AND  LEAVES   NO  ROOM  FOR  ANY 
OTHER  iSOD."  v^ 


J' 


JU.     .V/     ■■      !-?■_/ 
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^Extracts  from  Mr.  GreerCs  Diary  of  a  Lofoer  of, 
Literature^  respecting  Burke. 

"  Oct.  6. 1796.  Pursued  BosweWsL^eofJoh^^ofu 
The  distinguishing  excellence  of  Johnson's  mannerp 
both  in  speaking  and  writing,  consists  in  the  apt  and 
lively  illustrations  by  example,  with  which,  in  his 
vigorous  sallies,  he  enforces  his  just  and  acute,  re- 
marks on  human  life  and  manners,  in  all  their  modes 
and  representations ;  the  character  and  charm  of  hi8 
stj/le^  in  a  happy  choice  of  dignified  and  ^appropriate 
expressions,  and  that  masterly  involution  of  ptu'ase, 
by  which  he  contrives  to  bolt  the  prominent  idea 
strongly  on  the  mind.  Burke's  felicity  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere :  it  lies  in  the  diversified  allusions  to 
all  arts  and  to  all  sciences,  by  which,  as  he  pours 
along  his  redundant  tide  of  eloquence  and  reason* 
he  reflects  a  light  and  interest  on  every  topic,  which 
he  treats;  in  a  promptitude  to  catch  the  language 
and  transfuse  the  feelings  of  passion ;  and  in  the 
unrestrained  and  ready  use  of  a  style,  the  most  flexi- 
ble,  and  the  most  accommodating  to  all  topics, 

*  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  that  per- 
haps any  writer,  in  any  language,  ever  attained. — 

*  Ipsae  res  verba  rapiuat.'  As  opposed  to  each  other, 
condensation  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  former,  and  exT 
pansion  of  the  latter.*' 

^''  It  would  be    difl&cult  to  find  in  the  English 
language,  of  equal  variety  and  length,  four  such 
coDjijpositions,  as  Burke's  Sjmchto  the  Electors,  4^ 
u3       •  ' 
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Bristol;  Johnson's  Prtface  to  Skakgpeeini  tWtf 
Dedication  to  Hwrd;  and  Lowth's  Later  to  War^ 
burton."    P.  12. 

<<  The  topics  pressed  by  the  Tarquins  on  Poneiui 
(Lib.  2.  e.  9)  to  induce  him  to  assist  them  in  recov-ir 
firing  their  sovere^itv,  might  neatly  be  applied  to 
Mr.  Burke.  <  IV^enant-^ne  orientem  morem 
pellendi  reges,  inultum  sineret  Satis  libertatem 
ipsam  habere  dulcedinis.  Nisi  quanta  vi  civitates 
earn  expetant,  tanta  regna  reges  defendant,  aequari 
stuhma  infimis ;  nihil  excelsum,  nihil  quod  supra 
cetera  einineat,  in  civitatibus  fore.  Adesse  finem 
regnis— rei  inter  deos  hominesque  pulcherrima.**' 
P.  14. 

«  Nov.  12,  1796.    Read  Burke's  Letters  on  a 
Megicide  Peace,    I  am  so  satisfied  that  Burke  enters 
into  the  true  genius  and  character  of  the  principles, 
which  have  operated  in  the  French  Revolution,  that 
I  listen  with  reverence  to  whatever  he  advances  on 
the  subject.     He  has  here  pursued  his  original  sen-; 
'  timents  on  these  principles,  with  no  abatement  of 
his   original  vigour.     In  his  cordial  detestation  of 
them,  I  heartily  conspire ;  but  by  what  measures 
does  he  propose  to  rescue  us  from  their  contagion  ? 
Were  it  possible  to  restore  France  and  Europe  to 
the  slate  they  were  in  before  the  Revolution,  or  ra-» 
ther  to  the  semblance  of  that  state,  *^  (a  thing  pro- 
bably impracticable,  were  it  ever  so  earnestly  sought? 
and  which  the  corruption  of  courts  will  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  would  for  >any  length  of  time  be  sin<^ 
cerely,  nonestly,  and  steadily  pursued,) -^still  the 
mind  could  never  be  restored;   pernicious  habits 
could  not  be  effaced ;  prejudices,  however  useful, 
could  not  be  revived;  nor  could  the  sacred  cause 
of  real  liberty  be  purified  from  the  stains  and  disgrace 
of  prostitution.     We  are  in  the  midst  of  horrible 
ana  antagonist  disorders;  nor  till  they  reach  some' 


toTSioky  QE  how  w«  ought  to  act.  Hk  strictutos 
on  the  war,  which  certaimy  never  originated  in  tbe 
■^riemiiie  reoomafteaded,  and  which,  prosecuted  as  it 
is)^  can  only  tend  to  accelerate  the  evils,  which  he 
laboured  to  avert  by  it,  or  sink  us  still  deeper  in  the 
bog  of  corruption,  are  animated  with  a  just  and 
lively  indignation*  He  certainly  places  us,  by 
these  LeHerrSj  in  a  shocking  dilemma:  but  I  wisn 
to  beKeve  that  his  rampantlmagination  has  magm- 
fied  the  peril ;  and,  at  worst,  have  considerable  re^ 
liance  on  that  nims  towards  a  healthy  state,  which 
in  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  natural,  is  often  our 
safest  and  surest  ground  of  hope,  under  the  visita-^ 
tioa  of  disorder*  —  The  passage,  in  which  he  brings 
the  situation  of  the  emi^*ants  home  to  our  feeUi^, 
and  recalls  us  to  a  sense  of  our  danger  by  their  ex* 
ample,  is  sketched  with  masterly  judgment^  and 
coloured  with  a  glowing  pencil."  r.  15.  <^  May  2Bf 
I'lQT*  Finished,  by  a  continued  perusal,  Burke's 
Two  Letters  m  a  Regicide  Peace.  They  contaia 
as  much  plenitude  of  thought,  fertility  of  fimcy, 
and  vigour  of  argumentation,  as  any  of  Ids  younger 
productions ;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  symptoms  of 
that  decay  of  mind,  which  he  so  often  asserts.  How 
inestimable  would  be  the  remnant  of  such  unrival- 
led powers  ! "  P.  34.  «  Nov.  22, 1797.  Read,  by 
a  rapid  perusal,  Burke's  Third  LMtr  om  a  Regieiae 
Peacem  I  am  overpowered  with  this  stupendous 
^ort  of  Burke's  mind;  whose  genius  never  flamed 
so  fiercely  as  in  this  expiring  conflagration.  He 
seons  to  gambol,  at  his  ease,  in  a  multitudinous 
ocean  of  matter,  obedient  to  hb  will;  and  to  sport 
widi  a  pressure,  under  which  Atlantean  shoulders 
would  nave  ^oaned.  The  passage,  in  which  he 
exposes  the  omj^oUcy  of  Liord  Malmesbury's  first 
humiliating  ikiission,  has  irresistible  force;  and  thatt> 
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in  which  be'aitays  wlmt  h«  fifaould  have  supposed^ 
would  have  been  the  Minister's  conditet,  on  dm 
scornful  repulse  of  Britannia's  bumble  suit)  is  most 
aiwfuUy  and  transcendently  sublimie.  Really,  com** 
pared  with  this  astonishing  effusion,  all  the  most 
celebrated  specimens  of  antient  or  modem  elo- 
quence, appear  like  child's  play;  —  The  hiatus  in 
that  part,  in  which  he  has  drawn.a  cheering ipictore 
of  our  resources,  is  well  supplied  by  the  EditCMS : 
—^  1  confess  I  cannot  exactly  trace  it.  It  was  a 
very  delicate  task."  P.  52.  «  Dec.  26,  lt98.  Looked 
again  over  Burke's  First  Letter  on  a  Uegidde 
Peaee:  —  a  wonderful  composition!  He  admits 
the  perilous  nature  of  our  situation,  but  deprecates 
all  overtures  to  peace ;  laments  that  the  true  stal» 
of  the  contest,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  has  never 
been  fairly  exposed  to  us  by  its  conductors ;  exhi- 
bits it  himself,  with  matchless  force ;  and  animates 
lis  to  persist  in  it,  by  the  most  powerful  appeals  to 
our  reason  and  our  passions.  Eager,  unremitted 
earnestness,  breathes  its  persuasive  spirit  throtogb 
the  whble  effusion."  P.  119.  ^' Jan.  20,  Vim.  The 
critique  oh  Burke's  Regicide  Peace,  in  the.  last 
MorOkly  BevieWi  is  ablv  UTitten:  the  passage^ 
whidi  warms,  in  defendmg  our  national  horror  at 
despotiBm,  is  uncommonly  animated ;  —  it  breathes 
the  eloquence  of  passion.'''  P.  23. 

«  Dec.  24,  1796.  Finished  the  first  three  Books 
of  BobertsofCs  America^  collating  it  as  I  went  along, 
with  Burke's^  JSt^ropeofi  Settlements  ; '  a  work,  whidi 
has  never  been  estimated  by  the  public:  as  it  ought 
to:be«  Burke's  is  the  hasty,  but  free  and  spirited 
sdsetph  of  a  master-artist;  Robertson's  the  elaborate 
oomposition  of  a  very  eminent  proficient :  the  one 
writer^'  we  pierceive,  by  a  thousand  oareless  stAiins, 
is  capable  of  more ;  tlie  otlier  haisi  done  the  best  be 
C^;"R20v  .  :      .  ^;      . 
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<'  Aug.  %  1797.  'Bea4  ^rke's  MmoruU  oh  a 
pm^eded  Secession  qf  Opposititm  during  the  Ame* 
nkan  War — a  iDost  mastarly  eonsposition;  not 
Inreadiing  the  fieroe  passions  and  party-violence 
of  the  day,  but  temperate*  guarded,  firm;  of  mea* 
sured  strength ;  and  adapted  by  the  largeness  of  its 
views,  to  the  reason  of  unborn  generations.  It  is 
brought  forward  in  th^  Monthly  Magazine;  but 
they  do  not  mean,  I  should  hope,  to  charge  AU 
against  him  as  a  proof  of  inconsistency."  P.  38. 

«  Sept.  9,  1797.  Read  the  first  two  <rf  Burke^s 
Memorials  on  French  Affairs.  The  latter,  strongly 
marks  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  Frencn 
Revolution;  illustrates  its  influence  in  producing 
new  and  most  important  interests  in  the  sunrotin£ 
ing  states,  by  the  analogous  cases  of  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  factions  in  Greece,  headed  by  Laoe- 
daemon  and  Athens,  the  parties  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibbelines  in  Italy,  and  the  Reformation  of  Lu- 
ther; and  prepends,  in  a  masterly  survey,  its*  pro- 
bable course  through  all  the  States  of  Europe.  We 
see  in  this  grave  composition,  pure  and  unadorned^ 
the  native  force  and  vigour  of  Burke's  mind;  and 
liave  a  taste  of  thie  immense  stores  of  information,  - 
from  which  he  drew  in  his  more  popular  works." 
P.  45.  "  Sept.  10.  Read  the  3rd.  and  4th.  of 
Burke's  Memorials  on  French  Affairs.  The  latter 
opens,  in  a  masterly  style,  the  true  interior  of 
France;  and  points  out  with  infinite  force  of  mind} 
and.  a.consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  charac- 
ter and  the  ease  before  him,  the  only  feasible,  and 
the  only  honourable  course  for  the  allied  Powers  to 
pursue,  in  their  endeavour  to  restore  a  regular  go- 
vernment in  France^ which  is,  to  consider  the  'Emi- 
grants^ each  in  his  department,,  as  the.  only  truere- 
presentadves.  of  the  French  State ;  .to  treat  them  es 
their  ally;  and  to  reinstate  them  in  their  propeifty 
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to  fMe  a  matt  of  Burke's  gemus  aad  iiiteiition%  o(Hl4» 
fietmg'  against  a  giaat  evil  widi  s«di  ktxaetiaUe 
instniiBents  I  —  What  a  hopeless  case  do  these  M0* 
moriab,  written  in  1791, 1792,  and  179B,  now  makt 
out!"  P-46. 

Not.  2d,  1797.  Read  Burke's  Ldt^  to  JSOai 
mtke  D.  of  N:s  Speech  in  the  Bouse  of  Lorda.^ 
a  most  animated,  festive,  and  poignant  philippic^ 
against  those  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  bv 
^eir  conduct,  precipitated  that  cause,  which  with 
Uttle  personal  interest  in  it,  he  had  been  struggling 
to  uphold  in  their  favour,  in  despite  of  themselves. 
This  piece  exhibits  Burke  in  somewhat  a  new 
light  *^  frolicsome  in  satire ;  with  a  mind  unbroken 
by  disappointment,  thouj?h  stung  with  indignation, 
and  sportive,  though  amcted;  mingling  contempt 
and  scorn  and  laughter,  at  the  defection  of  those,  on 
whose  policy,  if  not  their  virtue,  he  had  relied  for 
support,  in  the  great  question  now  at  issue  between 
the  advocates  for  ancient  order  and  sweeping  inno* 
vation,  on  which  his  whole  soul  seems  suspended. 
The  latter  part,  where  he  exhorts  his  young  coi^ 
respondent  not  to  despair,  and  animates  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  contest,  is  prodigiously  spirited 
and  fine."  P.  50. 

^<  Dec.  6th,  1797.  Was  much  pleased  with  Burke's 
Letter  to  Murphy^  inserted  in  the  last  European 
Magazine,  in  which  he  strongly  inculcates,  the 
adopting  that  easy  natural  style  in  writing,  which 
we  pursue  in  conversation ;  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  affectation  of  modem  autbors.  His  own 
example  powerfully  strengthens  this  recomraeiida* 
tion."  P.  68. 

«<Aug.  18,  1798.  Read  Burke's  Memorial  on 
Me  Ckmdact  of  the  Minority — a  powerful  eompoi* 
sitkm,  purely  argumentative,  and,  I  belkve^  with*^ 
out  a  single  metaphor."  F.  93. 


^*  Sept  5,  1T98.    How  accurately  and  jtntff  ha* 

Burke  ^)pretiated,  only  in  a  tside-glanee,  (Appeal 

frtm  the  Neta  to  the  Old  fVhigs^J  the  merits  of  1% 

Robert  Wa^ole's  character  and  administration  !'' 

P.  98. 

"  Sept.  13,  1T98.  Read  Brown's  EMmate  ofOe 
Mmmer%  and  Principles  of  the  Times.  The  2d 
vol.  is  merely  a  supplementary  comment  on  the  lst| 
and  in  thaty  after  aUo\idng  us  a  spirit  of  liberty,  of 
humanity,  and  of  equity,  ne  maintains,  that  a  vain^ 
luxurious,  and  selfish  eneminacy,  introduced  by  ex^ 
orbitant  tnide  and  wealth,  has  sapped  our  princi^^ 
pies  of  religion,  honour,  and  public  spirit,  weak* 
ened  our  national  capacity,  our  national  spirit  of 
defence,  and  our  national  spirit  of  union,  and  left 
ns  a  helpless  prey  to  foreign  invasion ;  ---a  condition 
beyond  the  reach  of  cure  or  palliation,  and  flrom 
which  nothing  can  relieve  us,  but  the  regenerative 
force  of  dire  necessity.  Burke  has  alluded  to  this 
y^'ract  in  his  Ist  Ijctter  on  a  Regicide  Peace^  with 
a  perfect  recollection  of  its  spirit  and  tendency :  and 
he  has  borrowed  from  the  last  section  of  the  1st 
Vol.,  that  refutation  of  the  popular  analogy  between 
the  body  politic  and  natural,  which  he  first  started 
in  his  Letter  occasioned  hy  the  Duke  qf  NorfidKs 
Speech^  and  which  he  afterwards  transplanted  into 
his  1st  Regicide  I^etteTi  Brown  talks  the  cant  first 
introduced  by  Bolingbroke,  of  an  Administration 
purified  from  all  party-attachments : ' —  a  thing  im« 
possible  under  our  present  system  of  government  $ 
and  not  desirable,  could  it  be  obtaineo."  P.  99. 

«  Sept.  30. 1798.  Read  Burke's  Vindication  of  No- 
taral  Society.  Except  in  parts,  (as  in  the  opening  and 
ending,)  I  cannot  think  that  this  piece  has  much  of 
Bolingbroke's  style  and  manner  :-*-*there  is,  through- 
out, an  air  of  constraint,  most  abhorrent  in  its  na* 
tare,  to  the  bold  and  rapid  flow  of  BoUngbroke-t 
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deolatoation.  —  Burke  certaiflly  b^;an  BXki  ended 
Im  labours  in  the  ^ame  cause."    P.  102. 

"October  14,  1798.  Read  Burke's  Short  Ac^ 
ttnmt  qfa  Late  Administration  ;  vl  clear,  calm,  well- 
digested  and  dexterous  memorial ;  —  a  perfect  mo- 
d^i  for  compositions  of  this  nature.:  —  and,  after- 
wards, his  Observations  on  a  Late  State  of  the 
Nation^  in  which  we  see  in  the  germ,  many  oif 
those  principles,  which  he  afterwards  more  fully 
unfolded  in  bis  political  career.  One  observation 
in  the  latter  piece,  particularly  shews  the  depth  of 
his  reflection,  and  the  extent  of  his  views :  —  "  Po- 
litics ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reason- 
ings, but  human  nature ;  of  which  the  reason  is  but 
a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part."  The 
account  of  the.  mode,  and  the  consequences  of  a  de- 
reliction of  party  and  principle,  towards  the  close  of 
thiis  piece,  is  exquisitely  given,  and  evinces  a  deep 
iusight  into  human  nature.  It  is  curious  that  the 
main  part  of  Burke's  first,  and  of  his  last,  political 
labour,  should  have  been  an  exposition  and  defence 
of  the  resources  of  his  country,  against  the  croak- 
ings  of  despondency,"  P.  110. 

«  Oct  19,  1798.  Read  Burke's  Speech  on  Ame- 
rican  TarofoVwi  (1770;)  which  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  is  strictly  argumentative.  He  takes  the 
subject  up  entirely  as  a  question  of  expediency  — 
Whether  we  should  be  content  to  derive  advantage 
from  our  Colonies  through  the  old  oeconomy of  com- 
mercial .  regulation,  under  which  both  parties  had 
flourished ;  or  persist  in  the  new,  and  at,  the  same 
time,  odious  and  unprofitable  scheme  of  drawine  a 
direct  revenue,  from  them,  began  in  the  Grenviue- 
AdjQftinistration  by  the  Stamp- Act  of  1764,  and  re- 
vived, in  the  shape,  of  duties,  after  its  abolition  b^ 
tli/e  RochiMgha^n- Administration  in  1766.,.  Thi^ 
masterly  ^ui^^BSv i^usj^o  in.  its  form  at  least,  have 
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been  ext6tiiporary,  as  it  take's  tfie  shape  bf  a  reply.* 
In  his  subsequent  Speech^  on  Conciliation  Wiih 
AtHericlZf  he  occupies  pretty  nearly  the  same  gi*otind, 
putting'  entirely  aside  the  discussion  of  right.  *  The 
question  with  me  is/  says  he,  *  not  what  a  lawyet 
tells  me  I  may  do,  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and' 
justice  tell  me  I  otigkt  to  do :  not  whether  the  spirit 
in  America  deserves  praise  or  blame,  but  what  tve 
shall  do  with  it.'  How  strangely  has  Burke's  con-' 
duct  respecting  America  been  misconceived,  to  he 
charged  upon  him  as  an  inconsistency !  So  far 
from  his  appearing  ever  to  have  been  inclined  to* 
popular  courses,  in  an  electioh-speech  at  Bristol,  in 
1780,  he  actually  goes  out  of  his  way  to  combat 
the  doctrine  ot  instructingf  representatives.^^  P.  111. 

«  Oct.  24, 1798.  Read  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol;  in  which  he  combats  the  decision  of  po- 
litical questions  on  metaphysical  and  abstract  prin- 
ciples, then  (1777)  coming  into  vogue,  and  the 
specious  cant  of  imputing  corruption  to  all  political 
jmrties  — a  weed  of  congenial  growth,  —with  the 
spirit,  and  almost  in  the  terms,  of  his  latter  produc- 
tions. His  two  subsequent  Letters  to  Gentlemen 
in  Bristol^  in  defence  of  an  unpopular  concurrence 
on  his  part  in  the  repeal  of  some  restrictive  laws 
on  Irish  trade,  strikingly  evince  the  liberality  and 
extent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  minute  exactness, 
of  his  views  on  commercial  subjects ;  nor  can  any- 
thing exceed  the  easy  and  happy  mode,  in  which  his 
arguments  are  brought  home  to  the  feelings  and 
understandings  of  his  mercantile  constituents." 
P.  112. 

"  Oct.  25,  1798.  Read  -Burke's  Speech  on  (Eco^ 
nomical  Reform.  This  is,  I  think,  the  most  mug-' 
nificent  of  Burke's  performances ;  and  studiously  of 
that  character.  It  displays  a  mind  most  thoroughly 
purified  from  all  party-passions  and  party-views; 
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tender  to  personal  mterestB,  even  where  they  isiter-' 
fere  with  national  concerns;  and  though  ardently, 
engaj^d  in  reform,  most  carefully  guarded  against 
the  mtemperate  pursuit  of  it  It  was  on  this. 
Speech,  I  believe,  somebody  observed  of  Burke^ 
that  he  seemed  equally  prepared  to  regenerate  em* 
pireSy  or  compose  a  Red  Booh.   P.  118. 

<«  Oct  28. 1T98.  Pursued  Burke's  Works.  His  Ad- 
dress  to  the  Eleetors  of  Bristol,  previous  to  the  elec^. 
tion  in  1780,  I  have  always  redded  as  the  most 
perfect  of  all  his  effusions ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be 
equalled  by  any  ccfinposition  of  the  same  length  in 
the  English  language.  His  Speech  on  Fox's  Ects^ 
India  BiU,  has  something  of  an  air  of  pomposity ; 
owing,  perhaps,  to  his  necessary  conversance  at 
the  tmie  with  Oriental  topics :  —  it  wields,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  most  ponderous  interests.  The 
B£presenixaion,  on  a  Speech  from  Hie  Thtone^ 
moved  June  14th,  1784,  strikes  me  as  the  heaviest 
and  the  most  tinctured  with  a  party-spirit,  of  any  of 
his  productions :  —  not  that  it  does  not  contain  a 
very  just  and  weighty  censure  of  the  means,  through 
court-intrigue  and  popular  delusion^  by  which  the 
present  Administration  came  into  power."   P.  113. 

«  Nov.  14. 1798.  Read  Burke's  EeflecUms.  They 
appear  to  me,  on  this  review,  far  more  temperate^ 
tnan  from  my  recollection  of  the  first  impressioiig 
thev  made,  1  expected  to  find  them ;  and  1  reallv- 
believe,  had  their  publication  been  deferred  tiU 
near  the  present  period,  they  would  have  eX)Qite4 
little  of  that  amazement  and  indignation,  with  which; 
diey  were  at  first  received.  However  overdiai^ed 
his  representations  might  appear  at  the  time^.sub<K 
sequent  events  have  lowered  them  to  truth  and  )m^ 
deration.  His  exposition  of  the  dbara<eter  of  qwst 
Revolution,  b  surely  most  sound  and  Jii^t  H^ 
kindles  much  more  fiercely,  andspeakaoftoi'e^^inre* 
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serredljrin  his  subsequent  Ldterto  a  Member  tf 
the  Nationai  AssenMy,  Paine  has  been  guilty  of 
a  gross  misrepresentation  of  a  passage  in  the  JB0* 
flectionsy  which  I  have  never  seen  detected  and 
exposed.  Ridiculing  the  love  of  liberty  in  the  ab>- 
stracti  Burke  observes,  that  government,  too,  as 
well  as  liberty,  abstractedly  speaking,  is  good; 
^  yet  could  \\  he  indignantly  asKS  (p.  8,)  ^  in  com* 
mon  sense,  ten  years  ago,  have  felicitated  France 
<m  her  enjoyment  of  a  government,  without  en* 
quiry  what  the  nature  of  that  government  was,  or 
bow  it  was  administered?  This  sentence  Mr% 
Paine,  (Rights  of  Man^  P.  I,  p.  23.)  quotes  as  an 
affirmative  proposition,  directiy  in  the  contrary  sense^ 
to  that  in  whicn  it  is  urged ;  and  proceeds,  after  his 
fiishion,  to  load  his  opponent  with  abuse,  for  main- 
taining so  slavish  a  doctrine !  It  demands  some  de* 
gree  of  charity  to  believe  that  such  a  blunder  was 
merely  accidental.  —  In  this  passage,  Mr.  Burke 
has  been  scandalously  misrepresented :  in  another, 
he  has  been  generally  misunderstood.  It  has  been 
imputed  to  him,  that  he  has  spoken  contemptuously 
(p.  117.)  of  the  lower  orders,  as  a  *  swinish  multi-* 
tnde.'  But  of  what  multitude  was  he  speaking  ? 
Of  a  people  let  loose  from  all  restraint  of  govern* 
ment  and  manners, — a  collection,  as  he  presently 
afterwards  describes  them,  of  ^  gross,  stupid,  fero- 
dons,  and  at  the  same  time,  poor  and  sordid  barbae* 
rians,  destitute  of  religion,  honour,  and  manly  pride, 
possessing  nothing  at  present,  and  hoping  for  no* 
thing  hereafter.'  Had  he  maddened  nis- herd  of 
swine  with  a  legion  of  daemons,  as  emblematical  of 
the  savage  passions,  with  which  such  a  miserable  as* 
sembk^e  would  be  torn  and  distracted  and  agitated 
to  perdition,  bis  image  could  hardly  have  been  re- 
garded as  too  strong.'*     P.  115. 

<'  Mareb  22, 1799.  Read  Burke's  Heads  far  Om- 
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mdemUGU  on  the  State  of  Affairs  in  lf92.  His 
foresig^ht,  as  a  statesman,  is  astonishing :  —  he  was 
pretty  nearly  ififecn,  where  we  are  now"     P,  128. 

♦*  April  15,  1797.  Finished  a  cursory  perusal  of 
Bttrke  oh  the  SubHme  and  Beautiful.  The  pene- 
trBting*  sagacity,  various  knowledge,  and  exquisite 
taste  displayed  in  this  disquisition,  are  subordinate 
merits :  it  is  the  original  and  just  mode  of  investi- 

Stion  on  such  topics,  of  which  it  exhibits  so  bril- 
at  an  example,  that  stamps  upon  it,  in  my  esti- 
Baatkni,  its  principal  value."  P.  30.  "  Oct.  6, 
1798.  Read  Burke's  Disquisiiion  on  Taste,  prefixed 
to  bis  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  He  seems  to  con- 
sider the  object  of  Reason,  to  be  Truth  and  False- 
hood ;  and  of  Taste,  Sentiment;  but  without  draw- 
ing a  determined  line  between  their  respective 
provinces:  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that  the 
standard  of  both  is  the  same  in  all  human  creatures. 
Taste^  he  defines  *  that  faculty  or  those  faculties  in 
the  mind,  which  are  aflFected  with,  or  which  form  a 
judgment  of,  the  works  of  imagination  and  the  ele- 
gant arts.'  He  first  examines  the  natural  pleasures 
of  Sense  ;  which  he  shews  to  be  the  same  in  all,  and 
that  oar  acquired  rdishes  are  distinguishable  from 
tliem'  to  the  last.  He  next  considers  the  pleasures 
of  Imagination.  These,  so  far  as  the  faculty  is 
OMicerned  in  representing  the  objects  of  Sense^  must, 
like  those  of  Sense,  be  common  to  all.  But  in  works  . 
of  the  Imagination,  a  new  pleasure  is  derived  from 
discerning  tlie  resemblance,  which  the  imitation 
b«ars  to4he  original:  this  pleasure' must  of  course 
depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  object  represented  ; 
luit,  where  this  knowledge  is  the  same,  seems  nearly 
the  same  in  all.  In  exercising  our  Taste,  on  the 
objects  of  sense^  or  the  representations  of  these  ob- 
jects, or  the  representations  of  the  passions,  Vhich, 
aating,  and  acting  upon  certain  prmdples,  on  all, 
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le^Y^  a  stitfidard  in  every  breast,  little  more^thah  &e 
sensibility  ^eeins  concerned,  which  noay  be  assumed 
to  differ  only  in  degree :  but  where  the  represents* 
tion  embraces  the  character,  manners,  actions,  and 
designs  of  men,  their  relations,  their  virtues,  and 
vices,  here,  he  thinks,  attention  and  reasoning  are 
required,  and  Taste  becomes  no  other  than  a  refiaed 
judgment,  differing  as  judgments  differ.     Taste  is 
thus  composed  of  sensibility  and  judgment:- from 
a  defect  of  sensibility,  arises  a  toant  of  Taste;  and 
from  a  defect  of  judgment,  a  wrong  or  bad  Taste.. — • 
I  am  not  sure  that  x  have  represented  his  ideas  very 
exactly ;  indeed  they  do  not  seem,  especially  with 
regard  to  a  leading  point  I  have  in  view,  very  dis- 
tinctly enuntiated.  As  far  however  as  I  am  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  a^ 
tempting  to  withdraw  a  certain  class  of  objects  from 
the  proper  jurisdiction  of  Taste,  and  to  place  them 
under  that  of  judgment,  he  yields  at  last,  after  an 
earnest  of  better  things,  to  a  delusion,  which  has 
misled,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  most  writers,  who 
have  treated  the  same  subject.     That  an  exercise 
of  the  judgment  is  often  necessary  to  put  us  in  pos- 
session, (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,)  of  the  case, 
on  which  the  laste  is  to  be  exerted,  admits  of  no 
dispute.  Mr.  Burke  had  before  observed,  that  where 
the  subject  submitted  to  our  Ta»te  is  theimitatioa 
of  any  natural  object,  a  cumpetent  knowledge  of 
the  original,  is  necessary  to  determine  the  justness 
of  the  copy;  —  and,  I  would  add,  a  competent  ao» 
quaintance  with  other  imitations  in  the  same  wsy^ 
to  ascertain  its  comparative  excellence,  and  to  farm 
^  complete  decision  qn  its  merits.    Intelligence  of 

S  higher  order  and  more  difficult  acquiremieat,  no 
o\ibt,  is  necessary  to  enabJLe  us  to  judge  of  the  tru^ 
luid  apcuracy.of  any  representation  of  the  human 
character^  modified  by  its  manners,  its  hfibits,  ilB 
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pftfsiDiM,  its  yirtaes  and  its  vices:  but  in  neiAer 
Gase,  surely,  should  this  informatioB,  or  the  capac^ 
to  gain  it,  though  indispensajble  as  prelimmary 
quaufieations  for  the  exercise  of  Taste,  be  ccmh 
founded  with  that  hcxdty  itself;  —  incorpoittted 
vidi  it  as  an  integrant  part,  or  (still  less)  allowed 
to  supersede  it  altogether.  By  Taste  we  emphati- 
eally  mean,  a  quick  and  just  percepfion  of  beauty 
aad  deformity  in  the  works  of  nature,  or  of  art ;  and 
it  is  only  by  making  it  a  distinct  subject  of  comi- 
ibration  in  this  character,  and  separating  from  it 
those  talents  and  attainments,  which  however  re* 
quisite  to  enlarge  th^  sphere  of  its  action,  are  at 
least  equally  subservient  to  other  and  totally  differ- 
ent purposes  in  our  moral  ceconomy,  that  we  can 
reasonaoly  expect  to  obtain  a  clear  and  just  concept 
tion  of  this  peculiar  part  of  our  constitution,  and  of 
the  laws,  which  regulate  its  exercise.  Oct.  8. 
Read  the  1st,  2d,  and  3rd  arts  of  Burke  on  the 
SubUme  and  Beautiful,  In  the  1st,  he  considers 
Novelty,  as  the  object  of  our  first  and  simplest  pas- 
sion—  curiosity:  and,  next  to  Novelty,  and  the 
sources  of  all  our  other  passions,  he  places  Pain  aud 
Pleasure.  Pain  and  Pleasure  he  regards  as  totally 
independent  of  each  other ;  and  he  carefully  distin- 
guishes the  delight  consequent  on  a  cessation  of 
pain,  and  which  is  always  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tain horror,  from  positive  pleasure  ;  and  the  uneasi- 
ness consequent  on  the  cessation  of  pleasure,  which 
is  always  accompanied  with  an  attractive  sensation, 
from  positive  pain.  Our  sensations  of  pain  are 
stronger  than  those  of  pleasure ;  and  of  course  the 
passions,  which  turn  on  pain,  will  be  stronger  tiian 
those,  that  turn  on  pleasure.  Our  passions  he  di- 
vides, &om  their  destination,  into  those  which  con- 
duce to  sdf-preservationi  and  those  which  conduct 
to  society.    Those,  which  belong  to  se^'preservatum. 
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turn  on  pain  and  danffer; — passions,  ^ich  are 
jBimply  disagreeable^  wken  their  causes  immediately 
affect  us,  but  which  become  delighiftdf  when  we  hare 
-flD  idea  of  pain  or  danger  without  being  actually  in 
wmk  eireumstances :  -^  whatever  excites  this  ddight 
IS  Sublime.  Those  which  concern  «ociefy,  whe- 
ther of  the  sex,  or  society  at  large,  turn  impkagure : 
iA^  passdon  excited,  is  love,  or  a  sense  of  tenderness 
and  affection ;  and  the  quality,  which  decides  our 
weference  and  excites  this  passion,  is  Beautt. 
Hanring  thus  determined  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  by  ascertaining 
the  different  species  of  emotipn,  which  they  produce 
in  the  mind,  he  proceeds,  in  the  two  succeeding 
Parts,  to  point  out  the  peculiar  properties  in  ol^ 
jects,  by  which  those  different  emotions  are  excited : 
in  neither  instance  does  he  confine  himself,  with 
Addison,  to  the  Sight,  but  runs  through  all  the 
senses :  and  he  concludes  with  enforcing,  as  a  fun- 
damental and  unalterable  distinction  between  the 
two  species  of  affection  and  their  causes,  that  the 
one  is  founded  in  pleasure  and  the  other  in  pain. 

Burke  powerfully  exposes,  on  various  occasions, 
the.  error,  to  which  we  are  prone,  of  ascribing  feel- 
ings and  affections,  which  result  from  the  mechani- 
cal structure  of  our  bodies,  to  conclusions  of  our 
reason  on  the  objects  presented  to  us  —  of  deduc- 
ing beauty,  for  instance,  from  proportion  or  fitness, 
qualities  with  which  it  may  be  accompanied,  but 
which  are  in  themselves  mere  objects  of  the  under- 
standing, and  touch  neither  the  imagination  nor  the 
passions ;  yet  he  condemns  (P.  3,  c.  1 1.)  the  opposite 
fault  in  morals,  the  deducing  moral  distinction  from 
feeling,  (instancing,  it  is  true,  only  the  application 
of  beauty  to  virtue,  but  in  spirit  going  as  &r  as  I 
hxve  stated,)  as  a  practice,  which  tends  to  remove 
the  science  of  our  duties  from  their  proper  basis  — 
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our  reBSon,  our  relations,  andv^our  necessities,  to 
rest  it  upon  foundations  altogether  visionary  and 
unsubstantial.  There  is  here  a  similar  inconsis- 
tency to  that,  which  I  remarked,  the  evening  before 
last,  in  the  same  Author,  on  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Taste ;  and  arising,  like  that,  from  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  subject.  The  same  reasoning  surely 
is  applicable  in  both  cases  —  to  the  origin  of  Mo^ 
ral  Distinction,  as  well  as  the  distinctions  of  Taste. 
Whenever  we  are  prompted  to  distinguish  between 
objects,  inconsequence  of  the  different  impressions, 
which  they  make  on  our  Sensibility,  we  must  searcK 
for  the  cause  of  this  distinction,  in  some  quality  or 
relation  of  those  objects  adapted  to  produce  that 
particular  species  of  effect ;  and  must  never  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  discovery  of  any  correspondent  mark 
of  discrimination,  (however  exactly  it  may  coincide 
with  the  division  we  have  in  view,)  that  is  not  ex- 
pressly competent  to  such  a  result.  Distinctions  in 
matters  of  Taste,  and  Moral  Distinctions,  are  both 
precisely  of  this  description.  We  do  not  discrimi- 
nate beauty  from  deformity,  or  virtue  from  vice,  as 
we  do  a  square  from  a  triangle,  blue  from  red,  heavy 
from  %ht,  or  dense  from  rare,  —  by  certain  mani- 
fest differences  in  the  objects  themselves,  with  respect 
to  which  the  mind  standsabsolutely  neutral  and  indif- 
ferent: we  are  attracted  with  delight  or  repelled  with 
disgust,  in  the  first  case ;  we  glow,  with  applauding 
rapture,  or  throb  with  indignant  anguisli,  in  the 
other ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  thus  affected,  and, 
(as  the  various  and  inconsistent  hypotheses,  which 
have  been  offered  to  account  for  these  feelings,  in- 
con  testibly  evince,)  solely  because  we  are  thus  af- 
fected, that  we  are  determined  to  make  the  received 
distinctions  we  do,  in  the  objects,  by  which  we  have 
been  thus  differently  impressed.  There  is  no  pre*- 
tence  for  separating   Moral  distinction  from  the 


diatinctiaos  of  Taste^  in  tbiii  p&rliculiur :  tiiey  slaod 
emctly  on  the  same  ground ;  and  precisely  the  same 
faXkoy  misleads  our  speculations  in  both  cases.  In 
either  instance  we  are  prompted  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion, between  objects,  in  consequence  of  their  dif- 
ferent action  on  our  sensibility :  this  distinction,  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  an  impression,  be- 
comes habitually  established  and  recognized  in  our 
thoughts  and  communications  as  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent difference  in  the  objects  themselves;  but 
the  impression,  out  of  which  it  arises,  Is  by  no  means 
of  this  permanent  and  immutable  nature :  it  is  only 
when  the  mfnd  is  excited  by  the  immediate  pre- 
sence and  action  of  some  interesting  case,  that  it 
is  vividly  felt;  in  moments  of  calmness  its  influ- 
ence is  slight  and  feeble ;  and  the  bare  attempt  to 
submit  the  subject  to  the  rigours  of  philpsophical 
analysis,  puts  it  to  flight  altogether.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, tlie  speculative  enquirer,  whose  great  aim 
it  will  of  course  be,  to  assign  some  hypothesis, 
which  furnishes  a  clear  and  ready  criterion  of  the 
distinction  he  undertakes  to  resolve,  instead  of  re- 
sorting for  this  purpose  to  any  thing  so  fluctuating 
and  evanescent  as  the  feeling,  out  of  which  it  arises, 
or  the  exciting  cauise  of  such  a  fugitive  effect,  will, 
naturally,  turn  his  attention  to  the  permanent  and 
distinguishing  properties  and  relations  of  the  ob- 
jects, m  which  it  obtains ;  and,  should  he  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  among  these  any  one,  which  pretty 
nearly  coincides  with  the  received  division,  of  whose 
explsmation  he  is  in  quest,  he  will  eagerly  adopt  it 
as  the  solution  sought,  and  wiU  readi^  be  followed 
by  many,  to  whom  the  discovery  will  carry  all  the 
marks  of  plausibility  and  truth.  If  this  be  the  9pe- ' 
clous,  but  fajse  tradi;,  which  speculation  is  likely  to 
take  in  exploring  the  principles  of  Taste,  it  is  that, 
into  which  it  is  still  more  likely  to  be  seduced  in 
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investigating  the  principles  of  MoraKty;  where, 
from  the  deep  and  general  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  appear  a  still  more  incumbent  duty,  to 
ascertain  some  clear  and  broad  distinction  in  the 
nature  of  things,  correspondent  to  that,  which  our 
moral  sentiments  suggest :  and  we  find  accordingly 
that  the  delusion  in  question  has  prevailed  in  a  still 
greater  degree  on  this  subject  than  the  other;  and 
tiiat  Mr.  Burke,  who  has  rejected  and  exposed  it 
in  the  former  instance,  still  retains  and  defends  it 
in  the  latter.     But  surely  the  least  reflection  must 
satisfy  us,  that  moral  distinction  can  be  nothing, 
but  what  has  ever  been  felt  and  recognized  as  such 
in  the  general  sentiments  and  conduct  of  mankind; 
that  it  is  a  distinction,  not  of  reason,  convincing  the 
understanding  and  determining  merely  the  belief, 
but  of  feeling,  touching  the  passions  and  influencing 
the  will;  that  its  efficient  cause,  therefore,  must 
not  be  sought  in  any  properties  or  relations  of  ob- 
jects, possessing  no  power  over  the  affections,  nor 
even  in  any  unobvious  qualities,  which  do;  and, 
that  though  in  a  system  constructed  by  one  supreme 
Disposer,  and  of  which  all  the  parts  will  of  course 
bear  a  correspondence  to  each  other,  divisions  of 
objects  coinciding  with  that,  which  our  moral  sen- 
timents suggest,  may  no  doubt  be  derived  from 
other  sources,  some  of  which,  as  their  congruity  or 
incongruity  with  truth  and  the  fitness  of  things, 
may  imprint  the  distinction  itself  more  forcibly  and 
deeply  on  the  mind,  and  others,  as  their  conduce- 
ment  or  repugnance  to  the  general  good,  and  their 
conformity  or  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  may 
furnish  additional  incentives  to  its  observance  — 
still,  that  moral  distinction,  as  it  springs  up  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  must  be  explored,  and  can  alone  be 
found,  where  Mr.  Burke  has  so  successfully  inves- 
tigated the  principles  of  Taste— in  the  immediate 
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action  of  the  objects,  to  which  it  refers,  on  our  sen- 
sibility. It  is  here  accordingly  that  Adam  Smith, 
in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  has  directed 
his  enquiries ; — and  the  more  I  meditate  on  his 
hypothesis,  and  compare  it  with  others,  the  more 
satisfied  I  am  that  the  solution  he  has  offered,  is  the 
true  one.'*  P.  106.  «  Oct.  9.  Read  the  4th  Part 
of  Burke's  Sublime  and  Beautiful —  on  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  affections  excited  by  these  qualities : 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  make  out.  That  whatever 
produces  a  similar  mechanical  effect  upon  the  body, 
though  arising  from  different  causes,  and  thou&^h 
in  one  instance  the  mind  affects  the  body,  and  m 
another  external  matter,  still  the  effect  produced  by 
the  body  on  the  mind  will  be  similar;  That  thus 
pain  and  fear,  the  primary  engines  of  the  Sublime, 
produce  a  violent  tension  of  the  nerves,  and  that 
whatever  produces  this  tension,  though  not  in  it- 
self terrible,  will  operate  as  Sublime;  and.  That 
Love,  in  like  manner,  relaxes  the  nerves,  and  what- 
ever effects  such  a  relaxation,  will  operate  as  Beauty. 
The  delight  produced  by  the  Sublime,  he  accounts 
for,  on  the  principle  of  its  occasioning  a  tension, 
and  affording  an  exercise  necessary  to  brace  and 
strengthen  the  finer  organs ;  thus  qualifying  them 
to  perform  their  functions  properly,  and  obviating 
the  convulsions  consequent  on  over-relaxation.  — 
I  am  afraid  much  of  this  is  merely  visionary." 
P.  109.  «  Oct.  10.  Read  the  5th  and  last  Part  of 
Burke's  Sublime  and  Beautiful;  on  the  effect  of 
Words.  He  divides  words  into,  1st,  aggregate^  re- 
presenting several  simple  ideas  united  by  nature ; 
2dly,  simple  abstract,  representing  one  simple  idea 
of  this  combination ;  and  3dly,  comjxnmd  abstract^ 
representing  an  arbitrary  union  of  these.  The  ef- 
fects of  words,  he  divides  into,  1st,  the  sound,  2dly, 
the  image  exhibited,  and  Sdly,  the  affection  of  mind 
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produced  by  either  of  these.  He  then  maintains, 
that  aggregate,  and  simple  abstract,  words,  do  only 
occasionally,  and  then  usually  by  a  particular  effort, 
produce  the  second  of  these  enects ;  that  compound 
abstract  words  never  produce  this  effect;  and  that 
poetry  and  rhetoric  principally  affect,  not  by  exhi- 
biting to  the  mind  any  distinct  images,  but  by  ex- 
citing immediately  those  feelings,  with  which  the. 
words  employed  on  the  occasion  bare  by  habit  been 
associated  in  our  minds.  —  This  is  very  ingenious, 
and  I  believe  original."  P.  110. 

"  Oct.  18,  1797.  Finished  Gibbon's  EoEtrads 
BmsomiAs.  His  critique  on  Burke's  Sttblime  and 
Beccutiful^  evinces  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  that  disquisition.  He  ex- 
presses a  surprise  at  the  difference  between  Lon- 
ffinus  and  Burke,  on  the  effect  of  the  sublime ;  the 
former,  describing  it  as  calculated  to  rouse  and  ele- 
vate the  mind ;  the  latter  to  overpower  and  depress 
it:  but  this  is  not  a  just  representation  of  Burke's 
sentiments.  B.  makes  thje  sublime  turn,  indeed,  on 
pain  and  danger,  which  when  riear^  overpower  and 
oppress ;  but  on  pain  and  danger  removed;  in  which 
ease,  the  mind,  arrogating  to  itself  some  portion  of 
the  importance,  which  these  qualities  confer,  feels 
that  swelling  and  triumph,  that  glorying  and  sense 
of  inward  greatness,  which  he  expressly  quotes 
Longinus  as  ascribing  to  the  Sublime."  P.  48. 

"  Aug.  11,  1798.  Looked  over  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds' papers  in  the  Idler:  curious  as  containing 
the  seeds  of  those  doctrines,  which  he  has  more 
fully  expanded  in  his  subsequent  discourses.  In 
the  third  he  maintains,  (what  Burke  has  controvert- 
ed,) that  Beauty  is  that  invariable  general  form  in 
every  species,  which  nature  always  seems  to  in- 
tend, to  which  she  is  perpetually  approaching,  and 
which  she  more  frequently  produces  than  any  par* 
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ticular  description  of  deviation  or  deformity.  He 
seems,  with  rlato,  to  ascribe  a  real  independent 
existence  to  these  mental  abstractions."     r.  99. 

"  June  3, 1799.  Viewed  afterwards  the  Miltonic 
Gallery ;  and  was  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
striking  illustration  it  affords  of  Burke's  Doctrine, 
fStM.  and  Beau.  p.  2,  sect.  3d,  and  4th,)  respect- 
ing the  superior  efficacy  of  the  indistinctness  of 
poetical  imagery,  in  exciting  emotions  of  the  sub- 
lime, over  the  necessary  precision  and  exactness  of 
actual  delineation,  however  forcible  and  vivid.  The 
example  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  not  altoge- 
tiier  a  fair  one  —  for  Fuseli  is  unquestionably  rather 
bombastic  than  sublime ;  and  in  his  vehement  strug- 
gles to  embody  the  preposterous  phantoms  of  a  fe- 
vered brain,  exhibits  the  writhijtigs  and  contortions 
of  the  Sibyl,  without  the  inspiration :  yet  he  has 
done  enough,  I  think,  to  shew,  how  feeble  and  in- 
effective any  attempt  must  be,  to  represent  on  can- 
vas those  awful  and  mysterious  forms,  which  our 
great  Bard  has  shadowed  forth  so  impressively, 
yet  obscurely,  in  his  immortal  Poem.  The  de- 
partment, in  which  Fuseli  appears  most  calculated 
to  shine,  is  in  the  fantastic  portraiture  of  fairies, 
sjriphs,  and  elves  —  where  the  wildest  freaks  of 
&ncy  may  be  safely  indulged  without  offence  to 
truth  and  nature.  He  injudiciously  represents  the 
visions,  and  even  the  metaphors  of  Paradise  Lost." 
P.  138. 

«  Nov.  23,  1799.  Finished  the  perusal  of  Blair's 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric.  The  praise  of  ingenuihr,  of  a 
judgment  in  general  accurate,  and  a  taste  tor  the 
most  part  timidly  correct,  I  can  readily  allow  him ; 
but  to  the  higher  order  of  merit  in  a  critic  —  to  that 
superior  sensibility,  which  imparts  a  just  relish  for 
transcendent  excellence,  and  to  that  philosophical 
sagacity,  penetrating  discernment,  and  nice  tact, 
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which  q^ualify  the  possessor  for  tracmg  the  pleasure 
of  the  imagination  to  their  secret  springs,  he  has 
certainly  not  the  slightest  pretensions.  There  is 
lio  raciness  —  no  smack  of  an  original  cast  of  thought 
or  feeling  in  his  work ;  where  little  is  hazarded, 
little  can  be  gained;  and  though  his  Lectures^  (I 
feel  the  qualifying  force  of  the  title,)  are  exempt, 
.accordingly,  from  any  gross  or  offensive  errors,  they 
are  destitute,  on  the  other  hand,  of  whatever  is 
adapted  powerfully  to  awaken  interest,  and  enchain 
attention,  on  the  most  engaging  of  all  human  spe* 
culations. — He  starts  on  a  right  principle,  by  main-* 
taining  at  the  outset  (L.  2.,)  that  Taste  is  founded 
on  a  natural  instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  refined 
by  exercise,  and  guided  and  improved  by  reason ; 
whose  office  he  appears  to  limit  (on  this  head)  to  the 
ascertaining  the  resemblance  of  an  imitation  to  the 
original,  or  the  reference  of  parts  to  the  whole,  or 
of  means  to  an  end,  so  far  as  any  beauty  depends 
on  such  resemblance  or  reference.  Thus  mr,  he 
seems  to  think  that  reason  may  act  as  a  standard  to 
taste:  but  then,  as  the  application  of  this  test  is 
not  sufficiently  extensive,  and  as  our  reasonings 
appeal  always,  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling,  he  lias 
recourse  for  this  purpose,  to  the  concurring  senti- 
ments of  men  placed  in  situations  favourable  to  the 
exertions  of  taste.  Truth,  the  object  of  reason,  he 
remarks,  is  one;  beauty,  the  object  of  taste,  ma- 
nifold ;  so  that  men  may  differ  in  preferring  one 
beauty  to  another,  according  to  their  age,  sensibility, 
&c.,  provided  they  agree  m  considering  the  same 
object  as  still  beautiful,  in  sufficient  consistency  with 
justness  of  taste.  Genius  (L.  3.)  he  distinguishes 
as  the  power  of  executing,  taste  as  the  power  of 
judging,  and  criticism  as  the  application  of  taste  to 
the  fine  arts;  and  maintains  here  again,  that  the 
rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  inductiou 
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«  priori  —  by  any  train  of  abstract  reasoning — but 
are  derived  from  an  observation  of  such  beauties  as 
most  generally  please,  though  reason  afterwards 
approves  them  as  just  and  natural.  His  ideas  on 
this  subject,  are,  on  neither  occasion,  so  precisely 
and  determinately  marked  as  one  could  wish;  but 
they  are  valuable  as  enforcing,  however  loosely,  a 
fundamental  distinction  too  generally  overlooked  in 
our  researches  into  the  principles  of  criticism.  Aban- 
doning the  efficient  causes  of  the  pleasures  of  taste 
83  inscrutable,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
sublimity  or  grandeur ;  which  he  divides,  into  sub- 
limity in  objects,  and  sublimity  in  writing ;  and  the 
former,  into  physical  and  moral  —  the  sublime  in 
external  things,  and  the  sublime  in  sentiment.  He 
differs  from  Burke,  who  makes  terror  the  source  of 
the  sublime ;  and  suggests,  with  diffidence,  that  if 
there  is  any  one  quality,  in  which  all  sublime  objects 


power,  Burke  has  very  justly  remarked, 
since  so  much  does  our  sense  of  pain  predominate 
over  that  of  pleasure,  that  we  are  instinctively 
prompted  to  anticipate  rather  the  evils  such  a  power 
may  inflict,  than  the  benefits  it  may  confer.  Subli- 
mity in  writing,  he  makes  to  consist  (L.  4.)  in 
describing  sublime  objects,  or  exhibiting  sublime 
sentiments,  so  as  to  give  us  forcible  impressions  of 
them,  viz.  with  conciseness,  simplicity,  and  strength 
— the  result  of  lively  feelings  in  the  writer.  —  In 
treating  of  beauty  (I>.  5.)  he  professes  himself  un- 
able to  discover  any  common  quality  running 
through  all  the  varieties  of  objects  redded  as 
beautiful,  which  entitle  them  to  that  distinction ; 
and  he  proceeds  accordingly  to  consider  separately, 
the  beauty  of  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  tne  union 
of  these,  the  beauty  of  expression  of  the  mind — 
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where  he  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  higher 
virtues,  (such  as  I  should  term,  those  which  turn  on 
self-command,)  excite  an  emotion  of  the  sublime,  the 
social  and  more  gentle,  (those  which  turn  on  sensi- 
bility,) of  the  beautiful,  —  and  lastly  the  beauty- 
arising  from  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end :  —  he 
distinguishes,  too,  an  appropriate  beauty  in  writing*, 
consisting  in  a  certain  turn  in  the  style  and  senti- 
ment, CGUCulated  to  diffuse  a  serene  delight.  The 
truth  is,  I  think,  that  beauty,  in  its  popular  sense, 
and  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  exciting  causes  of 
every  species  of  the  gentler  pleasurable  sensations, 
is  much  too  lax  to  oppose  to  the  sublime ;  except 
in  the  very  vague  sense,  in  which  that  term  is  em- 
ployed by  Longinus,  who  seems  to  include  under 
It,  whatever  produces  vehement  emotion ;  and  a  con* 
sequent  embarrassment,  I  suspect,  must  ever  take 
place  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  till  a  more 
precise  circumscription  of  these  qualities  obtains* 
Besides  beauty  and  sublimity,  Blair  considers  that 
there  are  other  pleasures  of  taste,  such  as  those  ari- 
sing from  novelty,  imitation,  melodv,  harmony, 
numerousness,  and  the  effect  produced  by  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  ri^cule ;  and  remarks,  that  poetry  and 
eloquence  avail  themselves  of  all  these  modes  of 
touching  the  affections.**     P.  177. 

"  July  15,  1797.  Read  in  the  Star^  this  morn- 
ing, the  following  solemn  and  affecting  account  of 
the  death  of  Edmund  Burke.  It  has  alithe  appear- 
ance of  coming  from  authority.     *  On  Saturday 

<  night  died,  at  his  seat  near  Beaconsfield,  after  a 

<  long  and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  a  pious 
^  fortitude  suited  to  his  character,  in  his  68th  year, 

<  the  Right  Honourable  E.  B.     His  end  was  suited 
^  to  the  simple  neatness  of  mind,  which  he  dis- 

*  played  through  life ;  every  way  unaffected ;  with- 

*  out  levity,  without  ostentation.     Full  of  natural 
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*  grace  and  dignity,  he  appeared  neither  to  wish 

*  nor  to  dread,  but  patiently  and  placidly  to  await, 
^  the  appointed  hour  of  his  dissolution^     He  had 

*  been  ustening  to  some  essay  of  Addison's,  in  wbicih 

*  he  ever  took  delight ;  he  bad  recommended  him- 

*  self  in  many  affectionate  messages  to  the  Temem- 

*  brance  of  those  absent  friends,  whom  he  never 
^  ceased  to  love ;  he  had  conversed  some  time  with 
^  his  accustomed  force  of  thought  and  of  expression, 

*  on  the  awful  situation  of  his  country,  for  the  wel- 
^  fare  of  which  his  heart  was  interested  to  the  last 
^  beat ;  he  had  given,  with  steady  composure,  some 

*  private  directions,  in  contemplation  of  nisapproacb- 

*  mg  death,  when,  as  his  attendants  were  conveying 
^  him  to  his  bed,  he  sunk  down,  and,  after  a  sh«rt 

<  struggfe,  passed  quietly  and  without  a  n*oan,  to 

<  eternal  rest,  in  that  mercy  which  he  had  just  ie* 
'  dared,  be  had  long  sought  with  unfeigned  humiH* 
^  ation,  and  to  which  he  looked  with  a  tretnbling 

*  hope.'  I  shall  never  forget  the  chilling  reply  of  a 
French  emigrant  of  condition,  to  whom  1  had  com* 
municated  mis  awful  event  with  some  considerable 
emotion ;  <  Ah !  une grande perte:  voila nnorateur 
^demoinsf*    P.  36. 

"  June  13,  1T99.  Had  a  long  and  interesti*tg 
conversation  with  Mr.  Mackintosh  turning  princi- 
pally on  Burke  and  Fox.  Of  Burke  he  spoke  with 
rapture ;  declaring  that  he  was,  in  his  estimation, 
without  any  parallel  in  any  age  or  country — except 
perhaps  Lord  Bacon  and  Cicero;  that  his  works 
contained  an  ampler  store  of  political  aud  moral 
wisdom  tb^  could  be  found  in  any  other  writer 
whatever ;  and  that  he  was  only  not  esteemed  the 
most  severe  and  sagacious  of  reasoners,  because  he 
was  the  most  eloquent  of  men> — the  peipetual  force 
and  vigour  of  bis  are^uments  being  hid  irom  vulgar 
observation  by  the  dazaling  glwies,  in  which  they 

x3 
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were  enshrined.  In  taste  alone  he  thought  him 
deficient ;  but  to  have  possessed  that  quality  in  ad-*, 
dition  to  his  others,  would  have  been  too  much  for 
men*  Passed  the  last  Christmas  with  Burke  at 
Beaconsfield ;  and  described^  in  glowing  terms,  the 
astonishing  effusions  of  his  mind  in  conversation. 
Perfectly  free  from  all  taint  of  affectation  :  would 
enter,  with  cordial  glee,  into  the  sports  of  children ; 
rolling  about  with  tnem  on  the  carpet,  and  pouring 
out,  in  his  gambols,  the  sublimest  images  mingled 
with  the  most  wretched  puns.     Anticipated  his  ap- 

i>roaching  dissolution,  with  due  solemnity,  but  per- 
ect  composure.  Minutely  and  accurately  informed, 
to  a  wonderful  exactness,  with  respect  to  eveiy  feet 
relative  to  the  French  Revolution.  —  M.  lamented, 
with  me,  Fox's  strange  deportment  during  this 
tremendous  crisis ;  and  attributed  it,  partly  to  an 
Ignorance  respecting  these  facts,  and  partly  to  a 
misconception  of  the  true  character  of  the  democratic 
philosophers  of  the  day,  whom  he  confounded  with 
the  old  advocates  for  reform,  and  with  whose  genuine 
spirit  he  appeared  on  conversation  totally  unac* 
quainted,  ascribing  the  temper  and  views  imputed 
to  them,  entirely  to  the  calumny  of  party.  Idle 
and  uninquisitive,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Burke 
said  of  him,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ^  He  is  made  to  be 
loved.'  Fox  said  of  Burke,  that  M.  would  have 
praised  him  too  highly,  had  that  been  possible ;  but 
that  it  was  not  in  me  power  of  man,  to  do  justice  to 
his  various  and  transcendent  merits.  Declared,  he 
would  set  his  hand  to  every  part  of  the  Preliminary 
Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations^  ex- 
^  cept  the  account  of  Liberty  —  a  subject  which  he 
considered  with  Burke,  as  purely  practical,  and 
incapable  of  strict  definition.  Of  Gibbon,  M.  neatly 
remarked,  that  he  might  have  been  cut  out  of  a  cor- 
ner of  Burke's  mind,  without  his  missing  it. — Spoke 
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highly  of  Johnson's  prompt  and  vigorous  powers  in 
conversation,  and,  on  this  ground,  of  Boswell's  lAf^ 
of  him:  Burke,  he  said,  agreed  with  him:  and 
affirmed,  that  this  work  was  a  ^eater  monument  to 
Johnson's  fame;  than  all  his  writings  put  together. — 
Condemned  democraisy  as  the  most  monstrous  of  all 
governments,  because  it  is  impossible  at  once  to 
«ct  and  to  control,  and  consequently  the  sovereign 
power,  in  such  a  constitution,  must  be  left  without 
any  check  whatever :  regarded  that  form  of  govern- 
ment as  best,  which  placed  the  efficient  sovereignty 
in-  the  hands  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  a  country, 
subjecting  them  in  its  exercise  to  the  control  of  the 
people  at  wge.  —  Descanted  largely  in  praise  of  our 
plan  of  representation ;  by  which,  uncouth  and  ano- 
malous as  it  may  in  many  instances  appear,  and 
indeed  on  that  very  account,  such  various  and  diver- 
sified interests  became  proxied  in  the  House  of 
Conunons.  Our  democracy,  he  acutely  remarked, 
was  powerful,  but  concealed,  to  prevent  popular 
violence ;  our  monarchy,  prominent  and  ostensible, 
to  provoke  perpetual  jealousy.  —  Extolled  in  warm 
terms —  which  he  thought  as  a  foreigner,  (a  Scotch- 
man,) he  might  do  without  the  imputation  of  parti- 
ality, for  he  did  not  mean  to  include  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  the  praise — the  characteristic  hon  naiurel^ 
the  good  temper  and  sdund  sense,  of  the  English 
people ;  qualities,  in  which  he  deliberately  thought 
US  without  a  rival  in  any  other  nation  on  the  glooe. 
— Strongly  defended  Burke's  paradoxical  position, 
that  vice  loses  its  malignancy  with  its  grossness,  on 
the  principle,  that  all  disguise  is  a  limitation  upon 
vice. — Stated  with  much  earnestness,  that  the  grand 
lobject  of  his  political  labours  should  be,  first,  and 
above  all,  to  extinguish  a  false,  wretched  and  fana- 
tical philosophy,  which,  if  we  did  not  destroy,  would 
assuredly  destroy  us ;  and  then  to  revive  and  rekin* 
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die  tliat  antient  genuine  spirit  of  British  lihetty^ 
which  an  alarm,  partly  just  and  partly  abused,  had 
smothered  for  the  present,  but  which,  combined  with 
a  proyidential  succession  of  fortunate  occurrences, 
had  rendered  us,  in  better  times,  incomparably  the 
'  freest,  wisest,  and  happiest  nation  under  heaven.'^ 
P.  139. 
«  Aug  4, 1798.  With  respect  to  Mr,  Fox's  elo- 

auence,  (another  topic  of  discussion  this  evenine,) 
lere  are  few  circumstances,  I  confess,  whidhi  render 
me  so  justly  diffident  of  my  own  taste,  as  the  not 
feeling  for  it,  *  horresco  referens,*  that  keen  relish 
which  the  world  tells  me  that  I  ought  to  do.  Its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  debate  in  an 
English  House  of  Commons,  I  distinctly  perceire 
and  eagerly  acknowledge ;  but  while  it  assails  at 
once  our  judgment  and  our  passions,  in  this  charao- 
■  "ter,  with  matchless  dexterity  and  force,  it  certainly 
furnishes  little  of  that  aliment  to  the  imagination, 
which  is  so  delectable,  and,  to  my  intellectual  crav- 
ings, so  indispensable,  in  works  on  which  we  wish 
to  revel  in  the  closet.  That  this  ground  of  dissatis- 
faction^ is  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  against  com- 
positions intended  for  other  purposes,  and  which 
perform  those  purposes  with  such  incomparable 
success,  I  feel,  while  I  am  assigning  it :  but  —  it 
operates :  and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  their  trans- 
cendent merit  as  effusions  addressed,  on  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion,  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  men,  I  turn,  in  the  hour  of  literary  recreati<m, 
whatever  be  the  shame,  with  delight,  from  the  ve- 
hement harangues  of  Fox,  to  the  ^  variegated  and 
expanded  eloquence '  of  Burke ;  which  if  it  does  not 
hurry  us  along,  like  the  other,  by  its  impetuous 
and  reiterated  assaults,  directly  to  the  goal,  yet,  by 
the  ample  stores  of  morid  and  political  wisdom, 
which  it  unfolds,  the  radiant  imagery,  with  which  it 
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illuminates  these  treasures,  and  the  powerful  ap^- 
peals  to  our  best  affections,  by  which  it  seconds 
their  operation,  enlarges  the  understanding,  reple- 
nishes the  fency,  dilates  the  heart,  and  generously 
aims  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  spedcer,  rather 
by  elevating  us  to  his  own  standard  in  contemplat- 
ing the  subject,  which  he  treats,  than  by  accomo- 
dating itself  to  the  contracted  views  and  dispositions, 
which  we  may  bring  to  its  discussion."     P,  92. 

«  July  12,  1798.  Finished  Bissett's  Life  of 
Burke.  He  has  a  right  view  and  just  estimation  of 
this  wonderful  man;  and  his  work  derives  an  addi- 
tional interest,  from  the  contemporary  characters 
introduced :  but  it  by  no  means  precludes,  what  I 
have  sometimes  -meditated,  A  Dissertatum  on  the 
Genius  and  Character  of  Edmund  Burksj — a  sub- 
ject rich  in  interest,  but  for  which  the  public  mind, 
agitated  as  it  has  been  by  recent  events,  is  yet  far 
from  prepared,"  P.  90. 

"  Aug.  18,  1799.  Still  at  Dol^elle.  Our  table, 
here,  ha^  become  a  sort  of  ordinary  to  the  Inn; 
and  we  have  been  infinitely  entertained,  to-day, 
with  a  very  extraordinary  character  under  a  most 
unpromising  aspect  —  the  Rev.  Mr.  T. ;  once  the 
Person  of  Oxford,  for  genius,  eccentricitv,  and 
erudition.  He  has  visited  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily ;  conversed  with  Vol- 
taire, had  an  interview  with  Rousseau,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson.  Scarce  a  place  could  be 
mentioned,  or  a  character  named,  with  which,  from 
personal  knowledge  or  exact  information,  he  was 
not  perfectly  conversant :  and  though  positive,  cap- 
tious, irritable,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  he 
amply  atoned  for  all  the  rubs  he  gave  us,  by  the 
acuteness  of  his  remarks,  the  originality  of  his  sal- 
lies, the  vivacity  of  his  anecdotes  and  descriptions, 
and  the  promptness  and  depth  he  evinced  on  every 
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topic,  that  was  started,  however  remote  from  the 
ordinary  track  of  conversation.  Such  a  companion 
would  be  an  acquisition  anywhere,  but  was  inesti- 
mable here.  —  Had  spent  an  evening  with  Lavater, 
who  pronounced  him  flatly,  at  first  view,  an  incor * 
rigible  ro^ue :  —  L.  himself,  something  more  than 
an  enthusiast,  and  very  near  mad ;  fancying  that  he 
resembles  Jesus  Christ  in  the  countenance,  with 
many  other  such  preposterous  whimsies.  Repre- 
sented the  King  of  Naples, .  with  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently conversed,  as  perfectly  stupid,  sottish,  and 
ignorant; -^literally  scarcely  able  to  write.  Had 
twice  attempted  ^tna;  the  second  time  successful, 
and  saw  from  its  summit  the  sun  rise  in  ell  its  glory : 
affirmed  Brydone's  glowing  description  of  this  gor- 
geous scene,  however  carped  at,  to  be  very  cor- 
rect, and  not  more  than  just.  Described,  with 
great  force,  his  having  heard  a  religious  enthusiast 
preach  his  own  funeral  sermon,  with  the  ghastly 
norrors  of  the  *  fades  Hippocratica'  depictea  in  his 
aspect  —  a  thrilling  spectacle. 

"  We  have  been  fortunate,  too,  in  meeting  with 
Mr.  D  ■  ■,  the  grandson  of  the  chronologist.  He 
knew  Hume  well;  and  spoke  of  him  as  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  and  of  the  most  accommodating 
manners.  Mentioned  that  his  father,  a  Canon  of 
Salisbury,  piqued  himself  much  on  having  distin- 
guished and  patronised  Burke,  when  quite  obscure 
at  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  having  then  pronounced, 
frpm  the  rare  combination  he  observed  in  him  of 
transcendent  ability  and  unwearied  application,  that 
he  would  become  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
his  country."    P.  156. 

"  Nov.  20, 1799.  Mr.  L.,  with  some  other  friends, 
dined  with  me.  Mentioned  that  Fox  confessed  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Jebb,  that  he  had  personal  ambition 
—  that  he  wished  for  power ;  but  trusted  that  he 
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should  employ  it  to  good  purposes.  Never  dis- 
guised from  his  adherents  of  this  school,  his  de- 
cided aversion  to  their  schemes  of  parliamentary 
reform.  This  is  quite  according  to  Fox's  character- 
istic candour :  yet  I  well  remember  Home  Tooke*s 
sarcastically  telling  me  on  the  Hustings  at  Covent- 
Garden,  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  cmming^  but  not 
a  nme^  man !  Exactly,  I  conceive,  the  reverse  of 
the  truth.  ^  Mr.  Fox's  wisdom,  few  but  Mr.  Tooke 
will  be  disposed  to  question :  it  is  a  species  of  wis- 
dom, however,  if  ever  there  was  one,  which  neither 
his  supporters  nor  his  opponents  can  reproach  with 
guile;  and  rarely,  1  believe,  has  this  illustrious 
statesman  had  occasion  to  blush,  at  proving  him- 
self too  shrewd,  in  those  cases,  —  and  such  Mr. 
Burke  has  actually  remarked  there  are,  —  in  which 
a  man  of  honour  would  be  ashamed  not  to  have  been 
imposed  upon.  P.  174. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Lofoer 
of  Literature, 
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SECOND  APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING 

'Extracts  from  various  Writers  respecting  Burke. 


<'  I  hope  that  on  these  subjects,  (the  character 
and  influence,  of  vanity,  marriage,  and  the  family-re- 
lations,) as  Mr.  Half  has  aspired  to  imitate  Mr. 
Burke,  he  really  feels  the  sentiments  he  has  retailed 
with  force  only  inferior  to  his  favourite  author.  I 
will  not  say  of  his  eloquence  that  I  descry  in  it 
every  excellence  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  heart, 
as  Dr.  Drennan  has  said  of  Mr.  Burke's.  I  do  not 
discover  in  Mr.  Hall's  eloquence  every  excellence, 
which  adorns  Mr.  Burke's.  Mr.  Hall  wants  the 
ease  and  flow,  the  fertility  of  allusion,  the  boundless 
fancy,  and  the  rich  and  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
knowledge,  which  constituted  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  Burke's  mind.  He  has  strength  indeed, 
but  it  is  the  strength  of  a  camel,  rather  than  that  of 
a  bounding  steed,  equally  distinguished  for  its  vi- 

four,  and  the  ^ce  and  elegance  of  its  motions, 
le  is  fierce  and  savage  in  expression — he  bums, 
but  he  does  not  illummate.  His  merit  consists  in 
repeating  in  diffierent,  and  certainly  not  improved 
language,  the  opinions  of  J^urke  often  by  himself 
and  by  others  repeated;  for  his  Sermon  fan  Infide^ 
liiy)  neither  boasts  originality  of  thought,  novelty 
of  arrangement,  nor  acuteness  of  reasonmg.  I  wiU 
suppose,  however,  that  Mr.  Burke  happened  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  that  Mr.  Hall 
has  therefore  copied  his  feelings,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  declamation  upon  sensibility,  tender- 
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nes9,  gratitude,  and  all  the  finest  feelings  of  the 

finest  minds/' 
Anthony  Robinson^s  Examination  of  a  Sermon^ 
preached  at  Cambridge  by  Robert  HaU^  M,A. 
entitled  *  Modem  Ifj^idelitt/  considered  with  re- 
spect  to  its  Infltience  on  Society ^^  with  an  Ap^ 
pendix  containing  Observations  npon  a  Critupie 
on  the  Sermon^  in  the  Montidy  Bemewfbr  Febr, 
1800.    Lond.  1809,  8vo.  p.  44. 

"  On  Theories  and  the  Rights  of  Man.  Among 
the  many  alarming  symptoms  of  the  present  time, 
it  is  not  the  least  that  diere  is  a  prevmling  disposi- 
tion to  hold  in  contempt  the  theory  of  liberty  as  false 
and  visionary.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  my  deter- 
mination never  to  be  deterred  by  an  obnoxious 
name  from  an  open  avowal  of  any  principles,  that 
appear  useful  and  important.  Were  the  ridicule, 
now  cast  on  the  Rights  ofMcm^  confined  to  a  mere 
phrase,  as  the  tide  of  a  book,  it  were  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  but,  when  (hat  is  made  the  pretence  for 
deriding  the  doctrine  itself,  it  is  matter  of  seriaws' 
alarm.  To  place  the  rights  of  man  as  the  basis  of 
lawful  government,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Paine; 
but  was  done  more  than  a  century  ago  by  men  of 
no  less  eminence  than  Sidney  and  Locke.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  disingenuous  to  impute  the 
system  to  Mr.  Paine  as  its  author.  His  structure  may 
be  false  and  erroneous,  but  the  foundation  was  laid  by 
other  hands.  That  there  are  naJbaral  rights,  or  in 
other  words,  a  certain  liberty,  which  men  may  exer- 
cise, independent  of  permission  from  society,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  by  those,  who  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  Every  man  must  have  a  natu*> 
ral  right  to  use  his  limbs  in  what  manner  he  pleases, 
that  Ls  not  injurious  to  another.  In  like  manner  he 
must  have  a  right  to  worship  God  after  the  mode  he 
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thinks  acceptable;  or  m  other  words,  he  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  consult  anything  but  his  own 
conscience.  These  are  a  specimen  of  those  rights, 
which  may  properly  be  termed  no^iero/;  for,  as  phi- 
losophers speak  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
they  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  We  can- 
not conceive,  therefore,  the  right  of  using  our  limbs 
to  be  created  by  society,  or  to  be  rendered  more 
complete  by  any  human  i^eement  or  compact 
But  there  still  remains  a  question,  whether  this  na- 
tural liberty  must  not  be  considered  as  entirely  re- 
linquished, when  we  become  members  of  society. 
It  is  pretended,  the  moment  we  quit  a  state  of  na- 
twre^  as  we  have  given  up  the  controul  of  our 
actions  in  return  for  the  superior  advantages  of 
law  and  government,  we  can  never  appeal  again 
to  any  original  principles,  but  must  rest  content 
with  the  advantages,  that  are  secured  by  the  terms 
of  the  society.  These  are  the  views,  which  distin- 
guish the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Burke ;  an  au- 
thor, whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have 
given  a  vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets,  which 
om  any  other  pen  would  have  appeared  abject  and 
contemptible.  In  the  field  of  reason  the  encounter 
would  not  be  difficult;  but  who  can  withstand  the 
fascination  and  magic  of  his  eloquence  ?  The  ex- 
cursions of  his  genius  are  immense.  His  imperial 
fancy  has  laid  all 'nature  under  tribute,  and  has 
collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation, 
and  every  walk  of  art.  His  eulogium  on  the  Queen 
of  France  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathetic  composition ; 
—  so  select  are  its  images,  —  so  fraught  with  ten- 
derness,— and  so  rich  with  colours,  '  dipt  in  hea- 
ven,' that  he,  who  can  read  it  without  rapture,* 
may  have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all 
pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibility.  His  imagina- 
tion is  in  t2futh  only  too  prolific ;-— a  world  of  itself. 
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where  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms, 
is  the  dupe  of  his  own  enchantments^  and  starts, 
like  Prospero,  at  the  spectres  of  his  own  creation. 
His  intellectual  views  in  general,  however,  are  wide 
.and  variegated  rather  than  distinct ;  and  the  li^ht  he 
has  let  in  on  the  British  constitution  in  particular, 
resembles  the  coloured  effulgence  of  a  painted  me^ 
dium,  a  kind  of  mimic  twili^t ;  solemn  and  soothr 
ing  to  the  senses,  but  better  ntted  for  ornament  than 
use.  A  book  has  lately  been  published,  under  the 
title  of  Happiness  cmd  Rights^  written  by  Mr.  Hey, 
a  respectable  member  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, whose  professed  object  is,  with  Mr.  Burke^ 
to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  The  few 
remarks  I  may  make  upon  it,  are  less  on  account 
of  any  merit  m  the  work  itself,  than  on  account  of 
its  author,  who  being  a  member  of  considerable 
standing  in  the  most  liberal  of  our  Universities, 
may  be  presumed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  that 
learned  Dody.  The  chief  difference  between  hip 
theory  and  Mr.  Burke's  seem»  to  be  the  denial  of 
the  existence  of  any  rights,  that  can  be  denomina- 
ted natural,  which  Mr.  Burke  only  supposes  re- 
signed on  the  formation  of  political  society," 
Robert  Hall's  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press^  aindfoT  General  Liberty,  Edn.  3,  Lond. 

1802.  8vo.  p.  52. 

•> 

When  two  such  eminently  intellectual  men  as 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  and  Dr.  Parr,  in  language 
so  beautiful  that  each  might  have  disputed  the  palm 
with  the  other,  speak  of  Mr.  Burke  as  a  %idzard,  and 
own  the  magic  influence,  which  he  exerted  over 
their  souls  by  the  work  in  question,  we  may  ima- 
gine the  overwhelming  power,  with  which  it  must , 
nave  acted  on  the  public  mind :  — 

"  Upon  the  first  perusal  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  I 
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felt,  like  many  other  men,  its  magic  fbree ;  and, 
like  many  other  men,  I  was  at  last  delivered  from 
the  illusions,  which  had  ^  cheated  my  reason,'  and 
borne  me  onward  from  admiration  to  assent  But, 
though  the  dazzling  spell  be  now  dissolved,  I  still 
remember  with  pleasure  the  gay  and  celestial  vi- 
sions, when  ^  my  mind  in  sweet  madness  was  rob- 
bed of  itself.'  1  still  look  back  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  holy  awe,  to  the  wizard  himself,  who,  hav- 
ing lately  broken  his  wand  in  a  state  of  phrensy, 
has  shortened  the  term  of  his  sorceries;  and  of 
drugs  so  potent  to  ^  bathe  spirits  in  delighV  I  must 
still  acknowledge  that  many  were  culled  from  the 
choicest  and  ^  most  virtuous  plants'  of  paradise  it- 
self."   Dr.  Parr's  Sequel  to  the  Printed  Paper,  p.  63. 

*^  When  philosophers  assure  us  we  cannot  un- 
derstand causes,  that  we  perceive  only  effects,  phi- 
losophically speaking,  they  say  truth :  but  aU  our 
actions,  —  this  is  no  less  true, — JEire  wheels  within 
wheels,  a  train  of  causes  and  effects.  Though  of 
primary  causes  we  know  nothing,  yet  what  are  but 
effects  with  respect  to  phenomena  tHat  preceded,  be- 
come causes  with  respect  to  those  that  follow.  And 
what  is  our  guide  in  all  the  regular,  useful  pursuits 
of  human  hfe,  but  correct  observations  of  those 
causes,  and  a  right  application  of  our  knowledge 
for  purposes  of  just  reasoning,  and  daily  experience. 

"  Thus  when  the  body  is  diseased,  we  refer,  as  to 
the  cause,  to  the  taking  of  too  much  or  too  littie 
food,  of  too  much  or  too  little  exercise,  to  inordinate 
passions,  or  to  other  casualties  and  influences  ind^ 
dent  to  our  nature:  on  beholding  a  building  in 
ruins,  we  consider  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  raised, 
more  than  the  time  it  has  lasted,  or  the  power,  by 
which  it  was  destroyed.     So  with  respect  to  those 
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tumults,  and  wars^  and  violent  d^tbs  in  eivil  com- 
munities) it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  now 
is,  as  of  what  has  been  ?  ^  Whence  come  wars  and 
rwn0ur$qfu>ar8?* 

<<  The  opinions,  professions,  and  conduct  of  men, 
areas  necessarily  influenced  by  causes,  as  the  events, 
which  take  place  in  civil  society ;  and  we  must  es- 
timate the  wTitinp^s  of  men  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  judg- 
ing from  the  principles  laid  down,  oi-  the  occasional 
concessions  introduced  in  the  writings  of  the^e  phi- 
losophers, I  infer,  that  some  of  their  opinions  took 
an  impulse  from  their  relative  situations,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  more  than  from  the 

Srenuine  impulse  of  their  own  great  minds,  or  from 
oUowinff  the  order  of  their  own  systems.  And 
this  is  we  most  candid  account,  that  can  be.  given 
of  the  matter,  in  cases  where  the  principles  oF civil 
liberty  and  of  arbitrary  power  are  intermingled,  like 
contradictory  masses  amalgamated  in  one  oody,  in 
the  same  system. 

^^  Burke  was  a  striking  example  of  this  vacillating 
state  of  mind.  Whether,  as  another  person  spake 
of  himself,  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience, 
and  should  always  yield  to  expediencf/j  I  do  not  in-< 
quire ;  but  he  was  certainly  a  political  enraieer, 
full  of  manouvring powers;  taking  his  stand  often 
in  opposite  points,  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
and  pursuinfi"  his  operations  by  such  contradictory 
dejsigns,  that  he  hardly  seemed  the  same  man;  at  one 
time  laying  down  natural  laws  and  fundamental  n/^ 
principles,  pleading  for  liberty  against  power  and 
the  usurpations  of  political  establishments,  for  re- 
forms against  public  abuses  and  unconstitutional 
influence*  Then  again  be  rallies :  —  behold  him 
pleading  for  power  against  liberty,  for  the  usurpa- 
tion»  of  establishments  against  the  laws  of  nature ; 
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for  the  continaance  of  corruptions,  in  defiance  of 
his  own  high  demands  for  the  independence  of  par- 
liaments ;  and  for  the  support  of  an  influence, 
which  he  had  before  denounced  as  having  increased 
beyond  all  due  bounds,  and  as  being  unconstitu- 
lional !  Such  was  the  political  progress  of  Mr. 
Burke's  mind,  from  the  American  War,  to  that 
epoch  in  the  French  Revolution,  which  he  lived  to 
witness. 

^'  Highly  probable,  too,  it  is,  that  the  recent  com- 
motions and  changes,  which  have  taken  place  on  the 
Continent,  —  changes,  which  were  preceded  by 
violent  flashes  of  light,  and  often  followed  by  sen- 
sible darkness,  —  have  occasioned,  1  will  not  say 
tergiversation,  but  rather  confusion,  perplexity, 
contradiction,  unmanageable  points  in  the  opinions 
of  many  in  England  at  this  time :  that  some  from 
unexpected  events  have  receded  from  opinions, 
which  were  thought  violent,  because  they  were 
earnest,  and  from  demands,  w^ich  were  deemed 
clamorous,  because  they  were  popular.  But  ex- 
amples occur,  where  men  are  rather  confounded 
than  converted;  where  they  may  be  said  ratlier  to 
yield  to  circumstances,  than  to  abandon  their  prin- 
ciples :  and  they  become  like  musical  instruments, 
wnich,  though  not  shattered  and  broken,  are  mise- 
rably out  of  tune,  or  played  on  by  unskilful  hands. 
Because  they  do  not  understand  the  world,  they 
think  they  do  not  understand  themselves :  and,  per- 
haps in  both  cases  they  think  truly.  For  if  man 
has  been  justly  called  a  microcosm,  or  little  world, 
for  the  variety  of  his  individual  nature ;  society, 
from  its  combination  of  different  inclinations,  pur- 
suits, interests,  powers,  passions,  and  conditions,  may 
be  caUedthemegacosm,[m€^afocosm,]  orgreatworld; 
a  machine  of  vast  compass,  intricate  contrivances,  in- 
explicable movements,  and  deep  recesses ;  and  in 
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contemplfirfing  It  very  honest  men  may  be  mistaken, 
when  theytmnk  themselves  right;  and  they  may 
have  been  right,  when  they  think  themselves  to 
have  been  mistaken.  And  should  any  of  us  have 
trembled,  as  it  were  for  a  while  on  that  narrow  neck 
of  land,  Fear,  which  Hobbes  makes  the  origin  of 
society,  I  hope  we  shall  never  plunge  into  that 
ocean  of  arbitrary  power,  which  for  all  the  valuable 
purposes  of  life,  would  be  its  destruction. 

"  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  some  have  gone,  ftom 
the  same  cause,  the  contrary  way ;  that,  as  some 
have  been  moved  backward,  to  Fear,  others  may 
have  been  led  forward,  to  Hope;  that  thinking 
circumstances  of  public  calamity  and  alarm  should 
lead  nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  to  serious 
thoughts,  and  permanent  reformations,  they  have 
eyed  more  ^larrowly  public  abuses,  and  perceived 
their  consequences;  that,  thinking  corruption  tends 
to  division,  dissolution  and  death ;  and  that  mutual 
sympathies,  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  protec- 
tion, the  great  ends  of  civil  society,  can  bring  the 
dispersed  interests  of  individuals  to  a  resting  place, 
and  by  exciting  the  most  pleasing,  the  most  salu- 
tary feeling  of  co-operation,  can  unite  and  consoli- 
date them  for  purposes  of  public  utility,  they  have 
renounced  claims,  which  they  once  advocated,  and 
advocate  claims,  which  they  once  opposed;  and  that 
after  vacillating  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pen- 
dulum, for  a  long  time,  they  may  at  length,  per- 
haps, imagine  they  are  now  come  to  their  proper 
point  of  rest;  believing  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
declaration,  that  when  ^  the  divine  judgments  are 
abroad  in  the  earth,  the  nations  should  learn  right- 
eousness,* " 

George  Dyer's  Four  Letters  on  the  English  Con- 
stitutiony  Edn.  3.  Lond.  1817.  8vo.  p.  113. 
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^^  Mr.  Canning  was^  a  ^teat  aiimir^  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  in  a  poem  called  New  Morality^  speaks 
of  him  as  a  sage, 

'  To  whom  late  times  shall  turn  their  rev'rent  eyes^ 
*  Led  by  his  light,  and  by  his  wisdom  wise.' 

In  woris  of  similar  import,  a  pre-eminent  scholar* 
not  long  deceased,  says  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches 
and  writings  in  general,  *  That  there  is  in  them  a 
^  happy  application  of  sound,  solemn,  saintly  mo- 

*  raltty  to  political  subjects,'  and  further  declares 
that  in  his  famous  Reflectiom  on  the  Frefnch  Revo- 
huHon^  he  (Mr.  Burke)  *  has  spread  before  the 
^  world  many  adamantine  and  imperishable  truths, 

*  which  unfold  tlie  secret  springs  of  human  actions, 
'  and  their  effects  upon  human  happiness ;  —  many, 

*  in  which  he  unites  the  ready  discernment  of  a 
'  statesman  with  the  profound  views  of  a  philoso- 

*  pher ;  —  many,  which  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 

*  tries,  must  deserve  the  consideration  of  all  govem- 
'  ments  and  all  subjects ;  many  which  the  prmciples 

*  of  the  British  constitution  amply  justified,  and 

*  in  which  the  good  morals  and  the  good  order 
'  of  society,  were  interested  deeply  and  perma- 
'  nently.'  The  same  writer,  however,  agrees  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,!  that  instances  are  to  be 
found,  in  that  work,  of  truths  misapplied,  facts 
distorted,  as  well  as  of  partial  and  inadequate  views 
of  some  of  the  topics  .discussed  in  it.  Mr.  Canning 
himself  remarks  of  Mr.  Burke,  that 

'  Sometimes  his  ventVous  spirit  lov'd  tp  urge 
*  The  lab'ring  theme  to  reason's  utmost  verge.* 

WhUe,  therefore,  Mr.  Canning,  like  Mr.  Burke, 
combined  adecided  hostility  to  Jacobinical  licentious- 

*  **  See  Charactirs  of  Charles  James  Fox,  by  PhUopaihris  Varvi" 
censis^' 

t  <'  See  the  FtfuficMS  OaUkts  of  this  eloquent  writer." 
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ness,  with  the  warmest  attachment  to  rational, 
well-regulated  liberty,  and  while  he  hated  the  for- 
mer, chiefly  because  m  its  direct  tendency  it  is  sub- 
versive of  the  latter,  there  is  ground  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  Canning's  political  philosophy,  though 
founded  on  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  corrected  by 
his  own  judgment,  and  improved  by  experience.  / 
He  was  not  so  original  a  uiinker  as  Mr.  Burke ;  ^ 
yet  much  better  fitted  to  be  a  practical  statesman, 
especially  as  a  leader.  He  did  not  possess  in  the 
same  decree,  but  kept  under  better  controul,  a 
faculty,  m  which  Mr.  Burke  surpassed  all  the  great 
men  of  the  last  century.  I  mean  that  high  faculty 
of  imagination,  which,  by  its  diffusive  and  modify- 
ing influence,  calls  up  for  the  poet  new  creations, 
out  of  the  existing  worlds  presented  to  him  by  na- 
ture, by  learning,  by  science,  and  by  art.  But  as 
it  is  a  complex  principle,  including  more  particu- 
larly abstraction,  and  a  vivid  conception,  its  combi- 
nations are  of  great  use  to  a  philosophic  reasoner, 
not  merely  giving  to  style  the  highest  graces,  and 
richest  magnificence,  not  only  decorating  the  ope- 
rations of  intellect,  but  frequently  supplpng  it 
with  the  materials,  on  which  it  acts,  the  wings,  by 
which  it  soars,  and  the  light,  by  which  it  sees  com- 
prehensively around  it.  In  popular  language,  and 
m  poetry,  it  is  often  confounded  with  fency.  But 
in  a  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  fancy  is  a  lower 
property  of  mind,  and  when  used  by  orators,  shews 
Itself  in  comparisons,  in  apt  allusions,  in  the  play- 
fulness of  humour,  in  the  corruscations  of  wit,  m 
illustrations,  that  only  shine  around  the  body  of 
argument,  like  the  halos,  which  Newton  speaks  of, 
as  '  seen  by  reflexion,  in  a  vessel  of  stagnating 
water,'  and  which  he  describes  as  *  crowns  or  rings 
of  colours  about  the  sun.'     In  the  exercise  of  tms 
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faculty,  Mr.  Canning  was  qnite  as  much  distin- 
guished as  Mr.  Burke." 

The  Rev.  R.  Kennedy's  Tribute  in  Verse,  to  the 
Character  qfthe  late  Right  Hon.  George  Can^ 
ningt  ivith  prefatory  Observations,  as  also  toith 
Notes  relating  to  die  same  Svl^ect,  and  to  pre^ 
sent  political  circumstances.  Lend.  1827.  8vo. 
p.  10. 

"  How  much  soever  men  may  differ  as  to  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Burke's  doctrine,  or  tiiie  purity 
of  his  public  conduct,  there  <;an  be  no  hesitation  in 
according  to  him  a  station  among  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men,  that  have  ever  appeared;  and  we 
think  there  is  now  but  little  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  kind  of  place,  which  it  is  fit  to  assign  him. 
He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in 
almost  every  kind  of  prose^omposition.  Possessed 
of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the  most  va- 
rious description ;  acquainted  alike  with  what  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  knew,  each  in  his  own  pro- 
vince, and  with  much  that  hardly  any  one  ever 
thought  of  learning;  he  could  either  bring  his 
masses  of  information  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
subjects,  to  which  they  severally  belonged,  —  or 
he  could  avail  himself  of  them  generally  to  strength- 
en his  faculties  and  enlarge  his  views  —  or  he  could 
turn  any  portion  of  them  to  account,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction. 
Hence,  when  he  is  handling  any  one  matter,  we 
perceive  that  we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or 
a  teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge  is  familiar.  His  views  range  over  all 
the  cognate  subjects;  his  reasonings  are  derived 
from  principles  applicable  to  other  theories  as  well 
as  the  one  in  hand:  arguments  pour  in  from  all 
sides,  as  w;ell  as  those  which  start  up  under  our  feet, 
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the  natural  growth  of  the  path  he  i«  leadiog  41$  OY^er ', 
whiki  totbow  li^  roimd  our  $teps»  and  eil^r 
explore  its  darker  places,  or  serve  for  our  recreation^ 
illustrations  are  fetched  from  a  thousand  quarters* 
and  an  imagination  marvellously  quicJ^  to  desiarjr 
unthought  of  resemblances,  pomts  to  our  use  t^ 
stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more  marvellous  has  gather- 
ed from  all  ages,  and  nations,  and  arts,  and  tongues. 
We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument,  reminded  of 
Bacon's  multifarious  knowledge,  and  the  exuberance 
of  his  learned  &ncy ;  while  the  many-lettered  diction 
recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  poets,  and  hk 
immortal  verse,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences 
and  all  times.  The  kinds  of  composition  are  vmous, 
and  he  excels  in  tihem  all,  with  the  exception  of  two 
the  very  highest,  given  but  to  few,  and  when  given, 
almost  always  possessed  alone, — fierce,  nervous, 
overwhelming  declamation,  and  close,  rapid  reason* 
ing.  Every  other  he  uses  easily,  abundantly,  and 
successfully.  He  produced  but  one  philosophical 
treatise ;  but  no  man  lays  down  abstract  principles 
more  soundly,  or  better  traces  their  application.  All 
his  works,  indeed,  even  his  controversial,  are  so  in- 
formed with  general  reflection,  so  variegated  with 
speculative  discussion,  that  they  wear  the  air  of  the 
Lycseum  as  well  as  the  Academy.  His  narrative  is 
excellent ;  and  it  is  impossible  more  luminously  to 
expose  the  details  of  a  complicated  subject,  to  give 
them  more  animation  and  interest,  if  dry  in  them- 
selves, or  to  make  them  bear,  by  the  mere  power  of 
statement,  more  powerfully  upon  the  argument.  In 
description  he  can  hardly  oe  surpassed,  at  least  for 
effect;  he  has  all  the  qualities,  that  conduce  to  it, — 
ardour  of  purpose,  sometimes  rising  into  violence,*^ 
vivid,  but  too  luxuriant  fisuicy,  —  bold,  frequentiy 
extravagant,  conception,  -^  the  Acuity  of  shedding 
over  mere  inanimate  scenery  the  light  imparted  by 
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moral  associations.  He  indulges  in  bitter  invective, 
mingled  with  poignant  wit,  but  descending  often  to 
abuse  and  even  scurrility ;  he  is  apt  moreover  to 
carry  an  attack  too  far,  as  well  as  strain  the  appli- 
cation of  a  principle ;  to  slay  the  slain ;  or  turn  the 
reader's  contempt  into  pity.*' 

**  In  fact,  he  was  dencient  in  judgment;  he  re- 
garded not  the  degree  of  interest  fdt  by  his  audi- 
ence in  the  topics,  which  deeply  occupied  himself; 
and  seldom  knew  when  he  had  saia  enough  on 
those,  which  affected  them  as  well  as  him.  He  was; 
admirable  in  exposition ;  in  truth,  he  delighted  to 
give  instruction  both  when  speaking  and  conversing, 
and  in  this  he  was  unrivalled :  Quisin  sententiis  ar^ 
guUor?  in  docendo  edisserendoqae  subtUior?  Mr. 
Fox  might  well  avow,  without  a  compliment,  that 
he  had  learnt  more  from  him  alone,  than  from  all 
other  men  and  authors.  But,  if  any  one  thing  is 
proved  by  unvarying  experience  of  popular  as- 
semblies, it  is  that  an  excellent  dissertation  makes 
a  very  bad  speech.  The  speaker  is  not  the  only 
person  actively  engaged,  while  a  great  oration  is 
pronouncing ;  the  audience  have  their  share ;  they 
must  be  excited,  and  for  this  purpose  constantly 
appealed  to  as  recognized  persons  of  tlie  drama. 
The  didactic  orator,  (if,  as  has  been  said  of  the  poet, 
it  be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms,)  has  it  all  to  him- 
self; the  hearer  is  merely  passive ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  he  soon  ceases  to  be  a  listener,  and  if  he 
can,  even  to  be  a  spectator^  Mr.  Burke  was  es- 
sentially didactic,  except  whien  the  violence  of  his 
invective  carried  him  away,  and  then  he  offended 
the  correct  taste  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
going  beyond  the  occasion,  and  by  descending  to 
coarseness.  When  he  argued,  it  was  by  unfolding 
large,  views,  and  seizing  upon  analogies  too  remote, 
and  drawing  distinctions  ^  too  fine  for  hearers,'  or 
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at  the  best,  byabody  of  statements,  lucid,  certainly, 
and  diversified  with  flower  and  fruit,  and  lighted 
up  with  pleasantry,  but  almost  always  in  excess, 
and  overdone  in  these  qualities,  as  well  as  in  its 
own  substance.  He  had  little  power  of  hard  strin- 
gent reasoning,  as  we  have  more  tlian  once  re« 
marked ;  and  his  declamation  was  addressed  to  the 
head,  as  from  the  head  it  proceeded,  learned,  fanci- 
ful, ingenious,  but  not  impassioned.  Of  him,  as  a 
combatant,  we  may  say  what  Aristotle  did  of  the 
old  philosophers,  when  he  compared  them  to  un- 
skilful boxers,  who  hit  round  about,  and  not  straight 
forward,  and  fight  with  little  effect,  though  they  may 
by  chance  sometimes  deal  a  hard  blow :  Olov  iv 
raif  fiAx<us  oi  ayv/juvaaroc  iroi,ovair  koX  yap  ixel^ 
voi  ir€p$<l>opovfiepov  rinrrova^  iroXKaKis  KcCKa9 
vkriyiLSy  aXX'  ovt  ixelpoL  air  hrurr^p/ris.  (MetU" 
physJ  * 

*^  Cicero  has  somewhere  called  eloquence  cqpiose 
hquena  sapientia.  This  may  be  true  of  written, 
but  of  spoken  eloquence  it  is  a  defective  definition, 
and  will,  at  the  best,  only  comprehend  the  demon- 
strative^  (or  epideuMcy)  kind,  which  is  banished,  for 
want  of  an  audience,  from  all  modem  assemblies  of 
a  secular  description.    Thus,  though  it  well  charac- 

*  ''  The  Attic  reader  wUl  be  here  rembded  of  the  first  PhUip- 
pic,  in  which  a  very  remarkable  passage,  and  in  part,  too,  appli- 
cable to  oar  subject,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  passage 
in  the  text ;  and  its  great  felicity  both  of  apt  comparison  and  of 
wit,  should,  with  a  thousand  other  passages,  have  made  critics 
pause,  before  thev  denied  those  qualities  to  the  chief  of  orators : 
'flinrep  ik  oi  pdp^apoi  7rvKT€vov<nvy  oira  troXe^ 
fi€iT€  ^CKltnrfo'  koX  yap  ixeivav  6  trX^fyel^  ael  rijs 
irXrfyrjs  i'xJsraL'  Kav  krkpmare  irardfy  rif,  i/celae 
elarvv  ai  xelpe^,  irpo/SaXKeaOai  S*,  rj  fikktreiv  ivav- 
tLov  ovt  oloeVy  ovt  idiXei :  which  he  proceeds  to  iUus- 
trate  by  the  conduct  held  respecting  the  Chersonese  and  Ther- 
mopylsB." 
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terises  Mr.  Burke,  yet  the  defects,  which  we  have 
pointedoiit,  were  iatal  to  his  success.  Accordingly, 
the  test  of  eloquence,  which  the  same  master  has 
in  so  picturesque  a  manner  given,  from  his  own 
constant  experience,  here  entirely  fidled: — Voio 
hoc  oratori  comtingat^  vt  cum  auditum  sit  mm  esse 
dtcturum^  locus  in  subseBtis  occupetur^  comjdeatur 
fribtmal^  gratkm  scribes  sint  in  dando  et  cedmdo  lo- 
cunii  corona  multiplex^  judex  erectus  ;  cum  sur^  is, 
qui  dicturus  sit^  significetnr  a  corona  silenHum,  de- 
inde  Cfdyr<B  assenticnes,  muUm  adndrationes :  risus, 
cumtelit;  cumvdit^fletus;  ut^  quifuBcproculvideatj 
eHamsi  quid  agatur  nesciat^  at  placere  tamen,  et  in 
scena  Bosdum  inteHigat.  For  many  years,  t^at  is, 
between  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war,  and 
fixe  erpeeebes,  which  he  made,  neither  many  nor  lon^, 
nor  in  a  yery  usual  or  regular  style,  on  tne  Frendii 
revolution,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  was  to  be 
seen  and  lamented,  as  often  as  Mr.  Burke  spoke. 
The  spectator  saw  no  signs  of  Rosdus  being  in 
action,  but  rather  of  the  eminent  civilian,  (Dr. 
French  Laurence,)  we  have  ahready  spoken  of. 
Videt^  (as  the  same  critic  has,  in  another  passage, 
almost  to  the  letter  described  it,)  osciiantem  judi- 
cemj  hquentem  cum  aUero^  ncrmunquam  etiam  cir^ 
culantem,  mittentem  ad  horas;  qtuBsHanem^  utdinut" 
tat,  rogantem;  intelligit,  orator  em  in  ea  causa  nan 
adesse,  qui  possit  animis  Judicum  admovere  ora^ 
iionem,  tanquctm/idibus  manum* 

"  But  it  may  justly  be  said,  with  the  second  of  At- 
tic orators,  that  sense  is  always  more  important  than 
eloquence;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  enlightened 
men  in  all  i^es  will  hang  over  the  works  of  Mr. 
Burke^  and  dwell  with  delight  even  upon  speeches, 
that  fiiiled  to  command  the  attention  of  mose,  to 
whom  they  were  addressed*  Nor  is  it  by  their 
rhetorical  beauties  that   they  interest  us.     The 
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extraordinary  depth  ofhisdetadied  vie\K^,  the  pene-* 
trating  s^acity,  which  he  occtmonaUy  applies  to 
tlie  affairs  of  men  and  their  motives,  and  me  curi- 
ous felicity  of  expression,  with  which  he  unfolds 
principles,  and  traces  resemblances  and  relations, 
are  separately  the  gift  of  few,  and  in  their  union 
probably  without  any  example.  Tlus  must  be  ad*- 
mitted  on  all  hands ;  it  is  possibly  the  last  of  our 
observations,  which  will  obtain  universal  assent,  as 
it  is  the  last  we  have  to  offer  before  coming  upon 
disputed  ground,  where  the  fierce  contentions  of 
politicians  cross  the  more  quiet  path  of  the  criticw 

<^  It  is  another  charactenstic  of  this  great  writer, 
that  the  unlimited  abundance  of  his  stores  makes  him 
profuse  in  their  expenditure.  Never  content  with 
one  view  of  a  subject,  or  one  manner  of  handling 
i^  he  for  the  most  part  lavishes  his  whole  resources 
upon  the  discussion  of  each  point.  In  controversy 
this  is  emphatically  the  case.  Indeed,  notiiin^  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  variety  of  ways,  in  which 
he  makes  his  approaches  to  any  position  he  would 
master.  After  reconnoitring  it  with  skill  andbold- 
ness,  if  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  manoeuvres 
with  infinite  address,  and  arrays  a  most  imposing 
force  of  general  principles  mustered  from  all  parts» 
and  pointed,  sometimes  violently  enough,  in  one 
direction.  He  now  moves  on  with  the  composed 
air,  the  even,  di^ified  pace  of  the  liistorian,  and 
unfolds  his  facts  m  a  narrative  so  easy,  and  yet  so 
correct,  that  you  plainly  perceive  he  wanted  only 
the  dismissal  of  other  pursuits  to  have  rivalled  Livy 
or  Hume.  But  soon  this  advance  is  interruptedf, 
and  he  stops  to  display  his  powers  of  description—- 
when  the  ooldness  of  his  design  is  only  maJxkei  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  He  then  skirmishes 
for  a  space,  and  puts  in  motion  all  the  ligiiter  arms 
of  wit  *-«•  sometimes  notunmingled  with  drollery  •»-« 
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sometimes  bordering  upon  farce.  His  main  bat- 
tery is  now  opened,  and  a  tempest  bursts  fortb,  of 
every  weapon  of  attack  —  invective,  abuse,  irony, 
sarcasm,  simile,  drawn  out  to  allegory,  quotation, 
fable,  parable,  anathema.  The  heavy  artillery  of 
powerful  declamation,  and  the  conflict  of  close 
argument  alone  are  wanting;  but  of  which  the  gfar- 
rison  is  not  always  aware ;  his  noise  is  oftentimes 
mistaken  for  the  thunder  of  true  eloquence ;  the 
number  of  his  movements  distracts,  and  the  variety 
of  his  missiles  annoys  the  adversary ;  a  panic  spreads, 
and  he  carries  his  point,  as  if  he  nad  actually  made 
a  practicable  breach ;  nor  is  it  discovered  till  after 
the  smoke  and  confusion  is  over,  that  the  citadel 
remains  untouched." 

"  Not  content  with  the  praise  of  his  philosophic 
acuteness,  which  all  are  ready  to  allow,  the  less 
temperate  admirers  of  this  great  writer  have  ascribed 
to  him  a  gift  of  genius  approaching  to  the  power  of 
divination,  and  have  recognised  mm  as  in  posses* 
sion  of  a  judgment  so  acute  and  so  calm  withal, 
that  its  decisions  might  claim  the  authority  of  in- 
fallible decrees.  His  opinions  have  been  viewed  as 
always  resulting  from  general  principles  deliberately 
applied  to  each  emergency;  and  they  have  been 
looked  upon  as  forming  a  connected  system  of  doc- 
trines, by  which  his  own  sentiments  and  conduct 
were  regulated,  and  from  which  after-times  may 
derive  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom." 

"  In  the  imperfect  estimate  of  this  great  man's 
character  and  genius,  which  we  have  now  con- 
cluded, let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  have  made 
any   very  large  exceptions    to    the    praise    un- 

rtstionably  his  due.  We  have  only  abated 
ms  preferred  by  his  unheeding  worshippers  to 
more  than  mortal  endowments.  Enough  will  re- 
main to  command  our  admiration,  after  it  shall  be 
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admitted  that  he,  who  possessed  the  finest  fmcyy  and 
the  rarest  knowliedge,  did  not  equally  excel  other 
men  in  sound  and  (^Im  judgment ;  enough  to  excite 
our  wonder  at  the  degree,  in  which  he  was  p^ted 
with  most  parts  of  genius,  though  our  credulity  be 
not  staggered  by  the  assertion  of  a  miraculous  union 
of  them  all.  We  have  been  contemplating  a  fi;reat 
marvel  certainly,  not  gazing  on  a  supernatural  sight  ^ 
and  we  retire  from  it  with  the  belief  that,  if  acute<- 
ness,  learning,  imagination  so  unmeasured,  were 
never  before  combined,  yet  have  there  been  occa^ 
sionally  witnessed,  in  eminent  men,  ^eater  powers 
of  dose  reasoning  and  fervid  declamation,  oftentimes 
a  more  correct  taste,  for  the  most  part  a  safer  judg^ 
ment."     The  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  92. 

"  Of  Burke  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  expati- 
ates with  the  kindred  appetite  of  an  eloquent 
and  philosophizing  spirit.  The  different  and  &r 
inferior  position,  which  this  great  man  occupied  as 
the  instructor,  perhaps  we  might  say  the  lecturer,  of 
Parliament,  on  its  highest  duties  of  legislation  and 
state-policy,  from  that  which  was  assigned  to  him  as 
an  efficient  member  of  a  party,  and  as  himself  an 
actor  on  the  stage  of  government,  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  not  altos^ether  by  his  original  humbleness  of 
station  in  society,  but  by  something  in  the  texture 
of  his  mind,  which  seems,  in  spite  of  the  zealous  and 
daring  enterprise,  with  which  JBurke  rushed  forward 
personally  on  all  occasions,  to  have  fitted  him  far 
more  for  study  than  for  successful  action  —  so  little 
in  the  real  strife  and  turmoil  of  affairs  were  his  rest- 
less imagination  and  his  vehement  passions  under 
the  restraint  of  judgment,  sobriety,  or  good  taste. 
As  an  orator,  Burke  dazzled  his  hearers,  then  dis- 
tracted them,  and  finished  by  fatiguing  or  offending 
them.     And  it  was  not  uncouth  eu>cution  and  exte- 
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rior  only^  which  impaired  the  effieacy  of  his  speeches. 
Burke  almost  always  deserted  his  subject,  before  iie 
was  abandoned  by  his  audience.  In  the  progfress 
of  along  discourse  he  was  never  satisfied  with  pro* 
ving  that,  which  was  principally  in  question,  or  with 
enforcing  the  single  measure,  whicn  it  was  his  busi- 
ness and  avowed  purpose  to  enforce,— he  diverged 
to  a  thousand  collateral  topics,  —  he  demonstrated 
as  many  disputed  propositions,  —  he  established 
principles  in  all  directions,'-- he  illuminated  the 
whole  horizon  with  his  magnificent,  but  scattered 
lights.  There  was,  nevertheless,  no  keeping  in  his 
spoken  compositions, — no  proportion, — no  sub- 
serviency of  inferior  groups  to  greater,  *—  no  appa- 
rent harmony  or  unity  of  purpose.  He  forgot  tnat 
there  wad  but  a  single  point  to  prove,  and  his  audi* 
tors  in  their  turn  for^t  that  they  had  undergone 
the  process  of  conviction  upon  any.  To  the 
political  history  of  Mr.  Burke  the  Reviewer  pays 
no  marked  or  reverential  homage;  and  posteritv 
will,  we  apprehend,  confirm  the  sentence,  whidL 
has  already  begun  to  be  passed  upon  the  revo- 
lution in  ^e  principles  of  his  policy,  —  that  it  was 
tie  work  of  passions  becoming  more  irresistible, 
and  of  a  judgment  more  gradually  declining  with 
age,  muchmore  than  of  the  praeternatural  penetration 
and  foresi^t,  for  which  during  the  war  with  France, 
and  by  tire  partisans  of  high  monarchical  doctrine, 
credit  was  so  lavishly  afibrded  to  him.  Mr.  Burke, 
indeed,  has  this  in  common  with  Mr.  Pitt,  (to  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  felt  neither  love  nor  gratitude,)  that 
they  are  both  appealed  to  by  the  same  wretched 
faction,  whidi,  ooious  while  in  office,  is  become 
worse  than  contemptible  when  dismissed  from  it,  in 
support  of  a  narrow  and  grovelling  system  of  state- 
policy,  which  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  equally 
reprobated ;  for,  except  on  the  single  subject  of  the 


l^f^ch  Hevola^on,  Mr.  Bufke  professed  die  old 
Whig  principles,  by  defending  which  the  most  flour- 
rishing  era  of  his  public  life  and  chamoter  had  beefi 
disdnguished,  and  to  the  day,  when  they  each  ^- 
pired,  they  were  decided  and  uneompromisin^ 
mends  to  the  cause  of  equal  liberty  at  heme/^  The 
Editor  of  ikt  Times  Dec.  5,  1827.  in  his  Notice  of 
the  Ediiinntgli  Beview  No.  99« 

<<  Juniufi's  Zietier  on  the  dSuspotes  respecting  Falk- 
land's Islaend,  has  iMs  remarkable  passage :  -^  ^  Th^ 
^  King  of  France's  present  aversion  foi'  war,  and  th6 

*  distraction  of  his  fdfairs^  are  notorious.     He  is  no\^ 

*  inra  state  of  war  with  his  people.  In  Tain  did  the 
^  Catholic  King  solicit  him  to  take  part  in  the  quar- 

<  rel  against  us.     His  finances  were  in  the  last  dis*- 

*  order,  and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
'find  sufficient  employment  at  home.* 

"  In  his  observations  on  Mr.  Grenville*i^  SW»^ 
the  Nation^  —  a  publication  nearly  Gontejnporary 
with  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Mr.  Burke  thus  expresses 
himself:  —  ^  Under  such  extreme  straitness  wid  dis- 
^  traction  labours  the  whole  body  of  the  French 
^  finances ;  so  far  does  their  charge  outrun  their 

<  supply  in  every  particular,  that  no  man,  I  believe, 

*  has  considered  their  affairs,  with  any  degree  of 
^  attention  or  information,  but  must  hourly  look 

*  for  some  extraordinary  convulsion  4n  the  whole 

*  system,  the  effects  of  which,  on  France  and  even 
^  all  over  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.' 

Mens  prohccga  futuri ! 

How  superior  does  the  mind  of  Burke  shew  itself 
in  this  passage,  to  that  which  Junius  exhibits  in  the 
passage  cited  from  him  ! 

"  In  1773.,  Mr.  Burke  visited  France.  In  the 
following  sessions  of  Parliament,  *  he  pointed  out,' 
says  his  biographer  2,  246.   '  the  conspiracy  of 

<  atheism  to  the  watohful  jealousy  of  government. 
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<  He  said  that,  tkough  not  fond  of  calling  in  the  aid 
^  of  the  secular  arm  to  suppress  doctrines  and  opi- 
^  nions  yet,  if  ever  it  was  raised,  it  should  be  against 
^  those  enemies  of  their  kind,  who  would  take  fi-om 

<  man  the  noblest  prerogative  of  his  nature,  that 

<  of  being  a  religious  animaU    Already,  under  the 

<  systematic  stacks  of  those  men,  I  see,  said  Mr. 
^  iSurke,  many  of  the  props  of  good  government 
^  and  religion  beginning  to  £gdl ;  I  see  propagated 
^  principles,  which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even 
'  a  toleration,  and  make  virtue  herself  less  than  a 

*  name.  Memorable,  words,  indeed,'  says  the  bio- 
grapher, ^  when  we  consider  their  literal  fulfil*- 
ment/ 

^^  Surely  no  person,  who  has  read  the  passages 
we  have  Just  cited  from  Mr.  Burke,  can  be  justified 
in  charging  him  with  adopting,  from  private  views, 
the  principles,  which  he  urged,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  his  speeches  and  writ^ 
ings  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  are 
identical  with  those,  which  we  have  cited,  and  with 
others,  which  we  might  cite  from  the  same  work, 
and  o^ers  written  by  him  about  the  same  period." 
Mr.  Butler's  Beminiscences  2, 123. 

To  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Horace  Walpole,  and 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  belongs  the  praise  of  having  dis- 
tinctly foreseen  the  French  Revolution  and  its  con- 
sequences in  France ;  but  to  Burke  belonged  the 
higher  honour  of  having  predicted  its  extensive 

EFFECTS   OVER   EUROPE: 

"  It  appears  from  Horace  Walpole's  69th  Letter 
to  Conway  that  he  saw  as  early  as  1765.,  the  seeds 
of  the  late  Revolution,  in  the  atheistic  philosophers 
of  Paris,  *  who,  avowing  war  against  Popery,  aim, 
^  many  of  them,  at  a  subversion  of  all  religion;  and 

*  still  many  more,  at  the  destruction  of  the  regal 

*  power.'    And  in  a,  Letter  from  Paris  to  Mr.  Bland, 
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dated  Od.  19,  1765,  he  observes  of  the  people 
there : — ^  They  hare  no  time  to  laugh ;  there  is  God 
<  and  the  King  to  be  pulled  down  first ;  and  men 
^  and  women,  one  ana  all,  are  devoutly  employed 
^  in  the  demolition.*  This  is  an  early  and  strong 
scent;  but  Lord  Chesterfield  (see  Oct  5,  1796.) 
was  still  before  him.''  Extracts  fronk  the  Diary  of 
a  Lover  of  LUeraJturej  [by  Mr.  Green  of  Ipswich,] 
p.  125.  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  p.  9.  :•-«-> 
"  In  the  26th  Letter  (of  Lord  Chesterfield)  there  is 
a  very  remarkable  prediction,  which,  as  we  have 
lived  to  see  it  fully  accomplished,  is  worth  curtail- 
ing and  transcribing :  —  *  The  afiairs  of  France 
'  grew  more  and  more  serious  ev«^  day.  The 
^  King  is  irresolute,  despised,  and  hated ;  the  minis- 
^  ters  disunited  and  incapable;  the  people  poor  and 
^  discontented ;  the  army,  though  always  the  sup- 

*  porters  and  tools  of  ateolute  power,  are  always 
^  the  destroyers  of  it  too ;  the  nation  reasons  freely 
^  on  matters  of  religion  and  government; — in  short, 

*  all  the  symptoms,  which  1  have  ever  met  with  in 

*  history,  previous  to  great  changes  and  revolutions 
^  in  government,  now  exist,  and  daily  increase  in 

*  France.'  This  was  written  Dec.  25, 1763. ;  and, 
considering  the  clearness,  with  which  die  causes  are 
unfolded,  and  the  consequence  foretold,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  it  has  not  been  noticed." 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  was  Dr.  Maty  from 
discerning  '  the  signs  of  the  times,'  that  in  1783. 
he  actually  denied  the  probability  of  any  approach- 
ing cl^ange  in  the  government  of  France.  Mr* 
Green  p.  169.  writes  thus: —  "It  is  amusing  to 
mark  his  speculations,  in  the  first  article  (of  his 
Redew^)  for  Jan.  1783.,  on  the  probability  of  a 
change  in  the  government  of  France;  an  event, 
wliich  he  thinks  not  likely  to  take  place  in  the  then 
reign,  nor  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  at  last  only 
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from  the  extreme  misconduct  of  its  rulers;— bit 
which  in  fact  did  take  place  within  seven  years  froni 
his  penning  of  that  article,  and  withont  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  any  such  misconduct.'* 

I  synmathise  with  Mr.  Butler  in  his  desire  to 
rescue  the  memory  of  Burke  from  a  most  serious 
and  most  unfounded  charge,  and  therefore  I  sliall 
most  readily  make  two  other  quotations  from  Mr. 
Green's  book.    He  says  in  p.  1 1. :  — 

«  Lord  ChedwoTth  looked  in,  (Oct.  9,  1796.) 
Adverting  to  a  late  event,  I  remarked  that  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  at  least  consistent — that  he  pur- 
sued the  same  steps  I  should  myself  have'  taken, 
had  I  originally  encouraged  the  war  on  its  only 
defensible    ground  -^  and    that  he  had  put  aa-> 
ministration  in  a  much  more  awkward  situation 
than  it  was  now  possible  for  opposition  to  place 
them — but  that  1  feared  his  motives  were  cusap* 
pointment  and  chagrin.     Burke  and  the  Earl,  his 
Lordship  said,  had  aeserted  their  political  principles 
iehtirely.     This  may,  or  may  not  be  true.     TTie 
principles,  on  which  they  prj^ess  to  have  seceded 
from  their  party,  are  so  distinct  from  those,  which 
origindly   Dound    that   party  together,   that   the 
merie  act  of  separation  can  fiimish  no  conelu<^ 
sion  on  the  subject.     To  be  sure,  if  they  have 
done  it  on  corrupt  motives,  they  have  abandoned 
all  principle  ^  but  they  may  have  separated,  and 
5retain   the  common  principles,  which  once  held 
them   together  still."      "The   conversation  then 
turned  on  Burke,  against  whom,  for  his  late  con- 
duct, his  Lordship  bears  an  enmity  approaching  to 
rancour.     I  ventured,  notwithstanding,  to  remark 
that  I  ^w  so  distinctly  the  principles  of  his  present 
opinions  scattered  through  ms  former  works,  that, 

COULD    THE    CASE    OF   THE    FrENCH   REVOLUTION 
HAVE   BEEN    HYPOTHETIC  ALLY    PUT  TO  ME  EIGHT 


VEAftl^   Ado,   I   SHOIJID  HAVE  PREDICTEI}  THAT  Ut  t 

WOITLD  TAKE  PRECISELY  THE  COltltSE  HE  HAS  PUR^  | 

S0EB.    Thfe  care,  indeed,  with  which  this  won*  j 

derfiil  man,  during  a  long  series  of  strenuous  oppof  | 

sition  to  tiie  measures  of  government,  uniformly 
occupied  his  ground,  and  the  caution  with  which  he 
qualified  his  reasonings, — a  care  and.  caution, 
wiuch  really  seemed  superfluous  on  the  occasion,  -^ 
might  almost  indicate  diat  he  foresaw  the  time 
would  come^  when  he  should  be  glad  to  urge  a  very 
different  strain  of  argument :  as*  we  can  scarcely, 
however,  give  him  credit  for  such  foresight,  it  un- 
questionably affords  a  most  extraordinary  example, 
in  a  mind  so  vehement  and  impassioned,  of  the 
predominance  of  philosophical  over  party-spirit" 

It  was  natural  for  Mr.  Burke,  as  a  man  of  poHti- 
cal  caution,  to  guard  his  meaning  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  misapprehension  in  the  mmds  of  his  less 
wise,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  his  more  cunning, 
political  antagonists^  and  as  a  man  of  philosophic^ 
accuracy,  to  define  precisely  his  meaning,  so  that 
his  hearers  or  readers  could  entertain  no  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  or  the  limitations  of  his  meaning. 

"  Read  {Oct  17,  1798.)  Burke's  Thmjights  on 
the  present  Discontents,'*  says  Mr.  Ghreen  p.  111. 
*'  He  here  assumes  his  proper  and  peculiar  tone ; 
and  winding  gracefully  into  nis  subject,  opens  the 

Eolitical  grievances  of  the  times  with  his  cWacter* 
itic  plenitude  of  thought  and  vigour  of  expression* 
It  is  usual  with  party-writers,  in  the  vehemence  of 
their  zeal  and  contraction  of  their  views,  to  urge 
arguments,  which,  if  a  different  course  of  conduct 
is  required  by  any  turn  of  affairs,  must  inevitably 
involve  them  in  the  charge  of  inconsistency :  in  this 
piece  of  Bui*ke's,  on  the  contrary,  are  registered^ 
as  if  by  a  prophetic  forecteist,  the  rudiments  of  manfy 
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of  those  principles,  which  he  has  expanded  and  en- 
forced in  his  latter  productions;  but  which,  at  the 
time,  must  have  appeared  superfluously  cautionary; 
and  ^ve  rise,  probably,  to  those  imputations  of 
Jesuitism,  with  which,  from  my  earhest  remem- 
brance, he  was  calumniated  by  his  enemies,  with- 
out much  strenuous  opposition  from  the  zealots  of 
his  own  party.  He  was  never  relished,  I  believe^ 
^-he  was  never  formed  to  be  relished,  —  as  a 
party-man." 

One  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the  main  cause,  of 
his  not  being  so  ^relished'  by  'the  zealots  of  his 
own  party,'  was  that  his  mind  soared  far  above  their 
limited  powers  of  observation  —  they  could  not 
much  respect  what  was  above  their  apprehension 
and  comprehension  —  they  suspected  him,  because 
they  understood  him  not —  they  could  not  control 
his  movements,  which  they  feared — they  found  no 
deference  paid  by  Mr.  Burke  to  them  as  a  party, 
and  their  pride  was  wounded  —  they  had  little  en- 
couragement for  their  fiery  zeal,  and  tliey  tamely 
acquiesced  in,  or  secretly  rejoiced  at  any  slight, 
which  Mr.  Burke  received —  whatever  lowered  aim 
in  the  public  estimation,  brought  him  more  to  a 
level  with  themselves  —  they  saw  in  his  abasement 
their  own  exaltation;  in  his  shame,  their  own  gloi^.; 
in  his  weakness  some  hope  that  those  principles 
would  triumph,  which  his  prudence  had  checked, 
and  those  schemes  would  be  adopted,  which  his 
judgment  had  rejected. 

"  Events  certainly  were  against  him,  returned 
Mr.  Fox,  and  neither  he  nor  his  ministers  had  suffi- 
cient ability  or  strength  to  stem  the  torrent  of  revo- 
lutionary lava,  that  flowed  so  suddenly  upon  them 
from  all  quarters.  The  volcano  has  been  labouring 
ever  since  the  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
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its  throes  are  not  yet  over.  Eruption  after  eruption 
will  take  place,  until  the  mountain  is  exhausted,  or 
nearly  levelled  with  the  surrounding  plain.  France 
was  divided  between  misery  and  splendour;  the 
mass  of  the  people  toiled  without  remuneration ;  and 
the  aristocracy  and  clergy  became  rich,  powerful^ 
and  insolent,  by  extortions,  by  pillage,  and  by  ex- 
emption from  those  taxes,  which  pressed  so  heavily 
on  the  people.  This  exclusive  system  was  unnatu-* 
ral,  and  the  redaction  must  consequently  be  violenty 
until  the  ener^es  of  the  nation  are  exhausted,  or 
until  the  people  shall  begin  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
restoration  oi  their  rights.  The  time  is  gone  bv^ 
when  a  bone  would  have  quieted  the  dog :  he  will 
now  fight  for  the  whole  carcase. 

^'  But,  Sir,  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  these 
events,  how  could  the  King,  or  his  counsellors  have 
prevented  them? 

"  It  was  very  easy  to  see,  continued  the  states- 
man, that  the  unnatural  state  of  things  ui^der  the 
(mcien  regime  could  not  last.  It  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen  that  the  increasing  misery  of  the  peo- 
ple must,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  had  an  end, 
either  by  general  revolt,  or  by  general  starvation. 
Many  of  the  people  themselves  foresaw  it.  The 
^yes  of  the  nation  were  gradually  opening  by  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers  of  late  years,  but  par- 
ticularly by  the  American  war ;  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  assert  their  rights  on  the  first  opportunity, 
that  offered.  But  the  government  put  off  the  evil 
day  as  long  as  they  coum ;  for  they  had  no  desire  to 
clip  the  wmgs  of  aristocracy,  so  long  as  the  taxes 
were  collected^  and  the  treasury  well  supplied. 

"  Not,  however,  that  they  were  not  well-apprised 
that  some  great  change  must  occur  at  some  period 
not  far  distant.     Even  Louis  XV.  foresaw  it,  and 
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kis  observation  was,  I  am  airaid,  bat  too  prophetic 
of  present  events.  During  the  contests  between  the 
cler^  and  the  parliament,  he  came  in  one  day  to 
the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  in  great  irritation, 
saying:  —  ^  These  fellows  drive  me  mad  with  their 

<  disputes ;  and  because  I  cannot  please  both  par- 

*  ties,  they  would  vent  their  rage  upon  me,  if  they 

*  dared,  unless  some  measures  are  projected  and 
^  acted  on,  to  curb  their  insolence,  they  will  cut  off 

*  the  head  of  my  successor.'  A  Princess,  too^  of 
the  same  family,  had  forebodings  of  some  such 
catastrophe.  When  this  modem  Cassandra  heard 
some  officers,  who  returned  from  America,  speak 
of  a  disorder,  termed  influmza,  which  had  raged 
throughout  the  French  army,  —which  many  of  the 
i^ldiers  had  brought  home  with  them,  —  ana  which, 
it  was  feared,  would  prove  contagious  throughout 
the  kingdom,  she  said  to  one  of  them :  —  <  I  fear, 
^  General,  that  you  and  your  troops  have  imported 
^a  disease  of  a  still  more  conti^ous  and  terriUe 
^character,  independenza T 

"  But  even  our  own  poet,  Goldsmith,  safar  back 
as  1760.,  in  his  Chinese  Letters,  foretold  the  pre^ 
sent  Revdution  in  France.  He  says  somewhere 
that,  as  the  Swedes  are  making  concealed  approaches 
to  despotism,  so  the  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  daily  and  imperceptibly  vindicating  themselves 
mXo  freedom*  *  When  we  consider,'  sa3rs  he,  *  that 
^  their  parliaments,  the  members  of  which  are 
^  created  by  the  court,  and  the  presidents  acting  by 
^  the  immediate  direction  of  tne  sovereign  or  mi* 

*  nister ;  —  when  we  consider  that  they  presume  even 

<  to  MENTION  privileges  and  freedom,  and  that  till 
'  lately  they  received  directions  from  the  throne 

*  with  implicit  humility,  we  cannot  help  fancying 

<  that  the  Genius  of  Freedom  has  entered  that 
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^  kingdom  in  disguise.    If  they  have  but  three  tveah 

'  Monarchs  successivefy  on  the  throne^  the  mask  wilt 

*  be  laid  aside,  and  France  toiU  certainly  he  free!  ^  * 

The  ChAs  of  London^  with  Anecdotes  of  their 

Members^  Sketches  of  Character  and  Convert 

sations,  Lond.  1828.  12mo.  V.  l.p.  56. 

The  Edinburgh-'Iteviewer  p.  282.,  writes  thus : 
"  Neither  shall  we  look  into  his  speeches,  exceed- 
ing as  they  did,  the  bounds,  which  all  other  men, 
even  in  the  heat  of  debate,  prescribe  to  themselvesy 
in  speaking  now  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  coun- 
try, while  labouring  under  a  calamitous  visitation 
of  Providence, — now  of  Kings  generally."  And 
in  p.  28S,  he  refers  to  the  phrase,  swinish  multi* 
tude. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  so  acciurate  a 
reasoner,  and  so  discriminating  a  Judge  as  the  Re- 
viewer is,  should  have  lent  a  confiding  ear  to  such 
unjust  csdumnies  against  Burke.  The  latter  ca- 
lumny, so  often  repeated,  has  been  satisfactorily 
reftited  in  the  above  quotations  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Green;  and  the  former  is  equally  capable  of 
refutation :  —       ^ 

«<  Very  early  after  the  appearance  in  1792«,  of  tiie 
two  first  rolumes  of  Indian  Antiquities^  Mr.  Burke, 
to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  some  years  before 
by  Dr.  Parr,  did  me  the  honour,  by  Mr.  Broughton 
itouse,  to  transmit  his  name  and  subscription,  to- 
gether with  some  observations  upon  the  plan  and 
conduct  of  the  work,  of  which  I  failed  not  to  avail 
myself.  I  afterwards  had  several  instructive  inter- 
views with  him  in  Duke-Sti^eet,  St.  James's ;  and 
when,  on  his  appointment  to  his  well-earned  pen- 

*  "  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  likewise,  who  died  in  1773.,  forer 
told  that  the  French  monarchy  would  not  last  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  century." 
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sion,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  hostile  attacks 
upon  his  character  being  renewed  on  account  of  that 
perhaps  too  fervid  speech  of  his  on  the  Regency- 
question,  in  which  he  was  said  cruelly  and  con- 
temptuously to  have  spoken  of  his  Sovereign  '  as 
hurled  by  the  Almighty  from  his  throne/  I  ven- 
tured to  stand  forth  in  his  defence  in  a  periodical 
{publication  of  that  day,  he  put  it  in  my  power  ef- 
ectually  to  vindicate  that  character  from  the  foul 
charge  of  either  cruelty  or  disloyalty*  I  mean  in 
Part  III.  to  present  my  readers  with  the  Letter  of 
some  extent,  which  he  wrote  to  me  upon  that  oc- 
casion, by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  inter- 
rupted in  the  middle  of  tliat  speech  by  loud  and 
vehement  clamours  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  in  consequence  of  which  he  sat  indignantly 
down,  without  adding  the  concluding  part  of  the 
sentence,  which  woiud  have  annihilated  the  ideas 
apparently  conveyed  by  the  former  part."  Meinoirs 
of  an  Author  [by  the  Rev.  T.  Maurice,]  Part  II. 
p.  187.  Lond.  1820. 

The  probability  that  such  was  the  fact,  is  confirmed 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  event  at  Paris,  where 
the  intrepid  M.  Baruel  was  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, compelled  by  clamour  to  conclude  his  speech, 
before  he  had  finished  the  sentence,  which  he  was 
uttering ;  a  sinister  interpretation  was  put  on  the 
completed  clause  by  the  ministerial  members,  and 
he  was  expelled  from  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Burke  had  said  of  Junius :  —  *  Were  he  a 
^  Member  of  that  House,  what  might  not  be  ex-> 
^  pected  from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness,  and  in- 

*  tegrity  ?  He  would  be  easily  known  by  his  con- 
^  tempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his 
'  vigour.     Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and 

*  activity.  Bad  ministers  could  conceal  nothing 
^  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  nor  threats 
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*  induce  him  to  conceal  anything  from  the  public* 
What  then  were  the  peculiar  circumstances,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Philip,  prevented  the  character 
of  Junius  from  discovering  itself,  as  Mr.  Burke  had 
predicted?  To  answer  this  question  properly,  it 
•IS  requisite  to  consider  how  much  of  the  character  of 
Junius  could  have  been  displayed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Had  he  manifested  the  same  daring 
spirit  there,  which  animated  his  anonymous  pro- 
ductions, he  certainly  would  have  been  known. 
But  who  would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  sustain 
this  part  of  his  character  ?  Not  Junius.  He  knew 
it  would  have  been  his  destruction  ;  —  *  he  was  sure 

*  he  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days/  (1, 
p.  *230.  private  Letter  to  Woodiall.)  Mr.  Burke, 
therefore,  evinced  an  uncommon  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature,  if  he  expKected  that  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued by  Junius  in  ParUament,  which  was  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics,  only  because  he  was  unknown. 
Of  the  same  unfounded  nature  was  his  expectation 
that  Junius  would  be  known  by  his  knowledge^  his 
firmness^  and  integrity.  The  two  latter  qualities 
are  stiil,  thank  Heaven !  too  common  for  any  Mem- 
ber to  be  exclusively  distinguished  for  possessing 
them.  And  as  for  his  knowledge,  not  onlv  would 
any  man  reasonably  dread  to  declare  in  his  own 
person  the  facts  revealed  by  Junius,  but  at  the  time 
Sir  Philip  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  had  not 
those  secret  means  of  acquiring  information,  which 
he  possessed,  when  the  Zi^^«  were  written.  Nothing 
remains  then,  by  which  he  mi^ht  have  been  disco- 
vered, but  the  force  and  splendour  of  his  eloquence. 
And  of  this  how  little  can  be  expected,  when  we 
recollect  the  labour,  which  Junius  confessedly  be- 
stowed upon  his  writings  to  fit  them  for  the  public 
eye.  ^  Such  finished  forms  of  composition,'  says  the 
Author  of  the  Essay,  (1,  p.*  91.)  ^  bear  in  them- 
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^  selves  the  sioat  evident  Hiarks  of  elaboiate  forecast 
<  and  revisal ;  and  the  au/thor  rather  boasted  of  tJbe 
^  pauds  he  had  bestowed  upon  thero^  than  attempted 
-^  to  conceal  his  labour.'  This  difficulty  of  c<wipo6i- 
tion  in  the  case  of  Junius  arose  from  his  great  scrvA- 
pulousness  in  the  ehoiee of  words;  and  th»  habit, 
without  being  counteiycted  by  public  speaking, 
would  of  course  impede  that  cqpia/andi,  by  the  aid 
of  which  an  orator  m  general  retouches  his  piece  till 
it  equals  his  first  conception/'  Mr.  Taylor  p«  149. 
1  must  confess  that  I  concur  with  Mr.  T.  in  this 
censure  of  Burke. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  p.  275.  observes:  — 
^  As  in  the  various  kinds  of  wridng,  so  in  the  dif- 
ferent styles,  he  had  an  almost  universal  excellence, 
one  only  being  deficient,  the  plain  and  unadorned. 
Not  but  that  he  could,  in  unfolding  a  doctrine  or 
pursuing  a  narrative,  write  for  a  little  while  with 
admirable  simplicity  and  propriety;  only  he  could 
not  sustain  tms  self-denial ;  his  brillian't  imagina- 
tion ^md^Well-stored  memory  soon  broke  through 
the  restraint      But  in  all  other  style^  passages 
without  end  occur  of  the  highest  order — epigram — 
pathos — metaphor  in  profusion,  chequered  with 
more  didactic  and  sober  diction.    Nor  are  his  purely 
figurative  passages  the  finest  even  as  figured  wri- 
ting; he  is  best  when  the  metaphor  is  subdued, 
mixed  as  it  were  with  plainer  matter  to  flavour  it, 
and  used  not  by  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake,  but 
giving  point  to  a  more  useful  instrument,  made  of 
more  ordinary  material ;  or  at  the  most,  flung  off 
by  the  heat  of  composition,  like  sparks  from  a 
working  engine,  not  fire-works  for  mere  display. 
Speaking  of  the  authors   of  the  Deckuration  of 
Right,  he  calls  them  ^  those  whose  penetrating  style 
*  has  engraved  in  our  ordinances  and  in  our  nearts 
^  the  words  and  spirit  of  that  iioamortal  law.'    fBefi. 
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on  the  I^*  Rev.  J  So»  discoiursiiig  of  the  imitatiiMUi 
of  natural  magnitude  by  artifice  and  skill:  ^  A  true 

<  artist  should  put  a  generous  deceit  on  the  specta* 

<  tors,  aod  effect  the  noblest  designs  by  easy  me- 

<  thods.'  fSubl.  and  BeauL  %  10.)     *  When  j^ea- 

<  sure  is  over,  we  relapse  into  indifference,  or  rather 
^  we  fall  into  a  soft  tranquility,  which  is  tinned  with 

<  the  agreeable  colour  of  the  former  sensation.'  (1, 
3.)     '  Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  po- 

<  litics  dependent  on  them;  and  the  same  attempts 
^  will  not  be  made  against  a  constitution  fully  formed 
^  and  matured,  that  were  used  to  destroy  it  in  the 
^  cradle,  or  resist  its  growth  during  its  in&ncy.' 
(Thoughts  on  the  Cavses  of  iJiepresmt  Discontents.) 
^  Faction  will  make  its  <;ries  resound  through  the 
^  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar.'  (Ibid.) 
In  works  of  a  serious  nature,  upon  the  affairs  of  real 
life,  as  political  discourses  and  orations,  figurative 
^tyle  should  hardly  ever  go  beyond  this.  But  a 
strict  and  close  metaphor  or  simile  may  be  allowed, 
provided  it  be  most  sparingly  used,  and  never  de- 
viate from  the  subject  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  ap« 
pear  in  the  ornament.  ^  The  judgment  is  for  the 
^  greater  part  employed  in  throwing  stumbling* 
^  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination,'  (says  mr. 
^  Burke,)  '  in  dissipating  the  scenes  of  its  enchant- 
^  ment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the  disagreeable 
'  yoke  of  our  reason.'  (Disc,  on  Taste.)  He  has 
here  at  once  expressed  figuratively  the  principle  we 
are  laying  down,  and  illustrated  our  remark  by  the 
temperance  of  his  metaphors,  which,  though  mixed, 
do  not  offend,  because  they  come  so  near  mere  fi- 
gurative language,  that  they  may  be  regarded,  like 
the  last  set  of  examples,  rather  as  forms  of  expres- 
sion than  tropes.  '  A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  of 
^  ancient  tyranny  is  worn  to  rags ;  the  rest  is  en- 
*  tirely  out  of  fashion.*     Thoughts  on  the  Discon- 
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tents.  J  A  most  apt  illustration  of  his  important  po^ 
sition,  that  we  ought  to  be  as  jealous  of  little  en- 
croachments, now  the  chief  sources  of  danger,  as 
our  ancestors  were  of  Ship-Money  and  the  Forest- 
Laws.  *  A  species  of  men,'  (speaking  of  one  con- 
stant and  baneful  eflFect  of  grievances,)  *  to  whom  a 

*  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of  obscu- 

<  rity,  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by 

<  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances;  and  it  is  no 

*  wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of  sinister  piety,  they  cherish 

*  in  return,  those  disorders,  which  are  the  parents  of 

*  all  their  consequence/  (Ibid,)  *  We  have  not,' 
says  he,  of  the  English  Church-establishment,)  *  re- 

*  legated  religion  to  obscure  municipalities  or  rustic 

*  villages — No,  we  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  ntiitred 

*  front  in  courts  and  parliaments.'  (Rejl*  on  the 
Fr,  Rev,)  But,  if  these  should  seem  so  tem- 
perate as  hardly  to  be  separate  figures,  the  cele- 
brated comparison  of  the  Queen  of  France,*  thoug^h 
going  to  the  verge  of  chaste  style,  hardly  passes  it: 

*  And  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she 

<  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delighful  vision. 

*  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and 

*  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to 

*  move  in,  —  glittering  like  the  morning-star,  full  of 

*  Bfe,  and  splendour,  and  joy.'  (Ibid.)  All  his 
writings,  but  especially  his  later  ones,  abound  in 
examples  of  the  abuses  of  this  style,  in  which,  unlike 
those  we  have  been  dwelling  upon  with  unmixed 
admiration,  the  subject  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  figure 
usurps  its  place,  almost  as  much  as  in  Homer's 
longer  similes^  and  is  oftentimes  pursued,  not  merely 
with  extravagance  and  violence,  but  into  details, 
that  offend  by  their  coarseness,  as  well  as  tlieir 
strained  connexion  with  the  matter  in  question. 

*  The  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  on  the  beauty  of  this 
eulogiom  has  been  already  cited* 
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The  comparison  of  a  noble  adversary  to  the  whale, 
in  which  ihe  ffrantee  of  the  crown  is  altogether  for* 
gotten,  and  the  fish  alone  remains ;  *  of  one  repub- 

•  1  am  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  propriety  of  this  stricture. 
For  I  consider  '  the  grantee  of  the  crown'  to  be  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  the  whale  throughout  the  comparison ;  certainly  at 
the  beginning,  and  as  certainly  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  this 
being  3ie  case  the  mind  cannot  be  said  in  the  intermediate  matter, 
which  is  of  no  great  extent,  to  lose  sight  of  the  noble  Duke.  The 
•  words  are,  if  my  memory  be  exact,  these  :  — 

•*  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathan  among  all  the  creatures 
of  the  crown;  he  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk  ;  he  plays  and 
frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the  royai  bounty.  ^  Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst 
he  '  lies  floating  many  a  rood,*  he  is  still  a  creature ;  his  ribs,  his 
fins,  his  whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  spiracles,  through  which  he 
spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin^  and  covers  me  all  over 
with  the  spray,  every  thing  of  him  and  about  him  is  from  the 
throne*^ 

Let  it  be  observed  that  *the  words  *  crovm*  *  royal*  *  his 
orljin^  *«!€,'  *  throne^  form  so  many  successive  helps  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  reader  in  connecting  the  Duke  and  the  leviathan, 
*  the  g^rantec  of  the  crown  *  and  the  whale,  the  Duke  as  the  object 
and  Burke  as  the  writer,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  so- 
lution of  the  continuity,  which  ought  to  be  maintained  between 
the  metaphor  and  its  subject. 

■  In  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  may  be  found  many 
examples  to  illustrate  the  remarks  of  the  Reviewer  on  the  use  of 
metaphors.  In  his  Sermon,  entitled  Reflections  on  War^  he  says  : — 
"  Partial  interests  and  feelings  are  suspended;  the  spirits  of  the 
body  are  collected  at  the  heart ;  and  we  are  awaiting  with  anxiety, 
but  without  dismay,  the  discharge  of  that  mighty  tempest,  which 
hangs  upon  the  skirts  of  the  horizon^  and  to  which  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  world  are  turned  in  silent  and  awful  expecta- 
tion.*' I  have  long  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  exquisite  har- 
mony of  this  passage,  and  the  rhetorical  beauty  of  its  concluding 
words,  which  are  admirably  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
the  right  eflfect  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  by  the  mono- 
syllabic energy,  the  solemn  gravity  of  their  march,  and  the  ne- 
cessity, which  is  imposed  on  us  to  halt  in  the  pronunciation,  not 
only  of  each  word,  but  almost  of  each  syllable  —  in  spite  of  our 
eagerness  to  advance  with  the  matter,  we  are  compelled  to  pause 
with  the  sacred  orator.  In  the  same  Sermon  occur  two  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind,  where  the  words  selected  in  their  sound 
re-echo  the  sentiments : — **  The  enemy  will  not  need  to  proclaim 
his  triumph ;  it  will  be  felt  in  the  more  expressive  silence  of  ex-^ 
tended  desolation.*'  To  enter  into  the  spirit  and  the  beauty  of 
these  words,  we  must  recite  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence  iu  an 
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liean  ruler  to  aeannibaliB  his  den,  wbere  he  paints 
bim  as  baying  actually  deyoured  a  king,  and  sufTer- 
ing  from  indigestion ;  of  another,  to  a  retailer  of 

elevated  tone,  lay  a  mighty  «mpba«i8  on  die  word  procUum^  mad 
lower  our  yoke  in  prononncing  the  other  clause^  making  a  solemn 
pause  at  the  wordfelif  and  short  pauses  at  each  subsequent  word. 
The  other  example  is  this : — '*  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  this 
freedom  shall  yet  sunrive,  or  be  covered  with  a  funexal  pall,  and 
wrapt  in  eternal  gloom."  This  sentence  should  be  recited  in  -a 
similar  way ;  the  word  survive  is  emphatic ;  a  lon^  pause  shouhi 
ensue,  and  short  pauses  accompany  the  pronunciation  of  the  sub- 
sequent words.  If  any  man  is  disposed  to  doubt  whether  great 
writers  of  prose  do  often  make  the  sound  re-echo  the  sense  —  (not 
from  an  effort  at  studied  harmony,  but  from  the  natural  har- 
mony of  Uieir  soul,  imperceptibly  guiding  them  at  the  mo- 
ment of  composition  in  the  choice  of  the  words  best  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  sentiments,  which  they  intend  to  ex- 
press,) let  him  read  the  following  extract  from  Burke  about 
the  seizure  of  the  King  of  Prance  by  his  rebellious  subjecto, 
and  contrast  the  awful  solemnity  of '^e  first  part,  which  requires 
grave  words  and  long  pauses,  with  tlie  rapid  declamation  and 
vast  accumulation  and  powerfid  indignation,  by  which  the  orator 
substantiates  his  statement,  and  realises  his  picture,  and  en^ains 
our  hearts,  and  rules  our  reason,  and  fills  us  with  the  greatness 
of  his  own  mind,  and  carries  us  away  in  the  torrent  of  hia  own 
ideas : — "  Their  heads  were  stuck  upon  spears,  and  led  the  proces- 
sion, while  the  royal  captives,  who  followed  in  the  train^  were 
slowly  moved  along  amid  the  horrid  yells  and  shrilling  screams,  and 
frantic  dances,  and  infamous  contumelies,  and  all  .the  unutterable 
abominations  of  the  furies  of  hell,  in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest 
of  women."  A  writer  of  ordinary  powers  would  have  stopped  at  the 
word  hell,  and  conceived  that  he  had  completed  his  portraits  ;  hot 
Burke  was  resolved  *  to  pursue  the  triumph ' ;  he  wished,  not  to  set 
before  us  the  portraits,  however  complete  in  proportions,  and  exact 
in  features,  and  exquisite  in  colours,  but  to  bring  under  our  eyes,  by 
the  vivaci^  of  his  description,  the  living  originals,  and  to  nike 
our  hearts  within  us  tremble  with  horror,  not  at  the  awfulnesa 
of  the  scene,  but  at  the  reality  of  the  event. 

Burke's  description  of  Howard  preeminently  marks  the  powers 
of  his  own  mind  in  conveying,  not  only  large,  but  full, — not  only 
full,  but  complete, — not  only  complete,  but  perfect  ideas  of  the 
merits  of  the  philanthropist ; — he  sets  before  us  a  series  of  por- 
traits, and  if  one  fails  to  attract  our  eye«  another  is  more.adapted 
to  excite  our  attention,  a  thicdmoreengages  the  heart,  and  at  kngtii 
we  are  by  successive  steps '  lost  in  wonder,  love^and  praise :'  — 

'*  1  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarkiim^  that  hia 
labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  ^es  and  hearts 
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»^ell  known  to  be  further  dwelt  upon;  and  they 
i  the  produce,  not  of  the  ^  audacity  of  youth,'  but 


dresses,  in  which  character  the  nature  of  cons^il;^- 
tions  is  forgotten  in  that  of  millinery, — are  instance^ 
too  well  J 
were! 

of  the  last  year  of  his  life.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  tnat  he  was  at  all  times  somewhat  tainted 
with  what  Johnson  imputes  to  Swift,  a  proneness 
*  to  revolve  ideas,  from  which  other  minds  shrink 
with  disgust/  *' 

<<  In  my  long  intimacy  with  Edmund  Burke,  to 
me  a  great  and  venerable  name,  it  could  not  e9cape 
me,  nor  did  he  wish  to  conceal  it,  that  Cicero  was 
the  model,  on  which  he  laboured  to  form  his  own 
character,  in  eloquence,  in  policy,  in  ethics,  and 
philosophy.  With  this  view  he  acted  on  a  princi- 
ple of  general  imitation  only,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
infinitely  surpassed  the  original.  Yet,  in  the  year 
1790,  when  tne  French  Revolution  had  taken  ef- 
fect, the  first  thin^  he  did,  was  to  discard  one  of 
the  wisest  politicalmaxims  to  be  found  in  his  arche- 
type, and  by  him  at  least  to  be  revered  as  the  in- 
struction of  a  master :  Peregrini  officium  est  ndnime 
in  aliena  esse  repvbUca  cwriosum.^*  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis's Letter  Missive  to  LordHoUand  p.  17. 

In  p.  204.  I  have  introduced  some  remarks  on 
Burke's  power  of  generalisation,  and  I  ought  to 

of  flumkind.  He  has Tiiiled  all Eiir8pe,not  to  suirey  the  snmptnoiis- 
nets  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples,-— not  to  make  accurate 
measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  or  to  form  a  scale 
of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art,*-  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  to  collate 
manuscripts,  but  to  dive  into  Uie  depths  of  dungeons,— to  plunge  in- 
to the  infection  of  hosinta]s,-*to  surr^  the  qmnsions  of  sorrow 
and  pain,'—  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression, 
and  contempt, — to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  die  n^- 
Ueted,  to  risit  the  forsaken, — and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
distMsses  of  ail  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original— >  it 
is  a»  fidl  of  genius  as  of  humani^ — it  was  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  his  labours 
is  felt  more  or  less  in  emery  country ;  I  hope  he  will  anticipate 
his  final  reward  by  seeing  all  its  effects  folly  realized  ia  our  own!  ** 

z2 
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have  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Butler  fUeminisceTices  1, 90.)  who  says : 
—  "  Between  the  styles  of  Junius  and  Burke,  there 
is  a  ^eat  dissimilitude :  it  is  answered  that  Mr. 
Burke  could  disguise  his  style.  But  could  he  dis* 
guise  his  mind  ?  Could  he  write  so  many  Letters 
in  a  mind  lower  than  his  own  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  diflferent  from  Mr.  Burke's  general  manner, 
or  from  each  other,  than  the  ambitious  style  of  his 
Vindication  ofNaiurai  Society^^  and  the  simple  style 
of  his  Short  Defence  of  the  late  short-dived  Admi" 
nistration  ;  but  a  lower  mind  than  Mr.  Burke's  ap- 
pears in  neither.  Mr.  Burke  generalizes  every- 
thing ;  Junius  dwells  for  ever  on  particulars.  Junius 
frequently  leaves  half  his  meaning  to  be  guessed ; 
Burke  displays  all." 

"  Causes,  which  it  had  been  too  generally  the 
habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  (belonging  to 
another  world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to 

«  <<  Were  we  disposed,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch,  to  draw  a  pa- 
rallel, the  writer,  whose  talents  those  of  Junius  seem  most  to 
resemble,  is  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  was  probably  this 
eongeniality  of  mental  abilities,  rather  than  any  error  in  judgp-  . 
ment,  that  led  our  author  in  one  of  the  earliest  pieces,  with  which 
he  obliged  the  world,  to  copy  the  stile  and  sentiments  of  that  noble 
writer  so  exactly,  that  the  performance  passed,  for  some  time, 
even  with  the  critics  and  connoisseurs,  as  a  posthumous  produc- 
tion of  his  Lordship.  This  piece  was  entitled  A  VindicaiUm  of 
Natural  SocUitfy  or,  a  Vuvo  of  the  Miseries  and  EmU  arising  to  Hon- 
kind  from  every  Species  ofari^ieial  tSodety,  (written  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  noble  writer  above-mentioned*  and  in  the  form  of  a 

Letter  to  Lord .    It  was  first  printed  in  the  year  1756, 

and  is  to  be  found  in  Dodsley's  CoUedion  of  Fugiiioe  Pieces.)  If 
the  title  of  this  tract  carried  with  it  the  air  of  irony,  its  contents 
were  perfectly  conformable :  experience,  however,  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  serves  sadly  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  that 
trite,  though  pertinent  proverb,  that  Truth  is  ofien  spoken  w  jitt. 
This  litUe  performance  may  be  regarded  as  a  cerUuaem  iN^eim,  a 
kind  of  exercise  of  his  literary  and  logical  abilities ;  and  affoids 
no  mean  proof  of  the  proficiency  he  had  made  in  the  riietorical 
and  dialectic  arts."  Anecdotes  of  Junius^  towkkhis  preyed  ike 
Ki^*MJttpl9,p.27. 
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*  k&ve  been  the  main  a^pents  of  our  8ucpesa.  W^, 
f<m§htfrom  heaven :  the  starB  in  their  courses  Jbught, 
against  Sisera.  If,  then,  unanimity  grounded  on 
moral  feelings  has  been  amon?  the  least  eqnivocal 
sources  of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who. 
devotes  his  life  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  intel- 
lect to  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  that 
unanimity  by  the  disclosure  and  establishment  o( 
principles.  For  by  these  all  opinions  must  be  ulti- 
mately tried;  and,  (as  the  feelings  of  men  are  wor-* 
thy  of  regard  only  as  far  as  they  are  the  representa-' 
tives  of  ^eir  fixed  opinions,)  on  the  knowledge  oi 
these  all  unanimity,  not  accidental  and  fleeting, 
must  be  grounded.  Let  the  scholar,  who  doubts 
this  assertion,  refer  only  tQ  the  speeches  and  writr 
ingi^  of  Edmund  Burke  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  and  compare  them  with  his 
speeches  and  writings  at  the  commencement  of 
tne  French  Revolution.  He  will  find  the  principles 
exactly  the  same  and  the  deducdons  the  same;  but 
the  practical  inferences  almost  opposite,  in  the  one 
case,  from  those  drawn  in  the  other;  yet  in.  both 
equally  legitimate,  and  in  both  equally  confirmed, 
by  the  results.  Whence  gained  he  this  superiority 
of  foresight  ?  Whence  arose  the  striking  difference^ 
and  in  most  instances  even  the  discrepancy  between 
the  grounds  assigned  by  Aem,  and  by  those,  who 
voted  witii  him,  on  the  same  questions  ?  How  are 
we  to  explain  the  notorious  fiiict,  that  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  Edmund  Burkeare  more  interesting 
at  the  present  day,  than  they  were  found  at  the  time 
of  their  first  publication,  while  those  of  his  illustri-^ 
ous  confederates  are  either  forgotten,  or  exist  only 
to  furnish  proofs  that  the  same  conclusion,  which 
one  man  had  deduced  scientifically,  may\i%  brought 
out  by  another  in  consequence  of  errors,  that  lucSly 
ehaaced  to  neutralize  each  other?    It  would  be  unr 
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handsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  wert  ft  not,  as  it 
actually  is,  Mse  in  point  of  &ct,  to  attribiite  this 
difference  to  deficiency  of  talent  on  the  part  of 
Burke's  friends,  or  of  experience,  or  of  historical 
knowledge.  Tlie  satis&ctory  solution  is  that  Ed- 
mund Burke  possessed,  and  had  sedulously  sharp- 
ened that  eye,  which  sees  aU  things,  actions,  and 
events,  in  relation  to  the  kxwSf  that  determine  their 
existence,  and  circumscribe  their  possibility-  He 
referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  sci^nti-^ 
fie  statesman,  and  therefore  a  seer.  For  every  pf  in- 
dple  contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  a  prophecy ;  and, 
as  the  prophetic  power  is  the  essential  privilege  of 
science,  so  the  fulfilment  of  its  oracles  supplies  the 
outward,  and,  (to  men  in  general,)  the  anlg  te^t  (MP 
its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke'd  Re- 
finements appeared  to  his  Parliamentary  auditor^ 
yet  the  cultivated  classes  throughout  Europe  have 
reason  tb  be  thalikful  that 


_— __^__  *  he  went  on  refining* 

'  And  thought  of  conyincing,  whUe  they  thought  of  dining.' 

Our  viery  sign-boards,  (said  an  illustrious  frii^nd  to 
me,)  give  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  Tlilton  in 
tibe  world.  In  like  manner,  not  only  the  debate  in 
Parliament, — not  only  our  proclamations  and  state- 
papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of 
our  journals  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Ed- 
mund Burke.  Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  con^' 
vince  himself,  if  either  by  recollection  or  reference 
k6  Will  compai^  the  oppositbn-newspapers  mt  die 
commencement,  and  during  the  five  or  six  fbUowinf^ 
years  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  thesentimeiilB 
and  grounds  of  argument  assumed  in  the  same  chtts 
of  iourttals  at  present,  and  for  some  jvcurs  past. 
Whether  the  spirit  of  jacobinism,  whidi  tl^e  writ* 
ings  of  Btitke  exorcised  from  the  higher,  and  frbm 
the  literary  classes,  may  not,  liki;  the  ^ost  in  Bfrnkt^ 
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be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the  underground- 
chambers  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous,  be^ 
cause  less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question,  I  have 
given  my  opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds 
of  them,  in  my  Letiers  to  Judge  Fk^her^  occasioned 
by  his  Charge  to  the  Wexfbrd  Grandrjtery^  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Courier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil 
i^irit  of  jealousy,  and  with  it  the  Cerberean  whelps 
of  feud  and  slander  no  longer  walk  their  rounds 
in  cultivated  society.''  Biographia  lAterarioj  or 
BiograpkUcd  Sketches  of  my  (his)  Literary  Life  and 
Opinums,  By  S.  T.  Cdaridge^  Esq.  Lond.  1817. 
V.i.p,181. 

"  To  the  weight  of  these  great  names  let  me  add 
l^e  opinion  of  two  illustrious  men  of  the  present 
M;e,  as  both  their  opinions  are  combined  by  one  of 
them  in  the  following  passage :  —  ^  He,  (Mr.  Fox,) 

*  always  thought  any  of  the  simple,  unbalanced  go* 
^  vernments  bad ;  simple  monarchy,  simple  aristo« 
^  cracy,  simple  democracy ;  he  held  them  all  imper- 
'  feet  or  vicious,  all  were  bad  by  themselves ;  the 

*  composition  done  was  good.  These  had  been 
^  always  his  principles,  in  which  he  agreed  with  his 
<  friend,  Mr.  Burke.'  Mr.  Fox  on  the  Army-Esti^ 
maJbes^  Febr.  9,  1790.  In  speaking  of  both  these 
illustrious  men,  whose  names  I  here  join,  as  they 
will  be  joined  in  &me  by  posterity,  which  will  forget 
their  temporary  differences  in  the  recollection  of 
their  eenius  and  their  friendship,  I  do  not  entertain 
the  vam  imagination  that  I  can  add  to  their  ^iory  by '. 
anything,  timt  I  can  say.  But  it  is  a  gratification 
to  me  to  give  utterance  to  my  feelings ;  to  express 
the  profound  veneration,  witn  which  I  am  filled  for 
the  memory  of  the  one,  and  the  warm  affection, 
which  I  cherish  for  the  other,  whom  no  one  ever 
heard  in  public  without  admiration,  or  knew  in  pri- 
vate life  without  loving."    Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
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Discourse  on  tike  Study  (^  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations^  Lond.  1799.  8vo.  p.  49. 

"  Windhain  said  that  there  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Burke,  of  whom  he  was  a. 
warm  idolater,  a  metaphor  more  beautiful  in  itself> 
nor  [or]  more  exactly  illustrative,  than  that  which 
Faine  used,  whilst  he  was  commenting  upon  Burke's 
exclusive  sympathy  for  the  fallen  tiirone  and  the 
ruined  aristocracy  of  France,  without  be&towing  an 
equal  portion  of  commiseration  oft  the  people,  who 
had  endured  the  ills  of  the  subverted  government : 

*  Mr.  Burke  pities  the  plumage,  but  he  forgets  the 
dying  bird.'  *  When  I  read  that  passage,'  said 
Windham,  *  I  almost  cried  with  Pierre  —  I  could 
have  hugged  the  greasy  rogue,  he  pleased  me  «o.'^' 

"  From  the  monotonous  and  measured  style  of  ^lo- 

♦  "  In  theReminiscent*s  opinion,  Junius'sXef/fir  on  this  subject^ 
^Falkland's  Island,  2, 194.  Jan.  30, 1771.)  is  his  best  perform- 
ance. It  closes  with  a  simile,  which  several  have  not  scrupled  to' 
pronounce  the  finest  in  any  language : — *  The  ministry,  it  seems, ' 
' .are labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  honour, 
'  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has 
,  *  yet  been  only  started  in  discourse ;  for  in  effect,  both  objects ' 

*  have  been  equaUy  sacrificed.  I  neither  understand  the  distinction ,- 

*  nor  what  use  the  ministry  propose  to  make  of  it.  The  king*s 
vlionour  is  that  of  the  people.  Their  real  honour  And  interest  are 
'  the  same.    1  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punctilio.    A  clear, 

*  unblemished  character  comprehends,  not  only  the  integrity,  that 

*  will  not  offer,  but  the  spirit,  that  will  not  submit  to  an  injury  ; 

*  and  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  is 

*  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of  safety.    Pr'ami^ 

*  credit  is  wealth; — public  honour  is  security.  The  feat  her  ^  that  adorns 

<  the  royal  bird,  supports  its  flight.    Strip  him  of  hi^  plumage^  and  you 

<  fix  him  to  the  earth,'  It  is  difficult  to  mention  another,  where  the 
image,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  proper, 
and  so  happily  illustrates  and  confirms  the  argument  \  but  tfjand 
his  should  not  have  been  applied  in  the  same  sentence  to  the  same 
being.  The  simile,  used  by  Mr.  Burke  to  describe  the  rise  of  Mr. 
Charles  Townishend  on  the  decline  of  Mr.  Pitt:  — '  Even  then,  even 

*  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and  while  the  western 

*  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the  oppo- 
'  site  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another  luminary,  and,  for 
'  his  hour,  became  lord  of  the  ascendant:'  —  has  uncommon 
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Juence,  which  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  tb^ 
^indicia  Gatticaj  Mackidtoah's  imprqved  taste  af* 
terwards  weaned  him.    In  the  Monthly  Beview  of 

merit,  but  yields  to  tbat  of  Jnnios.' "  Mr.  Butler's  RtwAusMH- 
ces  1,86, 

'  I.  Mr.  Butler  should  not  have  compared  a  simile  expressed  in 
Burke* s  exuberance  of  style,  with  one  written  by  Junius  In  all  the 
simplicity,  conciseness,  andenei^of  Tacitus.  2.  The  impro- 
priety of  Junius  in  using  i<«  and  his,  as  applied  to  '  the  rovalbird/ 
IS  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed ;  the  sentences,  in  which  they 
occur,  are  perfectly  distinct,  but,  as  they  are  very  short  sentences, 
the  repetition  of  U  —  it,  in  the  latter  sentence,  would  have  been 
unpleasant,  and  the  introduction  of  him  not  only  gives  variety  to, 
but '  supports  the  flight'  of  the  sentencCyand  brings  more  strongly 
•and  emphatically  under  our  view  the  Royal  object  of  the  compari- 
son. 3'  Mr,  Paine's  simile  may  be  fairly  contrasted  with  Junius*s, 
and  while  it  has  equal  beauty,  it  has  themeritof  superior  concise- 
ness and  energy. 

Mr,  Taylor  quotes  the  above  cited  words  of  Jimius  in  p.  332., 
&nd  seeks  to  identify  the  writer  with  Sir  Philip  FVancis,  as  the 
reporter  of  Lord  Chatham's  speech  Jan.  22, 1770. :  — '  Mv  lords, 
**  1  do  from  my  conscience,  and  from  the  best  weighed  pnndples 
■*  of  my  understanding,  applaud  the  angmentation  of  the  army. 
'  As  a  military  plan,  i  believe  it  has  been  judiciouslv  arranged. 

*  In  a  political  view,  I  am  convinced  it  was  for  the  welfare,  for  the 

*  safety  of  the  whole  empire.  But,  my  lords,  with  all  these  ad- 
'  vantages,  with  all  these  recommendations,  if  I  had  the  honour 

*  of  advising  his  Majesty,  1  would  never  have  consented  to  his 
'  accepting  the  augmentation,  with  that  absurd,  dishonourable, 

*  condition,  which  the  ministry  have  submitted  to  annex  to  it. 

*  My  lords,  I  revere  the  just  prerogative  of  the  .crown,  and  would 

*  contend  for  it  as  warmly  as  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
5  are  linked  together,  and  naturally  support  each  other,  i  would 
i  not  touch  a/eo^Aer  of  the  prerogative.  Tlie  expression,  perhaps, 
^  is  too  light,  but,  since  1  have  made  use  of  it,  let  me  add  that  the 

*  entire  command  and  power  of  directing  the  local  disposition  ol 

*  the  army  is  the  royal  prerogative,  as  thu  mmter-ftathw  in  th^ 

*  taffU*M  wmg ;  and,  if  I  were  permitted  to  carrv  tiie  allusion  a 
'  little  farther,  1  would  say,  they  have  disarmed  the  imperial  bird, 

*  the  ministrum  fuhninis  alitem.    The  army  is  the  thunder  of  the 

*  crown.    The  ministry  have  tied  up  the  hand,  which  should  di- 

*  rect  the  bolt' 

Mr.  Taylor  adds  :  — "  This  fine  figur«  affords  another  proof  of 
perfect  consimilitade  of  thought,  which  is  visible  throughout  thes^ 
speeches,  and  the  Letters  of  Janins."  Bat  I  am  not  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  two  passages  mast  necessarily  have  been  written  hy 
the  same  writer.     I  discern  in  them  only  snch  a  similitude  of  thoofbt 

3z 
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1796.,  be  ve^ewed  fdr  OrilBtlis,  the  tiieii  e<Ktor  eJF 
tkut  Jotiitnd,  Mr.  Bnrke's  TIkmghis  en  d  ReifMA 
Peace, — and  ceiWnly  a  ilner  |9o}itieal  disqaisitioB 
hardly  ever  appeared.  All  its  propositions  are  ad<- 
inirabl]^  ligiitea,  and  lo^cally  stated;  and  the  con* 
troversial  asperities,  which  now  and  then  broke  forth 
in  the  VindicuB  Gfofftc^,  having  been  in  agredt 
measure  softened  by  the  more  subdued  state  of 
party-feelings  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  admiration  of  that  great  author,  which  Maddn«- 
tosh,  in  common  with  every  man  of  taste  must  have 
felt  —  it  was  a  calm,  dispassionate  animadversion  on 
the  excesses,  to  which  Burke  had  pushed  his  prin*^ 
ciples,  and  by  no  means  a  marked  opposition  to  the 
prindples  tihemselves.* 

«  The  constitutional  indolence  of  the  wntet,  (for 
the  partiality  of  firiendship  has  never  denied  that  he 
was  deeply  infected  with  the  charms  of  that  ^sedu* 
dug  Syren,)  did  not  permit  him  to  pursue  the  subject 
beyond  two  articles;  but  they  attracted  uifiversal 
attention,  and  above  all  other  distinctions,  they  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  Burke  himself;  who, 
from  his  sick-bed,  (for  his  constitution  was  rapidly 
sinking,)  invited  him  to  Beaconsfield* 

"  Mackintosh  staid  there  two  days,  and  qften  re^ 

and  dictioB  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of  idetttitj  in  the  writers. 
1.  TAs  wMSter-feather  in  the  eagle's  wimg  is  different  from  the  feather 
Cftoi  adome  the  royal  bird;  2.  the  difference  is  as  wide  between  the 
imperial  Hrd,  the  minieter  fulminis  aUles,  and  the  rifffdl  hkd;  S.  be- 
tween the  phrase,  they  are  linked  together  and  naturaUy  svipfort  McA 
either f  and  the  phrase,  the  feather  supports  the  flight  of  the  rogai 
bird.  E.  H.  B.] 

*  C^'  This  publication^  (the  two  Letters  on  a  ^egieide 
Peace  139  — 156.^  is  the  best  exposition  and  defence  of  Mr. 
Burke's  Bvstem  on  the  war  with  France.  The  critique  of 
Aem  in  the  MorUhh  RevietD  for  Nov,  and  Dee.  1796.^  attri- 
buted to  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  ('aut  Erasmi  out  DkUMi,) 
is  the  ablest  exposition  and  defence  of  the  opposite  system 
of  Mr.  Fox."  Mr.  Butler's  Reminiecencee  1, 1T2.  E.  H.  B.^ 


Uiled  die  very  interesting  (Mmveraations,  tbat  passed 
dving  tills  memorable  -ntit  In  the  short  intervals, 
from  imin,  wfaioh  his  disease  allowed  him,  Burke 
vHm  ne^entlv  cheerfnl.  But  the  exuberant  flow 
of  Ins  mmd,  wnich  was  a  tablet,  on  which  every  va- 
riety of  knowledge,  every  species  of  learning  was 
iDSoribed,  whether  reooncfite  or  light,  was  never  for 
4  moment  suspended.  No  cloud,  whether  of  sick- 
ness or  of  sorrow,  had  darkened  either  his  memory 
or  his  imagination.  When  the  discourse  turned 
upon  politics,  then  it  was  evident  how  he  felt  for  his 
eouatry,  and  the  ereat  cause,  in  which  she  then 
stood  foremost,  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  Europe. 
She  was  his  latest  vow ;  but  he  was  not  a  little  que- 
rulous of  the  puerile  policy,  as  he  called  it,  on  which 
she  was  then  carrying  on  war  with  the  Jacobin,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  breathing  portentous  prophe- 
cies of  its  result. 

^  Talking  of  the  anti-moral  paradoxes  of  certain 
philosophers  of  the  new  school,  he  observed,  with 
indignation  —  ^  They  deserve  no  refutation  but 
^  that  of  the  common  hangman :  Cam^ioe  poHus 
^  quam  argumeniia  egent.  Their  arguments  are,  at 
^  best,  miserable  logomachies;  base  prostitutions  of 
'  the  g^  of  reason  and  discourse,  which  God  gave 

*  to  man  for  the  purpose  of  exalting,  not  of  bruta- 
^  lizing  his  species.  The  wretches  have  not  the 
^  doubtful  merit  of  sincerity;  for,  if  they  really  be- 
^  iieved  what  they  published,  we  should  know  how 
^  to  work  with  them,  by  treating  them  as  lunatics. 

*  No,  Sir,  these  opinions  are  put  forth  in  the  shape 
^  of  books,  for  the  sordid  purposes  of  deriving  a  pal- 
^  try  gain,  from  the  natural  fondness  of  mankind  for 
^  pernicHous  novelties.     As  to  the  opinions  them* 

*  selves,  they  are  those  of  pure,  defecated  atheism. 

*  Their  object  is  to  corrupt  all  that  is  good  in  man, 
^  -^to  eradicate  his  immortal  soul,  —  to  dethrone 
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*  God  from  the  universe.  They  are  the  bfbdd  of 
^^  that  putrid  carcase — that  mother  of  all  evil,  the- 
^  French  Revolution.  I  never  think  of  that'pli^e-^ 
^  spot  in  the  history  of  manUJuid  without  shodderiBg^* 
^  it  is  an  evil  spirit,,  that  is  always  before  me.  There 
^  is  not  a  mkcnief,  by  which  the  moral  world  can  be 
^  afflicted,  that  it  has  not  let  loose  upon  it^     It  re- 

*  minds  me  of  the  accuraed  things,  that  crawled  in  aad 
^  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  vile  ha^  in  Spenser's  Gtxve 

*  of  Error  J  Here  he  repeated  that  sublime,  ^  but 
nauseous  stanza.     '  You,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  are  ia 

*  vigorous  manhood  —  your  intellect  is  in  its  fredi- 

*  est  prime — and  you  are  a  powerful  writer.  You 
^  shall  be  the  faithful  knight  of  the  romance  -^  the 
^  brightness  of  your  swora  will  flash  destruction  on 

*  the  filthy  progeny.' 

"  Even  in  the  midst  of  those  painful  and  convul- 
sive spasms,  which  were  almost  perpetually  assailing 
him,  the  playfulness  of  his  imagination  did  not  de- 
sert him.  Whilst  Mackintosh  was  conversing  witk 
him,  Biirke  was. seized  with  a  vehement  spasmodic 
pain,  which  was  relieved  by  vomiting.  The  mat- 
ter, which  proceeded  from  his  stomach,  was  watery, 
but  tinged  with  strong  streaks  of  black.  ^  There,' 
said  he,  (probably  in  allusion  to  the  overcharged 
and  exaggerated  descriptions  imputed  to  him  by 
his  political  opponents,)  '  there,  1  have  bseen  accu- 
<  sea  of  being  too  bold  a  painter.  There  it  is  now; 
^.  black  and  white ;  light  and  darkness,  Rembrandt 

*  to  the  last.' 

^'  The  conversation  once  turned  accidentally  up- 
on his  son,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Burke,  whose  prenfia- 
ture  death  was,  it  is  well  known,  more  the  prosimate 
than  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disoraer,  whicli 
brotight  siich  a  course  of  protracted  suffering  upon 
Mr.  Burke,  and  bis  death,  which  happened  not  very 
long  after  Mackintosh's  visit.     It  was  unmixed 
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gtief ;  il  suffered  no  eomfort,  no  sads&ction  to  ap^ 
proaeb  kim;  even  the  l^ind  and  affectionate  cares  ^ 
of  Mm.  Burke  were  unheeded.  It  was  that  sup- 
pressed sorrow, —  that-br(^en  heart,  that  buries  \t» 
victims  by  hundreds,  —  that  disease,  for,  which  the 
niedieinal  art  has  neither  a  name  nor  a  category, 
whi^h  never  intermits  its  work,  and  corrodes  unseen 
even  under  the  smiles,  which  the  forms  and  conven- 
tioBS  of  life  compel  us  to  assume. 

<  Y0U9  Mr.  Mackintosh,  knew  my  departed. son 
^  well,'  said  Burke,  ^  He  was  in  aU  respects  a  ii- 
^  mshed  man,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  gentleman, 
^  and,  with  a  little  practice,  he  would  have  become  a 

<  consummate  statesman.     All  the.  graces  of.  the 

<  heart,   all  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  were  his 

<  in  perfection.  But  human  sorrowing  is  too  limited, 

*  too  hedged  in,  by  the  interruptions  of  society,  and 

*  the  calls  of  life,  for  the  greatness  of  such  a  loss. 
^  I  could  almost  exclaim,  with  Cornelia,  when  she 
^  bewailed  Pompey,  (you  know  that  fine  passage  in 

*  Lucan,) 

'  Turpi  moripost  te  tolo  non  posse  dolor %• 

It  is  aremarkable  circumstance,  that  William  Burke, 
whom  paternal  idolatry  had  sketched  as  a  being  of 
the  rarest  perfections  both  of  genius  and  understand- 
ing, was  not  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers.  He 
was  a  truly  sensible  man,  well  read  m  the  literature 
of  a  gentleman ;  but  by  no  means  entitled  to  such 
superlative  panegyric.  By  his  early  death,  there- 
fore, Burke  was  spared  the  f^ny  of  seeing  his  son 
fall  off  from  the  promise  of  his  youth,  and  the  lofiy 
and  sanguine  hopes  of  his  father.  Such  a  disap- 
pointment would  have  been  too  much  for  a  man  of 
Burke's  exquisite  sensibility,  and  it  would  ha,ve  in- 
flicted upon  him  a  sp.ecies  of  sorrow,  equally  a^ute, 
and  not  softened  by^the  tenderness  and  affection. 
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witii  which  we  mourn  for  those,  ihat  are  dear  to  rmJ*- 
The  CtubB  tf  London^  1M8.  V,  2.  p.  271. 

In  Burke's  Letter  to  a  NMe  Lord  there  is  a 
passage  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  great  poetio 
beauty  respecting  his  son,  whidi,  if  my  meiiiory'' 
does  not  deceive  me,  runs  thus :  —  "  But  a  disposer, 
whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and  whose 
wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  ail  to  dispute,  has  or- 
dained it  in  a  different  manner,  and,  (whatever  my 
querulous  weakness  might  st^gest,)  a  fat  better. 
The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  ami  I  Ue  like  cme  of 
those  old  oaks,  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scat- 
tered about  me ;  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours ; 
I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  Ue  prostrate  on  the 
earth.  But  there^  and  prostrate  there^  I  most  un* 
feignedly  recognize  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some 
degree  submit  to  it.'*  The  artless  repetition  of  the 
words,  marked  in  italics,  which  is  so  natural  to  real 
fi;rief,  at  the  same  time  constitutes  the  rhetorical 
beauty  of  the  passage,  and  the  reference  to  the  re- 
cent effects  of  a  storm  in  the  neighboutrhood  of  Bea- 
consfield  is  most  appropriately  happy,, 

I  shall  lay  before  the  reaaer  some  observations 
about  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  others  commttnteated 
by  a  very  friendly  and  very  intelligent  correspond* 
dent : — 

<'  Brightm^  May  2,  1827.  Both  Pitt  and  Fox 
had  a  parliamentary  tact,  of  which  Burke  was  quite 
destitute.  Both  had  been  brought  up  by  parha* 
mentary  orators  and  tacticians;  both  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  narliamentary  talk  from  their  in- 
iiancy.  During  the  whole  of  his  early  life  Burke 
was  a  lUerateur^  a  rhetorician.  But^e  had  an  Irish 
accent  of  a  very  bad  kind,  and  a  very  unpkesinff 
action.  His  arguments  were  often  too  refined,  and 
too  excursive.  All  this  was,  to  my  knowledge, 
owned  and  lamented  by  his  best  friends.     He  had 
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SO  aompfately  tired  the  hms^  that,  till  he  restored 
himnelr  to  eminenee  by  Us  impeachmeDt  of  Hast- 
ines,  his  risings  to  speak  served  ahnost  as  a  dinner-* 
hm.  On  one  occasion  he  was  so  much  affected  by  / 
the  sHght  of  the  House,  Ihat  he  bnrst  into  tears.  X 
This  immediately  procured  him  die  attention  and 
favtrar  of  the  House.  I  cannot  think  his  style  Asi" 
aHc:  that  seems  to  denote  a  superabundance  of 
fflitter,  point,  and  hyperbole.  His  speeches  were, 
in  their  general  tone,  mere  discussions.    Mr,  Pitt's  , 

solemnity,  splendor,  and  bitter  irony,  —  Mr*  Fox's     ->.  / 
arnmentative  vehemence  and  argumentatiye  ridi-     ^ 
cme,  ^ve  them  an  ascendency  in  the  house,  which 
Mr.  Burke  never  attained.     But,  when  we  read 
their  speeches  by  the  firendde,  Burke  is  pre-emi- 
nently great    Mr.  Prior's  book  is  respectable ;  but 
he  had  not  a  just  notion  of  his  hero.    Burke's  flue* 
tuation  between  a  good  and  a  bad  style,  made  a  style 
peculiar  to  himself  and  the  usual  tenor  of  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  excellent.     Erskine  had  no  jealousy,       ^ 
and  in  every  place,  except  at  the  Bar,  was  a  com-    ^  ^ 
mon  man." 

"  Oct.  23.  The  first  Letter,  which  appeared  un- 
der the  signature  of  JuniuSj  brought  the  writer  into 
instant  and  full  celebrity ;  it  was  established,  rather 
than  increased  by  his  subsequent  Liters,  Junius 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  Frands  in  siyk ;  but 
his  superiority  in  mind  is  still  greater.  Burke's 
mind  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Junius.  See 
the  quotations  in  p.  136-7.  of  your  Letters,  from 
Burke's  Letter  to  Mercer.  Junius's  Letters  have 
nothing  equal  to  them.  Are  you  justified  in  calling 
Burke's  style  Asiatic  ?" 

"  NofO.  8. 1  return  you  the  Phthpatris  Varvicensis. 
1  was  not  a  stranger  to  it  The  opinion,  which  X 
originally  formed  of  it,  is  confirmed  by  what  I  have 
now  read  of  it:  —  ^at  it  contains  some  fine  writing, 


but^nooe  that  is  good,  and  that  it  gives  no  &tinet 
vieiv  either  of.  the  poUticol  or  personal  character  of 
Fox,  or  of  his  style  of  oratory*  How  could  Dr. 
Parr  find  a  resemblance  between  Demosthenes,  who 
weifi'hed  hvi  sentences,  his  phrases,  and  his  words 
in  we  nicest  scales,  — who  airanged  his  speeches 
with  the  greatest  art,  —  who  ajbounds  in  the  ()assi- 
onateand  the  terrible;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  paid  no 
attention  to  his  language,  never  organised  a  single 
speech,  never  once  appealed  to  the  passions  or  the 
imagination?  May  I  request  you  to  read  what  I 
have  said  unon  Demosthenes  and  Fox  in  the  first 
volume  of  tne  Reminiscences  ? 

"  Your  account  of  Asiatic  eloquence  is  very  good. 
But  finery  is^  or  rather  tvcis^  one  of  its  most  distinctive 
marks;  n-pm  this  Burke's  oratory  is  quite fi-ee.  I 
think  the  speeches  of  no  orator  of  our  times  pan  be 
termed  Asiatic  with  so  much  propriety  as  Mr. 
Canning's. 

'^  A  difference  between  Burke  and  Junius  is  tliat 
the  former  wrote  as  much  from  the  heart  as  the  head ; 
this  cannot  be  predicated  of  Junius." 
.  ["  Nov.  12,  1827.  Your  observations  about  Dr. 
Parr's  Pkilqpatris  Varvicensis  are,  I  think,  too  just ; 
he  may  be  said  to  give  a  grand,  but  not  a  distinct 
idea  of  Fox's  oratory  and  politics ;  it  is  a  panegyric, 
not  B.  biography*  Fox  is  the  best  instance  of  uf^e^ 
meditated  OTBtory;  *  no  orator  ever  acquired  so  much 

*  C  "  They  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  think  that  he 
was  what  is  commonly  called  vcell-edueated,  I  know  it  was 
directly^  or  very  nearly  the  reverse.  His  mind  educated 
itself^  not  by  early  study  or  instraction^  but  by  active  lis- 
tenings and  rapid  apprehension.  He  sud  so  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  parted.  His  power- 
ful understanding  grew  like  a  forest-oak^  —  not  by  cultiva- 
tion^  but  neglect.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  observing  that  he 
Bstened  attentively  to  Dr.  Laurence,  at  that  time  a  slow, 
benumbing  speaker,  thou|^  full  of  information,  asked  him> 
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celebrity  ividi  so  little  pams  —  sa  great  was  the  na- 
tural farce  of  his*  genius ;  but  his  speeches  Arill  not 
bear  examination  —  we  must  judge  of  him  by  the 

Haw  can  you  endure' ham ?  Answer :  '  I  intend  to  speak 
'  the  Doctor  s  cq^keech  again^  and  let  nobody  know  it/ '  Sir 
Philip  Francis's  Letter  MisHve  to  Lord  HoBand  pp.  49.  77. 

[[[  In  the  Edinburgh  JReview  No.  92.  this  story  is  given  in  a 
di&rent  form,  and  with  a  less  degree  of  probability :  —  "It 
wa«  in  reference  to  this  unvarying  efiect  of  Dr.  Laurence's 
delivery,  that  Mr.  Fox  once  said,  a  man  should  attend,  if 
possible,  to  a  speech  of  his,  and  then  speak  it  over  again 
himself:  it  must,  he  conceived,  succeed  inf^bly ;  for  it 
was  sure  to  be  admirable  in  itself,  and  as  certain  of  being 
new  to  the  audience.  But  in  this  saying  there  was  consi* 
ierably  more  wit  than  truth.  The  Doctor  s  speech  was 
8u^  to  contain  materials,  not  for  one,  but  for  half  a  dozen* 
speeches ;  and  a  person  might  with  great  advantage  li^en 
to  it,  in  order  to  use  those  materials,  in  part,  afterwards, 
as  indeed  many  did  both  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  Bar 
▼here  he  practised,  make  an  effort  to  attend  to  him,  how 
difficult  soever,  in  order  to  hear  all  that  could  be  said  upon 
every  part  of  the  Question.  But  whoever  did  so,  was  sure 
to  hear  a  vast  deal,  that  was  useless,  and  could  serve  no 
purpose  but  to  perplex  and  fatigue,  and  he  was  equfdly  sure 
to  hear  the  immaterial  points  treated  with  as  much  vehe-* 
mence>  and  as  minutely  dwdt  upon,  as  the  great  and  com- 
manding /eatures  of  the  subject.  In  short  the  commenta^ 
tor  was  here  again  displayed,  who  never  can  perceive  tiie 
different  value  of  different  matters,  —  who  gives  no  relief  to 
his  work,  and  exhausts  all  the  stores  of  his  learning,  and 
fimends  the  whole  power  of  his  ingenuity  as  eagerly  m  de- 
woning  one  particle,  which  bias  usurped  another's  place,  as 
in  overUurowing  the  interpolated  verse  in  St.  John,  or  the' 
spurious  chapter  in  Josepnus,  upon  which  may  depend  the 
foundations  of  a  religion,  or  the  articles  of  its  faith." 

[^  I  have  cited  the  entire  passage  for  the  piu^se  of  ma- 
king one  or  two  remarks  on  it.  Injustice  is  here  done 
to  &e  commentator.  It  is  his  business  and  his  duty  to  dis- 
cuss fairlv  and  fully  what  relates  to  the  readings  of  the  text, 
and  the  illustration  of  its  meaning ;  nothing  is  unnecessary 
or  redundant,  which  is  proper  for  either  purpose ;  if  in 
attending  to  the  one,  he  neglects  the  other,  he  must  leave 
either  the  text  unsettled,  or  ita  meaning  obscure;  if  he  de- 
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testimony  of  tbose,  who  heard  him,  not  by  l3ie  re^ 
cords  of  hk  speeches.  He  was  a  better  de&oler 
than  orator.    Parr  himself  was  a  rMbftetoif,  notran 

aires  to  fulfil  both  parts  of  his  office^  he  must  nurnife^  an 
equal  desire  to  difldiavge  the  duties  required  by  eadi ;  if  he 
has  a  preference  for  the  one,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
other;  he  does  ^  perceive  the  different  value  of  different 
awtters/  he  does  \inxm  that  the  restoration  or  the  de* 
thronement  of  one  particle  for  another  is  less  important 
than  the  confirmation  of  a  diflpnted  dootrine,  or  the  9e}ee-» 
tion  of  an  interpolated  verse,  but  he  knows  too  that,  whett 
he  engaged  to  write  an  elaborate  commentary,  he  under- 
took to  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  readers  of 
every  dass,  and  he  can  hope  to  please  all  his  readea^  by 
shewing  no  partialities  for  partieohur  topics  to  the  ezdusian 
of  others-^ it  is  required  <rfhnn  as  a  faithful  commentator 
that  he  should  *  give  no  relief  to  his  work,'  because  he  can 
give  it  only  by  abandoning  his  duties — he  knows  also  that 
the  sense  of  a  passage,  in  Greek  particularly,  is  often  af- 
fected by  the  substitution  of  one  patrtide  for  aao&er,  M 
well  as  liiy  the  insertion  or  the  omission  of  the  or^icIS^ 

A  writer  in  the  Tiimesy  Ja»,  29,  1828.  who  signs  Yam^ 
self  H.  B,,  is  grievouidy  offended  at  the  sarcai^n,  whidi  ro* 
presents  '  the  foundations  of  a  religion'  and  '  the  artides  cxf 
its  faith'  as  involved  in  an  interpolated  verse  of  St.  John, 
or  a  spurious  diapter  in  Josephus ;  he  thinks  the  ^  paragn^h 
ccmottved  in  the  very  spirit  of  Gibbon,'  and  to  be  '  an  m* 
sidious  attack  on  our  common  Christianity.'  I  am  per^ 
suaded  that  the  writer  of  the  Review  in  question  has  a 
mind  and  a  heart  too  rightly  constituted  to  disbelieve 
Christianilyyor  to  attack  its  doctrines  in  any  insidious  way. 
The  paragraph  was  written  without  due  consideration,  and 
ther^ore  should  not  be  severely  criticised ;  for  the  '  fbmi- 
dations  of  no  'religi<«'  restaa  *  the  interpolated  verse  in  St. 
John,'  and '  the  articles'  of  no  creed '  depend  on  the  spiuious 
chapter*  in  Josephus  A.  J.  18,  3.  where  Jesus  Christ  is 
wamly  eommenctod,  hia  miracles  attested,  and  his  result 
rection  after  his  crueifizion  recorded.  For  an  excellent 
summary  of  argummits  respecting  the  interpolation  of  the 
chapter  in  Jose^us,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  of  Pro* 
fessor  Anthon,  under  the  word  Josephus,  in  my  reprint  of 
Idae^tUmofDr.Lmiprier^sClassioallHeHe^^  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  statement  there  given. 
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crtOor;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  rketoifitian^  that 
er^r  lived.  He  certainly  ought  not  to  have  conn 
pared  Demosthenes  and  Fox,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
you  on  this  suWect**  E.  H,  B.] 

^  Nw.  15.  The  Irish  oratory  of  Orattan  and  his 
imitators  is  gemts  per  se.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  the  Irish  listen  to  orat(»y  with  at  least  as 
great  enthusiasm,  as  they  speak.  CXConnell  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  orator.  Whatever  Mr.  Prior  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  you  may  be  assured  that  Mr. 
Burke's  speeches,  as  he  wrote  them,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  delivered.    If  he  had  pronoun- 

''  We  talked  libout  theologjr^  and  among  other  particu- 
kys^  about  the  remarkable  pasfiRM  in  Joaephtts^  in  whidi 
Jesus  Chiigt  is  mentioned^  and  ofthe  three  rdaaouB  for  be^ 
lievin^f  it  to  be  interpobted.  He  thoi]^t  there  was  no 
foroe  m  one  of  these  reasons,  viz.  that  theline  immediately 
before  the  disputed  passage^  obviously  relates  to  the  line,^ 
which  immediately  follows  this  passage;  so  that^  if  the 
dkputed  passage  is  struck  out,  the  text  is  oossisfeeiit  sense} 
biit>  as  it  npw  stands,  the  passage  has  no  connexion  witii 
what  goes  before  and  after  it,  but  dissevers  parts  naturally 
eonne^ted — this  he  thought  proved  nothings  because  it 
was  easy  to  suppose  that  J^sepnus  himself  had  don6>  what 
authors  are  continually  doing — that  is^  that,  after  having 
written  his  Hia^oru,  he  wrote  this  passage,  and  inserted  it 
in  the  meat  convenient  place  he  could  find.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  interpolation^  but  Josephus  himself  might  be  the 
inteorpolator.  He  thought  that  the  decisive  reason  for  be« 
liering  that  it  was  t^fravduknt  interpolation  by  a  later 
hand,  was  the  fact  that  the  early  defenders  of  Christianity 
never  referred  to  it.  Have  the  Jews  preserved  the  work 
of  Josephus  ?  And,  if  so,  is  this  passage  contained  in  their 
copies  ?  I  have  several  times  put  the  question  to  Jews,  but 
could  never  ^et  a  distinct  answer  from  them.  One,  who 
is  now  a  Christian^  and  a  very  sensible  man,  said —  *  There 
*  is  not  a  Jew,  not  even  a  Rabbi,  who  could  anawer  the 
'  question ;  the  Jews  have  preseirved  nothing,  and  know 
'  nothing/  " 

Two  Bays  uiilh  Dr.  Parr,  in  Blackwood's  Magaxine, 
No.  106.  Nov.  lS95.p.  697. 
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eed'them,  as  he  wrote  theiB,-~in  agoodmanner^ — ' 
with  good  action,  —with  a  good  pronunciation,  — 
and. with  vehemence  and  rapidity,  he  would  have 
borne  the  palm  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  I 
should  have  added,  if  he  had  spoken  le^  often,  and 
kept  his  temper.  His  written  speeches  have  nothing, 
of  the  prettiness  or  pleonasm,  by  which  ancient 
Asiatic  oratory  was  principally  distinguished.  Is 
not  Mr  Burke's  Speech  to  ^Electors ^Bristol  his 
best  work? 

"  Dec.  1.  In  reply  to  your  last  Letter  I  have  to 
mention  that  the  last  No.  of  the  Edinburgh-Review 
contains  a  Critique  on  the  characters  of  Edmund 
Burke  and  Dr.  Laurence.  The  latter,  so  far  as  my 
acquaintance  with  him  went,  seems  to  be  overprais-' 
ed :  to  the  former  justice  is  not  done.  In  estima* 
ting  the  merit  of  Mr.  Burke,  particularly  in  a 
comparison  between  him,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  a  distinction  should  always  be  made  between 
their  speeches,  as  they  were  heard,  and  their  speehes 
as  they  are  read.  As  they  were  heard,  the  supe- 
riority of  Mr.  Pitt's  and  Mr.  Fox's  is  very  great; 
as  tbe^  are  read,  Mr.  Burke's  have  at  least  an  equal 
superiority.  The  distinguishing  excellence  of  Mr. 
Burke's  speeches  consists  in  the  multitude  of  les- 
lessons  of  moral  and  political  wisdom,  with  which 
tbey  abound,  and  the  stores  of  learning  on  every 
thing,  which  relates  to  the  government  or  policy 
of  the  country,  which  they  exhibit.  In  this  Mr. 
Burke  considerably  excelled  his  rivals. '' 
-  [From  a  quotation,  which  I  have  already  made, 
the  reader  will  recollect  that  Dr*  Parr  formed  a  just 
judgment  of  Burke  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that 
the  Edinburgh'-Bevietcer  has  in  p.  269.  ranked  Burke 
among  "  the  greatest  names  in  the  philosophy  and 
the  history  of  the  country;"  it  is  true  that  he  says 
p.  274.  that  ^'  Burke  produced  but  one  philosophic 
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cal  treatise,  but  no  man  lays  down  abstract  prinei* 
pies  n^ore  so^ndly,  or  better  traces  their  applica- 
tion j  "  and  it  is  true  that  he  has  in  p.  281.  spoken 
of  Burke  as  a  philosopher,  (though  the  words  are 
not  now  present  to  my  mind,)  yet  it  is  apparent 
that  he  estimated  Burke's  philosophy  from  this  ce- 
lebrated treatise,  rather  than  from  the  ethical  and 
political  philosophy,  which  pervades  all  his  other 
compositions.     E.  H.  B.] 

**  Dec.  3.  I  do  not  see  any  resemblance  between 
Demosthenes  and  Lord  Chatham.  Think  how  me- 
thodically the  former  spoke, — how  carefully  his 
words  and  sentences  were  chosen,  arranged,  and 
polished." 

^^  Dec.  8.  Brougham  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
the  article  in  question.  Mackintosh,  I  am  told, 
said  it  was  Brougham's  best  work.  I  do  not  think 
it  does  justice  to  Burke:  it  does  not  prove  his  asser- 
tion of  the  contradiction  between  Burke's  earlier 
and  later  sentiments,  and  it  does  not  make  due 
mention  of  the  numerous  passages  of  sublime  and 
useful  philosophy,  which  abound  in  his  speeches 
and  political  writings.  Mr.  Brougham  is  a  won- 
der&l  man.  His  mind  is  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture: 1  conjecture  that  we  do  not  yet  know  its  ex-  » 
t^nt  and  power.  He  seems  to  me  born  for  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  are  tired  with  Whiggism,  with  Tory^ 
ism,  with  Radicalism:  we  are  lookmgoutfora  new 
school:  I  think  Brougham  will  be  the  founder  of 
one,  and  the  leader  of  it.  The  actual  spread  of 
information  is  wonderful.  I  am  told  that  passages 
in  Lord  Bacon's  Works  indicated  that  he  foresaw 
it,  and  thought  it  augured  no  good.  Of  this  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  actual  march  of 
intellect,  and  that  all  to  be  done  is  to  give  it  a  right 
direction.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  t{ie  House  of  Commons  told  me  a  few  days  ago 
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that  there  had  been  finer  speaking  in  die  Hofuse 
than  at  present,  but  that  the  gener^  speaking  never 
WSMI  so  good  as  at  present." 

In  corresponding  with  my  respected  Mead  about 
the  term  Jiiatic^  which  I  had  vaguely  applied  to 
characterise  the  oratory  of  Burke,  and  by  which  my 
friend  erroneously  understood  me  to  mean  the  mo^ 
dem  Asiatic  elogpience,  of  which  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  ornament  ai^d  glitter,  I  3ius  in  a 
Ijetter  dated  Nov.  4>  1827,  ex{^ned  and  defended 
my  meaning:  — 

^^  It  shomd  seem  that  Asiatic  eloquence  desig- 
nated oratory  more  ambitious  about  the  mode  of 
expressing  tnoughts,  so  as  to  effect  great  terseness 
and  point,  than  about  the  propriety  of  the  thoughts 
themselves;  oratory  more  like  die  empty  declama- 
tion of  an  umbratic  sophist,  than  the  Dusiness-like 
address  of  a  well  disciplined  and  rightly-experienced 
speaker;  oratory  more  diffuse  and  profuse  and  re- 
dundant in  expression,  than  the  subject  requires  — 
th^  propriety  requires  —  than  the  bearer  requires 
—  and  in  this  last  sense  Cicero  and  Burke  are 
decidedly  Asiatic,  but  Cicero  is  more  so  thim 
Burke^  be/cause  the  latter  spreads  more  mind  over 
die  surface  of  expression ;  Cicero  displays  more  the 
art  of  a  rhetorician,  and  is  more  distinguished  bjr 
set  phrases,  balanced  periods,  and  studied  harmo- 
ny ;  he  has  in  him  more  the  spirit  of  a  pompous  de- 
dlauner,  but  Burke's  affluence  of  words  results  firom 
t^  richness  of  a  full  mind — his  ideas  are  so  copious, 
his  views  of  a  subject  so  enlarged,  that  he  requires 
a  muldtude  of  words  to  ccmvey  them  in  ail  their 
forms  jko  the  minds  of  others — Cicero^  having  le^s 
richness  of  ideas  oompen^tf^  for  die  want  of  them 
by  clothing  the  same  thoughts  in  every  variety  of 
colour.  The  fiormer  mfkes  you  diink  of  the  sub« 
ject  and  forget  the  orator ;  imt  the  latter  makes  you 
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admue  tfae  orator  at  the  expense  of  the  subject. 
The  general  characteristic  of  Asiatic  eloquence  was 
poverty  of  matter  concealed  beneath  a  load  of  ex<p 
jHression :  Cicero's  enemies  taxed  his  eloquence  with  ^ 
this  &ult.      Another  characteristic  was    affected 
phraseolofi^  and  meretricious  ornament :  Cicero  may 
occasionsdly  exhibit  these  defects.    A  third  cfaa* 
racteristic  was  splendid  declamation  and  an  exube* 
ranee  of  expression  (^posed  to  Attic  elegance  and 
conciseness ;  —  a  body  displaying  more  blood  than 
muscle;  a  river  rising  gradually  and  calmly  over- 
flowing its  banks,  as  opposed  to  the  collected  energy 
and  impetuous  force  of  the  torrent     Cicero  and 
Burke  have  this  characteristic,  as  contrasted  with 
Demosthenes  and  Lord  Chatham.    The  Asiatic 
eloquence,  as  described  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
is  to  be  contradistinguished  from  the  Asiatic  elo- 
quence of  our  own  times,  though  both  agree  in 
some  points;  the  principal  difference  lies  in  the  ex- 
trava^smt  hyperboles,  and  the  wild  conceits,  and 
the  superabundant  glitter,  which  appear  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mraem  Asiatics.    In  general  we 
should  say  that  Irish  oratory  is  more  like  the  Asiatic 
eloquence,  described  by   Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
than  any  other ;  and  that  the  French  oratory  has  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  the  Rhodian  style,  which 
was  a  mixture  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  Attic  styles." 

<<  Nov.  12,  1827.  Please  to  look  at  the  Initia 
Bhetorica  of  Ernesti  p.  200.,  and  you  will  see  that 
what  he  says  about  Asiatic  eloquence,  does  not  jus- 
tify us  in  supposing  that  it  consisted  of  superabun- 
dant ornament,  as  in  the  case  of  modem  Asiatic 
eloquence.     If  you  were  to  define  it  by  one  word, 

50U  would  say  verbosity,  (as  Petronius  says  of  i1^ 
^^ntoMetenormisloquacitas.)  The  Irish  eloquence 
is  exactly  analogous,  full  of  ornament  and  amplifi- 
cation, but  yet  distii^ct  bwa  modem  Asiatic  elo- 
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quenoe.  Canning  might  be  admitted  within  the 
list  of  Asiatics ;  but  only  in  the  same  way  as  Cicere 
is  admissible.  Canning  had  the  most  correct  taste, 
and  Attic  elegance  and  terseness ;  Burke  was  defi- 
cient in  taste,  and  more  loose  in  style,  aud  if  placed 
among  Asiatics,  there  must  be  a  longiim  intervaUum 
between  him  and  the  next,  who  would  be  Cicero. 
Hervey's  Meditations  among  the  Tombs  oie  Asiatic ; 
so  the  Irish  orator,  Phillips  the  Barrister,  is  the  best 
living  example.'^ 

The  subject  may  be  a  little  illustrated  by  what 
the  beautiful  American  poet,  Dr.  James  G.  Perci- 
val  of  New- Haven  in  North- America,  (whose  se- 
lected Poems,  were  republished  by  MUler  in  Lon^ 
don  1824.)  says  of  poetry;  the  italicised  words 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  ancient  Asiatic  eloquence, 
as  described  in  the  classical  writers :  — 

'Tis  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 

In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array ; 

'Tis  not  the  union  of  retuminj?  sounds. 

Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme. 

And  quantity,  and  accent,  jbhat  can  give 

This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear. 

Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 

'Tis  not  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays, 

In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet, 

And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thofoghts. 

Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments. 

That  overload  their  littleness.    Its  words 

Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn ;  and  they  break 

Fresh  fii)m  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 

Of  all  that  passion,  which  on  Carmel  fired 

The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals. 

His  language  winged  with  terror,  as  when  bolts 

Leap  from  the  brooding  tempest,  armed  with  wraths 

And  missioned  to  afiright  us,  and  destroy. 

Dr.  Parr,  in  ^^celebrat^d  Preface  to  Bdlenden*^ 
Tracts^  vindicateaMiurke  from  the  charge :  — 
^^  Architectum  quendam  verborum  esse  scto,  qui 
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B  vul^o  inter  optimos  oratores,  propter  expeditam^ 

ac  profluentem  quodammodo  celeritatem,  et  com- 

missiones  meras,  (Suet.  4, 53.)  Fremant  ejus  fautores 

licet,  dicam  de  Burkii  eloquentia,  quod  sentio.  Hu- 

jus  suavitate  luaxime  hilaratse  essent  doctrinarum 

omnium  illse  inventrices  Athenae:  hujus  maxime 

admiratse  ubertatem  et  copiam :  hujus  in  libris  Stm- 

dam  sessitantem  maxime  veneratse,  (Cic.  Bmt.  p. 

140.)    Fuerunt  inter  Komanos,  qui  siccitatem  et 

inopiam,  (Brut.  p.  152.  et  de  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  p.  183.) 

dummodo  esset  polita,  dum  urbana,  dum  elegans, 

in  Attico  genere  ponerent,  orationemque  amplam, 

copiosam,  excelsam,  maraificam  plane  contemne- 

rent  Qui  autem  se  credebant  eruditas  habere  aures, 

intelHgensque  judicium,  illi  ipsi  et  gradus,  et  dissi- 

miiitudines,   et  varietatem  Atticorum  ignorabant* 

Marcum  tamen  TuUium,  (Quintil.  12, 12.)  incessere 

audebant,    ut  tumidum,    Ammumque^   et  redun- 

dantem.     Nostra  etiam  in  setate  non  desunt,  qui 

eandem  de  Burkio  nobis  insusurraverint  insulsam 

et  frigidam  cantilenam.     Sed  melius  de  hoc  nomine 

Sentiant,  qui  Atticos  se  volunt  esse,  eo  quod  clario* 

rem  vim  eloquentiae  ferre  non  possunt.     Burkium 

si  quis  imitetur,  eum  credant  et  Attice  dicturum,  et 

optime.     In  litteris  ipsi  se  sciant  plurimum  profe- 

cisse,  quibus  Burkius  valde  placuerit.    In  quo  autem 

homine,  cum  ilia,  quae  jucunda  et  grata,  tum  etiam 

iUa,  quae  mirabilia  sunt  in  virtute,  elucent,  ejus  de 

moribus  hoc  solum  dicere  necesse  habeo,  semper 

innocentiam  Burkii  et  in  tegritatem  singularem  fuisse, 

vitseque  rationem  justissime  ab  aliis  reposcere  eum, 

qui  reddere  non  reformidet  suae."* 

*  In  the  Addenda  ad  Prafationemf  qute  Editioni  seounda  trium 
Librorum  GuHelmi  Belkudeni  de  Statu ,  prcejufa  tst,  there  is  a  very 
important  addition  to  this  notice  of  Bucket  ^ioh  is  too  long  for 
insertion  in  this  place.  Mr.  Beloe  hag  thw  translated  the  words 
eited  in  the  text :  — - 

"  There  is  h  man,  who  has  a  great  command  of  words,  ^ste^med 

2a 
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But,  while  Dr.  Parr  rejected  with  disdain  the 
opprobrium  of  the  epithet  Asiatic  as  applied  to  the 
eloquence  of  Burke,  he  did  not  object  to  the  use  of 
it  as  descriptive  of  that  eloquence,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion at  least  employed  it  himsel£  My  learned  friend, 
John  Symmons,  £sq.,  in  a  Letter,  dated  Abermar^ 
iais,  Llandovery,  S.  W.  Aug.  27, 1627.  informed  me 
that  ^^  of  the  style  of  his  famous  Spital  Sermon  Dr. 
Parr  is  reported  to  have  said  after  its  delivery,  whilst 
unrobing  himself  in  the  vestry:  —  *  I  have  not  the 
^  monotonous  pomposity  of  Jonnson;  I  have  not  the 
^  Asiatic  eflSorescence  of  Burke.* " 

The  following  story  told  by  Boswell  in  his  Lifi 
qf  Johnson  4,  icfe.  relates  to  Burke :  —  "  Talking 
of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  described  it  as  accompanied 
with  all  the  charms  of  poetical  expression.  Johnson. 
No,  Sir;  oratory  is  the  power  or  beating  down  your 
adversary's  arguments,  and  putting  better  in  their 

by  the  vulgar  a  first-rate  orator,  simply  from  his  celerity  of  speak- 
ing. Whatever  his  followers  may  say,  will  not  deter  me  from 
speaking  what  I  think  of  the  doquence  of  Burke.  Athens  was  the 
parent  and  patroness  of  science ;  but  an  Athenian  audience  would 
have  listen^  with  delight  to  Burke ;  would  have  admired  his  in- 
rentive  copiousness  of  diction ;  would  have  thought  the  Goddess 
Svada  herself  enthroned  upon  his  tips,  (Cic,  Brut.)  There  were 
some  amongst  the  Romans,  who  considered  a  dry  style,  (Cic. 
Brut,)  and  poverty  of  sentiment  as  Attic,  provided  the  language 
was  polished,  courtly,  and  elegant ;  and  who  disdained  the  lofty, 
au^ificent,  copious  style  of  oratory.  But  many,  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  taste,  their  learning,  and  their  jud^ment> 
were  ignorant  of  the  gradations,  the  inequalities,  and  variety  of 
Attic  eloquence.  Cicero  himself  (Quintil.  12,  8.)  was  by  some 
insolently  termed  (fiffuse,  Asiatic,  and  tumid.  In  these  days  also 
there  are  not  wanting  those,  who  insinuate  that  Burke  is  destitute 
both  of  energy  and  modulation.  I  am  proud  to  speak  a  different 
language ;  —  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  suck  afifected  senti- 
ments proceed  from  an  inability  to  bear  the  lustre  of  his  elo- 
quence. He,  who  imitates  Burke,  may  be  assured  that  his  model 
is  marked  by  Attic  excellence ;  he,  who^  hears  him  with  delight, 
may  be  satisfied  that  his  own  progress  in  literature  is  tar  from 
contemptible.  That  man  requires  no  studied  panegyric  as  to  his 
moral  character,  whose  manners  are  conciliatmg  and  ag^reeable, 
and  whose  actions  are  directed  by  the  rules  of  virtue.    But  the 
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fhce.  Wilkes.  But  this  does  not  more  the  pas- 
sions.* Johnson.  He  must  be  a  weak  man,  who  is  to 
be  so  moredf  Wilkes,  (naming  a  celebrated  osra- 

tor.)  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of ^'s  imagiaaiion, 

and  the  ezuberanceof  his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want 
of  taste.  Itwas  observed  ofApelles'sFentt^j:  that  her 
flesh  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  nourished  by  roses; 
his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  one  su^ectthat 
he  eats  potatoes,  and  drinks  whisky." 

^^  A  philosophical  review  o£  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  Mr.  Burke,"  says  Mr.  Butler  in  his -Be* 
miniscences  1,  167.  ^^  keeping  his  politics,  as  his  in-* 
ferior  gift,  in  the  back-ground,  might  serve  for  ihe 
subject  of  an  useful  and  interesting  discussion* 
What  particularly  distinguished  him  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  orators,  and  from  his  contemporary  ri- 
vals, were  the  countless  lessons  of  civil  and  moral 
wisdom,  by  which  he  dignified  his  compositions,  and 
both  enforced  and  illi^trated  his  arguments;  his 
sudden  transitions  from  the  grand  to  the  gay,  from 
sublimity  to  pleasantry,  from  the  refined  and  recon- 
dite to  the  ordinary  and  obvious;  and  his  fireqiient 
admixture  of  coarse  and  low  erpressions,  even  into 
his  most  splendid  passages.  (The  *  pgging  togetlier 
in  a  truekle-bed,'  and  the  '  sow  of  imperial  augury^ 
will  occur  to  every  reader  of  these  lines.)  Hieeffect 
of  those  was  sometimes  great,  and  then  redeemed 
them ;  but  they  sometimes  deformed  and  disgusted. 

rectitude  and  integrity  of  Burke  liave  been  so  obviously  conspi- 
cuous, that,  defying  all  scrutiny  into  bis  own,  be  may  be  justified 
in  exacting  a  rigorous  account  of  another's  conduct" 

*  A  friend,  with  whom  I  lately  conversed  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
<iueiice,  defined  it  to  be  '  the  art  of  satisfying  tbe  judgment  through 
the  medium  of  the  pataions/  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not,  as  J<^' 
son  said,  of  a  proper  style, '  proper  words  in  proper  places'  ? 

t  This  observation  is  sophistical,  opposed  alike  to  the  principles  of 
kuman  nature  ,the  experience  of  mankind,  and  the  records  of  history. 

X  "  Mr.  Wilkei  mistook  the  objecti(»n  of  Euphranor  to  the 
Thu&u  x)f  Parrhasius  for  a  de8crq>tion  of  the  Venus  of  ApeUe«* 
Vide  Plutarch.  BeOone  an  Pace  Clariores  Athenienaesl  K." 

2a2 
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*  The  Vefitw  of  Phidias,'  Wilkes  used  to  say,  *  was 
^  so  lovely,  thatrthe  Athenians  called  her  the  Vefius 

*  of  Bases :  lovely  too,  speaking  generally,  is  tke 

<  Venus  of  Burke,  but  she  sometimes  is  the  Venust^ 

<  Whisky y*  The  sayinff  here  attributed  to  Wilkes 
is  the  same  as  that,  whicn  is  more  correcUy  related 
by  Boswell.  Mr.  Butler  in  p.  70.  observes  of  the 
late  Lord  Erskine :  —  "  The  eloquence  of  this  re- 

Xmarkable  man  was  an  era  at  the  bar.     His  addresses 
^juries  have  not  been  equalled ;  they  alike  capti- 
vated their  understandings,  their  imaginations,  and 
their  passions.   He  often  rose  to  the  highest  oratory ; 
but  it  was  always  simple,  and  even  in  his  sublimest 
flights  there  was  much,  tliat  was  very  familiar  ;  but 
this  rather  set  off  thsin  clouded  their  splendour, 
rather  increased  than  diminished  their  general  ef- 
fect."    The  use  of  these  fiuniliar  terms  was  pro- 
bably accidental,  not  designed ;  he  was  not  always 
disposed  to  sustain  an  equal  flight;  his  imagination 
might  sometimes  take  repose,  and  his  spint  would 
sometimes  £Edl  to  exert  its  becoming  and  customary 
energies.    But,  though  he  occasionally  used  familiar 
terms,  he  never  descended  to  coarseness  and  vulga- 
rity ;  and  this  is  die  difference  between  his  pure 
taste  and  the  less  refined  taste  of  Burke.     One  main 
cause  of  the  difference  of  taste  might  be  Burke's 
early  personal  acquaintance  with  humbler  life,  and 
the  unavoidable  accommodation  of  his  mind  to  the 
obscurity  of  bis  origin  ,  the  noble  birth  of  his  Lord- 
ship, the  consciousness  of  ancestral  merits,  the  su- 
periority of  his  education,  the  dignity  of  his  soul 
even  in  narrow  circumstances,  preserved  for  him  a 
less  corrupted  stream  of  eloquence. 

It  is  possible  to  use  a  common  word  without  de- 
tracting from  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  in  a 
way  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  composition.  I 
would,  by  way  of  illustrating  this  idea,  give  the 
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fbUowing  passage  from  a  Sermon,  written  by  the 
Ute  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe,  and  quoted  in  the  Me- 
moirs  ofhisLife^  written  by  Mrs.  Catharine  Cappe, 
(Critical  Remarks  on  many  ImpartaM  Passages  of 
Scripture^  York,  1802.  V.  1.  p.  Ixxi.) 

«  To-morrow,  that  idol  Deity,  in  which  the  world 
have  agreed  to  place  their  trust; — to-morrow»  that 
hair-spun  thread,  on  which  they  hang  the  weighty 
concernments  of  eternity,  what  is  to-morrow?  No 
part  of  our  possessions,  no  part  of  our  inheritance ; 
It  is  a  part  m  the  great  chain  of  duration,  but  per- 
haps no  part  of  our  present  bein^.  Clear,  and 
bright,  and  steady,  as  it  shines  to-oay,  some  sud- 
den blast  may  blow  out  the  lamp  of  life,  and  to^ 
morrow  may  have  conveyed  us  into  other  company^ 
and  settled  us  in  other  scenes.  ^  Boast  not,'  my 
friends,  ^  of  to-morrow,'  till  you  have  unrolled  the 
book  of  fate,  and  learnt  what  to-day  shall  bring 
forth." 

.  "  One  fine  passage  more  we  extract  for  the  no- 
velty, as  well  as  wisdom,  with  which  the  Reviewer 
treats  a  subject  of  the  very  first  importance,-— 
namely,  the  duty  entailed  upon  every  man  in  pub- 
lic life  to  secure  his  personal  respectability  and  iur 
dependence  by  the  pursuit  of  some  honourable  pro- 
fession. The  topic  is  suggested  by  certain  Letters 
of  Mr.  Burke,  where  he  complains  of  the  poverty, 
which  oppresses  him:  —  ^  It  is  possible  that  men, 

*  in  their  sympathy  for  the  fete  of  genius,  as  they 
^  will  phrase  it,  may  lament  over  the  sight  of  a  man 
^  like  Mr.  Burke,  thus  feeling  the  ordinary  incon- 

*  venience  of  straitened  circumstances.  We  do  not 
^  allow  of  any  feeling  of  this  caste,  unless  they  be 

*  the  very  same,  which  the  spectacle  of  imprudence 

*  and  its  result  excites  towards  other  men.    Genius, 

*  so  far  from  having  any  claim  to  favour,  when  it 

*  neglects  the  ordinary  precautions  or  exertions  for 
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*  secEiriag  independences  is  in  trmth  doubly  inex* 
<  disable,  and  far  less  deserving  of  pity  than  of 
^  blame.  Mr.  Burke  on^ht  to  have  earned  his  in- 
come in  an  honest  calling.  Every  man  of  right 
feeling  will  prefer  this  to  the  degraoing  obligations 
^  of  private  friendship^  or  the  precarious  supplies, 

*  to  virtue  so  perilous,  of  public  munificence.     It 

*  is  certain  that  he  chose  rather  to  eat  the  bitter  '^ 

*  bread  of  both  these  bakings,  than  to  taste  the 

*  CKiimely,  the  sweet,  the  exquisite  fruit,  however 
^  hard  to  pluck,  of  regular  industry.     He  was  a  po* 

*  litidan  by  trade,  a  professional  statesman.  There 
'  is  no  such  craft  recc^ized  in  this  state;  all  otir 
^  institutions  are  ignorant  of  it — ^all  our  habits  averse 
^  to  it  —  nor  is  there  one  of  a  British  statesman's 

*  functions,  which  may  not  be  conjoined  with  the 

*  cares  of  an  industrious  life.' "  The  Editor  of  the 
Times,  Dec.  5,  1827.  iii  his  Notice  of  the  Edm- 
burgh-Review^  No.  92. 

But  the  Reviewer  should  have  recoUected,  1. 
that  Mr.  Burke  was  not  the  only  great  man  of  his 
time,  who  was  either  without  a  profession,  or  de- 
pendent on  private  bounty,  and  mat  the  censure  is 
no  more  justly  applicable  to  Burke  than  it  is  to  Pitt 
or  Fox,  or  Cannmg;  2.  that  if  these  or  other  great 
men  had  commenced  life  with  professional  practice, 
they  must  have  relinquished  i^  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came involved  in  political  affairs ;  3.  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning feimd  the  affairs  of  state,  unconnected  with 
any  professional  duties,  too  weighty  even  for  his 
Atlantean  shoulders;  4.  that  very  few  men  are  so 
constituted,  either  bodily  or  mentally,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  uniting  much  professional  practice  with  the 

*  Tu  proverai  siccome  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui  e  com*  e  duro  calls 
Lo  Scender*  «  saUr  alirui  scale, 

DaNTA. 
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perfonnance  of  laborious  and  incessant  political  du- 
ties; 5.  that,  while  the  Reviewer  may  be  allowed 
to  blame  the  imprudence  of  Burke  in  not  having 
engaged  in  professional  practise,  while  he  may  be 
permitted  to  lament  the  degradations  of  genius  in 
soliciting  private  aid  or  accepting  public  bounty, 
while  he  may  continue  to  inculcate  the  pure  dic- 
tates of  morality,  the  stem  suggestions  of  wisdom,^ 
and  that  independence  of  mind,  of  which  so  very 
few  examples  are  recorded  in  history,  let  him  not 
forget  to  bestow  his  warmest  commendation  on  the 
genuine  patnet^  who  is  more  intent  on  promoting 
Sie  true  interests  of  his  country,  than  on  filling  his 
own  coffers,  and  on  the  generous  phiianthropist^ 
who  is  wholly  occupied  in  ^  devising  means  to  me-* 
liorate  the  condition  of  mankind,'  and  in  superin- 
tending the  execution  of  them.  He,  who,  like  Burke, 
has  devoted  the  morning  and  the  noon  of  a  long 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  need  not  be  conr 
denmed  for  impmdencej  if  his  necessities,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  oblige  him  to  accept  a  pension, 
when  it  is  offered  to  him;  though  we  mayneave  a 
Mgh  over  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  de- 
cends  to  accept  it,  or  mourn  over  the  degradation, 
which  hesitates  not  to  solicit  it,  or  feel  our  honest 
indignation  roused,  when  it  is  purchased  by  a  sa- 
crifice of  principle,  or  obtained  as  the  reward  of 
treachery. 

"  Large  as  may  be  the  space,'*  says  Dr.  Parr  in 
the  Reply  to  Dr.  Combe*^  Staiementj  "  whidi  poli- 
tical subjects  occupy  in  my  mind, — strong  as  are 
my  attacnments  and  aversions  to  political  men,  and 
warm  as  are  my  approbation  and  disapprobation  of 
political  measures,  1  am  not  inattentive  to  o^Aer,  and 
perhaps  higher  considerations.  It  is  not  my  fbrtmie 
to  coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
'Windham,  upon  some  of  the  steps,  v^hidi  have 
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lately,  been  taken,  and  some  of  the  doctrines^  whieh: 
have  lately  been  disseminated  in  this  country.  But 
have  I  forgotten  the  indisputable  and  distinguished 
merits  of  3iese  great  men  upon  former  occasions? 
Or  am  I  authorised  to  refuse  them  the  praise  ^ 
upright  intention  in  their  present  conduct?  Far 
from  it.  I  yet  remember  that  Mr.  Windham  is  eh 
^cute  disputant,  an  ilccomplished  scholar,  a  polished 
gentleman,  and  a  senator,  of  whom  I  have  hoped 
Uiat  he  would  be,  like  Abdiel,  ^  amon^  the  fiaith^ 
less,  faithful  found.'  ,  In  Mr»  Burke,  I  have  noS 
lost  sight  of  his  splendid  eloquence,  of  his  nurne^ 
rous  and  celebrated  writings,  of  knowledge  so  vac 
rious  and  so  comprehensive,  that  imagination  can- 
not assign  its  limits ;  and  of  genius  more  vigorous, 
more  versatile,  and  more  elevated,  than  at  t£is  day 
can  be  found  among  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
the  British  empire,  and,  1  had  almost  said,  in  U^e 
whole  circle  of  the  human  race." 

Dr.  Parr  here  distinctly  admits  Burke's  "  up*. 
right  intention"  in  his  conduct  respecting  the 
French  Revolution;  the  admission  is  honourable 
to  Dr.  Parr  himself,  and  just  to  Burke,  on  whom 
too  much  calumny  has  been  heaped  by  less  generous 
opponents. 

*^  As  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the 
claims  of  the  Dissenters,  he.  thought  they  were  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  French  Revolution.  Many 
of  his  opinions  were  formed  with  an  eye  to  that  fa- 
vourite subject  of  his  political  lucubrations ;  and  he 
might  be  said  to  have  long  viewed  domestic  policy 
through  a  distorted  medium.  It  was  notorious  that 
but  for  this  he  would  have  supported  the  question  on 
the  African  .slave-trade.  He,  (Mr.  Broi^ham,) 
sincerely  regretted  that  the  honourable  A^mber, 
who  conducted  that  ereat  cause,  was  not  at  present 
in  the  House,  in  oraer  to  give  the  weight  oi  his  v^ 
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lunbl^  opinion  to  the  questioa  now  pending.  Burke 
had  told  Mr.  Wilberforce  that  lie  would  certainly 
bave  supported  bim  on  tbe  occasion  alluded  to,  but 
for  bis  <^inions  on  the  other  subject,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  interfere  with  the  point  he  soug^ht  to 
carry.  Mr.  Wilberforce  afterwards  observed  to 
himself,  (Mr.  Brougham,)  in  reference  to  Burke's 
opposition,,  that  he  could  only^  attribute  it  to  a  shred 
of  the  cursed  web  of  Jacobinism.  He  felt  a  deep 
veneration  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  but  in  a 
question  of  such  importance,  —  a  question,  which 
so  materially  concerned  the  welfare  and  interests 
of  millions,  to  acquiesce  in  his  sentiments,  warped 
as  they  were  by  wild  notions  respecting  a  fantastic 
theory,  which  intercepted  his  better  judgment, 
would  be  only  an  affectation  of  respect  quite  unwor* 
thy  of  the  occasion."  Mr.  Brougham's  Speech  an  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  f  Times,  Febr.  27, 1828.^ 
To  the  kindness  of  my  intellectual  friend,  H.  C 
Robinson,  Esq.  of  the  Temple,  I  am  indebted  for 
permission  to  use  an  interesting  and  unpublished 
Letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Fox  to  the  late  Mr.  An- 
timony Robinson  * :  — 

*'  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  Letter  of  the  9th  in^ 
slant,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  what  has 
been  told  you  of  Mr.  Burke's  ignorance  o>f  Greek, 
and  superficial  knowledge  of  Latin,  is  perfectly  false. 
He  knew  of  Greek  as  much,  or  more  than  persons 
usually  do,  who  have  neglected  it  since  their  leaving 
school,  or  college,  which  was,  I  believe,  in  a  great 

•  Author  of  tb«  foUowing^  pamphlets  —  A  Short  History  of  the. 
FfrseetUiott  ofChriMiofis  kff,  Jewsp  Huatkens,  tmd  Christiana ,  1793. 6. ; 
2.  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  English  Wars f  from  thv 
t^uccession  ofjvlius  Casttr  to  the  present  TimSy  17C8.  S. ;  3.  An  Ex- 
amination of  a  Sermon  preached  by  the  Reo.  Robt.  HuU  on  Modem  Jn^ 
Jideliiy,  with  an  Appendix,  ISOO.  8, 

2a3 
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de^ee  liiscas^.  I  have  h^afd  bfan  quote  ffofll^ 
and  Pindar.  Latin  appeared  to  me  to  be  rery  fin 
miliar  to  him,  and  paracnlariy  ^btt  works  of  Cicero, 
"^g^,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Tacitus.  It  is  impossiMe 
to  read  Mr.  Burke's  Wbrks^  and  not  to  see  tkat  he 
imitated  the  first  mentioned  of  these  authors  most 
particularly,  as  well  in  his  turn  of  thinking,  as  in 
the  manner  of  his  expression.  I  beHeve,  however^ 
he  had  not  any  very  nice  critical  knowledge  even  of 
Latin,  and  less  of  Greek,  nor  were  grammatical  en- 
quiries in  general  much  in  his  way. 
lam.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
a  J.  Fox.*' 
'^  St.  Anne's  Bill,  18.  Feb. 
"  To  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson.** 

Dr.  Robert  Sumner,  Head-Master  of  Harrow- 
School,  told  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  David  Roderick^ 
then  one  of  the  under-Masters^  who  communicated 
the  fact  in  a  Letter  to  myself,  that  Burke  always 
appeared  to  Dr.  Sumner  afraid  to  quote  from  the 
Udes  of  Horace,  lest  he  should  blunder  in  the  quan-- 
titles  of  syllables,  from  profound  ignorance  of  the 
metre. 

Another  kind  friend  communicated  to  me  the 
following  anecdote :  —  "  Having  from  my  boyhood 
highly  reverenced  Burke  both  in  his  moral  and  in- 
teUectual  character,  and  seeing  him  once,  as  I  was 
passing  before  Corpus  Christi  College,  making  some 
enquiry  at  the  gate,  from  which  he  retired  seemingly 
dissatisfied,  I  respectfrilly  accosted  him,  and  asked 
him  if  1  could  give  him  any  information.  He  thanked 
me  and  added  that  he  had  been  enquiring  at  the 
Lodge  whether  or  not  Dr.  Walker  King  was  then 
in  coliege,  but  that  the  porter  being  out  of  the  way, 
his  daughter  could  not  teB.     I  replied  ^^  Neither^ 


l^cliii,  but  per]ui|}8r]iiay«dfietiu8  0|>fK> 
9£  diakioj^  Mr.  BnTte  by  tae  hsaidf  wnicb  witk  a 
9MMt  benignant  smile  he  esstended  towaids  me^  and 
heutiiy  tbakiag-me  with  a  low  bow^added — ^  Siry 
^  you  cro  me  more  honour  than  I  have  yet  received  ia 
^  this  place.'  Thk  kappeaed  at  die  time  of  the  in- 
stallation of  tlie  Duke  of  Portland,  when  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  m  CMiLcao  had  been  conferred  on 
many  a  Member  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
whose  merit  was  not  very  superior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Burke." 

I  will  condude  these  notices  of  Burke  with  men«> 
tioning  some  of  the  attacks,  which  were  made  on 
him;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  repress  a  smile  at 
the  infuriated  zeal  of  William  Mues,  who,  in  an 
anonymous  Leiier  to  &e  Duke  of  Grafton^  wiih 


*  Hie  pamphlet  commeoces  witk  these  wor^s :  — ^*  It  is  mat- 
ter of  Burprise,  my  Lord,  to  many,  and  of  offence  to  all,  that  your 
Grace  should  agam  provoke  the  suspended  indignation  of  your 
country,  «nd  renounce  that  obscurity,  to  which  the  universal  and 
well-fottnded  contenq»t  of  the  world  had  consigned  you.  To  recur 
to  past  events,  and  recall  the  pitiful  measures  of  an  administra- 
tion, marked  by  folly,  turpitude,  and  cowardice,  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  dishonoured  abroad,  and  oppressed  at  home,  would 
be  wresting  from  the  historian  the  painful*  but  indispensable  ob- 
ligation of  recording  the  foul  catalogue,  not  of  crimes  dignified 
by  success  and  Justified  by  necessity,  but  of  innumerable  mis- 
chiefs bequeathed  to  your  successors,  the  sad  effects  of  which  an 
interval  of  twenty  years  has  not  been  able  to  eShice. 

**  It  is  not  the  melancholy  detail  of  a  life  nearly  consumed  in 
the  wretched  pursuits  ci  every  thing,  that  is  mean  and  disreputable. 
—  It  is  not  your  pnUic  or  private  history,  that  is  offered  to  your 
notiee,  but  a  strong  and  well-merited  remonstrance  against  pro- 
ceedings, which  mark  the  guilt  and  natural  meanness  of  a  charac- 
ter, known  only  to  be  rq>robated,  and  which  excites  soorn  and  de- 
rision wherever  it  is  mentioned. — It  is  an  examination,  my  Lordi 
of  your  pretensions  to  that  patriotism  and  respect,  which  your 
Grace  has  lately  claimed  in  your  legislative  capad^ ;  and  with 
whatever  ill-humour  this  remonstrance  may  be  received,  with 
whatever  contempt  you  may  affect  to  treat  its  substance  or  its 
hugiuige,  the  truths  it  contains,  and  the  events,  to  which  it  al- 
tedesy  will  require  the  full  csertioa  of  yow  phUoso^y  to  bear 
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N<de9i  tipwhkh  is  annexed  a  coa^deieExci^Maiomi^ 
M.de  la  FayeUefrom  the  Charges  indecency  tarred 
against  him  by  Mr.  BurkCfin  the  House  of  Commmu^ 
on  March^  17, 1794.  among  odier  paasages,  writes 
thusp.  3L:r- 

^*  Is  it  Mr.  Burke,  who  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  disgraceful  contest  with  America,  and  who 
supported  with  all  the  fervour  of  enthusiasm  ^ 
reoellion,  as  it  was  called,  that  now  finds  the  conduct 
of  M.  de  la  Fayette  criminal?  —  Is  the  suspicious 
evidence  of  men,  who  deserted  their  acres  on  the 
first  alarm,  and  who  abjectly  sigh  for  that  tyranny 
which  they  alternately  felt  and  exercised,  to  be  re* 
ceived  in  preference  to  facts  ?  And  is  it  with  such 
beings,  tmtt  Mr.  Burke,  a  Member  of  the  British 


with  fortitude,  and  the  whole  stock  of  family-effrontery  to  vecol- 
lect  without  blnshing^. 

**  Surely,  my  Lord,  Junius,  who  seems  to  hare  understood 
your  character,  and  to  have  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  must  hare  counted  too  moch  on  bis  discernment, 
when  he  supposed  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  reclaimed,  on  whom 
precept  and  example  never  had  any  influence,  but  when  Uiev 
pointed  to  that  pre-eminence,  from  which  good  men  turn  with 
anger  and  aversion. 

'<  What  a  misfortune  it  is,  that  your  Grace  has  not  arailed 
yourself  of  the  prediction  of  your  adversary,  and  enabled  the  pro- 
phet to  become  the  historian  of  your  reformation !  — The  oppor- 
tunity is  lost  (  and,  notwithstanding  your  present  efforts  to  reco* 
ver  it,  the  reproach  of  having  read  Junius  as  the  Bish^^s  read  the 
Old  Testament,  cannot  be  avoided.  They  would  verify  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Jews,  without  being  warned  by  thrir  fate,  or  bene- 
fited by  the  admonitions  they  received.  We  know  that  the  ajitbor» 
who  has  been  quoted,  is  not  a  favourite  with  your  Grace ;  but 
something  is  due  to  his  generosity,  when  he  asserts,  that  ^  ifwreit 
*  hardly  a  period^  ai  which  the  mo$t  irregnlar  character  may  not  he  r«-. 
'  deemed.*  —  Your  character,  my  Lord|  offers  an  exception  to  a 
rule,  the  application  of  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  yourself,  may 
be  denied,  without  any  injury  to  your  reputation,  or  offence  to 
your  feelings.  The  passage,  however,  to  which  we  aUude,  has  not 
been  forgotten.  Your  Grace,  it  seems,  has  held  it  in  faiUifol  re- 
membrance ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  internal  commotioii»» 
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Parliameat,  desceods  to  aasQoi»te,  and  partaking  of 
their  baseness,  would  wrest  from  an  absent  and  dis- 
tressed individualy  defenceless  and  forlorn,  all  that 
the  SBYi^e  ferocity  of  a  vindictive  tyrant  has  left  him 
— man's  last  and  dearest  refuge  —  HOPE!  —  Is 
it  Mr.  Burke,  that  has  joined  a  cowardl;^  race  of 
misereaats  to  assassinate  the  character  of  a  man, 
whom  the  stoutest  of  them  would  tremble  to  encoun- 
ter, and  shrink  into  nothing  at  the  sight  of?  Is  it 
Mr.  Burke,  that  offers  himself  as  a  sample  of  loyalty, 
and  arrogates  the  right  of  prescribing  to  us  rules  of 
allegiance  ? — Is  it  Mr*  Burke,  in  whom  this  spring- 
tide of  loyalty  flows  in  such  profusion,  who,  callous 
to  every  sentiment  of  duty,  of  humanity,  and  of  ge- 
nerosity, insulted  fallen  Majesty  in  that  awful  and 
distressing  moment  of  universal  s^rief  and  despond- 
ency, when  every  face  was  marked  with  affliction 
and  gloom  ?  Is  this  the  apostle  of  religion,  who, 
when  every  heart  but  his  own  was  dissolved  in  sorrow, 
and  every  cheek  bedewed  with  tears,  pronounced 

you  would  willingly  make  your  peace  before  the  day  of  retribution 
arrives; — but  the  deception  is  too  gross  to  mislead  our  judg- 
ment ;  —  a  succession  of  impostures  too  impudent  to  be  forgotten, 
and  too  calamitous  to  be  forgiven,  have  put  the  people  on  their 
guard ;  and  they  know  from  experience,  that  it  is  not  every  man, 
who  bellows  for  liberty,  that  is  an  enemy  to  despotism.  Ever 
fertile  in  expedients,  you  seem  anxious  to  provide  against  this 
difficulty,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  benevoience ;  so  that  what 
should  be  denied  on  the  score  of  patriotism,  might  be  amply  made 
up  to  you  on  that  of  humanity.  This,  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
was  no  bad  hedge !  and  if  it  did  not  succeed  as  you  wished,  we  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  delicacy  on  the 
part  of  your  Grace. 

"  It  is  really  not  meant,  my  Lord,  to  question  with  acrimony, 
or  too  much  nicety,  your  claim  to  any  one  good  quality  of  the 
mind  or  heart,  to  which  any  tolerable  pretensions  can  be  ad- 
vanced ;  and  do  not  attribute  it  to  malevolence,  when  we  express 
oar  surprise,  that  the  only  two  instances,  in  which  you  Iwve  con- 
descended to  appeal  to  our  judgment,  should  be  precisely  those, 
on  which  the  world  has  long  since  decided,  in  a  manner,  it  may 
not  be  prudent  to  repcvit,  and  certainly  not  very  consonant  with 
your  late  declarations  in  Parliaraeat.'* 
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tlie  illness  of  his  Sovdreign  to  be  the  wibU  lasted 
vengeanee  of  Hear^i,  f  efoieed  at  a  cakomk^^  whick 
threatened  his  country  with  the  greatest  cf  all  mis-^ 
fortunes?  Has  this  man  the  effrontery  to  prale 
publiely  of  duty  and  affection  for  Kings  ? 

"  Is  it  Mr.  mrke,  that  espoused  the  cause,  and 
Vindicated  the  honour  of  his  d^uty  (Powel)  who, 
ashamed  of  a  panegyric  he  did  not  deserve,  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  and  gave  the  lie  to  the  ful- 
some eulogiums  of  his  parasite,  that  has  the  assu- 
rance to  make  a  parade  of  his  virtues,  and  to  talkof 
submission  to  tlie  laws,  reverence  for  the  ma^trates^ 
and  loyalty  to  the  throne?  —  The  throne  that  he 
has  vilified,  and  ridiculed ! 

^  The  crow  contents  itself  with  carrion,  and  bat^ 
tens  on  the  moor ;  but  this  man,  a  glutton  and  an 
epicure,  flies  at  higher  game,  and  sets  repletion  at 
defiance;  it  is  not  the  common,  ordinary  food  of 
birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  that  suits  him — his  voradous 
and  insatiate  appetite  must  gormandize  on  dainties : 
and  Kings,  Mmisters,  Acunirals,  Generals,  and 
Nabobs,  have  all  fallen  in  their  turn  under  the  ve- 
nomous gripe  of  his  rude  and  savage  claws." 

Again  in  p.  39. :  —  "Of  what  nature  is  the  hu- 
manity of  Mr.  Burke,  that  mocked  the  agonizing 
pangs  of  his  country  in  the  hour  of  alam  for  its 
beloved  Sovereign,  and  that  now  weeps  so  abun- 
dantly over  an  outcast  crew  of  mitred  hypocrites, 
whose  practical  atheism  has  been  infinitely  more 
injurious  to  morals  and  religion,  than  all  the  wild 
and  ineoherent  speculations  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
tseau? 

"  What  are  we  to  call  this  new-JGems'led  zeal  for 

Majesty,  which  has  lately  blazed  forth  with  such  iin-* 

common  violence  in  Mr.  Burke  ?    What  are  those 

new  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist* 

"  •  Vide  the  Parliamentor^r  Debates  on  tke  Regeacy." 
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mc^,  which  he  has  the  efiiwlery  to  htHmr  in  our 
ears,  as  the  measiffe  of  our  dul^,  and  the  criterion 
(^ our  affections?  Is  it  from  this  man,  tlmt  we  are 
to  leant  our  obUgations  to  the  King  and  to  his  Go- 
vernment ?  From  the  man,  whose  whole  life  almost 
has  been  marked  by  a  steady,  uninterrupted,  and 
sometimes  ferocious  opposition  to  the  crown?  IVom 
the  man,  whose  sudden  and  extraordinary  conirersion 
was  less  a  matter  of  surprize  to  the  world,  who  knew 
him  A^,  than  to  hiBassociates,whothoughtthey  knew 
him  iffeO? — Is  it  this  man,  who  *  stiff  in  opinkmj 
ever  in  the  wrong^  that  ben<ki  his  proud  knee  to  of- 
fended Majesty,  and  whose  mind,  become  pliant^ 
yields  to  the  authority  it  spurned  ?  Is  it  Mr.  Burke, 
who  has  treated  royalty  like  a  very  drab,  that  pre 
tends  to  a  purer  loyalty  than  tbe  rest  of  the  nation^ 
and  that  would  teach  us  what  a  British  subject  owes 
to  a  British  Sovereign  ?  Is  it  to  his  warehouse,  that 
We  are  to  resort  in  future,  not  for  fair  and  natural 
alle^ance,  such  as  the  laws  and  constitution  pre- 
scribe  and  authorize,  but  for  that  unqualified  snl^ 
mission  to  undefined  power,  which  has  been  prohi- 
bited, decried,  and  reprobated  as  dangerous  and 
Infamous  ever  since  the  year  1688,  and  which  this 
Jesuit  in  poUtics,  as  well  as  in  religion,  would  smug*- 
gle  back  into  the  country,  and  deal  out  to  us  m 
portions  sufficient  to  disgust  and  provoke  revolt  in 
the  veriest  slave  under  uie  ancient  Gabel  laws  in 
France  ?  ^—  Is  if  this  camelion,  that  receives  its  hue 
from  the  transitory  influence  of  passing  objects,  that 
pretends  to  bestow  on  others  a  permanent  and  ne* 
Ver-fading  complexion?  Away  with  such  imper« 
tinence ;  and  attached  as  we  are  to  our  Soverei^ 
from  gratitude  and  affection,  —  bound  as  we  are  by 
duty  and  by  interest  to  support  the  laws  and  con* 
stitution  of  our  country — let  us  reject  the  insolent 
mandates  of  this  high  priest,  who  arrogates  to  him- 
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jself  the  right  of  dictating  Uy  us  tbie  mattei's  of  Gp^ 
vemment,  and  who  pretends  to  be  the  only  loyal 
subject  within  his  Majesty's  dominions.  —  Let  us 
leave  this  sovereign  pontitt  of  a  new  description  to 
iament  that  he  cannot  introduce  into  this  happy 
country,  Bastilles,  Lettres  de  Cachet  and  all  tke 
other  disgraceful  implements  of  Despotism. 

"  Let  us  leave  him  to  console  the  wretched  con- 
gregcutUm  qf  barefooted  Carmelites^  whom  he  has  as- 
sembled at  Beaconsfield,  and  whom  he  feeds  vrith  the 
vain  hope  of  restoring  to  the  land,  from  which  they 
have  been  deservedly  driven.  It  is  time  to  leave  him 
to  his  reflections,  with  this  admonition,  however,  that 
that  if  he  trespasses  again  on  the  good  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, I  will  pursue  him  until  he  turns,  like  the  enraged 
viper,  on  nimself,  and  expires  by  his  own  poison." 

In  another  pamphlet  with  his  name,  entitled  A 
Letter  to  Henry  Duncombey  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  County 
qf  York,  on  the  Subject  of  the  very  extraordinary 
Pamphletj  lately  addressed  by  Mr,  Burke  to  a  Noble 
Lordy  4th  Edn.  Lond.  1796.  8.  p.  24.,  Mr.  Miles 
writes  thus :  — 

"  Itis  not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  incense  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  1  have  given 
this  statement,  for  I  am  really  very  ill  calculated  to 
make  my  fortune  by  flattery ;  it  is  a  pitiful  and  dis- 
honourable road :  but,  were  I  ever  so  well  disposed 
to  take  it,  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  my  good  wishes 
towards  him,  is,  however,  the  last  man  in  the  world, 
to  whom  I  would  pay  court.  The  gentlemen,  who 
are  in  the  constant  habits  of  opposing  him,  may  pos- 
sibly doubt  this  fact ;  and  the  little  credit,  that  is 
given  to  political  writing  in  general,  is  one  among 
many  other  reasons,  that  decided  me  to  withdraw 
myself  from  politics,  or  at  least  to  remain  silent, 
until  my  character  was  better  known,  the  purity  of 
those  motives  acknowledged,  which  have  invariably 
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Hifluenced  my  conduct  through  life,  and  which  can 
alone  give  efficacy  to  my  exertions,  or  satis&ction 
to  myself.  I  had  communicated  this  intention  to 
you,  and  several  other  friends ;  Mr.  Burke  has  com- 
pelled me  to  change  .this  resolution,  necessary  as  it 
is  to  my  repose,  and  to  hazard  myself  once  more,  on 
the  turbulent  and  tempestuous  ocean  of  politics ; 
very  contrary,  indeed,  to  my  wishes,  and  very  re- 
pugnant to  my  feelings;  but  I  am  pledged,  and 
must,  in  discharge  of  an  obligation  contracted  in 
March  1794.,^  come  forward  to  notice  another  pro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman,  pray  heaven 
it  ma^  be  his  last !  whose  rank  and  sulphurous  dis- 

[position  to  mischief,  is  likely  to  blaze,  even  to  the 
ast  glimmering  of  his  expiring  lamp.  Has  he  not 
already  done  this  country  sufficient  wrong,  that  he 
comes  tottering  back  from  the  bleak  confines  of  the 
sepulchre,  wiw  fury  in  his  haggard  countenance,  to 
ensure  the  ruin,  that  he  has  left  unfinished,  and  blast 
us  with  the  contagion  of  his  poison  ?  Is  he  not  yet 
satiated  ;  has  his  capacious  stomach  still  room  for 
more,  that  he  comes  surcharged  with  bile,  even  from 
the  extreme  verge  of  eternity,  struggling  with  des- 
tiny, that  calls  him  from  the  pkcisures  ami  affairs  qf 
this  tuorld  to  sorrow  and  repentance,  but  calls  in  vain  ? 
Can  neither  age  nor  misfortune,  infirmity  nor  pub- 
lic execration,  restrain  this  curse  and  mischief  on 
the  land,  this  fiend  and  lunatic  within  his  cell  ?  Is 
the  family  of  Monroe,  or  his  successors,  no  more  ? 
Has  this  man  no  kind  friend,  or  faithful  domestic^  of 
sufficient  piety  or  courage  to  bind  him  in  a  strait 
waistcoat,  and  make  him  harmless  against  his  very 
nature?  Sir,  his  very  mind  is  out  of  joint,  and  he 
would  render  the  times  so  if  he  could,  that  he  might 

*  **  Vid€  a  Dote  at  page  41,  in  tbe  Later  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  declared,  that  if  ever  Mr.  Borli^e 
came  forward  again,  I  would  meet  him.  He  has  comeforward^  and 
I  have  kept  mj  word/* 
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atmosphere;  its  very  touch  imparts  a  rank  and 
deadly  poison,  and,  what  will  scarce  obtain  currency 
with  remote  posterity,  the  friendship  of  this  forlorn 
and  wretched  being,  separated,  cut  off,  and  avoided 
b^  those,  who  once  valued  him,  is  still  more  fatal  than 
his  hatred :  it  acts  by  contraries,  and  wounds  even 
to  death  the  hapless  deluded  victim  in  the  embrace. 
.  "  Those,  with  whom  he  lives  in  declared  enmity, 
are  less  exposed  to  the  direful  effects  of  his  ever-ac* 
tive  and  self-productive  malice,  than  those,  who  ad* 
mit  him  to  their  confidence !  His  very  animosity, 
vi^lant,  bitter,  and  relentless  as  it  is,  serves  as  a 
shield  to  those,  who  are  the  objects  of  his  resent- 
ment, while  those,  for  whom  he  professes  affeedou 
or  regard,  or  who  submit  to  be  swayed  by  his  coun- 
sels, are  lost  past  redemption,  and  never  fail  to  feel 
and  lament  tne  sad  effects  Of  their  mistaken  confix 
dence. 

*^  This  has  been  recently  exemplified  in  the  two 
greatest  instances  of  his  public  life,  upon  which  he 
most  piques  himself;  froni  the  one,  for  which  he 
boldly  claims  the  greatest  merit ;  and  from  the  other, 
for  which  he  modestly  contents  himself  with  having 
received  the  greatest  recompence  ;  it  has  been  exem- 
plified in  a  manner  so  evidently  strong,  that  it  must 
force  conviction  on  even  the  most  prejudiced  mind. 

^^  Mr.  Burke  collected,  into  the  terrible  focus  of 
parliamentary  rage,  all  the  malignant  rays,  which 
envy  and  resentment  had  exhaled  from  disappointed 
avarice,  or  ambition,  in  order  to  destroy,  by  their 
concentrated  force,  the  persecuted  object  of  his  vin- 
dictive animosity :  he  was,  however,  foiled  in  the  at* 
tempt ;  for  what,  let  me  ask  you,  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  all  his  criminal  virulence  and  industry? 
What  ill  has  resulted  to  Mr.  Hastings*  from  all  the 

*  In  the  Adoertisement,  prefixed  to  tlie  pamphlet,  Mr.  Miles 
writes  thus  p.  ix. :  -*• 
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xnischieyoas  skill  and  exertions,  of  the  immense 
chemical  laboratory  of  this  man's  ever  fertile  brains  ? 
—  None.  Let  the  mortifications  and  insults,  let  th0 
malice  and  scurrilities  be '  subtracted,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  has  received  fronf  his  invulnerable  antago- 

*'  1  request  the  favor  of  those,  wbo  tire  inclined  to  censure  me 
for  severity,  to  have  the  candor  to  recollect  the'gross  scurrilities, 
with  which  he  insulted  Mr.  Hastings,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  a 
situation,  where  the  object  of  his  abuse,  or  ratH^r,  as  he  imagined, 
the  victim  of  his  malevolence,  was  bound  hand  arid  foot,  precluded 
«U  means  of  defence,  ana  compelled  to  suffer  all  the  indignities, 
and  to  hear  all  the  calumnies,  false  and  malicious  as  they  were, 
which  his  unfeeling  persecutor,  in  a  torrent  of  eloquence  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  had  the  wanton  malign  it}'  to  let  loose  against 
him.  The  frequent  appeals  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  the  Court,  against  the  cruel  and  unmanly  aspersions  of 
Mr.  burke,  must  be  fresh  in  every  man's  memory.  But  Mr. 
Hastingfs  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which  the  gentleman,  who  is 
the  object  of  these  animadversions,  has  given  full  latitude  to  per- 
sonal abuse ;  even  the  Sovereign,  who  has  extended  his  royal  com- 
passion, with  a  munificence  worthy  of  the  empire  and  of  himself, 
(for  I  deny  that  Mr.  Burke  has  deserved  the  remuneration  he  has 
reoeived,)  was  for  sometime  the  selected  chosen  object  of  his  in- 
vective and  abuse,  and  particularly  at  a  moment  when  *  despon- 

*  dency  prevailed  throughout  the  nation,  when  every  face  was 

*  marked  with  woe,  and  every  cheek  bedewed  with  tears,'  {Letter 
totheVuke  of  Grafton  p.  31.f)  anxious  for  the  return  of  health  to 
a  Monarch  deservedly  beloved,  whose  preservation,  at  all  times 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  was  rendered  still  more  so  then,  from  the 
peculiar  and  distressing  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Yet  it 
was  at  that  moment,  and  when  his  Majesty  was  unhappily  labour- 
bg  under  one  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes,  that  can  befal  humanity 
in  its  rade  passage  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  the  unfeeling  insolence  to  his  Sovereign  at  all  times,  and  his 
very  munificent  benefactor  at  present,  to  insult  him." 

1  have  already  shewn  that  Mr.  Burke  is  innocent  of  the  charge 
of  insulting  afflicted  Majesty,  to  which  Mr.  Miles  has  recurred  as 
an  admitt^  fact. 

In  p.  204.  i  have  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  respecting  Warren  Hastings,  who,  however,  is  not 
mentioned  by  name.  With  it  let  the  reader  compare  the  following 
extract  from  a  Letter,  addresMed,  by  a  Mr.  White,  complaining  of 
wrongs  suffered  in  India,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times, (Aprillb,  182S.) 

'*  Unfortunately  satisfactory  proof  can  seldom  be  produced 
in  England,  as  to  the  abuses,  that  have  been  practised  in  India ; 
so  it  is  with  those  general  abuses,  which  1  have  named.  But  this 
has  ever  been  the  case,  and,  I  fear,  ever  will  be.    The  witnesses 
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oist,  armed  oap^pi^  and  doubly  fenced  by  LKUtb 
and  Commons,  and  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  gainer  by  the 
process.  So  much  for  the  Enmity  of  Edmund 
burke.     Now  for  his  Frienmhip. 

^^  Turn  then,  my  dear  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  to  the 

remftin  in  those  regions ;  they  cannot  be  produced  here.  Thence 
arises  one  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  the  administralaon  of 
ti^at  country ;  it  prevents  exposuresi  perpetuates  a  continual  re* 
currence  of  critaie  with  impunity,  and  casts  more  than  doubt  upon 
whatever  may  be  advanced." 

One  of  the  best  defences  made  for  Warren  Hastings,  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  following  eloquent  extract  from  Lord  En* 
kine'sjS>Mc&  on  the  Trial  of  John  StockdaU,  the  Bookseller  :'^*'  if 
it  be  true  thkt  Mr.  Hastings  was  directed  to  make  the  et^Ujf  ami 
prosperity  of  Bengal  thz  first  obfect  of  his  attention,  and  that,  under 
his  administration,  it  has  been  safe  and  prosperous, -r  if  it  be.true 
that  the  security  and  preservation  of  our  possessions  and  revenues 
in  Asia,  were  marked  out  to  him  as  the  great  leading  principle  of 
his  government,  and  that  those  possessions  and  revenaes,  amidtt 
unexampled  dangers,  have  been  secured  and  preserved,  then  a  ques- 
tion may  be  unaccountably  mixed  with  your  consideration,  mueh 
beyond  the  consequence  of  the  present  prosecution,  involving,  per- 
haps, the  merit  of  the  impeachment  itself,  which  gave  it  biHb  ;»-> 
a  question,  which  the  Commons^  as  prosecutors  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
should  in  common  prudence  have  avoided,  unless  regretting  the 
unweildy  length  of  their  proceedings  against  him,  they  wished  to 
afford  him  the  opportunity  of  this  strange,  anomalous  defence. 
For,  although  1  am  neither  his  counsel,  nor  desire  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  guilt  or  innocence,  yet,  in  the  collateral  de* 
fence  o^  my  cUent,  1  am  driven  to  state  matter,  which  may  be 
considered  by  many  as  hostile  to  the  impeachment.    For>  if -our 
dependencies  have  been  secured,  and  their  interests  promoted,  i 
am  driven  in  the  defence  of  mv  client  to  remark,  that  it  is  mad 
and  preposterous  to  bring  to  the  standard  of  justice  and  hnma- 
nity  the  exercise  of  a  dominion  founded  upon  violence  and  terror. 
It  may,  and  must  be  true,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  repeatedly  offend- 
ed against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  government,  if  he 
was  the  faithful  deputy  of  a  power,  which  could  not  p»«»nt^iii  it- 
self for  an  hour  without  tratmpling  upon  both;— he  nu^,  and 
must  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  if  lie  was 
the  faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire  wrested  in  blood  from  the  people, 
to  whom  God  and  nature  had  given  it ;  — he  may,  and  must  have 
preserved  that  ui^ust  dominion  over  timorous  and  abject  nations, 
b^  a  terrifying,  overbearing,  insulting  superiority,  if  he  was  the 
faithful  administrator  of  your  government,  which  having  no  root  ' 
in  consent  or  affection,  *— no  foandatioa  in  similantj  ofiallerests,-— 
nor  support  from  any  one  principle,  whiob  oemeuM  men  togeth«r  m 
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other  side  of  this  man's  led^r,  and  see  how  his  ac- 
count stands  with  those,  widi  whom  he  has  acted 
through  fife — with  whom  he  has  lived  in  the  most 
fsmiifiar,  confidential,  and  endearing  intercourse — 
for  whom  he  professed  Affection,  not  Hatred  — 

soeiety^could  onlybeupheldby  alterBatestratagemandf^Hrce. 
The  unhappy  people  of  India^  feeble  and  efferamste  as  they 
are  from thesonnessof  their  dimate^andsubduedand  broken 
as  they  have  been  by  the  knavery  and  gtrength  <^  dviliza- 
tioD^  still  occasionally  start  np  in  all  the  vigour  and  intelli- 
gence of  insulted  nature;  —  to  be  governed  at  ail>  they 
must  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron^  and  our  empire  in 
the  East  would^  lonff  since,  have  be^i  lost  to  Great  Britain, 
if  civil  skill  and  mmtary  prowess  had  not  united  their  e^ 
forts  to  support  an  authority,  which  heaven  never  gave*  by 
means,  which  it  never  can  sanction." 

''  The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  enforce  the 
charges  of  crime  against  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  and  one 
day,  when  he  had  been  pouring  out  all  his  splendid  talents 
in  a  rich  display  of  oratory  against  the  accused,  he  address- 
ed the  splendid  assembly  of  peers,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
before  him,  in  the  folloinng  terms :  —  *  When  I  look  round 
'  this  glorious  circle,  bright  with  all  that  is  high  in  rank,  all 
'  that  18  po^verful  in  talent,  all  that  is  amiable  in  virtue,  all 
'  that  is  brilliant  in  beauty,  and  then  turn  my  eyes  to  the 
'  criminal  at  the  Bar,  my  mind  is  convulsed  with  horror,  and 
*  I  sicken  at  the  sight.'  The  orator  then  placed  Ms  hands 
on  the  table  before  hhn,  and  dropped  his  head  into  tiiem,  as 
if  overwhelmed  by  the  dreadful  contemplation.  On  coming 
out  of  Westminster-Hall,  after  this  splendid  oration,  Burke 
could  not  find  his  carriage,  and  Lord  Yarborough's  having 
just  drawn  up,  the  peer  offered  to  take  him  home.  The 
ebullition  of  Burke*s  mind  had  not  subsided,  and  on  the  way, 
without  considering  the  indelicacy  of  appealing  to  one,  who 
was  ultimately  to  pronounce  judgment  m  the  case,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  re-urge  the  arguments  of  his  speecJi  on  his  niohle 
auditor,  conclumng  with  the  ea^er  enquiry— '  Do  you  net 
'  think  this  man  a  j?reat  criminal  ?'  Lord  Yarboronghi 
whose  correctness  of  intellect  was  known  to  all,  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  immediately  answered^— 
'  Burice,  all  I  can  say  at .  present,  is  that  either  you,  or 
'  Hastings  deserves  to  be  hanged;  but  I  cannot  now  tell 
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with  whom  he  has  lived  in  sworn  and  avowed  amit^ ; 
whose  measures  he  approved,  supported,  and  de- 
fended, with  all  the  vehemence  natural  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  whom  he  constantly  extolled  and  held 
forth  to  the  nation,  as  objects  of  its  dearest  hope  and 

*  which  of  the  two.'  Ferulam,*'  The  Times,  April  3, 1828. 

This  story  is  calculated  to  make  an  erroneous  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  therefore  I  shall  accompany 
it  with  a  few  comments.  1.  Admitting  the  violence  of 
Burke^  often  indiscreet^  often  unjustifiable^  often  cruel,  in 
the  matter  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  does  not  admire  that 
habitual  hatred  of  oppression,  that  honest  sincerity  and  de- 
votedness  of  heart,  which  it  evinced,  even  according  to 
this  anecdote  ?  2.  Burke's  mind  was  then  in  an  efferves- 
cent state,  and  some  ebullition  was  necessary  to  restore  it 
to  its  wonted  calmness.  3.  A  cold-blooded  and  calculating 
reasoner  might  have  recollected  that  he  was  talking  to  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  who  would  eventfuUy  and  judicially  have 
to  decide  on  the  case, —he  might  have  restrained  the  fury 
of  his  invective  within  juster  limits.  For  my  part,  I  honour 
the  GENEROUS  FEELING  displayed  by  Burke  on  this  occasion, 
because  I  discern  the  PURiTYof  the  fountain,  from  which  it 
flowed,  —  the  errour  '  leaned  to  virtue's  side,'  and  it  there- 
fore hath  sacredness  in  my  eyes.  4.  Right  nobly  did  Burke 
forget  the  peer,  while  he  remembered  that  the  peer  was  » 
MAN ; — right  nobly  did  he  forget  the  title  of  his  companion, 
whether  it  was  the  accident  of  birth,  the  caprice  of  rortune, 
the  lavish  gift  of  rovalty,  or  the  just  reward  of  public 
merit,  while  he  appealed  to  the  common  feelings  of  human 
NATURE,  and  that  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  without 
which  the  peerage  has  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  goodness^  ma- 
king vice  at  once  more  conspicuous  and  more  odious. 

A  recent  testimony,  from  a  hifh  quarter,  has  been  borne 
to  the  literary  merits  of  Warren  Hastings  :-t-'*^  I  would  not 
be  supposed  to  assert  that  Lord  Clive  was  himself  an  Ori- 
ental scholar ;  but  his  genius  discerned  the  great  benefit, 
that  the  public  would  derive  horn  the  attainment  of  the 
language  by  those,  who  were  to  serve  their  country  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  We  find  that  this  was  a  never-failing 
recommendation  to  his  favour  and  patronage.  Amonfi[  the 
many  distinguished  individuals,  whom  the  possession  of  this 
acquirement,  joined  to  other  qualifications,  led  him  to  pro- 
mote, the  name  of  Warren  Hastings  is  preeminent.    'That 
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only  refiiffe.  What  has  been:  his  conduct  towards 
them  ?  Behold  them  disjointed,  broken,  dispersed, 
and  ruined,  at  enmity  with  each  other^  and  their 
conduct  and  principles  scouted,  reprobated,  and  pro- 
nounced culpable  by  the  very  man,  that  formerly 
admired  and  defended  them.  His  friend.  Sir,  the 
heir  of  Rockingham,  is  a  living,  melancholy  evidence 
of  this  woeAil,  this  afflicting  truth !  The  splendid 
house  of  Fitzwilliam  is  erased  from  the  rich  chart  of 
political  influence,  power,  and  credit;  its  noble 
owner  is  reduced  to  a  cypher,  and  driven  into  exile 
in  the  very  country,  where  he  was  born,  and  where 
his  exalted  rank,  fortune,  and  character  would  have 
ensured  to  him  the  consequence  he  ought  to  pos- 
sess, if  he  had  not  come  in  contact  with  that  heir- 
loom, which  descended  with  his  nucleus  vast  property, 
at  once  a  burthen  and  a  disgrace  to  the  inheritance ! 
His  Lordship,  consigned  to  a  premature  and  unme- 
rited obscurity,  is  a  sad  monument  of  all  that  is  ami- 
able and  excellent  in  private  life,  being  irretrieva- 
bly lost,  and  rendered  useless  to  the  state,  by  an 
indiscreet  attachment  to  an  unworthy  object. 

gteht  man>  who  joined  taste  and  learning'  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  statesman^  ffave  the  first  effectual  impulse  to  his  coun- 
trymen^ who^  mm  his  example  and  encouragement^  were 
led  to  obtain^  not  merely  a  colloquial^  but  a  c&ssical  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  of  India^  and  particularly  the  sacred 
one  of  the  Hindus.  He  was  fidly  sensible  that  such  know- 
ledge was  not  more  essential  to  promotethe  objects  of  general 
literature  and  science^  than  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
political  interests  and  reputation  of  his  country.  Enter- 
taining such  views^  and  adopting  such  measures,  he  weU 
merited  the  honour  he  received  and  prized,  of  being  the  pa- 
tron of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Cdkmtta.  This  society,  how- 
ever, owed  its  immediate  formation  to  Sir  Wm.  Jones." 
Address  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.  C.  B.  Governor  of  Bombay, 
delivered  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay,  held  on  Wednesday  I)ec  ^,  182T.  (Omrier,  May 
8,  1828.) 

2b 
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<^  I  behold  his  Lordship,  sorrowfttl  and  repentant, 
standing  in  the  penitential  attitude  of  convicted  folly 
—  a  kind  of  beacon,  to  warn  other  mariners  em^ 
barked  in  the  same  perilous  navigation,  of  the  bisl 
rock,  upon  which  youth,  honour,  and  genuine  sim- 
plicity were  unhappily  wrecked.  Mr.  Windluon 
mi^ht  have  profited  by  the  disaster  of  his  friend,  but 
infotuation  has  jivetted  him  to  ruin,  and  he  must 
abide  the  issue. 

"  Whether  the  Secretary  at  War  is  the  next  to 
be  *  killed-poffi'  or  whether  he  is  preserved  by  bloody 
Banquo  for  a  bonne  bouchei  I  kupw  not ;  but,  if  he 
he  ever  fixed  his  fondest  hopes  on  Norwich  —  if  he 
even  considered  that  city  as  his  Eden,  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  he  may  be  assured,  are  shut  against  him 
for  ever,  and  for  this  mortifying  expulsion,  for  this 
heavy,  ^s  afflicting  and  degrading  curse,  he  is  in- 
debted to  his  friend,  his  counsellor,  and  guide ! 

^'  Under  these  various  aspects,  some  of  them 
pleasing,  others  offensive,  and  all  of  them  instruc- 
tive, either  negatively  or  positively,  Mr;  Burke  has 
appeared  to  us  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  ex- 
citing the  contradictory  sensations  of  esteem,  admi- 
ration, horror,  and  disgust:  in  a  word,  my  dear  Sir, 
he  has  travelled  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, and,  returned  to  the  point  from  whence  he  de- 
parted, remains  fixed  to  a  certainty  in  scorpiouJ* 

In  a  Postscript  to  the  Vindication  of  the  Duke  x>f 
Bedford!  8  Attack  upon  Mr.  Burke* s  Pension^  in  Re- 
ply to  a  Letter  form  the  Right  Hon,  Edm.  Burke  to 
a  Nobk  Lordf  Lond.  1796.  8vo.  p,  67,  written  by 
T.  G.  Street,  Esq,  occur  these  words: — * 

*  Mr.  Street  p.  65.  speaks  of  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by 
the  writings  of  Burke  in  these  terms,  with  which  the  reader  can 
compare  those,  which  I  have  already  quoted  from  the  Rev.  Robt. 
Hall  and  Dr.  Parr.  "  1  think  1  have  now,  my  dear  Sir,  com- 
pleted my  original  intention.     I  have  made  such  remarks  as 
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«  The  peculiar  and  invidious  contents  of  Mr. 
Burke's  Letter  have  led  many  persons  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  his  own  finances  for  many  years, 
and  into  the  conduct  both  of  himself  and  other  per- 
sons related  to  him,  in  pecuniary  matters.  Mr.  B« 
cannothaveforgotten  the  obscure  hint,  whichJohnson 
once  dropped,  and  which  Mr.  Boswell,  with  his  usual 
accuracy,  committed  to  paper,  though  with  delicacy 
quite  unusual,  he  has  forborne  to  communicate  that 
hint  to  the  public  in  his  Biographical  Memoirs  ofowr 
great  LeoGwographer,    But  the  circumstances  will, 

the  perusal  of  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  suggested  to  me. — Shall  I  can- 
didly confess  to  you,  that  your  refused  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  them  will  neither  surprize  nor  hart  me? — It  is  difficult,  and 
frequently  impossible,  to  recover  from  the  rapture  and  delirium, 
into  which  Mr.  Burke's  works  always  throw  us.  The  wizzard  has 
such  potent  charms  about  him,  that  I  could  almost  wish  to  remain 
for  ever  spell-bound  by  him.  The  vigour  and  eloquence  of  his 
periods  enchant  me  —  I  admire,  though  I  cannot  approve,  the 
energy  of  his  invective — I  cry  out  Qtumdo  uUum  invenuim  parem? 
And  i  am  ready  to  acknowledge  with  you  that,  since  Cicero,  there 
has  been  no  such  man." 

In  p.  60 .  the  following  tribute  of  respect  is  paid  to  Dr.  Priestley : — 
"  The  mention  of  chymical  operations  naturally  connects  with 
it,  in  Mr.  Burke's,  as  well  as  in  every  other  person's  mind,  the 
name  of  Priestley — but  few,  I  hope,  will  imitate  him  in  his  unge- 
nerous treatment  of  that  name.  Now  that  Dr.  Priestley  has  emi- 
grated from  this  country,  shame  on  the  country  that  forced  him 
to  emigrate !  it  may  not  injure  his  personal  safety  to  speak  of 
him  —  Now  that  he  can  no  longer  be  affected  by  the  rage  and  ran- 
cour of  a  remorseless  Church-and>King  Mob,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  me  to  pay  him  my  humble  tribute  of  respect.  The  studies,  which 
Mr.  Burke  has  lately  pursued,  lead  him  to  support  sentiments  and 
principles,  that  inflame,  and  irritate,  and  goad  mankind  to  warfare 
and  to  the  destruction  of  each  other.  The  studies,  which  Dr. 
Priestley  has  pursued,  have  invariably  tended  to  preserve  the  health 
and  life  of  man,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race — Dr.  Priestley  is  dead  to  this  country — he  has  sought 
repose  and  refuge  from  persecution  in  a  distant  climate — yet  to 
that  climate,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Burke  pursues  him. 
Mr.  Burke  has  lost  a  beloved  son  ;  yet  I  have  not  heard  that  Dr. 
Priestley  has  broken  in  upon  his  sorrow — Dr.  Priestley  has  lost  a 
beloved  sontoo«  yet  Am  domestic  calamity  is  no  shield  and  protec- 
tion to  him." 
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in  all  probability,  be  examined  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  and  supported  by  clearest  proo&;  and 
should  these  proo&  come,  as  they  perhaps  vrill,  within 
my  reach,  I  snail,  without  hesitation  or  apology,  give 
a  detailed  account  of  certain  Irish  transactions,  in  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  pamphlet.  To  Mr. 
Burke  I  must  speak  in  the  language  of  Terence,  Si 
pergit^  quce  volt^  dicere;  ea,  qucB  non  voU^  atuUeL^* 

A  very  worthy  and  high-minded  friend,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness,  entertains 
a  very  strong  prejudice  against  Burke,  and  has  sent 
to  me  some  communications,  which  I  candidly  pro- 
mised to  employ,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  information  on  the  topics  adverted  to,  I  can 
only  hope  may  not  be  founaed  on  facts,  but  which 
I  of  my  own  knowledge  can  neither  confirm  nor 
refute : — 

"  June  20,  1827.  I  must,  however,  admit  Burke 
to  have  been  a  remarkably  clever  man,  and  what 
Cobbett  calls  a  Comelitis  Agrippa-maUi  —  a  moun- 
tebank-orator:  witness  his  dagffer-pantomime  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  shameful  attack  on  -  \ 
the  late  King  during  his  illness,  and  then  his  abject 
meanness  in  taking  pension  after  pension  under  the 
same  Sovereign.  According  to  Dr.  Milner,  he  was 
so  weak  and  bigotted  as  to  believe  in  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  see  in  Tone's  Memoirs^  (who  all  allow 
to  have  been  an  honest  man,)  his  remarks  on  Burke : 
<  Edmund  wants  to  get  another  2,000  guineas,  if 
*  he  can,  —  dirty  work,  —  Edmund  no  rool  in  mo- 
'  ney-matters,  —  flattering  every  one  to  carry  his 
'  pomt.  Is  that  sMime  and  beaidifid  ?'  But  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  I  enclose  you  two  papers  — 
one  marked  A,  which  you  may  copy,  but  must  re- 
turn to  me  —  it  is  the  original  from  a  most  worthy 
man,  now  no  more^  who  was  50  years  in  high  office 
in   this  country,  (Ireland,)  and  who,  1  may  say. 
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knew  every  thing  and  every  b^y,  and  \i^ell  knew 
what  Burke  was.  The  second  paper,  (B,)  I  copy, 
4ind  therefore  you  may  keep  it.  I  must  also  add  an 
anecdote  of  this  suMime  man*  He  sold  a  small  es- 
tate he  had  in  Ireland,  but  observe,  in  Ireland  we 
have  a  Registry- Act,  and  it  has  always  been  stated 
and  believed  that,  when  he  sold  it,  he  went  immer 
diately  to  a,  person,  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
treaty,  to  borrow  money  on  mortgage ;  but  he  con- 
cealed the  sale,  and  got  the  money  either  on  bond 
or  mortgage  —  the  lender  registered. before  the  pur- 
chaser, and  this  latter  had  eventually  to  pay,  and 
Burke  pocketed  from  both.  I  ought  to  define  what 
1  call  a  Cornelius  Agrippa  man.     See  Tacitus  ch.  6. 

*  There  is  no  State  or  Government  but  has  been 

*  highly  injured  by  this  wicked  sect  —  nothing  more 
^  dangerous  than  this  deluding  mystery,  from  whence 

*  all  prevaricators,  jugglers,  shufflers,  backsters, 
^  sycophants,  and  vile-tongued  persons  derive  their 

*  malice  and  knavery.' 

**  1770.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  a  semi-gem  of 
dazzling  and  showy  bri^tness  in  certain  lights,  but 
not  of  real  hardness  for  its  polish ;  for,  though  \m 
ingenuity  as  a  writer,  and  his  talents  as  a  speaker, 
are  acknowledged,  the  dignity  of  his  character  in 
many  points  remains,  dubious.  He  is  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he 
has  a  small  real  estate,  I  know  not  how  -or  when 
acquired;  for  in  1761.  and  1763«,  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Earls  of  Halifax  and  Northumber- 
land, he  came  to  Dublin,  a  retainer  of  Singk-speeck 
Hamilton,  William  Gierard,  then  first  Secretary 
to  tliose  Lord-Lieutenants ;  who  made  use  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  the  same  manner  ancient  orators  did  of 
their  rhetors,  employing  him  to  polish  their  peN 
formances;  for  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  speak  without 
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considerable  labour  andpremeditation»  although  his 
strength  of  parts  and  abilities  for  compositidn  are 
unquestionable ;  and  he  obtained  Mr.  Burke  300/. 
a-year  pension  on  the  civil  establishment  of  ire- 
land,  which  he  received  from  Lady-day,  1763.  to  Dec 
16,  1765.  when  quarrelling  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
he  threw  it  up,  and  listed  himself  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  whose  Secre- 
tary he  was  during  his  Lordship's  administration, 
and  since  has  remained  the  declaimer  of  his  party 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

"  1796.  Whilst  in  Ireland  Mr.  Hamilton's  re- 
tainer, he  employed  himself  as  a  private  Popish 
agent  travelling  round  the  kingdom  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  subverting  the  then  constitution,  and  ta 
solicit  subscriptions  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  to- 
wards defraying  the  expences  of  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  repeal  of  the  Popery-Laws,  now  too  eflFec- 
tually  accomplished,  so  as  no  longer  to  have  left 
any  sort  of  fence  for  guarding  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  Protestant  subjects. 

"  The  year  1793.  has  given  a  fresh  proof  of  Mas- 
ter Edmund's  versatility,  and  shewn  that  modern 
loquacity,  and  the  ancient  Greek  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes are  exactly  minted  from  the  self'-same 
metal,  the  present  virtuous  pubUc  character,  con- 
descending to  hold,  through  the  medium  of  those 
he  used  to  stile  a  corrupt  Ministrpj  the  following 
grants:  — 

"  £1,200.  per  annum,  chargeable  to  the  Civil 
List  for  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke,  and  the 
survivor  of  them,  to  commence  from  Jan.  5,  1793. 

<*  £1,160.  per  annum,  chargeable  on  the  4^  per 
Cent  Fund  for  the  lives  of  Edmund  Burke,  Esq,, 
Lord  Royston,  and  Architel  Grey,  Esq.  the  survivor 
of  them,  to  commence  July  24,  1793. 

"  £1,340.  per  anmrnij  chargeable  on  the  4^  per 
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C?Bt  Fund  for  the  lives  of  the  Priqce^s  Amelia, 
Lord  Althorpe,  and  \Vm.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  the  sur- 
vivor of  them,  to  commence  July  349 1793. 

«  Annually  £3,700. 

^<  Could  a  ray  of  gentlemanly  sentiment  reach  the 
80ul  of  this  mock-patriot,  how  must  it  be  harrowed 
on  signing  quarterly  his  acquittanoes  for  such  boun- 
ty !  When  during  his  Msyesty's  late  calamitous 
situation  he  had  dared  to  utter,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  HuA  the,  Almighty  had  hurled 
the  King  from  his  throthe^  and  now,^  to  use  the  words 
of  t^e  sensible  Dr.  Smith,  have  Burke's  taJeats  been 
employed  in  complimenting  his  Sovereign  by  telling 
him  that  he  came  to  his  crown  in  contempt  of  his 
people  by  holding  up  a  Messalina  for  public  vene- 
ration, and  by  becoming  the  calumniator  of  Rous- 
seau !  he  yet  certainly  owes  to  the  nation  a  defence 
of  a  right  divine  to  govern  wrong — instanced  by^ 
the  abusive  squandermg  upon  himself  and  his  wife, 
and  even  extending  beyond  them,  if  survived  by  the 
other  grantees,  such  large  gifts  from  the  revenue, 
when  Its  application  elsewhere  is  so  urgently  called 
for,  both  by  public  service  and  the  State's  necessity. 

"  The  other  grantees  were  named  that  Mr.  Burke 
might  sell  the  pensions,  which  were  agreed  for  at 
the  moment  the  pensions  were  granted.  Mr.  Gray 
was  the  purchaser  of  the  one,  Mr.  Cavendish  of  the 
other.'* 

«  B. 
"  Tme  Anecdote. 

**  To  elude  the  persecuting  rigour  of  the  Penal 
Laws  in  Ireland,  a  Roman  Catholic  Family  made 
over  their  estate  in  trust  to  a  brother  of  Mr.  E. 
Burke's,  a  practising  attorney  in  Dublin ;  but  he 
thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  their  confidence, 
claimed  and  held  the  estate  for  himself,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  his  elder  brother,  which  he  possesses 
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at  this  moment.*  Mr.  O'Connor  was  employed  by 
this  unfortunate  family  to  carry  on  a  suit  in  the 
Irish  Exchequer,  to  recover  this  estate.  But,  as  the 
rigid  letter  of  the  law  was  decidedly  against  their 
ckims,  Mr.  O'Connor  appealed  to  Mr.  Burke's  hu^ 
manity  in  their  favour.  He  candidly  acknowledged 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  Penal  Laws,  and 
fairly  and  liberally  owned  that  he  would  with  most 
conscientious  pleasure  restore  the  estate,  if  he  did 
not  iapprehend  that  his  doing  so  would  throw  an  in- 
delible stain  on  his  brother's  memory. 

"  The  following  panegyrical  Epigram  on  Mr. 
Burke's  answer  was  written  at  the  time,  about  lllSy 
by  Counsellor  Harwood :  — 

Fraternal  lore  inspires  good  Edmimd's  breast. 
Of  this  dear  virtue,  hear  this  glorious  test — 
He  writes,  declaims  in  mild  religion's  cause. 
Yet  he's  enrich'd  by  fraud  and  Penal  Laws ; 
He  'gainst  his  conscience  beggars  a  whole  raGe> 
To  save  a  brother's  memory  from  disgrace. 
Rather  than  blast  the  generous  donor's  fame. 
From  him  he  heirs  the  profit,  cheat,  and  shame ; 
Sarcastic  truth  with  calm  contempt  he  braves, 
Aod  from  pure  virtue,  shines  the  first  of  Knaves  ! 

"  Burke's  son  had  a  public  employment,  and  was  a 
defaulter,  several  thousand  pounds.  One  of  Burke's 
pensions  was  sold  to  pay  Government  the  debt,  and 
the  purchaser's  life  was  substituted  for  Burke's ;  so 
that  deJactOy  the  public  paid  to  make  good  the  plun- 
der of  themselves ! " 

The  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  following 
extracts :  — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser. 

*<  WedMsday,  Oct,  16. 

"  Sir, 

AM^Foo^s  query  answered  in  your  Paper> 
^  Why  Junius  spared  Lord  Holland  and  &mily  ?' 

•  «  This  was  written  in  Burke's  life-time/*' 
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*  ^  Sdmnnd  B — ke,  when  he  lived  in  a  gaxre^  got 
aoqu^nted  with  Lord  Hollaiid,  who  was  civil  to 
him,  occasionally  rave  him  a  dinner,  and  a  guinea 
to  find  another,  when  he  could  not  admit  him  ftom 
his  garb,  and  exterior  figure  and  situation,  to  his 
table. 

'^  Charles  keeps  in  friendship  with  him,  and  al» 
ways  defends  him  in  company,  (particularly  when 
he  knows  it  will  be  carried  to  £dmund,).  from  being 
the  author  of  Junius^  by  declaring  he  has  a  better 
heart,  and  cannot  be  so  bad  a  man. 
{ .  '^  He  is  engaged  in  a  scheme,  or  rather  conspiracy, 

with  the  old  fat  cub  S ,  in  buying  up  lands 

at  the  Grenades,  in  order  by  chicane  and  tricks  to 
get  the  lahds  from  the  present  legal  possessors  and 
proprietors. 

«  p lij  Lord  Holland's  man,  and  by  his 

directions,  assisted  the  brothers  and  their  cousin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  knot  of  knaves  in  their  deep-laid 
schemes  to  raise  the  India-Stock.  That  is  a  his- 
tory too  well  known  to  be  entered  into. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Woodfall,  your  correspondent 
AnU-Fox  is  a  retired  man,  and  lives  in  some  obscure 
corner  in  the  city,  (for  we  in  the  west  know  per- 
fectly well  who  Junius  is ;)  but,  if  any  more  of  your 
correspondents  in  the  east  doubt,  and  choose  to  put 
their  queries,  they  shall  be  solved  and  convinced  * 
by  Pliny  Jun." 

Th*  Public  Advertiser^  Oct,  IS,  177\, 

"  To  the  Printer  of  the  PubHc  Advertiser. 
"Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  Querist  in  Wednesday's 
Paper,  please  to  insert  the  following :  — 

[*  The  reader  will  obseire  the  curious  economieal  constraction 
of  this  sentence*  by  which  the  words  they  shall  be  tohei-nisr  to 
ifuerieSf  while  the  word  convinced  without  they  refers  to  corre^pom- 
^iMtt  for  its  uominatire.  E.  H.  B.] 

2b3 
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<<  When  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  was  about  to  resign 
his  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas» 
3it  Fletcher  Norton,  though  recently  onule  Speaks, 
I  insinuated,  but  at  a  distance,  his  wishes  of  return-^ 
J.  ■'  ing  to  the  channel  of  his  oU  profession.  Hints 
were  not  understood.  He  became  sulky :  even  fSie 
House  saw  a  change  in  his  former  zed.  Omosi- 
tion  thought  of  mining  an  acquisition  of  Sir  flet- 
cher ;  but  Lord  Chathton  was  provided  with  a  Chm* 
cellor  in  the  person  of  Camden.  Lord  Rockingham^ 
should  fortune  favour  his  ambition,  had  no  lawyer 
to  assist  him  in  the  Cabinet.  This  drew  Edmund 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  greatest  hopes  of  him, 
and  a  strict  friendship  immemately  commenced  be* 
tween  Edhnund  B — ^ke  and  the  gentie  KniyhL  This 
circumstance  might  have  remained  a  secret  to  this 
hour,  had  not  Sir  Fletcher,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
affections,  made  a  parade  of  his  friendship,  by 
pitching  upon  Mr.  Edmund  B — ke  for  the  office  of 
moving  in  the  House  to  address  the  King  to  give 
preferment  to  the  Speaker's  chaplain.  As  this  is 
never  done  but  by  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the 
Right  Honourable  person  for  the  time  in  the  diair, 
the  Treasury-Bench  was  astonished.  Lord  North 
could  scarce  believe  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  a  gene- 
ral whisper  went  round  —  Does  not  this  fact  suffi- 
ciently answer  the  Querist's  question  —  *  Why  Ju- 
nius spares  Sir  Bullface  Doublefee?' 

Pliny,  Jun." 

The  Puhik  Advertiser,  Oct.  25th,  1771. 

«  To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser. 
"  Junius  unmasked. 

Oxfordj  Nov.  2. 

"  Sir, 

The  more  I  examine  the  Letters  of  Ju^ 
niuSf  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  the 
productions  of  Edmund,  the  Jesuit  of  St.Omer'8. 
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I  diseover  in  diem  the  same  ph]»tt^  I  Imve  heard  him 
niter  in  the  Hoose  of  Commona;  I  find  the  same 
poetical  flights  and  high-flo¥m  metaphors;  tropes 
and  figuies,  that  always  daszle,  but  never  convince ; 
bold  assertions  without  proofi,  and  florid  declama- 
tion without  arguioent ;  m  short,  I  see  evident  marks 
of  ciiHi^eFable  abilities)  attended  with  an  extreme 
want  of  judgment  These  are  the  characteristics  of 
Edmund ;  he  possesses  indeed  a  multitude  of  ideas, 
and  a  fluency  of  speech;  but  from  the  petulance  of 
his  manner,  and  his  total  want  of  judgment,  he  ex- 
eites  a  general  disgust  in  tiie  hearers,  and  materially 
injures  the  cause  he  is  hired  to  defend.  He  is  like 
one,  who  wantonly  scatters  flowers  on  the  high-way, 
which  are  soon  trodden  under  foot,  and  become  of- 
fensive to  our  nostrils.  His  parts  are  flashy  indeed, 
but  without  conductor  solidity;  his  abilities  are 
useless  to  himself,  and  detrimental  to  his  employers. 
He  is  like  a  vessel  manned  with  a  mutinous  crew, 
carrying  little  ballast,  but  much  canvas,  greatly 
overmasted,  and  exposed  to  a  tempestuous  sea  with- 
out a  rudder  or  compass :  he  is  a  man,  with  whom  it 
is  dangerous  to  be  connected.  Every  speech  he  has 
uttered,  has  hurt  his  party,  every  pamphlet  he  has 
published,  has  injured  his  cause ;  he  is  a  Marplot  in 
politics,  and  a  lame  Duckin  the  Alley. 

"  Edmund  received  his  education  amongst  the 
Jesuits  at  St  Omer's,  and  finished  his  studies  in 
Ireland.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  readix^ 
over  the  Lotsrs  qfJumtiSf  he  will  find  that  Edmunc^ 
notwithstanding  all  his  ^  care  and  pains,'  sometimes 
falls  into  Hibernicisms.  In  one  place  he  says  make 
common  cause:  this  is  not  English,  though,  to  be  sure, 
the  phrase  is  common  enough  m  Dublin.  In  Juniu^s 
iMer  of  the  13th  of  August  he  talks  of  the  sqphis" 
tries  of  a  collegian:  this  expression  is  not  English, 
wd  the  word  colkgian  is  never  used  in  this  sense, 
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except  in  the  CoU^e  of  Dubltn^  and  (perhaps)  of 
St.  Omer's.  We  say  indeed  felkuMsckegian  ;  bat 
at  die  great  schook  here,  those  of  the  college  arB 
edUegers  ;  and  at  our  two  UniTersities  the  members 
of  a  college  are  called  ffoum^men;  at  Dublin  the^ 
are  called  collegians.  But  to  enumerate  all  die  Hi- 
bernian phrases  or  idiotisms,  that  occur  in  Junmt^s 
Letters^  would  swell  this  paper  beyond  all  moderate  > 
bounds ;  therefore  I  shall  proceed  in  my  account  of 
the  author. 

*^  Edmund,  soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  began 
to  persaive  that  the  public  profession  of  Popery  was 
not  quite  so  well  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Dnb- 
lin  as  of  St.  Omer's.  In  short,  he  saw  that  it  stbod 
in  the  way  of  his  ambidon ;  for  which  reason  he  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  recanting,  and  hired  himself 
as  oratorical  preceptor  to  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton. 
This  gentleman  allowed  him  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year,  and  took  the  credit  of  all  the  oratorical  flour- 
ishes, that  were  furnished  him  by  Edmund :  however 
the  vanity  of  the  latter  soon  induced  him  to  claim 
the  merit  of  his  tropes  and  figures,  though  they  cer- 
tainly were  no  longer  hisy  as  he  had  sold  them  for 
a  valuable  consideration.  'Tis  somewhat  whimsical 
too  that  Edmund  has  thought  proper  to  drop  the 
youngest  child  of  his  brain,  bisjavourite  Junius,  at 
Mr.  Hamilton's  door ;  it  was  after  a  doubtful  strug- 
gle, in  which  his  year  got  the  better  of  his  vanity  ; 
but  in  due  dme  vanity  will  resume  her  empire,  and 
father  Edmund  will  claim  his  fieivourite  child,  when- 
ever he  can  do  it  with  safety. 

"  'Tis  now  almost  three  years  since  Edmund  began 
to  publish  his  Letters  under  the  signature  oijunitts  ; 
during  that  time  he  has  been  most  diabolically  busy 
in  blackening  and  defaming  the  most  exalted  and 
most  worthy  characters  in  the  kingdom.  He  has 
exerted  every  species  of  falsehood  and  misrepresen 
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tati<dt  $  he  has  exhausted  every  term  of  scandal,  ob-* 
loqay,  and  abnse ;  he  has  on  some  occasions  even 
rentured  to  brandish  the  torch  of  sedition;  he  has 
endeavoured  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  England  from  their  gracious  and  benevolent  So^ 
vereign,  and  has  laboured  to  plunge  the  nation  into 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war;  but  Providence  has 
hitherto  frustrated  his  execrable  designs, 

"  In  all  his  writings,  under  whatever  signature, 
the  cloven  foot  is  seen,  and  the  apparent  malignity 
defeats  its  own  black  purpose ;  his  violent  and  sedi- 
tious Letters  have  weakened  Opposition ;  his  false 
accusations  against  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord 
Mansfield  have  confirmed  the  public  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  just  causie  of  complaint  against  either; 
and  his  virulent  attacks  on  the  character  of  our  amia- 
ble Sovereign  have  made  all  good  subjects  more 
eager  to  express  their  loyalty  and  affection. 

OxoNiENsrs." 

TU  PubUe  Adoertiser,  Nov.  6,  1771. 

"  For  the  Public  Advertiser. 

«  EPIGRAM, 

On  a  report  of  the  political  death  of  Junius,  alias  Edmund  the 
Jesuit  : 

'  Junius  is  dead,  says  common  Fame, 
Yes,  — dead  to  Truth,  and  lost  to  Shame. 

P.  Q." 

The  PuhUe  AdeerHser*  Nov,  9, 1771. 

**'  For  tho  Public  AdvertiMet, 

"  A  poUticat  Parody  on  CATO.  Act  5,  Scene  1. 

L 

**  Cato  solusy  sittiiigiiia  thoughtftilpoBtiire ;  in  his  hand  Plato's 
book  on  the  ImmitrtaHty  of  the  Soul,  A  drawn  sword  on  the  table 
ky  him :  — 

It  must  be  80  — Plato,  thou  reason's!  weU. 

Else  whence  this  pleasmg  hope,  this  fond  desiw. 

This  longing  a^ker  immortality  ? 
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<<  Were  we  dispwed,  in  imitetion  of  Pliitardb^  to 
draw  a  parallel,  the  writer,  whose  tidents  those  of 
Junius  seem  mgst  to  resemble,  is  tlio  kte  Ix»rd 
Bolingbroke.  It  was  probably  ti^  eongentality  of 
mentsd  abilities,  rather  than  any  error  in  judgmeot, 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought?'  why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself>  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  dirlnity,  that  stirs  within  ns, 
'Tis  heaven  itself^  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
^   Eternity,  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 
Through  what  rariety  of  untried  beingy 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  I 
The  wide,  th*  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me, 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  iti 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 
And  tluit,  which  he  delights  in,  must  be  happy. 
But  when !  or  where  1  — this  world  was  made  for  Caeaar, 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures — This  must  end  'em. 

(laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,) 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd :  my  death  and  life ; 
M}r  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me : 
IThis  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul  secur'd  in  her  existence  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years. 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements,^ 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

II. 

**  George  solus,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture ;  in  his  hand 
JouV80S'9  FaissAlarm  ;  a.  Public  Aioertiser,  eontainiag  Junius, 
on  the  table  by  him. 

It  must  be  so — Johnson,  thou  reason'st  well : 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  great  attthoriW  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?  why  shrinks  my  soul 
Baek  on  herself,  and  startles  at  dis$akfinff2 
'Tis  the  divinumjus,  thai  stirs  within  us. 
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diAt  led  our  author  in  one  of  the  earliest  pieces,  with 
which  he  obliged  i^e  world,  to  copy  me  stile  and 
sentiments  of  that  noble  writer  so  exactly,  that  die 
peifonnance  passed,  for  some  time,  even  with  the 
critics  and  connoisseurs,  as  a  posthumous  produc* 
tion  of  his  Lordship. 

«  This  piece  was  entitled,  *  A  Vindication  qfNc^ 
tural  Society  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Miseries  and  Eviis 
arising  to  Mankind  from  every  Species  of  Artificial 
society.  K  the  title  of  this  tract  carried  with  it  the 
air  of  irony,  its  contents  were  perfectly  conformable ; 
experience,  however,  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  serves  sadly  to  confirm  the  veracity  of 
that  trite,  though  pertinent  proverb,  that  ^  Truth 
is  often  spoken  m  jest/ 

<^  This  little  performance  may  be  re&;arded  as  a 
certamen  ingenii^  a  kind  of  exercise  of  his  uterary  and 

And  intimates  supremacy  to  kings. 

Supremacy,  thou  pleasing,  dangerous  thought ! 

Through  what  yariety  of  untried  ministries, 

Through  what  newspapers  and  pamphlets  must  we  pass ! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me,' 

But  factions  rage,  and  dulness  rests  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.    If  Englishmen  be  generous, 

(And  that  they  are,  all  London  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  streets,)  they  must  delight  in  goodness, 

And  he,  whom  they  delight  in,  must  be  happy. 

But  how !  or  why ! — this  noise  is  made  for  Wilkes, 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures. — Let  me  read  then. 

(laying  his  hand  on  J  UN  I  US.) 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd  :  my  death  and  life. 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  b^ore  me. 
This  in  a  moment  drives  me  from  my  throne ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  ever  reign. 
A  king  secur'd  in  his  own  conscience,  smiles 
At  the  keen  Junius,  and  defies  his  point. 
The  mob  shall  slink  away,  Chatham  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Temple  sink  in  years  ; 
But  1  shall  flourish  in  immortal  power 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  war  of  parliaments, 
The  wreck  of  boroughs,  and  the  crush  of  parties. 

Rampager." 
Th9  FnUie  AOtertiitr  Oct.  SO,  1971. 


I'Ogi^al  alnlities ;  and  affords  no  mean  proof"  of  the 
'^  *         he  had  made  in  the  rhetorical  and  dia- 


lectic arts. 

"  Of  the  same  kind  are  those  little  critiques  on  po- 
litical publications,  with  which  our  author,  about 
that  time,  occasionally  favoured  those  weUrknown 
farragoes  of  literary  and  political  criticism,  the  Re- 
views :  those  very  hieterogeneous  works,  that  during 
ia  course  of  upwards  of  twenty,  years,  have  worn  a 
very  different  face  at  different  times,  and  have  been 
very  unequsilly  executed  by  different  authors,  gen<- 
tle  and  simple,  whigs  and  tories,  learned  and  un- 
learned, sceptical  and  credulous;  composing  the 
most  motley  groupe  of  writers,  that  ever  at  once  in- 
formed and  infested  society.  Had  Junius  the  vanity 
of  a  certain  rival  politician,  now  seated  at  the  Board 
of  Treasury,  he  would  probably  wish  to  have  it  for- 
gotten that  he  ever  acted  the  part  of  an  obscure  and 
anonymous  reviewer;  but  when  he  reflects  that  they 
were  both  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard  with  men, 
who,  like  themselves,  have  since  risen  to  condder- 
ation  and  eminence,  both  in  church  and  state,  he 
must  reflect  also,  with  some  complacency,  on  the 
means,  by  which  they  whetted  their  wits,  to  qualify 
them  for  the  posts  and  offices  they  so  well  do,  or  so 
ardently  wish  to  sustain. 

"  The  reputation  our  author  acquired  by  his  ironi- 
cal vindication  of  natural  society,  received  a  con- 
siderable addition  by  his  celebrated  treatise  on  *  The 
Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  BeavU/vlj^ 
a  work  that  made  its  first  appearance  with  great 
eclat,  and  obtained  the  writer  toe  distinguished  ap- 
pellation of  the  English  Longinus.  There  is,  most 
undoubtedly,  great  merit  in  this  performance ;  in 
which  the  author's  ingenuity  is,  however,  more 
conspicuous  than  either  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
or  the  profundity  of  his  judgment.     The  affectation 
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of  treating  subjecis  philosophically,  wfai^ephiloso- 

Ehical  principles  he  should  have  first  discovered, 
ath  induced  him  frequently  to  amuse  us  with  the 
shadow  of  an  argument  instead  of  its  substance. 
Hence  he  bewilders  his  readers  in  the  search  after 
the  origin  of  abstract  and  abstruse  ideas,  by  direct- 
ing them  to  consult  their  imagination  rather  than 
their  perceptions  —  their  conceptions,  which  are 
ever  misleading,  instead  of  their  sensations;  which, 
while  they  are  trusted  no  farther  than  they  ctui 
reach,  cannot  deceive.  Had  he  made  Lord  bacon 
his  philosophical  guide,  instead  of  imitating  Lord 
Bohngbroke,  he  would  have  considered  that,  like 
many  other  modern  sophists,  he  begun  at  the  wrong 
end  of  investigation,  oy  running  rashly  into  the 
maze  of  metaphysic^  speculation,  witliout  taking 
with  him  the  clue  of  physical  experiment.  Even 
Locke  might  have  taught  him  what  he  did  not  al- 
ways practise  himself,  to  distinguish  between  com- 
plex notions  and  simple  ideas,  and  to  admit  oiily 
those  of  the  latter,  wliich  are  evidently  deducible 
from  sense.  The  similarity  of  genius,  already  ob- 
served, which  our  author  possessed,  to  that  of  the 
noble  author  last  mentioned,  is,  in  this  tract,  pe<- 
culiarly  conspicuous.  Splendid  in  his  diction,  and 
specious  in  his  argument,  he  commanded  the  atten- 
tion, and  captivated  the  fancy  of  the  reader ;  but, 
more  florid  than  perspicuous,  more  superficial  than 
solid,  however  the  flowers  of  his  rhetoric  might  daz- 
zle  and  persuade,  the  force  of  his  reasoning  was  in- 
effectual either  to  instruct  or  convince.  In  soaring 
up  to  the  sublime,  he  soared  out  of  sight,  and  with 
tne  eccentricity  of  a  comet,  rushed  from  a  blaze  of 
light  into  darkness  and  obscurity.  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  beautiful,  he  carried  his  refinement  to  ^{V'^a 
degree  of  delicacy,  that  it  lost  its  essential  quality 
of  pleasing.  The  form  of  beauty  is  no  longer  ami- 
able than  It  is  palpable  to  sense. 
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*^  Op  Junius,  therefore  considered  in  the  ci^acity 
of  a  philosopher,  it  may  be  said  as  of  his  fELVourite 
BoLiNGBROKE,  in  the  words  of  a  late  writer,  that 
^  by  having  endeavoured  at  too  much,  he  has  done 
^nothing;  though,  as  a  political  writer,  few  can 
equal,  and  none  exceed  him.'  His  Jbrte  does  not 
lie  in  developinff  the  philosophical  secrets  of  nature, 
and  disclosing  Sie  mysterious  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  but  in  discovering  the  political  secrets 
of  society,  and  in  exposing  the  iniquitous  machina- 
tions of  government  Ahd  here  the  comparison 
between  Bolinbroke  and  Junius  ends:  the  great 
abilities  of  the  former  having  been  exerted  to  intro- 
duce the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  enslave 
his  country;  while  to  the  latter  conunon  ^titude 
induces  us  to  look  up,  as  to  a  friend  and  biene&o- 
tor  both  of  his  country  and  of  mankind. 

^^  It  has  been  objected,  indeed,  and  that  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  against  the  disinterestedness 
ana  integrity  of  his  charrcter,  that  he  has  x^tade  the 
public  station  ever  subservient  to  his  private  inter- 
est; and  that  he  has  not  only  been  actuated  in  his 
political  writings  more  by  a  spirit  of  party  than  of 
patriotism,  but  that  private  pique  hath  often  aggra- 
vated his  censure,  as  personal  attachment  has  ani« 
mated  his  applause.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  it 
may  be  observed,  that,  to  possess  the  zesd  and  dis- 
interestedness of  a  patriot  without  the  passions  of  a 
man,  is  impossible ;  and  were  it  possible,  is  by  no 
means  desirable.  The  cosmopolite,  who  affects  a 
friendship  for  all  mankind  in  general,  is  seldom  a 
friend  to  any  particular  individual.  He,  who  has  a 
kindness  for  every  body,  must  have  a  large  stock  of 
benevolence  indeed  to  have  much  kindness  for  an^ 
bod|^  General  good-will  must  flow  from  a  particu- 
lar source ;  and,  as  the  stream  must  be  proportional 
to  the  fountain,  whence  it  springs,  the  more  exten- 
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sive  its  8ur&ce)  the  more  shallow  will  be  its  depth* 
In  order  that  a  man  may  be  a  friend  to  others,  it 
behoves  him  to  be  a  constant  fiiend  to  himself.  If 
Junius,  when  in  office,  had  not  profited  by  the  ac- 
customed and  legal  perquisites  of  his  post,  he  would 
have  been  imprudently  his  own  enemy.  That  a 
man  should  make  his  station  also,  in  all  other  re- 
putable respects,  subservient  to  his  interest,  who 
was  not  born  to  an  affluent  fortune,  is  certainly  ex- 
cusable in  an  age  and  country,  which  countenance 
the  first  fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  shameful 
practices  of  place-hunting,  stock-jobbing,  match- 
making, and  even  match-marring,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  pitiful  passions  of  avarice  and  petty 
ambition  in  the  saving  or  accumulation  of  a  few 
thousands,  to  add  profusion  to  a  plentiful  patrimo* 
ny.  It  is  a  strong  presumption,  however,  that  he 
cannot  be  much  a  knave,  wno  is  known  to  be  consi- 
derably duped;  and  that  Junius  is  so  little  an  adept 
in  the  tricka  of  the  aUey^  as  to  have  run  great 
risques  of  being  stigmatised,  in  its  cant-phrase,  for 
a.  lame  duck^  is  notorious.  But  our  author,  it  is 
said,  hath  not  only  constantly  opposed  administra- 
tion, when  his  patrons  and  himself  were  out  of 
place,  but  has  affected  to  despise,  and  has  really 
neglected  his  feUow-patriots  engaged  in  the  same 
cause ;  and  hath  even  espoused  the  cause,  and  de- 
fended the  persons  of  its  enemies.  We  shall  not 
take  upon  us  very  warmly  to  command  his  replies 
to  the  several  pamphlets  and  papers  written  in  sup- 
port of  the  ministers  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
llockingham-€ulministration.*      These  were    un- 

*  "  Among  which  the  replies  to  the  Budget,  and  the  Considerationa 
of  the  present  Slate  of  the  Nation,  with  others  of  less  note  are  im- 
puted to  our  author/'— (The  tract  entitled  The  Budget  was  written, 
not  hy  Burke>  but  by  Dand  Hartley,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Hull,  and  it  ia 
reprinted  as  his  composition  in  Debrett's  Collection  of  Scarce  and 
tnteresHng  Tracts,  1788.  8yo.  V.  I.  p.  299-319.,  where  is  inserted 
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doubtedly  dictated  in  some  measure  by  the  spirit  of 
party,  and  were,  confessedly,  more  immediately  eal- 
ctdated  for  the  service  of  his  patrons  than  for  that 
of  the  nation.  It  is  some  extenuation,  however,  if 
not  a  total  exculpation,  of  the  criminality  of  those 
productions,  if  our  author  really  thought,  as  no  doubt 
he  professes  to  do,  that  the  interest  of  his  patrons, 
and  that  of  his  country,  are  inseparably  connected.** 
Anecdotes  of  Junius,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Kind's 
ifejo/y,*  I'T'ri.  8vo.  p.  27. 

APPENDICULA  I. 

In  p.  207. 1  have  introduced  a  note  on  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  Horace^  written  by  8ir  Philip  Francis.  I  now  add 
the  following  remarks  by  my  friend,  John  Symmons  Esq. : — 

"  I  have  received  and  read  with  very  great  pleasure  and 
information  your  Jumue.    Now,  to  fill  up  the  page  with  » 

p.  319-365.,  the  reply  by  Thos.  Whately  Esq.  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  See  also  Almon's  Biographical^  Literary ,  and  Political 
Anecdotes  of  Several  of  the  Most  Eminent  Persons  oftke'PfisenfZ/Cgi^ 
2, 103. 144.  E.  H.  B.] 

*  *'  As  to  the  extreme  severity,  with  which  Junius  has  occasion- 
ally treated  some  respectable  characters,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  in  regard  to  the  circumstances,  for  which  they  are  censpred, 
they  are  far  from  being  respectable ;  and  that  their  allowed  m^ 
rit,  or  accustomed  distinction,  in  other  respects,,  required  for  the 
sake  of  example,  a  more  than  ordinary  severity  of  chastisement. 
The  cause  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  his  country,  demanded  the  cas- 
tigation  of  such  superior  delinquents,  from  the  hands  of  him 
only,  who  was  so  well  qualified  to  inflict  it.  As  a  mitigation, 
however,  of  this  severity,  and  an  exculpation  of  Junius  from  the 
rancour  of  so  much  personal  resentment,  it  is  to  be  further  ob- 
served, that  though  the  stile  and  sentiment  of  the  letters  in  ques- 
tion maybe  imputed  to  one  writer,  the  materials  of  information 
with  which  they  abound,  were  furnished  by  different  hands.  Ja> 
nius  is  in  this  view  a  junto,  of  which  Nos  numerus  sumus,  might 
indeed  with  propriety  be  the  motto  of  some;  bqt  others  ba<].aot 
only  their  suggestions  and  instructions  to  offer,  but  also  their 
piques  and  disappointments  to  revenge.  If  Junius  was  sometimes 
influenced  by  these,  he  is  the  more  excusable;  as,  however  severe 
his  reprehensions,  they  appear  to  have  ever  been  founded  on  jus- 
tice and  truth.    This  association,  under  a  single  name,  appears 
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little  chatj  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  Mr.  Fowke's  and  Sir 
^P.  Francis's  interpretation  of  quern  vocas,  I  am  decidedly 
dor 

— — —  quern  voeaa 
DUeeUf  MtBcenaay 

^  Whom  thou  gavest  the  title  to,  of  my  dear!'  The 
bther  sense  would  be  a  premature  and  a  very  awkward  an- 
ticipation of  what  afterwards  follows,  in  the  fervour  of 
composition.  The  poet  is  by  no  means  mounted  to  that 
lieight  at  the  beginning.  He  bc^s  with  matter  of  fact, 
lis  being  obscurdy  bom,  and  yet  being  a  friend  of  Maecenas, 
lie  then  quietly  and  plainly  aupirs  the  immortality  of  his 
liame,  which  turned  out  to  be  also  matter  of  fact.  My  dear 
Sir,  he  is  not  mounted  on  a  doud  yet.  Gently,  gently,  good 
Mr.  Fowke !  Why  should  Msecenas  be  calling  him  back  Y 
tlohnson  and  Wakefield  were  surprized  into  a  consent ;  cer- 
tainly the  former;  the  latter  was  capable  of  a  serious 
consent." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  John  Symmons  Esq,  dated 
Parie,  Jan.  8,  1828. 

to  hare  been  of  some  consequence  to  the  personal  safety  of  this 
writer ;  who,  a8  he  could  not  take  npon  him  to  be  the  author  of 
all  the  anecdotes  communicated  tohim,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
not  authorised  to  disclose  the  informant,  could  not  be  expected 
to  justify  in  his  own  person  every  tbingt  for  which  he  might  be 
caHed  to  account.  The  communicating  parties  therefore  bound 
themselves,  it  seems,  reciprocally  to  support  each  other  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, of  which  the  real  Junius  was  wise  enough  to  profit  in 
an  altercation,  that  happened  between  him  and  a  gentleman  of  rank 
in  the  army,  who  had  been  very  roughly  handled  in  one  of  his 
Leilert.    *  I  am  informed,  Sir,'  said  the  officer,  '  that  you  wrote 

*  the  Letter,  which  appeared  in  to-day's  Public  Advertiser,  under 
'  the  signature  of  Juk  ius.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
'  tell  me  whether  you  did  or  not.'  '  Really,  Sir,'  replied  our  au- 
thor, *  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  be  so  obliging  as  to  answer,  as 
'  I  see  no  reason  for  your  asking  me  the  question.    If  you  believe 

*  your  informer,  it  is  needless,  and  if  you  do  not,  it  is  rather  rude 
'  to  found  your  suspicions  of  me  on  the  information  of  one  you 
'  suspect  to  be  a  liar.'    *  Sir,'  retorted  the  officer  warmly, '  Lord 

*  T  —  challenged  Mr.  W — on  a  similar  occasion,  and  I  think  it  is 
'  a  question  a  gentleman  has  a  right  to  ask.  and  a  reason  to  expect 

*  an  answer.' — *  You,  Sir,'  returned  Junius  coolly,  *  may  adopt 
'  the  conduct  of  Lord  T— if  you  please ;  but  1  assure  jrou,  I  shall 
'  not  make  Mr.  Wilkbs's  the  standard  of  mine.'  <  1  am  determined 
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There  is  a  mention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke  in  the  following 
Letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to  Francis  Fowke,  Esq., 
which  is  inserted  in  the  Ommum  G<Uherum,  or  Bath,  Bris^ 
tol,  and  Cheltenham  Literary  Repository,  by  Us  Two,  No.  2. 
p.  43. ;  for  the  loan  of  which  hook,  long  out  of  print,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  politeness  and  friendliness  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Warner :  -^ 

«jiiiifii,i77a 

I  received,  some  weeks  ago,  a  collection  of 
apers,  which  contains  the  Trial  of  my  dear  friend,  Joseph 
"owke ;  of  whom  I  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  think  other- 
wise than  well,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  injured  by  the 
prosecution  and  the  sentence.  His  first  desire  is  that  I 
should  prepare  his  narrative  for  the  press ;  his  second,  that, 
if  I  cannot  gratify  him  by  publication,  I  would  transmit 
them  to  you. 

"  To  a  compliance  with  his  first  request,  I  have  this  ob- 
jection, that  I  live  in  a  reciprocation  of  civility  with  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  diffuse  a  narrative 
intended  to  bring  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  public.  Of 
two  adversaries,  it  would  be  rash  to  condemn  either  upon 

*  I  will  somehow  have  satisfaction.'    '  You  areperfeclly  right,  sir, 

*  but  you  have  no  right  to  make  me  determine  the  quo  modo.*    '  Are 

*  not  you  J  uNi|7S  ? '  angrily — *  If  1  were,  sir,  and  you  were  to  de- 
'  spatch  one  Junius  to  day,  you  would  have  another  to  encounter 
'  before  the  end  9f  the  week,'  turning  round  on  his  heel  and  walk- 
ing away.  The  Military  gentleman  was  ready,  to  burst  with  rage 
at  the  affected  smw-froid  of  our  author,  but  not  having  the  keen- 
killing  stomach  of  a  Bobadil,  he  stifled  his  resentment,  and  suffered 
the  matter  to  drop:  A  more  pleasant  instance  of  this  multifarious 
'character  of  Junius  was  given  the  public,  in  his  hasty  and  inad- 
vertent reply  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  him  in  the  Newspapers  by  a 
supposed  female  writer ;  to  which  our  author,  in  his  gaU^  de 
cceur,  returned  so  light  and  ludicrous  an  answer,  that  it  was  con- 
demned, it  seems,  in  full  conclave,  by  the  graver  part  of  the  in- 
dividual units  of  the  junte;  whether  because  they  judged  its  wit 
to  be  incompatible  with  politics,  or  that  they  thought  its  levity 
unbecoming  the  pen  of  a  writer,  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the 
important  affairs  of  government.  Junius*  therefore,  was  reduced 
to  the  disagreeable  task  of  disowning  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
imputing  the  fault  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer ;  who,  it  was  pre- 
tended, was  deceived  by  a  striking  similitude  of  the  penmansnip* 
But  could  this  similitude  be  accidental  ?  Or,  could  a  correspon- 
dent not  in  the  secret  of  the  junto,  copy  the  hand-writing  of  Ju- 
nius so  nearly,  as  to  deceive  the  printer  ?     CrtdeU  Judteu*  ApeUa . '  * 
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the  evidenee  of  tlie  other ;  and  a  conunon  friend  must  keep 
himself  fliupended^  at  least  till  he  has  heard  hoth. 

^'  I  am  ^erefore  ready  to  transmit  to  you  the  papers^ 
which  have  been  seen  only  by  myself^  and  beg  to  be  inform- 
ed how  they  may  be  conveyed  to  you.  I  see  no  legal  objec- 
tion to  the  publication ;  and  of  prudential  reasons^  Mr. 
Fowke  and  you  will  be  allowed  to  be  fitter  judges. 

"  If  you  would  have  me  send  them^  let  me  have  proper 
directions ;  if  a  messenger  is  to  call  for  them^  give  me  notice 
by  the  post,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  delivery. 

''  To  do  my  dear  Mr.  Fowke  any  good,  would  give  me 
pleasure ;  I  hope  for  some  opportunity  of  performing  the 
duties  of  friendship  to  him,  without  violating  them  with 
regard  to  another. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Samuel  Johnson." 

The  word  Fowke  does  not  appear  in  the  Index  to  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson. 

APPENDICULA  II. 

In  p.  362.  I  have  introduced  a  quotation  from  Sir  Philip 
Francis's  Letter  Missive  to  Lord  HoUand  about  the  Heca-' 
tompedon  and  the  Parthenon,  about  Phidias  and  ancient 
statues.  I  consulted  my  intelligent  and  esteemed  friends 
the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.  D.,  on  the  subject,  and  he  favoured 
me  with  the  following  observations  in  his  reply :  — 

*'  With  respect  to  the  work  in  toto,  it  appears  to  me  very 
like  the  effort  of  a  man,  who  did  not  write  Junius,  but 
wi^ed  it  to  be  thought  he  did.  It  is  clever,  and  has  many 
pointed  passages,  but  not  the  raciness  of  Junius's  style. 
With  regard  to  the  part,  to  which  you  have  particularly 
drawn  my  attention,  1  should  say  that  the  remarks  of  Sir 
Philip  are  in  ^enersd  very  just  and  true.  Those  concerning 
the  gold  and  ivory  statues  agree  in  the  main  with  the  great 
and  splendid  work  of  Quatre-Mere  de  Quincy  on  the  Chrys- 
elephantine Statuary.  With  regard  to  the  Heeatompeaon 
(p.  64.,)  he  is  right — it  was  the  old  Temple  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  and  a  vast  man^  of  the  stones, 
which  composed  it,  especially  those  of  the  pillars,  are  at  this 
day  to  be  seen,  ^according  to  the  conjectures  of  able  anti- 
quaries,) worked  up  in  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis.  As  for 
Stuart,  though  a  fine  architect,  he  was  not  a  very  accurate 
scholar.  Sir  Philip  is  wrong,  when  he  says  that  only  the 
statuesof  Jupiter  were  ever  represented  in  a  sitting  posture : 
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take  ike  foUowiiig  instance  of  the  contriuy  from  Paasanias^ 
(Corinth,  2,17.)  To  Bi  aydX/JM  rrfs^apas  hri  Opovov 
KdOijTaL  fAeyidei  fiiyoy  j(pv<rov  fikv  #cal  iK^>avro9, 
noXvKXelrov  Be  i'pyov.    His  remark  in  capitals  at  the  1 

bottom  of  p.  7S.  seems  to  me.  a  very  happy  one.  In  the 
words  of  Sir  Philip,  mw  etvale  !** 
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